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PHILANTHROPIC  WORK   IN  MISSIONS. 

FOR  WIDOWS. 

BY    MRS.    S.    B.    CAPRON. 

India  always  has  held  and  always  must  hold  the  first  place  in  the  sorrow 
and  bondage  of  widowhood.  Missionary  effort  will  always  be  accredited 
with  being  the  first  and  chief  cause  in  mitigating  the  misery  of  woman  upon 
whom  this  blight  has  fallen.  From  the  day  of  William  Carey,  in  17991  who 
made  the  first  protest  to  the  English  Government  against  suttee,  or  burning 
of  widows,  down  to  the  present,  this  unfortunate  class  has  been  an  unceasing 
object  of  solicitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  whd  have  the  Christ-like  spirit. 
Thirty  years  after  Carey's  plea  the  English  Government  enacted  the  law  for 
which  he  pleaded.  This,  even  then,  did  not  apply  to  native  States,  though 
the  pressure  of  this  action  soon  began  to  bear  results. 

This  gain  in  reform  needed  still  further  legislation,  and  the  Widow  Mar- 
riage Act,  in  1836,  followed,  but  this  had  little  force  against  the  inexorable 
demands  of  Hindu  prejudices,  superstitions  and  customs.  The  general 
uplifting  of  womanhood,  through  Christian  love  and  effort,  has  had  its  effect 
upon  this  unhappy  class,  and  they  have  shared  in  the  blessings  wrought  out 
through  education  and  a  consequent  fitness  for  employment  as  teachers  and 
such  other  honorable  service  as  may  come  to  them. 

When  we  have  some  conception  of  the  fact  that  every  fifth  woman  in 
India  is  a  widow,  and  that  there  are  twenty-five  millions  of  this  ostracized 
class,  we  can  see  that  there  remains  still  a  work  to  be  done.  Child  mar- 
riage, with  the  resultant  condemnation  of  even  little  girls  into  this  enforced 
and  cruel  bondage,  is  a  theme  for  continual  agitation,  and  Hindu  reformers 
are  already  confessing  the  reasonableness  of  granting  liberty  to  such  young 
unfortunates.  All  conferences  among  Hindus  in  the  interests  of  social 
reform  give  prominent  place  to  addresses  and  essays  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  native  papers  and  discussions  are  beginning  to 
take  up  the  cruel  disfigurement  of  widows  in  shaving  the  head  and  wearing 
the  coarsest  clothing:  as  a  needless  humiliation.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
is  bitterness  to  a  young  and  happy  heart,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of 
woman  and  her  possibilities  that  this  is  being  brought  to  notice.  Tlie 
ancient  lawgivers  make  no  mention  of  this  bondage  for  the  dead  husband. 

When  education  can  be  added  to  freedom  from  all  the  rigorous  enactments 
hitherto  laid  upon  the  Hindu  widow,  and  she  can  emerge  from  slavery  into 
independent  and  honorable  employment,  the  influence  throughout  India  will 
be  powerful.  In  all  the  missions  where  there  may  not  be  homes  for  such, 
there  always  will  be  found  tender  and  kindly  interest  in  leading  them  on  to 
a  free  and  useful  life. 
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A  Star  in  the  East,  Pundita  Ramabai,  must  shine  as  leading  the  movement 
among  Hindu  widows.  Her  educational  advantages  have  fitted  her  for  her 
chosen  life-work,  and  her  success  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
kept  in  touch  with  her  brave  and  faith-inspired  efforts.  A  detailed  account 
of  her  large  undertakings  and  wonderful  results,  with  the  tokens  of  Divine 
blessing  upon  all,  will  well  repay  reading. 

Missionary  influence  in  other  lands  has  mitigated  the  lot  of  widowhood. 
A  law  has  been  passed  in  Korea  allowing  liberty  in  remarriage  and  in 
Africa.  Cruel  customs  are  passing  away  before  the  incoming  light  and  love 
of  Christ's  kinirdom. 


WORK   AMONG   WIDOWS   UNDER   PUNDITA   RAMABAI. 
By  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson  in  Missionary  Review,* 

In  1896,  hearing  of  the  famine  desolating  the  central  provinces,  Pundita 
Ramabai  made  arrangements  for  the  fifty  or  more  widows  to  be  cared  for  at 
Poona,  and  went  to  the  famine  districts  resolved  to  rescue  at  least  three 
hundred  girls  from  death ;  and  these  became  her  own,  under  her  own 
control,  to  be  brought  up  as  she  pleased.  Within  two  years  nearly  one 
third  of  this  number  had  accepted  Christ.  These  were  placed  on  the  farm 
at  Kedgaum,  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Poona. 

During  the  late  famine,  when  Poona  was  abandoned,  Ramabai  was  sup- 
porting 372  girls,  of  whom  337  were  in  Kedgaum  at  the  farm,  while  the 
rest  were  at  different  places.  When  this  farm  was  bought,  embracing  one 
hundred  acres,  the  Government  would  not  allow  dormitories  to  be  put  up. 
Ramabai's  reply  was,  *'  I  will  build  a  barn  for  bullocks  and  grain."  She 
went  on  and  put  up  a  large  building,  and  by  the  time  it  was  completed 
she  had  permission  to  put  girls  into  it  instead  of  cattle.  Thus  she  stored 
it  with  "grain  for  the  Lord."  That  "cattle-shed"  became  a  shelter  for 
two  hundred  famine  widows,  and  later  served  as  schoolhouse,  chapel,  dor- 
mitory, etc.  Temporary  shelters  were  also  erected,  and  the  new  settlement 
was  called  Mukti  (Salvation). 

The  work  at  Mukti  is  constantly  growing,  and  has  the  growing  confidence 
of  intelligent  and  Christian  people.  The  buildings  now  completed  are 
already  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  inmates,  and  new  buildings  will  he 
put  up  as  soon  as  the  Lord  sends  means.  The  heart  of  this  godly  woman 
travails  for  souls,  and  she  cannot  see  the  misery  and  poverty  about  her  with- 
out yearning  to  relieve  it.  A  few  poor  women,  ruined  by  vice  and  terribly 
diseased,  are  housed  for  the  time  in  separate  chuppee  huts,  until  a  home  for 
such  can  be  provided.     This  home  is  not  a  place  of  idleness,  but  a  hive  of 

*The  cuts  in  this  article  are  used  by  the  kind  permission  of  The  Missionary  Review, 
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industry.  Education  for  the  mind,  solvation  for  the  soul  mid  occupation  for 
the  body  is  the  threefold  law.  Washing  and  weaving,  cooking  and  sweeping, 
growing  grain  and  grinding  it,  flower  culture  and  fruit-raising,  these  are 
some  of  the  industries  in  which  the  girls  are  trained,  and  which  contribute 
toward  their  self-support. 

The  teachers  are  exclusively  Christian,  and  the  settlement  Is  a  truly  mis- 
sionary centre.  Miss  Abrains,  who  superintends  the  work  in  Kamabai's 
absence,  gives  her  whole  time  to  it,  giving  Bible  instiuction  in  the  school, 
and  supervising  the  village  work.  She  had  only  to  suggest  to  the  students 
a  pledge  like  that  of  the  Student  Volunteers,  and  thirty-five  at  once  offered 
to  follow  any  leading  of  God  into  mis- 
sionary work.  A  score  of  neighboring  J 
villages  are  already  accessible  to  the 
gospel,  and  crowds  gather  around  Miss 
Abrams  and  her  gospel  women. 

The  Holy  Spirit  works  with  Rama- 
bai.  The  girls  show  real  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  hunger  after  salvation.  Then 
when  they  are  saved  they  become  wit- 
nesses, and  in  their  own  simple  way  tell 
of  forgiveness  and  cleansing.  In  the 
hospital  there  are  frequent  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  healing  power.  When 
she  set  up  her  school  in  Poona,  R.ima- 
bai  made  no  efforts  at  proselyting  the 
inmates;  but  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
twelve  or  thirteen  of  them,  won  to 
Christ  by  her  unselfish  love,  renounced 

heathenism,  and  were   baptized  into  pl'm>it^  ramabai. 

Christ.     Poona  was  greatly  aioused  by 

such  an  event,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  tJie  home  itself  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  ruin,  Ramabai  called  a  public  meeting  iiiul  undertook  to  ex- 
plain why  these  widows  had  accepted  Christ.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  people,  and  a  crowi'  of  young  men  filled  tlie  hall  where  she  was  to 
speak.  Without  a  sign  of  anxiety  Ramabai  stood  up  to  address  them.  She 
spoke  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  slavery  "f  the  Hindus ;  liow  incap.ible  they 
are  of  helping  themselves,  ■i.'liile  they  ask  for  political  freedom;  how  un- 
happy their  family  life  is,  and  how  especially  miserable  the  lot  of  their 
women.  Then  holding  uj.  the  Marathi  Bible  she  said  :  "  I  will  rend  to 
you   now  what   is  the  reason  of  all  your  misery,   degradation   and  lielp- 
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lessness  ;  it  is  your  separation  from  tlie 
living  God."  It  was  growing  dark,  anj 
slie  asked  one  of  tlie  excited  Hindu 
youtlis  to  bring  a  light,  tliat  she  might 
read.  Without  a  inomenl's  hesitation 
he  obeyed.  A.ter  reading  s-me  pass- 
ages she  beg:.n  to  speak  of  the  conversion 
of  tlie  widows,  am!  hen  said  :  "  Your 
views  of  my  actions  cimnot  influence  me 
in  tlie  least,  nor  can  your  tlireatenlngs 
frighten  me.  You  like  to  be  slaves; 
I  am  free !  Christ,  the  truth,  lins  made 
me  free,"  The  excitement  was  tremen- 
dous, and  the  Brahmansonly  restrainetT 
themselves  with  difficulty ;  but  th::y 
heard  her  out  to  tlie  end  in  dead  silence, 
and  allowed  her  to  walk  uninjured 
through  their  ranks  to  her  home. 
The  storm  passed  away,  and  the  home 
remained  undisturbed,  sheltering  some  sixty  women,  and  training  them  for 
lives  of  usefulness.     The  Sh&rad4  Sadanis  still  a  secular  school,  but  Mukti  i& 
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distinctly  Chr 


I,  though  unsectariai 


In  this  recent  famine,  the  past  scvon 
months,  the  inmates  of  the  two  homes 
have  doubled  in  number.  A  recent 
letter  to  the  American  Ramabai  Asso- 
ciation says:  "The  rains  have  come  at 
last.  Thank  God  for  the  iefr?shing 
showers !  But  the  poor  people  in  Gujerac 
are  unable  to  till  the  soil.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  died  with  their  cattle.  I 
am  still  gathering  in  the  girls.  There 
are  over  sixteen  hundred  in  my  charge 
now,  so  you  can  imagine  how  much 
work  it  means.  But  our  dear  Father  is 
good.  He  gives  us  our  daily  bread  and 
necessary  strength.  I  have  lacked  for 
no  good  thing.  The  expenses  of  the 
Sh&radft    Sadan    have    necessarily    in- 
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creased  ;  but  I  have  gone  on  economizing,  and  ai»   still  able  to  manage  the 
expenses  with  the  $6,000  a  year,  so  I  owe  nobody  anything." 
Raniabai's  datigiiter,  Monoraniii,  who  lias  been  studying  in  this  country, 
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ing  and  loving  service.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  girls  in 
the  Rescue  Home,  which  is  called  Krepa  Sadan,  or  Home  of  Grace.  This 
is  also  superintended  by  Marybai.  One  of  the  matrons  here  at  Mukti  is  a 
widoMP)  who  was  in  Sh&rad&  Sadan  nearly  six  years,  a  bright  girl  and  an 
efficient  worker.     She  is  a  Hindu,  and  still  keeps  her  caste." 
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TURKEY. 
ORPHANS    IN  TURKEY. 

BY   MISS    EMILY    C.    WHEELER. 

Forty  thousand  orphans !  Think  what  an  opportunity  a  mysterious 
Providence  has  bestowed  upon  tlie  Church  of  Christ !  Most  of  these  children 
have  lost  their  fathers,  if  not  their  mothers,  because  they  would  not  deny 
Christ.  Some  of  the  mothers  who  survived  their  husbands  were  carried  to 
Turkish  harems,  and  to-day  the  voice  of  Christ  rings  out  in  that  Oriental 
air  as  of  old^-only  he  sends  it  farther  still — to  you,  to  me,  *'  Suffer  little 
children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

Shall  we  gather  them  into  the  orphanages,  and  thus  into  our  missionary 
schools  throughout  Turkey,  that  He  may  lay  his  hands  on  them  and  bless 
them  ?  Or  shall  we  leave  them  to  perish,  body  and  soul,  in  the  streets  of 
towns  and  cities,  where  they  learn  only  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  swear,  to  become 
the  prey  of  every  evil-minded  Moslem  who  bestows  a  thought  upon  them  ? 

Only  six  thousand  fiye  hundred  orphans  have  so  far  been  gathered  into 
homes  by  the  efforts  and  gifts  of  German,  English  and  American  friends. 

This  year  many  subscriptions  having  expired,  and  England  being  busy 
in  other  lands,  funds  are  rapidly  failing,  and  those  who  have  begun  to  taste 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  our  orphanages  may  be  tinned  into  the  streets  to  starve. 
Should  not  our  conscience,  if  we  do  not  come  to  the  rescue  by  prayer,  effort 
and  gift,  ring  in  our  ears  those  other  words  of  Christ,  "  Whosoever  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 

Do  vou  say  that  I  would  have  you  neglect  any  other  portion  of  the  I^ord's 
work  for  these  children?  Again  the  Word  speaks,  *'  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Who  shall  care  for  these  orphans  if  the  missionary  is  not  supported? 
Where  shall  thev  be  educated  and  trained  if  not  in  our  missionary  schools? 
Are  we   not    hoping    that    many  of  them   will  become   Bible  women   and 


teacliers  in  village  schools — yes,  pastors  of  diurches?  Shall  we  break  the 
goodiv  succession  of  workers  while  we  train  up  those  who  are  to  continue  the 
work? 

Nay,  there  is  money  enough  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it  to  rescue  the  little 
ones.  Send  us  your  faith,  your  prayer,  your  voice.  Send  in  your  contribu- 
lions  for  the  regular  work,  whatever  be  your  denomination,  but  together  with 
that  give  a  day,  yes,  two 
days,  to  collecting  funds  for 
the  support  of  an  orphan. 

"Once  a  missionary  al- 
ways a  missionary,''  is  a 
saying  that  holds  good. 
Never  would  I  forget  my  life 
as  snch,  and  turn  one  penny 
from  the  regular  cliannels, 
but  knowing  as  I  do  the 
life  and  temptations  of  chil- 
dren in  Turkey,  I  cannot  but 
plead  with  the  men  and  wo- 
men   of    this    happy    land. 


;  liv 


liil- 


dren's  age,  to  arise  in  their 
might  and  gather  those  help- 
less Iambs  into  the  fold. 

I  can  see  to-day  the  shiver- 
ing limbs,  the  thin,  wan  faces 
of    those    orphans    as    they 
plead    for  bread  —  not    only 
ph  V s i ca  I    bread,    but     the 
"bread  of  life."     The  big, 
brown  eyes  of  the  lillle  girl 
who    had    come     from    the 
mountains,  where  her  elder 
sister  had  died  with  her  head 
journey    to  Harpoot,   still  look  up  into  ni' 
straw  in  the  stable,   where    she    had    been 
out  the  frostbites.      I 
watch  her  as  she  ki 
with  clasped  hands: 


ttlc 


lap,  ' 


her 


hungry!-    Please  give  me  so; 
voice  of  the  Master  as  he  savs 


the  chopped 

to    her  elbows   to   take 

her  one  cotton  garment,  stained  and  tattei-ed  ;  I 

hem  of  my  mother's  dress,  and  hear  her  plead 

i  me  some  more  soup;  I'm  hungrv. 


;  more  soup  ;"  and  back  of  it  all  rings  the 
"Give  ye  them  to  eat." 
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Results  are  many  when  we  gather  them  in,  when  the  house-mother  ten- 
derly washes  the  dirty  orphan,  covered  perhaps  with  sores,  causing  the 
cliild  who  has  not  had  a  bath  for  possibly  six  months  to  wonder  at  her  love  ; 
when  the  clean  bed  is  furnished,  and  the  school  liours,  work  hours  and  play 
hours  follow  each  Other  in  quick  succession.  Trades  are  taught,  and  little 
tailors,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  bookbinders,  shoemakers,  silk  and  cotton 
weavers,  chair-sea ters,    pot- 

km        ^^       lers,  bakers  and  barbers  re- 
lg-       g     jolce  in  their  work,  girls  as 
^^^^  1^  ,        well    as    boys    learning    to 

^^^^  ^      weave    besides    becoming 

H     ^  adepts  in  housework,  while 

^^|g^  ll      making  all  the  clothing  for 

J^^^^^L  *      the    orphans,    spinning    all 

^^^^■^^^  the  yarn  and  knitting  all  the 

stockings. 

In  the  orphanages  are 
started  the  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  in 
summer  we  hear  of  I  ind 
cultivated,  of  vineyards 
trimmed,  of  happy  Har- 
vest Homes  and  joyful  days 
of  i*ecreatLon. 

Miss  Shattuck,  of  Oorfa, 
writes  :  "Twenty-seven yen rs 
ago  I  was  told.  You  are 
going  to  a  land  where  there 
lire  no  trees,  and  where  the 
children  never  laugh.  Trees 
are  not  increased  perceptibly, 
but  the  happy  faces  and 
merry  taughiiig  of  our 
orphans  refute  the  latter  part  of  the  statement.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  hope- 
ful in  Turkey  as  these  cliildien,  and  while  the  care  of  them  comes  to  us 
missionaries  as  an  extra  department  of  work,  we  rejoice  in  our  privilege." 

Dr.  Raynolds,  of  Van,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  splendid  work  the 
boys  are  doing  in  the  harvest  fields,  those  who  are  old  enough  reaping,  and 
the  little  ones  gleaning  after  them.  Mr.  Knapp  writes  of  the  evening  scliool* 
for  those  who  are  old  enough  to  work  all  day,  and  of  older  girls  who  go  to 
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Other  places  to  teach  the  weaving  of  gingham  and  other  cloth ;  of  the  boy 
tailors  in  Harpoot  who  are  now  making  custom  work  at  a  profit,  though- 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Best  of  all,  we  hear  of  conversions  among  these  orphans  and  most  encour- 
aging tales  of  those  who  have  gone  out  to  teach  in  village  schools,  and  to- 
preach  in  the  same  places,  though  the  massacre  was  in  the  winter  of  1895. 
Again  and  again  we  hear  words  of  praise  for  those  girls  who  have  gone  out 
as  wives.  More  than  one  young  girl  has  come  to  America  to  mak**  a  home 
happy.  Miss  Bush  writes  from  Harpoot:  **One  young  Armenian  wrote 
from  America  saying  that  since  his  younger  brother  had  come  there  with  his. 
new  wife — an  orphan  girl  from  here — their  home  had  been  like  heaven,  and 
begging  for  his  brother's  wife's  sister,  now  in  an  orphanage  here,  as  a  wife 
for  himself,  that  their  happiness  might  be  complete." 

Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  touching  stories  of  those  outside  wha 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  charmed  circle ;  of  children  crippled,  blinded, 
wounded;  of  the  six-year-old  boy  who  walked  five  Jayr' journey  in  the  win- 
ter over  the  mountains  to  find  ai.  entrance  to  Paradise  ;  of  some  who  have 
been  sent  back  because  there  is  no  money.  As  wc  read  the  papers  it  some- 
times seems  as  though  there  was  money  for  .verything  under  the  sun  save 
orphans,  and  our  hearts  fail  us. 

We  read  the  words  of  praise  given  by  Dr.  Gates  to  those  tr.king  prizes  in 
the  schools  connected  with  Euphrates  College,  and  notice  that  three  fourths 
of  the  winners  are  orphans ;  we  smile  over  the  little  four-year-old  who  had 
barely  escaped  being  thrown  into  the  Euphrates  to  save  her  from  the  Turks 
or  starvation,  as  she  rules  over  the  older  orphans,  called  by  them  *'Lady 
Margaret,"  because  of  her  beauty  and  dignity.  We  see  her  hold  up  her  tiny 
finger  before  she  lies  down  to  sleep  in  th:  noisy  room  and  listen  quietly  with 
all  the  children  as  she  says,  **  Hush  ;  I  am  j,oing  to  say  my  prayers."  We 
watch  her  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  as,  sitting  up  straight  and  quiet  on  the 
floor  before  the  pulpit,  she  reaches  over  and  solemnly  shakes  each  of  the 
sleepy  children,  who,  succumbing  to  soporific  influences,  have  let  their  heads 
fall  over  and  nod  helplessly.  Lastlv  we  mourn  with  sister  and  house- 
mother as  the  Master  says  soflly,  "  Of  sucli  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
takes  little  Margfaret  to  dwell  with  himself. 

Many  a  child  has  gone  home  from  these  orphanag^es  bearing  witness  to 
the  power  and  love  of  Christ  in  death.  Many  shall  live  not  only  to  be 
strong  in  the  power  and  love  of  Christ,  but  also  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Mohammedans.  Is  it  not  for  this  that  we  should  gather  them  in  and  pray 
as  we  have  never  prayed  before  for  those  ''other  sheep"? 
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CEYLON. 
A  BIBLE  WOMAN'S  CONFERENCE. 

BY    MRS.    G.    G.    BROWN. 

May  I  tell  you  of  our  Bible  Woman's  Conference  held  at  Oodooville 
last  week?  We  have  in  Jaffna  somewhat  more  than  fifty  Bible  women, 
part  of  the  number  supported  by  the  mission  and  part  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  all  of  them  under  the  oversight  of  the 
missionary  ladies.  We  felt  that  their  work  might  be  greatly  unified  and 
strengthened  and  otherwise  improved,  if  we  could  gather  the  women  to- 
gether for  a  few  days'  conference.  We  asked  Miss  Swift,  of  Madura,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Bible  Women's  Training  School  for  South  India,  to 
come  and  meet  with  us.  To  our  great  joy  she  consented  to  come,  though 
it  was  at  no  small  inconvenience  to  herself. 

The  meeting  was  appointed  at  Oodooville  because  it  is  the  most  cen- 
tral place,  and  because  vacation  in  the  girls'  boarding  school  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  women  to  occupy  the  school  dormitories  and  dining  room 
during  the  three  days  of  their  stay.  We  paid  the  traveling  expenses  and 
g^ve  free  entertainment  to  all  the  Bible  women,  and  invited  other  Chris- 
tian women  to  attend  at  their  own  expense.  Forty-three  Bible  women 
came,  many  bringing  small  children,  and  perhaps  twenty  other  women 
from  a  distance.  The  women  living  near  attended  the  daily  meetings  in 
good  numbers,  so  that  the  audience  was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Each  day  an  early  morning  prayer  meeting  was  held  be- 
fore breakfast.  Each  morning  Miss  Swift  gave  them  a  Bible  lesson  from 
Ephesians,  and  each  day  or  evening  gave  another  address  on  methods  of 
Bible  study  or  methods  of  work. 

One  session  was  called  the  pastors'  meeting,  in  which  several  pastors 
spoke  on  some  phase  of  the  general  topic,  How  can  the  Bible  woman's 
work  be  made   more   effective? 

One  session  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  difliculties  met  with  in  their 
work,  particularly  the  hard  questions  asked  them  by  Sivites,  which  thev 
did  not  know  how  to  answer.  These  questions  and  difliculties  had  been 
handed  in  in  writing  beforehand,  and  assigned  to  selected  ones  to  answer. 
Many  were  given  to  our  venerable  pastor.  Rev.  T.  P.  Hunt,  who  has  re- 
cently published  ''Evidences  of  Christianity"  in  Tamil.  Others  were  ?iven 
to  our  most  experienced  and  successful  Bible  women,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
answers  will  prove  really  helpfiil  to  those  newer  in  the  work. 

At  one   meeting  the  Fondi  mission  was  presented,  and  an  appeal  made 
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for  a  Bible  woman  to  volunteer  to  go  with  the  missionaries  who  are  soon 
to  sail.  This  is  the  ''foreign  mission  work"  of  our  Jaffna  Christians. 
They  are  sending  one  of  their  best  young  men,  Mr.  Sinnatamby  Kingsbury, 
across  to  South  India,  to  open  missionary  work  in  a  very  benighted  region. 
He  was  recently  married  to  Eliza,  who  has  been  head  nurse  at  the  Manepy 
hospital.  Mr.  Kingsbury  has  been  teaching  in  Jaffna  College.  Both  are 
well  qualified  in  mind  and  heart  for  their  work.  They  are  to  go  to  India 
this  month  to  begin  the  work. 

Other  good  features  of  the  conference  were  addresses  by  several  of  the 
missionaries,  the  constant  attendance  and  great  interest  of  the  native  pastors, 
a  letter  of  greeting  from  Miss  Swift's  Madura  Bible  women,  Miss  Swift's 
singing,  and  her  ready  adaptation  to  the  Jaffnese  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion, so  that  the  people  said,  ''  Slie  comes  from  India,  but  she  speaks  Jaffna 
Tamil." 

It  was  good  to  see  how  much  the  women  enjoyed  it  all, — and  not  the  least 
was  their  enjoyment  of  one  another,  and  the  reunion  at  the  dear  old  school 
which  for  many  of  them  is  Alma  Mater.  Not  content  with  meetings  all 
day,  they  held  prayer   meetings  informally  far  into  the  night. 

Who  can  tell  what  uplift,  and  broadening  and  deepening  these  three 
blessed  days  may  have  brought  to  these  lonely  workers?  Truly  it  was 
good  to  be  there. 


A  Missionary's  Home  in  Ceylon. — Rev.  James  H.  Dickson,  a  new 
missionary  in  Tillipally,  thus  describes  a  typical  home  in  Ceylon.  The  mis- 
sion enclosure  is  a  piece  of  land  four  hundred  by  seven  hundred  feet,  con- 
taining ^ve  buildings:  the  Normal  Training  and  Industrial  School,  the  day 
school  for  boys,  the  native  church,  the  mission  storehouse  for  books,  and, 
lastly,  our  home.  The  compound  is  thickly  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  while  going 
from  building  to  building.  Thick  foliage  is  characteristic  of  this  beautiful 
island,  until  one  wonders  how  the  ground  can  sustain  so  much  vegetation. 
Our  own  house  is  a  rectangle,  the  glazed  tile  roof  sloping  from  the  center  to 
each  side.  The  walls  are  of  coral  stone,  and  whitewashed  inside  and  out. 
The  floors  are  made  of  crushed  coral  stone  and  cement,  and  are  covered  with 
native  bamboo  mats ;  carpets  are  never  used  because  they  are  too  hot,  be- 
cause the  poisonous  bugs  and  reptiles  cannot  be  easily  seen  on  a  carpet,  and, 
most  of  all,  because  the  white  ants  like  them  so  well.  .  .  .  We  have  twenty- 
six  doors  and  eighteen  windows ;  all  of  them  at  least  twice  as  large  as  those 
in  American  homes.  The  kitchen  and  storehouse  are  in  a  separate  buildmg. 
There  are  no  cellars  here ;  they  would  be  flooded  three  or  four  months  of  the 
vear  bv  heavv  rains  that  convert  the  whole  country  into  one  great  marsh.  In 
every  respect  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  home  and  surroundings. 


—To  give  ii^ii'v  U  tbtc;  ih^ii  sit  i»  dartoje^s  •»*■•*.- 


REPORT  OF  FOOCIIOW   CITY   WOMAN'S  HOSPITAL. 

BY    DR.    KATE   C.    WOOHHl'LL, 

It  s«ihs  to  be  belwvt-il  by  nwnv  who  have  not  Ii\-ed  in  China  that  the 
vwsJ\*;n  pre\-»ils  among  t:>e  Chinese  of  employing  a  phvsician  to  keep  them 
wfii,  \\V  !)a\-e  seen  ihis  sialcmeni  stxtnil  time*  in  print,  and  a^in  recently 
in  a  »v>-,»H'.,ir  Hiagasim',  It  is  ilitficHlt  to  undorsian.l  !)ow  this  idea  originated, 
Kw  in  re^Ar.l  ;o  sjcknes*,  as  everyihinj  e".i#.  tl:e  C:-.;ii«<  are  proverhial  for 
p-j::;:ii  .>:!":Se  evil  daw  When  t;:ey  are  \\e)l  ti^ey  th-wk  tiiey  will  never  be 
*Vv.  aM.l  «Vn  ihe\  are  siok  t:>ey  !^ot>e  ajraii-.st  hojv  tJiai  their  maladies  will 
v(:sa'>;*fjr  with.vn  any  jv^rtiv-iilar  eiVort  on  t'-e:;-  wTt,  The  p':i}-sician  is  not 
catievl  an;"'.  {Vrr  is  ;;:iScaya"''e  siirfeiiaj;,  ard  !>*■  f.^f-fa  ph\-s:cian  is  often 
j».<  *"j-a  ».vi^i  ani^l  ;■:>  i*  t'rra;r:5<\!.  The  ws:  yc^-  "-.isSec-.'.  !;i:«  exception 
in  iweal-.n^  fie  t»x-;  t';:!;  tV  p\vVcian  in  Ch::'j  is  cir.isi  :,^  cniSat  disease 
in  i(a  vt^*-*;  f.^in*.  al■^.!  iSa:  tSe  Vi^''  :.Va'.  v\f  siMri.';'^  r.'  pifve:;:  disease  is  fer 
ftwwnbe-  «j  atra?"evl  -i  tV  OeIc*:i-t';  K-«fi\i."tt,  1:  is  is-re-esiir:^  to  think  how 
JKifc**-*;  s"^-"?^  wx-w',?  W  if  .Jur^K^  a"  t>e*.f  ofi-i-.-.-w  ;"-"s  ^ifjst  r.ation  had 
Wm  Hui:^  !aSf-^!^5«-~:  eft.vts  ^*  s«v»irf  iV  o\— .■  :-n.v-s  wV.vh  r-vn»ote  good 
httthh.     WciJ».'«JJ  a;  ieast  I^:^d  Si-re  wv^'.-si: -i-a^i-v-  Kricets  i;-.s»ead  of  so  much 
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that  offends,  and  well-ventilated  houses  instead  of  the  close,  dark,  untidy 
rooms  where  we  find  our  patients  living. 

Once  since  we  lived  in  China  we  have  been  called  to  a  house  that  was 
faultless  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  Floors  were  scrubbed  white,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  house,  including  servants  and  children,  dressed  in  immaculate 
garments.  There  were  glass  windows  and  plenty  of  light.  It  was  the  home 
of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who  had  been  educated  in  England.  This  was  a 
pleasing  and  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  homes  to  which  we  are  invited, 
even  among  the  better  class.  But  associating  with  foreigners  is  slowly  tak- 
ing effect  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness,  and  we  find  many  homes  even  outside 
the  native  church  which  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  homes  of  those 
who  have  lived  only  under  heathen  influences.  The  teaching  in  schools  and 
hospitals  ought  to  do  much  in  this  direction. 

The  days  and  weeks  of  the  year  have,  as  in  times  past,  brought  sufferers  to 
dispensary  and  hospital  seeking  relief  from  manifold  ills.  Many  of  thesci 
have  been  healed  and  gone  away  rejoicing,  and  all  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  of  Him  who  died  to  bring  salvation  to  the  people  of  all  lands. 

Last  year  we  reported  a  larger  number  of  in-patients  than  any  previous 
year,  and  this  year  there  has  been  a  still  further  increase.  In  our  work  we 
have  been  brought  into  very  close  touch  with  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  long  train  of  sin  and  sorrow  that  go  with  them. 

One  day  a  wee  mite  of  humanity  was  brought  to  the  hospital  nearly  ex- 
hausted for  want  of  nourishment.  The  mother  said  she  had  given  it  to  a 
relative  to  nurse  so  she  could  have  her  time  for  work.  This  foster-mother 
had  evidently  thought  more  of  the  money  she  received  than  of  the  welfare  of 
the  child,  and  when  its  life  was  ebbing  away  had  returned  it  to  the  mother 
who  was  looking:  to  us  to  restore  it  when  it  was  too  late. 

Another  day  we  were  called  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  woman  weeping  and 
sobbing  in  great  distress.  It  was  the  wail  of  the  Magdalen  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  her  suffering  and  shame.  The  same  old  story  of  one  sin  fol- 
lowed by  another,  until  health  and  hope  and  self-respect  were  wrecked. 
She  kept  saying  between  her  sobs,  "  Forgive  me  ;  forgive  me."  We  did 
what  we  could  for  her  relief,  and  pointed  her  to  a  better  way.  As  soon  as 
she  was  better  she  slipped  away  from  the  hospital  when  no  one  knew  it. 

Among  the  patients  of  the  better  class  was  the  mother  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  in  the  hospital  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  so  much  pleased  by  the  way 
her  sufferings  were  relieved  that  she  has  from  time  to  time  brought  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  mother  is  about  sixty  years  old.  She  had 
received  a  telegram  announcing  the  death  of  her  son  in  Amoy  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  hours.     This  sudden  shock  and  the  wailing  and  mourning  that 
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followed  resulted  in  parriysis.  When  we  were  called  she  was  unable  to 
move  the  left  side  of  her  body.  The  left  leg  and  arm  were  considerably 
swollen.  She  was  reported  in  a  few  days  after  our  visit  as  somewhat  im- 
proved, and  then  we  did  not  hear  from  her  for  a  week,  when  we  were 
invited  again  to  call  on  her.  The  family  said  they  had  called  in  a  native 
doctor  to  see  her,  but  "  his  medicine  did  not  agree  with  her,"  so  tiiey  had 
decided  to  give  the  case  over  to  me.  They  said  she  wished  to  come  to  the 
hospital.  This  was  what  we  desired,  as  it  was  probable  that  if  she  were 
placed  under  favorable  conditions  the  clot  would  be  absorbed  and  she  would 
recover  the  use  of  her  limbs.  We  hardly  dared  hope  for  this,  as  ladies  in 
mandarin  families  aro  so  unwilling  to  leave  their  homes.  In  a  few  days  she 
came  and  took  a  private  room,  and  had  five  members  of  her  family  with  her 
for  company.  She  remained  with  us  for  several  weeks  and  improved  stead- 
ily, gradually  gaining  the  power  to  walk  about  her  room.  One  morning 
when  I  went  in  she  seemed  very  happy  and  said  she  felt  so  strong  she  was 
going  to  the  hapel  '*  to  worship."  Every  morning  after  that  she  walked 
across  the  court  to  prayers,  and  seemed  to  take  great  satisfaction  in  worship- 
ing because  she  had  been  healed.  When  we  tried  to  teach  her  of  the  need 
of  repentance  and  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  in  order  to  render  true  worship, 
it  seemed  to  be  something  she  could  not  comprehend.  But  we  hope  the 
younger  members  of  her  family  who  were  with  her  were  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  teaching  to  which  they  listened  while  they  were  here.  When  she 
left  she  gave  te;.  dollars  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  room.  They  also  said, 
probably  because  they  thought  it  would  sound  well,  that  if 'she  continued  to 
improve  they  would  give  more  money. 

One  very  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  six  years 
of  study  and  practice  in  the  hospital  by  our  four  medical  students.  The 
graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  church,  and  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  essays  by  the  students,  instrumental  music  by  Miss  Brown,  and  addresses 
by  Mr.  Hartwell  and  Miss  Newton.  Four  of  our  Chinese  girls  who  are 
studying  il.nglish  sang  "  I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  -dear  Lord." 
The  graduates  s:.ng  a  parting  hymn  of  which  both  the  words  and  tune  were 
original. 

Miss  Newton  had  taught  all  the  members  of  the  class  but  one  in  the  Pona- 
sang  school,  and  w;  thought  it  a  very  ha\py  circumstance  that  she  could 
speak  to  them  on  this  occ-ision.  In  a  very  pleasing  way  she  compared  their 
progress  to  the  blossoming  and  fruit  bearing  of  a  tree,  and  congratulated 
them  upon  reaching  another  goal.  One  f  the  graduates  will  remain  in  the 
hospital.  We  had  hoped  to  have  two,  but  the  student  who  married  into 
a  heathen  family  has  not  been  permitted  to  return.     Her  husband's  friends 
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have  no  sympathy  with  her  aims  and  expect  her  to  do  impossible  things. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  may  be  realized,  and  she  be 
allowed  to  come  back  and  work  in  the  hospital.  Another  student  married 
into  the  Methodist  mission  and  has  gone  to  live  in  a  village  near  Foochow. 
Both  of  these  women  will  make  themselves  useful  wherever  they  are.  The 
student  from  the  Inghok  region  has  begun  work  in  the  Inghok  city  dispen- 
sary, left  vacant  by  Doctor  Goddard's  return  to  America.  Tlie  student  who 
was  with  Doctor  Goddard  has  come  to  our  Foochow  hospital  to  continue 
her  training.  She  works  very  nicely  with  the  graduate  assistant.  We  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  having  such  a  pleasant  class  of  medical  students 
to  train,  and  we  trust  their  lives  may  be  a  great  blessing. 

Another  patient  to  whom  we  ministered  this  year  was  Nguk  Ung,  the 
daughter  of  Pastor  Ting.  As  a  family  they  have  been  sorely  bereaved  in 
the  loss  of  children,  and  about  two  years  ngo  it  became  evident  that  they 
must  part  with  this  lovely  girl  also.  She  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Ponasang  Training  School,  where  she  had  made  herself  so  useful 
as  a  teacher.  We  received  her  into  the  hospital  th.'it  she  might  have  better 
care  than  at  home.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  her  with  us,  and  her 
patient  witnessijig  for  Christ  must  have  been  a  blessing  to  other  patients. 
During  the  bright  autumn  days  she  seemed  to  improve,  and  her  hopeful 
spirit  grasped  at  the  slightest  prospect  of  return  to  her  loved  work.  She 
enjoyed  her  pleasant  room  at  the  hospital  where  she  could  look  upon  the 
white  pagoda  and  the  banyan  trees  around  the  temples  on  the  city  walls. 
She  entered  enthusiastically  into  everything  that  was  going  on  as  long  as 
she  was  able,  and  especially  enjoyed  the  Sunday  morning  study  of  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  with  the  students,  which  we  held  in  her  room  that 
she  might  join  with  us.  But  a^:  the  cold  weather  came  on  her  cough  be- 
came more  troublesome,  and  as  she  grew  weaker  it  seemed  best  that  she 
should  return  home.  And  now  as  we  are  writing  our  report  the  tidings 
come  that  she  has  entered  into  rest.  Another  daughter  from  the  land  of 
Sinim  saved  for  the  eternal  kingdom.  As  she  was  carried  t  he  burial  her 
coffin  was  covered  with  flowers,  speaking  to  all  of  the  Christian's  hope — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  strange  and  meanirgless  emblems  of  the  heathen. 
Purified  by  suffering  and  sorrow,  her  face  was  ..n  inspiration  while  she  was 
with  us,  and  the  memory  of  such  beautiful  lives  is  a  rich  reward  for  those 
who  are  working  here  and  in  the  homeland  to  bring  the  light  of  the  gospel 
to  these  suffering  ones. 


I 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

A    SERIES    OF    SIX    LESSONS  ON  THE  RUDIMENTS   OF  THE  ADMINIS 
TRATION  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

BY    MISS   HBLBN    S.    LATHROP. 
I.       THE   A.    B.    C.    F.    M. 

Administration, — The  American  Board  of  Q>mmissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  is  a  corporate  body  of  350  members,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 
All  executive  business  is  transacted  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  a  body  of 
six  laymen  and  six  clergymen,  who  meet  fortnightly  with  the  officers  of  the 
Board.  To  them  all  reports  and  requests  from  Missions,  and  all  applica- 
tions from  candidates  are  submitted,  and  by  them  all  problems  of  policy  and 
expenditure  solved.  Through  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Barton  the  Board  is  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  foreign  field,  through  Dr.  Daniels  with 
the  work  at  home,  while  Dr.  Strong  has  charge  of  publications.  Mr. 
Wiggin,  as  Treasurer,  receives  all  donations  and  provides  outfits,  salaries 
and  expenses ;  and  Mr.  Swett  purchases  supplies,  receives  and  ships  all 
missionary  boxes.  As  a  business  corporation  the  Board  conducts  its  afifairs 
with  such  prudence  and  economy  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  but  8^ 
per  cent,  91 J  cents  of  every  dollar  going  to  the  foreign  field. 

Beginning, — The  American  Board  was  formed  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  as 
the  outcome  of  meetings  for  prayer  among  the  students  at  Williams'  College, 
at  one  of  which,  in  1806,  held  under  a  haystack  for  shelter  from  a  tem- 
pest, Samuel  Mills  proposed  to  his  comrades  that  they  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  declaring,  "  We  can  do  it  if  we  will."  During  four  years  they 
planned,  consulting  leaders  in  churches  and  colleges,  distributing  literature, 
and  endeavoring  to  create  a  spirit  of  sending  equal  to  their  readiness  to  go, 
until  in  1810  a  small  company  of  ministers  organized  the  American  Board 
in  order  to  reply  to  these  men,  "  Go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  we  will 
help."  Five  men  were  selected,  their  salaries  pledged,  and  in  February, 
18 1 2,  they  sailed  for  India,  establishing  there  our  first  foreign  mission. 

Constituency, — The  work  has  always  depended  upon  the  benevolence  of 
people  at  home,  and  according  to  their  oflTerings  have  workers  been  sent  out 
and  missions  maintained,  the  Board  being  only  the  instrument  through  which 
the  5,604  Congregational  churches  in  the  United  States,  with  their  Sunday 
schools  and  Endeavor  Societies,  send  forth  the  news  of  salvation.  The  first 
year  the  Treasurer  handled  less  than  $1,000;  last  year,  $737,957.  To  main- 
tain pledged  work  a  regular  income  must  be  received,  and  to  provide  for 
natural  growth  it  is  indispensable  that  this  income  increase.     Thus  constant 
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effort  is  made  to  extend  among  the  constituency  such  information  and  appeals 
as  shall  lead  to  ever  greater  consecration  of  interest  and  support. 

Field, — "  The  field  is  the  world."  A  hundred  years  ago  our  foreign  mis- 
sions were  carried  on  among  the  Indians,  because  it  was  not  feasible  to  go 
abroad.  Now  every  country  is  open  to  missionary  effort ;  transportation  is 
made  easy,  languages  have  been  so  translated  they  are  acquired  more  quickly, 
the  demand  for  educational,  evangelistic  and  medical  work  everywhere  is 
unparalleled.  Carey  was  told  to  sit  down  and  leave  the  heathen  to  God.  We 
believe  God  has  left  the  heathen  to  us,  in  that  with  us  rests  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  entering  all  parts  of  the  field  with  the  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  until  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  hear  and  believe. 

Missions. — The  American  Board  has  established  20  missions, — 3  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  3  in  Africa,  3  in  Turkey  and  i  in  Bulgaria,  4  in  China,  2  in 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  one  each  in  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain  and  Austria.  In 
these  are  102  stations,  where  missionaries  reside,  and  1,268  outstatioiis,  where 
work  is  carried  on  by  native  pastors,  teachers,  Bible  woiiien,  and  other  asso- 
ciates. They  have  495  churches,  117  colleges  and  higher  schools,  and  1,153 
common  schools.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  28  huiguages,  into  all  of  which 
the  Bible  is  translated  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  present  force  of  missionaries 
is  539,  and  within  reach  of  their  influence  are  over  100,000,000  souls.  The 
mission  in  Hawaii,  established  in  1819,  and  carried  on  at  first  under  bitter 
persecution,  was  surrendered  to  the  native  churches  in  1863,  vvlien  the 
Islands  were  practically  civilize<l  and  christianized,  and  the  people  them- 
selves carrying  on  missionary  work — a  type  of  the  life-giving  and  self-propa- 
gating power  of  the  gospel. 
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Contributions  for         The    contributions  for   the   first    month    of    our  new 
THE  Month.  financial  year,  which  ended  November  i8th,  were  $368.48 

less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  principal  cause  of  the  falling  ofl"  is 
the  failure  of  one  of  our  large  Branches  to  send  a  report.  We  feel  sure  that 
a  double  amount  from  this  Branch  next  month  will  more  than  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Let  us  all  be  careful  that  nothing  is  left  undone  which  will  make 
our  entrance  into  the  new  century  worthy  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  vs  and 
th^  Master  whom  w^  s^rv?, 
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Missionary  It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  home  our  missionaries  from  Mardin, 
Personals.  Mrs.  Olive  P.  Andrus  and  Miss  C.  H.  Pratt,  who  arrived  in 
tins  country  November  21st.  Miss  Flora  A.  Hartt,  a  new  missionary  ap- 
pointed for  Ahmednagar  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Stockbridge,  sailed  from 
New  York  November  25th.  She  expects  to  meet  in  England  Rev.  E.  S. 
Hume,  who  has  made  a  short  visit  in  this  country,  and  Miss  Alice  Hardinor, 
both  on  their  way  to  the  Marathi  Mission.  A  bright  word  has  come  back 
from  Mrs.  Price  dated  Honolulu,  November  nth.  She  reports  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  that  she  is  feeling  stronger  than  when  she  left  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Channel  was  well,  although  she  had  suffered  much  from  seasickness 
on  the  way.  They  were  expecting  to  leave  for  Guam  the  next  day,  and  to 
arrive  there  November  27th. 

Our  Martyrs  at  At  last  we  have  what  we  believe  to  be  an  authoritative 
Pao-ting-fu.  account  of  the  last  known  of  our  dear  friends  Miss  Morrill 
and  Miss  Gould.  Miss  Gould's  father  wrote  some  time  since  to  General 
Chaffee's  adjutant,  a  personal  friend,  asking  him  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  very  last  known  of  his  daughter  :.nd  other  missionaries,  and  has  received 
the  following  from  an  American  ofHcer,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Pao-ting-fu  :  "  The  following  statement  is  made  up  from  accounts  of  numer- 
ous persons,  and  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  though  no  direct  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses  has  yet  been  secured.  The  following  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, viz.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simcox  and  three  children,  with  one  young  lady, 
name  unknown,  who  had  recently  joined  them.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  and  Dr. 
George  Taylor,  lived  in  several  buildings  located  in  one  compound  situated  in, ' 
or  very  near,  a  village  lying  one  mile  north  S  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  On 
the  4th  day  of  the  6th  Chinese  month  (about  July  ist) — exact  date  cannot  be 
determined  without  a  calendar — the  compound  was  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  villagers  and  Boxers.  The  occupants  made  some  defense,  or  at  any  rate 
could  not  be  dislodged.  It  is  presumed  Dr.  Taylor  come  out  of  his  house  to 
parley  with  those  attacking,  when  he  was  cut  down  and  killed,  and  his  body 
more  or  less  mutilated,  and  perhaps  thrown  into  the  flames  later.  Failing  to 
gain  access  to  the  buildings,  they  were  fired  by  the  attacking  party,  and  the 
inmates  perished  in  the  flames.  The  Chinese  Christians  and  servants  to  the 
number  of  about  seventy,  living  in  the  compound  (at  that  time)  also  perished  ; 
but  whether  they  were  killed  or  were  burned  does  not  appear  clearly.  The 
next  day,  being  the  5th  day  of  the  Chinese  6th  month  (about  July  2d),  a 
compound  in  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  attacked.  In  this  compound,  in  a 
village  south  of  the  south  gate,  lived  the  following  persons,  American  mis- 
sionaries belonging  to  the  Amerip^n  Poard,— Mr  Pitkin,  Miss  Morrill,  Hm 
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Gould.  Near  by  there  lived  in  another  compound  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall, 
two  children  and  Mr.  Cooper,  English  (Canadian)  missionaries.  About  six 
A.  M.  of  the  above  date  the  Pitkin  compound  was  attacked  and  looted  by  the 
villagers.  Mr.  Pitkin  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  a  revolver,  but  was 
shot  by  the  villagers  and  then  beheaded  in  the  compound,  his  head  being 
carried  away  and  his  body  buried.  About  this  time  the  villagers  were  joined 
by  the  Boxers,  to  whom  word  had  been  sent  of  the  proceedings.  Miss 
Morrill  and  Miss  Gould  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  taken  from  the  house, 
but  when  outside  Miss  Gould  was  found  to  be  dead.  Presumably  her  body 
was  left  in  the  compound  and  buried  there.  The  Chinese  Christians  and 
servants,  to  the  number  of  ten,  perished  at  this  time.  Miss  Morrill  was 
taken  into  the  city,  bound  as  before  described,  swung  on  a  pole  or  lance,  and 
taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Boxers,  where  she  remained  all  day.  Dur- 
ing the  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall,  their  two  children  and  Mr.  Cooper  were 
brought  to  where  Miss  Morrill  was  held.  It  is  impossible  to  discover 
whether  any  atrocities  were  committed  upon  the  persons  of  the  women  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  it  is  generi4lly  believed  that  they  were  not  violated,  but  were 
roughly  knocked  about.  About  6  o'cloc!:  in  the  evening  the  entire  party 
was  taken  outside  the  city,  by  the  south  gate,  and  beheaded,  one  child  being 
speared  by  a  Boxer." 

Grote  Hutcheson,  Captain  6th  Cavalry. 
Pao-ting-fu,  China,  October  22,  1900. 
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FROM    MR.    AND   MRS.    TEWKSBURY   OF    PEKING    TO    FAMILY    FRIENDS. 

August  i8th, — We  are  free,  or  partially  so  (Psalm  cxxiv.  7,  8).  This  is 
our  freedom  Psalm,  and  the  fifty-ninth  is  sometimes  called  the  "  mob '* 
Psalm.  This  reminds  me  of  h  w  much  the  Psalms  were  to  us  during  the 
siege.  Nearly  all  who  led  morning  prayers  read  fr'^m  them — they  were  so 
appropriate  and  so  comforting.  Wh  n  I  sent  my  last  long  letter  the  troops 
had  arrived  for  our  relief.  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  when  some  one  came  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  really  here — in  the  teiaiis  court  in  our  compound.  It 
seemed  incredible  that,  with  the  great  wall  of  Peking  and  all  the  gates  bar- 
ricaded to  keep  them  out,  and  the  Chinese  troops  who  had  gone  out  to  meet 
them,  our  American  boys  could  scale  the  wall  right  under  the  place  where 
the  Chinese  soldiers  were  firing  on  us.  Such  cheering  you  never  heard. 
The  Sikhs  joined  in  the  shouting,  but  the  Americans  were  *'  too  tired  to 
cheer."     They  had  had  a  fearful  march,  night  and  day,   from    Tientsin— 
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three  days  without  rations,  and  one  day  without  water,  except  what  they 
could  get  out  of  the  mud.     The  Americans  walked  through  two  of  the  gates 

'  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  could,  undoubtedly,  have  walked  straight  into  the 
Forbidden  City,  into  the  presence  of  the  old  lady  herself,  but  some  other 
power  objected,  saying  that  they  were  going  after  loot,  so  General  Chaffee 
ordered  a  retreat.  .  .  .  We  are  living  in  a  Chinese  Prince's  palace.  The 
occupants  have  all  run  away.  We  were  obliged  to  leave  the  British  Lega- 
tion, and  through  Mr.  Tewksbury's  desperate  efforts  we  secured  this  place. 
Everything  that  can  be  wanted  is  here.  We  have  nothing,  but  we  find  all 
our  needs  supplied.  Grain,  chickens,  mules  and  carts,  two  cows,  fruits ! 
We  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  stay,  but  it  is  as  uncertain  as  our  life  the  past 
months.  Do  not  worry  about  us.  We  are  doubtless  safe,  although  we  are 
not  out  of  trouble.  The  perplexities  which  await  us  are  not  less  harrow- 
ing than  those  of  the  siege.  Mr.  Tewksbury  is  just  bringing  over  our  Chris- 
tians now — in  a  rush.  We  shall  settle  down  sometime.  There  are  buildings 
for  a  chapel  service,  and  rooms  for  school — plenty  of  room  for  everybody. 

September  gth, — We  have  had  a  very  busy  week.  Miss  Chapin  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Wyckoff  are  off  for  Tientsin  to-morrow ;  the  first  because  she  is 
so  poorly,  and  decidedly  needs  rest.  .  .  .  We  all  need  a  decided  change, 
for  a  while,  at  least.  The  strain  has  been  a  severe  one  on  us  all.  To-day 
we  have  turned  the  Prince's  storehouse  into  our  winter  chapel.  I  have  seen 
the  New  Tork  Sun  up  to  July  27th.  What  an  awful  anxiety  for  our  dear 
ones.     May  God  be  praised  for  our  deliverance  ! 

Miss  H.  J.  Gilson,  Mt.  Silinda,  East  Africa,  writes  under  date  of  July  ist: — 

I  think  I  wrote  you  the  first  of  February  just  before  leaving  my  huts.  We 
had  very  heavy  rains  in  January,  and  there  had  been  unexpected  delays  in 
finishing  my  house.  I  had  neither  time  nor  strength  for  two  moves,  but  I 
knew  I  must  not  expose  myself  to  wet  and  dampness,  so  I  njoved  to  the  doc- 
tor's unfinished  house,  where  I  remained  until  the  first  of  May.  I  had  nine 
native  girls  sleeping  in  my  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  I  nightly  envied  pioneer 
missionaries  who  lived  and  worked  and  died  before  there  was  any  germ 
theory. 

I  am  now  very  comfortable  in  this  little  house  of  three  rooms.  To  be 
sure  the  chimneys  smoke,  but  they  will  not  have  to  be  used  all  the  year. 
Writing-desk,  small  tables,  books  and  a  pretty  book-case,  morris  chair,  pict- 
ures on  the  mud-plastered  walls,  a  very  comfortable  couch,  a  square  of  car- 
peting sent  me  by  tht  young  ladies  of  Hyde  Park,  pretty  draperies  at  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  little  dressing  room,  all  unite  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  in  my  sitting  room  which  seems  cozy  and  homelike« 
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Soon  after  coming  here  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  that  life  was  growing 
much  more  systematic  and  satisfactory,  when  one  of  my  girls,  who  had  not 
been  well  for  a, month,  suddenly  became  alarmingly  ill.  She  had  twenty 
convulsions  in  twelve  hours.  At  times  her  screams  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  place.  She  could  not  see,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  keeping  her  on  the 
bed.  Just  one  week  from  the  first  attack  she  was  in  a  convulsion  fgr  twenty 
hours.  For  two  weeks  she  was  gaining  gia^ually  but  slowly,  lier  sight  had 
returned,  and  I  had  great  hopes  of  her  recovery,  when  one  afternoon  I  found 
her  outside  on  the  ground,  blind  again.  She  said  she  wanted  to  die,  and 
there  were  many  symptoms  of  hysteria.  After  a  little  she  said  that  during 
the  morning  she  saw  Jesus  sitting  on  her  bed,  and  he  asked  if  she  knew 
where  she  was  going  when  she  died.  '  I  talked  with  her,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  a  real  faith  in  Christ  as  her  Saviour.  She  asked  to  see  several  of  the 
girls  and  three  of  the  boys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  and  Ladunia,  the  Zulu 
teacher.  Most  of  them  she  asked  to  pray  with  her.  She  lived  about  two 
weeks  after  this,  but  was  unconscious  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
experience  was  especially  hard  because  no  medical  aid  was  available.  _'he 
girls  occupy  buildings  about  eight  rods  froih  my  house,  and  I  was  thankful 
that  nearly  all  the  nights  were  moonlight,  it  was  so  much  less  weird  getting 
up  two  or  three  times  and  going  to  her. 

I  find  this  illness  has  taken  time  I  had  hoped  to  give  to  talks  with  friends  in 
the  home  land,  and  it  has  naturally  been  a  strain  upon  the  nerves,  but  it  has 
been  a  rich  experience  for  the  girls.  They  have  learned  lessons  which  they 
could  not  have  been  taught  in  any  other  way.  Never  before  had  they  seen 
a  sick  person  cared  for.  At  first  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  things 
we  are  always  ready  to  do  for  others  in  time  of  need.  That  Christ  did  so 
much  for  sick  people  came  to  have  a  new  meaning  during  those  days.  I 
was  very  thankful  that  we  are  told  He  touched  the  lepers.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  girls  conquered  themselves,  and  did  for  Dabaza  for  Christ's  sake. 
When  death  came  there  was  no  outcry,  no  panic,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sleep  in  the  hut  where  she  died.  You  know  they  always  leave  such  a  hut. 
The  boys,  too,  were  most  helpful.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any  native 
girl  or  woman  in  all  this  region  has  received  Christian  burial. 

Last  Sabbath  three  of  my  girls  united  with  the  church.  All  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  I  had  hoped  to  see  five  confess  their  faith 
in  Christ,  but  after  the  examination  two  were  detected  in  lying  and  stealing. 
I  believe  they  both  are  Christians,  and  hope  at  some  future  time  to  see  them 
received  into  the  church. 

Life  alone,  especially  in  this  climate,  is  very  depressing.  Superintending 
the  work  of  the  girls  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  training  them  practically  in 
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domestic  science,  seeing  that  the  work  is  done  properly  in  their  house  and 
mine,  spending  four  hours  in  the  schoolroom  where  the  work  is  most 
exhausting,  teaching  the  girls  to  sew,  cutting  their  clothes  and  assisting  in. 
the  making  and  mending  of  them,  keeping  up  the  proper  discipline,  meeting 
the  girls  every  evening  for  prayers, — all  this  must  be  done^  and  it  is  more 
than  one  alone  can  do  well. 


»•< 


®m  ffiorh  ui  Mome. 


GROWTH  IN  OUR  WORK. 

To  those  who  are  prayerfully  watching  the  interests  of  our  Board  in  the 
home  churches  there  is  no  part  of  our  annual  meeting  more  important  than 
the  reports  of  our  Branches.  Tire  summing  up  of  the  year's  work  is  clearly 
brought  out,  so  that  all  who  hear  them  can  know  just  our  condition.  For 
those  who  did  not  hear  these  reports  we  give  the  items  of  growth  and  a  few 
specially  practical  suggestions. 

Andover  and  Wodurn  Branch  reports  gains  of  one  auxiliary  ,and  five 
cradle  rolls ;  of  membership  in  tpn  auxiliaries  and  a  decrease  in  seven ;  of 
contributions  in  ten  and  a  loss  in  ten,  the  loss  being  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  failure  to  send  them  in  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  **  If  fees 
and  mite  boxes,  pledges  and  envelopes,  thank  offerings  and  Easter  gifts  do 
not  swell  the  treasury,  we  must  feel  that  in  some  way  the  legitimate 
development  is  dwarfed." 

Barnstable  Branch  has  three  new  auxiliaries  and  another  expected  soon. 

In  one  church  where  only  a  few  of  the  society  came  together  once  a  quarter, 

one  member  who  was  also  on  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Christian 

Endeavor  Society  arranged  to  take  charge  of  the  service  the  first  Sunday 

evening   in   each    month,    making   it  a   live    and    interesting    missionary 
meeting. 

Berkshire  Branch  reports  good  results  from  visits  of  a  Student  Volun- 
teer Band,  increasing  contributions  from  some  churches,  but  not  diminish- 
ing receipts  in  auxiliaries.  A  larger  number  of  study  classes  gives  fine 
promise  for  the  future. 

JBastern  Connecticut  Branchy  at  the  close  of  its  quarter  of  a  century, 
made  an  extra  silver  ofTering  of  over  eight  hundred  dollars,  assocititing  with 
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it  the  name  of  Gilman,  as  a  tribute  of  love  to  its  retiring  president.  All  the 
auxiliaries  and  the  churches  which  have  no  organization  have  been  visited 
during  the  year,  from  which  encouraging  gain  is  expected  in  t|ie  future. 

JSssex  North  Branch  reports  the  inauguration  last  May  of  a  thorough 
canvass  of  churches,  and  much  is  expected  as  a  result.  One  society  has 
contributed  for  the  Memorial  Fund. 

In  Essex  South  Branch  interest  in  missionary  literature  and  systematic  * 
study  is  gaining  ground.     A  new  junior  auxiliary  and  a  new  cradle  roll  have 
been  formed. 

JFranklin  County  Branchy  although  *'  limited  in  area  and  resources," 
reports  a  gain  in  interest  and  membership,  a  new  mission  circle,  and  contrib- 
uting society  an  extra  gift  of  $60  for  the  Memorial  Fund. 

Hampshire  County  Branch  has  gained  two  new  junior  societies,  and 
adopted  a  new  missionary.  Miss  Mary  I.  Ward,  the  daughter  of  a  vice 
president.  "  An  unusually  helpful  day  was  when  the  presidents  of  auxil- 
iaries were  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Branch  officers,  and  when  in- 
formal discussion  brought  out  most  useful  suggestions  for  work." 

Hartford  Branch  has  made  spyecial  effort  in  the  lines  suggested  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Syracuse,  and  reports  a  memorial  fund  of 
$1,265.87,  a  gain  of  one  auxiliary  and  two  junior  societies,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  study  clasps  formed.  This  Branch  also  has  sent  one  of  its  own, 
Miss  Matilda  S.  Calder,  to  the  foreign  field. 

In  the  newly  formed  Eastern  Maine  Branch  the  year  has  been  largely 
one  of  organization.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  full  of  interest;  county 
officers  are  in  earnest  to  arouse  interest ;  pledges  have  been  fully  met,  and 
the  officers  face  the  coming  year  with  hopeful  hearts. 

Western  Maine  Branchy  in  the  first  year  after  the  division  of  the  State  into 
two  branches,  has  held  its  own  In  receipts  and  in  numbers.  A  good  report 
for  a  transition  year.  The  long  anxiety  with  reference  to  its  two  mission- 
aries in  China — Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould — has  made  the  summer  a 
sad  one.  The  secretary  adds :  '*  Surely  a  fresh  blessing  will  come  to  our 
Maine  Branch  through  the  voices  of  these  girls,  who,  though  dead,  yet 
speak,  urging  us  to  take  up  with  renewed  zeal  the  work  they  have  left. 
Faithful  unto  death,  they  have  gained  the  crown  of  life.  We  shall  go  forth 
with  fresh  consecration,  hope  and  faith,  realizing  that  God's  ways  are 
not  our  ways,  but  that  China  is  sacred  ground,  enriched  by  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  where  the  seed  sown  by  our  beloved  ones  will  in  his  own  good 
time  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundredfold." 

Middlesex  Branch  has  passed  its  twenty-fifth  milestone  the  past  year, 
and  "  nrnny  member^  are  conscious  of  new  enthusiasm  from  the  historic  past, 
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and  new  values  in  the  opportunities  of  the  present  and  future.'*    An  increase 
of  nine  per  cent  in  receipts  is  a  delightful  outcome  of  special  effort. 

New  Hampshire  Branch  reports  one  new  auxiliary  formed  during  the 
year,  and  the  gift  of  a  memorial  of  $530,  bearing  the  name  of  Miss  Abby  E. 
Mclntire,  the  Branch  treasurer  for  twenty-five  years. 

Two  watchwords  have  been  before  the  New  Haven  Branch  the  past  year, 
"  Determined  effort,"  and  "  Redeeming  the  time."  The  aim  of  **  Deter- 
mined effort"  was  for  an  auxiliary  and  mission  circle  in  every  church.  *'A 
special  committee  was  appointed,  the  territory  carefully  surveyed,  and  con- 
ditions considered.  Letters  were  written  to  pastors  of  the  churches,  per- 
sonal calls  were  made,  and  in  many  cases  much  of  that  importunity  was 
employed  which  the  Scriptures  illustrate  as  sometimes  successful,"  all  result- 
ing in  eleven  new  auxiliaries  and  fifteen  new  mission  circles.  Thank-offering 
meetings  have  become  more  general,  and  more  Lenten  offerings  were  gathered 
than  ever  before.  "  During  the  past  summer  one  of  the  venerated  founders  of 
the  Branch,  Mrs.  Woolsey,  passed  on  to  the  heavenly  land.  Among  the 
costly  stones  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Branch,  silently  as  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  was  the  quiet  influence  of  Mrs.  Woolsey.  Her  unob- 
trusive, careful  regard  for  many  little  things  kept  the  machinery  oiled ;  her 
ready  sympathy  and  consecrated  purse  made  the  way  smooth  to  many  a 
wearied  worker  at  home  and  abroad  ;  her  gracious  hospitality  opyened  her 
house  to  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  for  many  years ;  these  are 
but  hints  of  the  sweet  ministries  which  came  from  a  life  fragrant  with  good 
deeds  and  rich  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master  whom  she  served." 

New  York  State  Branch  reports  a  gain  of  twenty-three  organizations 
during  the  year.  "  The  president's  quarterly  letters  to  the  auxiliaries  and 
quarterly  reports  from  vice  presidents  are  inspiring  and  mark  progress.  At 
the  request  of  the  junior  secretary  the  vice  presidents  are  appointing  junior 
assistants  in  each  association." 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch  reports  a  gain  of  four  senior  societies,  of 
three  junior  contributing  societies,  and  of  $458.74  over  the  previous  year. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  memorial  contributions,  results  of  which  will  not 
be  known  till  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  The  Branch  has  suffered  much 
in  the  death  of  its  junior  secretary,  Miss  Tucker,  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic 
worker. 

In  North  Middlesex  Branch  there  has  been  real  increase  of  interest  and 
endeavor  nil  along  the  line  and  one  juvenile  society  organized.  The  secre- 
tary for  junior  work  has  brought  out  a  catechism  on  India,  which  the  elders 
feel  they  can  study  with  profit. 

Old  Colony  Branch  *'  has  started  on  its  twentieth  year  of  usefulness,  and 


is  still  steadfast.'*  The  impulse  given  by  me  semiannual  meetmg  of  the 
Board  held  within  its  borders  in  May  has  been  felt  in  the  intervening 
months.     A  new  movement  for  junior  work  is  also  encouraging. 

Philadelphia  Branch  has  made  a  gain  of  two  auxiliaries,  one  cradle  roll 
and  thirteen  contributing  societies,  Christian  Endeavor,  King's  Daughters, 
and  Sunday-schools;  also  the  large  increase  of  $475  in  contributions. 
"Early  in  the  year  large  wall  cards  were  sent  out  on  which  the  list  of 
pledged  work  was  printed  with  three  lines  to  be  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
the  auxiliary,  the  amount  of  money  raised  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount 
—in  advance — which  it  was  hoped  it  would  try  to  raise  the  coming  year. 
These,  with  frequent  letters  from  the  president  and  the  use  of  Lenten  envel- 
opes, helped  to  increase  the  offerings."  A  feature  of  tliis  Branch  is  its  neigh- 
borhood meetings,  three  of  which  have  been  held  during  the  year  in  Jersey 
City,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  Newark. 

Rhode  Island  has  made  the  remarkable  gain  of  $i?453-77  in  receipts, 
including  $818.70  in  a  memorial  offering.  Good  results  have  been  achieved 
among  young  people,  the  junior  secretary  having  spoken  thirty-seven  times 
in  different  societies.  The  Branch  has  recently  created  a  new  office, — that  of 
Superintendent  of  literature, — and  it  is  expected  to  have  a  missionary  alcove 
in  the  Providence  Public  Library,  containing,  among  other  books,  a  complete 
set  of  bound  volumes  of  Life  and  Light  and  reports  of  the  Board  from  the 
beginning. 

Sfringjield  Branch  has  experienced  an  unusual  change  in  officers,  hav- 
ing a  new  president,  two  vice  presidents  and  three  secretaries.  The  plan 
in  this  Branch  mentioned  in  Life  and  Light  for  January,  1900,  has  been  par- 
tially carried  out,  and  is  to  be  tried  another  year  "  with  more  zeal  and  more 
knowledge  where  to  apply  the  zeal  before  it  is  pronounced  either  success  or 
failure."  The  gains  for  the  year  are  one  auxiliary,  one  cradle  roll,  $300  for 
the  treasury  and  $630  for  the  memorial  fund,  new  contributors,  and  new 
readers  of  Life  and  Light. 

Suffolk  Branch  has  gained  one  new  auxiliary  and  $1,028.06  in  receipts. 
Lenten  envelopes  were  generally  distributed  and  brought  about  $500  to  the 
treasury,  and  thank-offering  meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  of  the 
societies. 

"At  its  annual  meeting  Vermont  Branch  listened  to  a  little  sermon  on 
the  text,  *  How^  Jong  ^^e  ye  slack  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God 
hath  given  you.'     The  preacher — the  recording  secretary — had  prepared  a 

"lap  upon  which  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  State,  with  auxili- 
J^ries,  were  marked  with  red  ;  those  without,  with  green.  Thus  a  striking  ilhis- 
^tion  was  presented  of  the  sections  of  the  State  not  organized  for  missionarY 
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effort.  The  resident  female  membership  of  the  churches  and  the  approxi- 
mate membership  of  the  auxiliaries  were  given."  The  secretary  adds: 
*^  Early  in  the  century  the  foreign  missionary  work  infused  new  life  into 
dying  churches.  Have  we  any  better  remedy  to-day  for  thj  weaker  churches 
or  for  any  church  in  our  State  ?  *  The  Branch  membership  being  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  women  and  the  total  number  of  Life  and  Light 
taken  being  only  502,  it  was  aptly  said  :  '*  Five  hundred  newspapers  would 
hardly  answer  for  three  thousand  people,  neither  will  five  hundred  and  two 
copies  of  Life  and  Light  coming  into  the  State  keep  all  of  our  Branch 
membership  well  informed,  especially  since  it  is  a  monthly  publication,  not 
a  daily." 

Worcester  County  Branch  has  just  celebrated  its  silver  anniversary.  "  It 
did  not  have  a  band  and  a  torch-light  procession  as  the  political  silver  party 
did,  but  it  had  a  procession  of  treasurers  representing  6fly-three  auxiliaries, 
who  deposited  at  the  platform  pretty  envelopes  containing  gifts  amounting 
to  $510."  Points  of  advance  during  the  year  were  :  study  of  the  fields  in  the 
larger  aspects;  a  little  more  attention  given  to  missionary  books  and  the 
larger  literature ;  more  missionary  addresses ;  more  tactful,  direct  and  sys- 
tematic methods ;  increase  of  the  several  elements ;  larger  contributions  and 
three  new  auxiliaries.  Two  weaknesses  were  mentioned  :  lack  of  organiza- 
ticms  among  children,  and  thirteen  hill  towns  where  there  is  no  organization 
connected  with  the  Board. 
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The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond.  By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  F.R.G.S. 
With  maps  and  116  illustrations.  In  two  volumes.  Royal  Svo.  Publishers, 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     London,  John  Murray,  1899.     Price  $6. 

China,  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in  a  state  of  bloody 
transition  to  a  higher  level  of  politics,  trade  and  perhaps  of  religion.  Her 
soil  has  been  copiously  drenched  by  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs.  The 
Chinese  Christian  converts  have  exhibited  constancy  and  heroism  not  sur- 
passed by  the  early  Christians  under  the  persecutions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
paganism.  The  uprising  of  the  Boxers  against  foreigners  has  shown  that 
Chinese  superstition  is  capable  of  as  much  ferocity  and  fanaticism  as  were  the 
heathen  populations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Chinese  of  our  time  need 
to  learn  to  obey  the  command,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; "  and  certain  foreign 
Powers  who  have  coveted  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
need  to  learn  the  international  importance  of  the  command,  ^^  Thou  shalt 
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not  steal."  China  is  the  last  great  pagan  Empire  of  the  world.  All  wise 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  to  be  used  for  its  regeneration  has  a  com- 
manding interest  for  the  twentieth  century. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  two  stately  volumes  on  "The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Be- 
yond" appear  at  a  date  when  their  importance  is  ample  and  strategic.  The 
eyes  of  all  civilized  nations  are  fastened  on  China.  Whoever  speaks  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  with  the  authority  of  a  skilled  original  observer  is  sure  of 
a  cosmopolitan  hearing.  Mrs.  Bishop's  biography  needs  only  to  be  recited 
in  outline  to  show  that  she  has  perhaps  no  rival  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject she  discusses  in  connection  with  the  Far  East.  She  was  born  in  York- 
shire, England,  in  1S32.  Her  fiither  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Bird,  B.A., 
rector  of  Tattenhall,  Cheshire.  She  was  educated  at  home,  and  began  to 
travel  at  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  produced  picturesque  books  con- 
cerning the  Rocky  Mountains  and  J;he  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  well  known 
by  the  two  volumes  (1S80)  entitled  *'  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan."  At  first  she 
was  not  specially  interested  in  foreign  Christian  missions,  but  has  become, 
by  actual  observation,  one  of  their  most  judicious  interpreters  and  advocates. 
She  has  herself  built  five  hospitals  and  an  orphanage  in  the  East,  and  is 
especially  interested  in  philanthropic  work,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and 
particularly  in  medical  missions.  She  was  married  to  John  Bishop,  M.D., 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  in  1S81.  He  died  in  1886.  Since  then  she 
has  traveled  for  five  years  in  Asia.  In  England  and  Scotland  she  has 
pleaded  on  many  platforms  the  needs  of  the  East ;  she  has  delivered  frequent 
lectures  before  geographical  and  other  societies.  In  1892  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  In  1897  she 
read  a  paper  before  this  Society,—  the  only  lady  who  has  received  this 
honor.  In  1898,  after  extensive  journeys  in  Korea,  Siberia  and  China,  ex- 
tending over  several  years,  she  published  "Korea  and  Her  Neighbors," 
and  in  1899,  "  ^^^^  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond." 

These  volumes  have  a  personal,  geographical,  religious  and  political 
interest  of  a  high  order.  We  might  dwell  long  on  her  adventures,  some 
of  which  exhibit  a  daring  disregard  of  Chinese  custom  which  brought  upon 
her  attacks  from  the  populace,  and  on  one  occasion  actually  endangered 
her  life.  She  penetrated  the  interior  to  the  great  province  of  Sze-Chuan, 
which  has  been  little  changed  by  any  influence  of  foreigners.  She  every- 
where studied  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices,  not  only  of  the  masses  but 
of  their  rulers.  Her  penetration  of  judgment,  her  definiteness  of  description, 
her  picturcsqueness  of  style  allure  the  reader  with  fascination  from  page  to 
page. 

On  the  whole  she  presents  a   highly  encouraging  view  of  Christian 
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word"  from  the  same  pen  will  be  found  in  the  Missionary  He  raid  of  September,  X90O) 
page  357.  The  Missionary  /Review  of  the  World  has  an  article  on  Orphanages  in 
July,  1899,  page  537. 

The  Christian  Herald  has  many  pathetic  appeals  for  the  orphans  of  India.  We 
select  a  few:  ''Missionaries  in  India  Plead  for  the  Fatherless,"  Christian  Herald^ 
Sept.  26,  1900,  page  791 ;  "  India's  Orphan  Children  Plead  for  Help,"  Sept.  19,  1900, 
page  772 ;  '*  Little  Folks  Who  Have  Helped  India's  Orphans,''  Sept.  19,  1900,  page 
773;  *'  Have  You  Adopted  an  India  Famine  Waif?"  Oct.  31,  1900,  page  893;  *•  Bishop 
Thoburn  Pleads  for  India's  Orphans,"  Sept.  5,  1900. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  in  her  article  on  **  Educated  Women  in  Modern  India,"  in  Lifb 
AND  Light,  March,  1900,  page  99,  refers  to  the  work  of  Pundita  Ramabai,  and  Dr.  A. 
T.  Pierson  gives  an  illustrated  account  of  *' Ramabai  and  the  Women  of  India"  in 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  July,  1899,  pages  481-488.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews,  36 
Rutland  Square,  Boston,  will  respond  to  any  inquiries  regarding  the  work  of  Pundita 
Ramabai. 

The  work  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind  has  been  among  the  most  gracious  ministra- 
tions of  our  medical  missionaries.  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Science,  Volume 
II.,  page  388,  gives  an -account  of  Dr.  Cochran's  work  in  Urumiah,  Persia.  The  work 
among  the  blind  girls  in  China  was  spoken  of  in  the  woman's  meeting  at  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference,  and  will  be  found  in  that  report  in  the  address  of  Mrs.  White  on 
"  Blind  Girls  in  China."  A  most  interesting  leaflet  on  the  •*  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
China "  can  be  obtained  by  »jt'i!ressing  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational 
House,  Bnstov* i  ii^ 

The  lesson  for  February  is  full^^ '"^^^  thrilling  possibilities.  The  uninterested 
woman  could  not  listen  to  its  truthful' sBCf*  without  being  deeply  stirred. 
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UNITED   STUDY  OfII^^^^^^- 
SIX  LESSONS  OxV  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NIN^iP^'^'^"   CENTURY. 

SECOND  LESSON— THE  CENTURY  IN  InS^^ 

L    A  five-minute  paper  on  the  condition  of  India  at  the  cloj^^^  eighteenth  cen- 

*"'^*w  ^""1  ,^*^"^'°"«  ^"d  P<>l'«cal  situation.    (^)  Later  changes  andSk"^""'"     ^^''^"" 
ence  book  No.  i.)  .  ^^ 

IL  The  entrance  of  various  British  and  American  societies  into  iIJL  i"^  ^^' 
eariy  missionaries..  Some  notable  names:  The  Serampore  Trio  ThT\?*°"'  '" 
Burma.  Heber  and  Cotton.  Scudder.  Lowrie  and  S^Z^LlZ ^^^"^^ 

m      The  ™T"  T)i  ''  '  ""'  '-^     ^'^  '^'>'=  ^"'°-  denomination      boaX  ,  S 

TV     M  '  •        ^^      u^^7'  "**•  •''  ^^^''"'  °"  ""«ionarr  efforts.     (Refcrence15t^^ 

IV.  Missionary  methods  eenerallv  u«..H  .-n  t„,i;.       -.u  ^         .     "■"■^"=™nce  Nlu. 

uctlonal  missions  as  introdS  bv  Duff  A  V  J"  five-minute  talks  on  C„^ 

p.*.ent.    (Reference  bookTNof,^,''w',tMeT';  "'  ^"^°"'  ""'  ^'  -n<^-te<J5 
W  The  development  of  CM  iian    i Lrltu^    ;«  r""'   °"v     ^''''"""  ^"»- ''  '3l  , 
missions.    (Reference  No.  ,)')  Sir.:    ^"^'''""T  ^°- '">     f'')  Evan^eli, '• 
!Jos.  a.  6,  10.)  ^     WB^Kinn-ngofwoman's  work  in  India.     (ReferenJ 

V.  Summary  of  the  resulU  of  the  century  of  missionary  effort     Th-  u 
w  «  cAart  or  blackboard  In  fhA  ft»r^  .,f            ■  ""ssionary  ettort.    This  may  be  giv, 
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Books  of  RsFkrsncb. — i.  **The  Conversion  of  India,**  by  George  Smith.  Pub- 
lished by  Revell.  This  contains  all  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  programme,  with 
the  exception  of  latest  statistics,  which  may  be  found  in  2.  Report  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference.  3.  Thoburn*s  "  India  and  Malaysia.*'  Eaton  and  Mains.  4.  The  lives 
of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward.  5.  The  life  of  Judson.  Baptist  Society  Publication. 
6.  '*Thc  Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood,"  by  Mrs.  Marcus  Fuller.  Revell.  7.  Butler*8 
"  Land  of  |he  Vedas."  Eaton  and  Mains.  8.  **  Indika,"  by  Hurst.  Harper.  9.  **  The 
Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  Trident,'*  by  Beach.  10.  **  Within  the  Purdah,"  Armstrong. 
Eaton  and  Mains.  11.  **  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,'*  by  Dennis.  Rtvell. 
12.  Life  of  Duff.     13.  **  Medical  Missions,"  by  John  Lowe. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

« 

Receipts  from  October  18, 1900,  to  November  18, 1900. 
M1S8  Sakah  L0UI8B  Dav.  Treasurer. 


MAIIVB. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wbeel- 

wri|;Ut,  Treas.    Baugor,  Aux.,  11;    Ma- 

cbias,  Aux.,  25, 
We&tem  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 

mau,  Treas.    Fortlaud,  Bethel  Ch.,  C.  E. 

80c., 


Total, 


36  00 


27  00 
63  00 


HEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Sew  Hampshire  Branch.— l\v%.  Allen  L. 
Frencb,  Treas.  Acwortb,  South,  Aux., 
44M);  Beilford,  Mrs.  A.  J.  French,  5; 
Claremout,  C.  E.  Boc.,  10;  Concord, 
Aux.,  40.  South  Ch.,  Thought  and  Work 
Circle,  10;  Derry,  Central  Cong.  Ch.,  C. 
£.  Soc.  2.50;  Henniker,  C.  £.  Soc.,  25; 
Jaffrey,  East,  Aux.,  22.50,  C.  E.  Soc, 
6J5;  Lyme,  Aux.,  48.26;  Nashua,  Pll- 
rrim  Ch.,  Cary  M.  C,  6;  Newport,  Cong. 
Cb., 48:  Peterboro,  Aax.,  16.87 ;  Stewarts- 
town,  Miss  Sarah  Couverse  5.30,  248  88 


Total, 


248  88 


YEBMORT. 


Vermont  Branch.— Mn.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Brattleboro,  West,  Whatsoever 
Circle  King's  Dau.,  5;  Cambridgeport, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  W.,  1;  Charlotte,  Miss  O.  P. 
Newell,  2;  Hardwick,  East,  3;  Luuen- 
barrh,  4;  Newbury,  Miss  F.  Leighton, 
2:  Norwich,  8.  E.  P.,  5;  St.  Johnsbury, 
North  Cb.,  11.17;  Swanton,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
ft;  Wnder,  Th.  Off.  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Tarleton), 
ttM,    Less  expenses,  13.85, 

Total, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


43  67 
43  57 


^Kitmr  and  Wobum  Branch.— Mm.  G. 
-ir-     S  IHnsmore.  Tr«»as.     Andover,    Fri»e 
^^     QL  Anx..  28.19;  Medford.  Mystic  Ch., 
s:      CJL  8oe.,  20;    Wakefield,   Aax.,  55; 
^'<       'ViiidTllle,  8.  8.,  4;   Winchester,  First 
Ctim,  Ch^  Aux.,  l.  Mission  Union  (to 
t  L.  M'e  Mrs.  Alice  Atwood  Colt, 
Harriet  Karab  Smith),  BO,  168  19 
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Barnstable  Branch.— Misa  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.  Ceitireville,  Aux.,  10;  Chatham, 
Aux.,  11.75;  Falmouth,  Aux.,  31.17; 
North  Falmouth,  20;  South  Dennis, 
Aux.,  10;  Yarmouth,  Aux.,  4,  Th.  Off. 
at  Annual  Meeting,  11.33, 

Berkshire  Bratich.—Mn.  Chas.  E.  West, 
Treas.  Dalton,  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  25, 
Home  Dept.,  S.  S.,  20;  Canaan  Four 
Corners,  Aux.,  16.26;  Hinsdale,  Aux., 
17  29;  West  Pittsfleld,  C.  E.  Soc,  1, 

-fioston.— Offerings  at  Annual  Meeting, 

Essex  South  Branch.— MiB»  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Y.  P.  M.  S.,  15,  Washington  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  54.  Y.  L.  Aux.,  26;  Danvers,  Ma- 
ple St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Maggie  Hawkins),  87.46;  Glouces- 
ter, Aux.,  109.25,  Tabitbas,  5;  Lynn,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Josiah 
Trefrew),  26,  Chestnut  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
11.75,  Fii-st  Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  Lynnfleld, 
South,  Aux.,  2;  Marblehead,  Aux.,  12; 
Middleton,  Aux.,  13:  Salem,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  359,  Tabernacle  Ch.,  Aux.,  132.64, 
C.  E.  Soc.  8.02;  Swampscott,  Aux.,  4.25, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6.27;  Topsfleld,  Aux.,  33; 
Wenbam,  Aux.,  4, 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— M\m  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.  Nortbfleld,  Aux.,  21.47; 
Orange,  Aux., 3.43,  Little  Light  Bearers, 
2.82;  Sbelburne,  Aux.,  29, 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— Miw  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  Aux.,  76; 
Easthampton,  Aux.,  61.85,  Covenant 
Band,  7.85;  Hatfield,  Wide  Awakes,  10, 
Aux.,  2;  Northampton,  Edwards  Ch., 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  106.42).  IC6.42,  Jr.  Aux., 
26;  Williamsburg,  Aux.,  31.10;  Worth- 
ington.  Aux.,  6, 

Hunti7iffton.—Mrs.  Schuyler  Clark, 

Lexinoton.—1i/lrB.  C.  C.  Goodwin, 

Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Holliston,  Aux.,  17;  Natick, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Stnrgis),  34:  South  Sudbury,  Aux.,  20, 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  i9rancA.— Miss  Sarah 
B.Tirrell,  Treas.  Brockton,  Porter  Ch., 
Cradle  Roll,  16.12;  Cohasset,  Anx.,  86.46; 
Plymouth,  Aux.  (36.27  Th.  Off.),  62; 
Plympton,  Anx.,  3.25,  C.  E.  Soc,  6.25, 
Cheerful   Workers,  6.«6\   ^^XY\  ^«^- 


96  25 


78  64 
857  43 


932  63 


66  72 


314  22 

1  00 

15  00 


71  00 
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moulli.  tTnlon  Cb.,  Am.,  6};  Wliitmu, 

Mo.   Midduitx  aranch— MJSH    Jaliit    8. 
Coiiaiit,    IVena.     'acloii,    Aui.,    Wlia; 

in.  l,eu  expeiitea,  6X  ou., 
OoJUam.— MiM  Rinilr  Ueau, 
UM   Votona  AnmcA.— Mlu     Fmiicc-     ' 

KnikupLK.  ri-f^an.     >'ortll  Attl'ltitnt.  I 

f.  luiciiire, 


t  And  U6ttt.  \JaHMdry. 

J««Mt  City,  Im.,  Til.  Ott„  MS:  Now 


[liAKItliuni,  liltliel 


^.M, 


U.il. 
Sharo 
aprlngMd  Bra 

E.  I»  Wfttrliier.  la;  ak^"*!!)-  Aui.,v.iui 
Cliliropee,  Tlilril  CJi.,  Tvia-cciiL.H-nreek 
Ilmiil, 3D',  Kamixleii,  Anx.,  V.Ab;  Oraii- 

'■■ -.,  M;  S|iri>iKUeltl,  Kim 

■    "-moruacu.,  Am., 


I.,  Jr.  C.  K.  S. 
■         I.  C.  Vl« 


■  Roll.  1, 


B.IK.  Xnulb  Cb.,  GO, 
SIa<iMrtiIae.-A  Fnem 
AiUttoU    AraneA.-MK 

Ttea».    llD>tuii,A.Pr 


Aux.,  I2.IS,  Union  Cb.,  Am..  W;  llneh- 
tun,  Aai.,  »i  OmbridRe,  Flnt  Cb., 
Am.,  IW;  Cbn  [lea  town,  Mr>.  Air. 
Hlaiicliftrd,  t,  Wnittvop  Ch.,  Aax..  110; 
Dorclieatar,  Secoiia  Ch.,  Aui.,  E>T.»,  V. 
L.  Soc.,  4B,  Jr,  C.  S.  Boc.,  3,  Pllei-lin  Cli., 
AUK.,  8:  Hrde  Park,  Am..  H.  3  r.  Aux.. 
T.30;  MingBslil,  Aux.,  ID;  Newton,  KUdc 
Cli..  HelMn,  10.03;  NpwUiii  Centre,  Kiric 
Cli.,  Am.,  WM;  M«loii  Hlgblaiiili, 
Am.,  3I.H;  RoibatT,  Kllot  CB.,  Blioc 
SUr  Circle,  -.10.S0;  Waliidt  Ats.  Cb., 
Am.,  M;  Waltbam,  Trln.  Cong.  Cb., 
Aui.,  Tb.  OS.,  17.32;  Watertovii,  Phil- 
lips (Mi.,  Aai.,  2IMi  WeU«>lej  Hllli, 
Am.,  82.1.1,  » 

fftfinltwtan.— HIM  Q., 

irorooiUi-  Ud.  ArancA — Mra.  Hartlik  D. 
Tuuker,  Treu.  A»libnriib«m,  Anx..  lO; 
Oinbs  rniue.  Am, ,5;  Lancuter,  Aux., 
3SJ»,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  3;  Bufalalon.  Am., 
30.90;    Shrewabary,    Aai,    (witli    |irev. 

Uulou,  Kax.,  20;  Wetlboro,  Aax,,  38.91! 
Wliltlmv— -     -     "     -     •- — 


«r,   Hope 


W.  Pleil- 


Total,       4,124  i3 


IForrmlA-.— LegKj  of  Albert  Cortli, 


3.M,  Pll(t.im  Ch.,  Am.,  Jl.SB,  Ptrmontli 
Ch.,  Am.,  5.60,  C.  B  8oc.,  8,  Union  Ch., 
Am.  (a  Mem.  Off.),  ».10,  Jr.  C.  K.  Boo., 
1:  Riier  Point.  C.  K.  9oo..  30;  8*Tlei- 
vllle,  HeinoTliil  Chipel,  C.  B.  Boo^  »JW; 
Wooii«oakel,Qlob«Cb.,Jr.C.B.»Da,,t,    SO  CO 


gniOern  Ooan.  Brmuh—Mlm  Uct  L 
l.»cki«aoil,  Tr«M.  Boireh,  Aoz,.  Ill 
OmIwo,  Aiu.,tD;  HuiptOD.  Abx^Im^ 


Hailford.' 
Harford 


Mri.  E.  Q.  Cm 


Bradrord 

Tweiitielli  AiinlT.,  41JII:  Hatttonl,'  Fim 
Ch.,HomeSnilyUepL.,S6,WiuilK)rATe. 
Cli.,  M.  K.,  B:  RancliBiter,  SMuiiid  Cb., 
I.M:  Flahivllle,  Cradle  Roll,  K  eta.: 
Itookvllle  (with  prev.  coiitrL  oonac  L. 
M.  Mra.  Jobu  SjmoDda);  IkmlbinEton, 
Am.,  36;  Boulb  Manebeater,  Aux.,  IM; 
Stiiffoid  SprluBi,  Au.  (of  wb.  U  eoDat. 
I..  M.  Mn.  O.  H.  Balier).  SB.tO;  Snflleld, 
U  P.  M.  Boc.,  CO;  Tolland,  Jr.  I\  E.  Bor  , 
3,13;  West  HArcfoTd,  Am.,  ZTJO.  2G 

«ew  Havan  /frannA,— Mlaa  JullATwliiing, 
■rreaa.     Norfnlli,  Cong.  Ch.,  3 

IF-dirinfff'onl.-A  FrlenS, 


n.-Le^ai^ir  of  Mn.  PhebeA.Seara, 


J?(U(  BloomJUild.—Mta.  Bllu  T.  Gooilnin, 


Aux.,  10,  MlH  Mcflnsgor'a 
3.TS;  Lociipard  Firat  Cb., 
urwlob,  AUX.,  IB;  Oedeu»- 
I;  OsweKO,  Anx.,  13,  Jr.  C 

V.  Mra,  Cbi 

1   Syracuee,  Fl;niaatb   Cb.,  A 

4.41.    Leaa  oipeDSca,  MJ12, 

ToUl, 


PhUadtlphia  ArancA.— MIn  Emma  Fla- 
velJ,  Trena.  D.  C,  WaStalnnoB,  FIrat 
Oh.,  Mlialon  Club,  S,  Jr.  C.^  Bofc,  »; 
Fla.,  Dajtona,  C.  B.  Soo.,  If;  It,  J,, 
r'loater,  Aax.,  3;  Oleu  Rltea,  Anx,, 
t<is.i8;  Newark,  BelloTDle  Ave.  Oh„ 
Am.,  41.00.  M.R,.  44;  Orann  Tallej,  S. 
.  C.  E.  Soc.  and  rra<ITe  Roll.  »; 


1.  Dept..  R.  S.,e;  Pbllarielphla, 
■earl  BMfc««  M.  B..  St.    Um 
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TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC. 
LONO  years  ago,  by  the  deep  blue  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  an  imnicnse  audi- 
ence of  thousands  had  gathered  ;  for  tlirce  days  ihey  listened  spellbound  to 
the  %vords  of  Jesus.  They  were  hungry  and  faint,  Thev  had  not  thought  of 
it,  but  Jesus  did.  He  turned  to  his  disciples  nnd  said,  "  I  have  compassion 
on  the  multitude;  some  of  them  are  come  frojn  far.  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?"  And  they  said,  "Seven,"  And  they  had  a  few  small  Ushes, 
You  remember  it  all, — the  wonderful  blessing  winch  multiplied  the  se%'en 
loaves  and  few  small  fishes  till  four  tiiousand  wcie  fed  !  Our  work  as  a 
Woman's  Board  has  been,  for  the  vast  niuhitndes  of  heathenism,  just  "the 
seven  loaves  and  small  Rshcs,"  but  the  Lord  has  blessed  them  !  How  sure 
we  are  of  this!     How  thankful  we  are  for  it! 

The  loaf  in  itself— the  flour,  the  yeast,  the  "wetting,"  the  five-cent  or  the 
ten-cent  loaf — how  small !  Yet  in  its  strength  the  strong  man  goes  forth  to 
turd  fcisks,  and  all  the  victories  of  life  are  won.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  during 
the  Crimean  war.  felt  tirat  his  highest  calling  was  the  bwking  of  bread  for  the 
Ent;lish  soldiers- 
We  have  sent  our -seven  loaves  of  the  gospel  into  seven  countries, — Turkey, 
iIHct,  Japnn,  Ir^'^-r*.  \(:r.™.«ia.  S".i"  ^nd  China.  Those  who  have  dis- 
ribtUed  lbc*e  lo,.  >  ■  ■  !    '  .1  s,  have  been  our  faithful  mission- 

In  Africi— Mrs.  Holbrook,  sue- 
T.  J.  Baldwin  :    in 
'Miss    Denton;   in  India 


M  LIFE  AND  LIGHT.  ^January 

— Mrs.  J.  C.  Perkins,  who  died  on  the  field  in  the  prime  of  life,  sue 
ceeded  by  Miss  Mary  Perkins,  who  went  back  to  India  in  1899  as  our  mis 
sionary,  Miss  Gertrude  Barker  of  Madura;  in  Spain — Mrs.  Alice  Gordoi 
Gulick ;  in  Micronesia  we  have  had  two  distributing  agencies — Miss  L.  E 
Wilson  and  the  Morning  Star;  in  China — Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Dr 
Hall,  Dr.  Sang. 

These  missionaries,  each  in  her  own  land  and  adopted  language,  hav 
given  the  **  bread  of  life  "  to  hungering  souls.    Who  can  measure  the  results 

As  the  multitudes  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  rested  and  refreshed,  so  thos 
to  whom  our  missionaries  have  come  have  received  from  the  **  bread  of  life 
new  strength  and  new  hope.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  blessing  that  so  impresse* 
the  truth  upon  one  of  our  schoolboys  in  India,  that  through  his  influence  hi 
father  gave  up  his  bell,  ashes,  lamp  and  tray  used  in  idol  worship.^  Late 
in  that  village  many  became  seekers  after  the  truth,  building  a  schoolhous 
and  chapel. 

A  woman  in  Africa,  eagerly  welcoming  the  blessed  truth,  asked  :  *'Whj 
do  not  more  come  to  tell  us?  Is  it  because  they  do  not  love  us,  or  be 
cause  they  do  not  love  Jesus  very  much?" 

In  Micronesia,  in  Turkey,  in  Spain,  who  can  measure  the  results  of  thij 
gospel  gift?  Who  can  measure  the  results  of  these  missionary  lives — livec 
out  in  the  fear  of  God  for  the  uplifting  of  nations? 

In  China  what  a  blessing  has  been  given  to  the  gospel  loaves !  How  th< 
Chinese  Christians  have  been  inspired  to  heroism  unexcelled,  and  even  t< 
death  as  martyrs  !  Hundreds  have  died  over  there  these  last  weeks  for  oui 
Christ  and  our  gospel.  Can  we  call  our  small  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  causi 
the  full  measure  of  our  privilege?  Let  us  multiply  the  loaves  and  call  for  3 
still  greater  blessing.  Let  us  in  the  meantime  thank  God  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  so  many  of  our  grand  workers  in  China  in  the  midst  of  such  perils. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  besides  our  regular  work,  we  have  contribute! 
largely  toward  certain  buildings :  A  schoolhouse  and  home  for  our  saintec 
Mrs.  Logan  in  Ruk,  in  1892.  We  have  sent  five  hundred  dollars  for  th< 
furnishing  of  Mrs.  Baldwin's  schoolhouse  in  Brousa  East,  in  1893.  We  hav< 
sent  fourteen  hundred  rupees  ($400)  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins,  to  help  hin 
secure  a  school-building  in  India,  in  1895  ;  acknowledging  which,  Mr.  Per 
kins  wrote  of  it  as  a  direct  answer  to  prayer,  quoting  Psalm  cxvi.  i,  2,  ** ! 
love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications."  W< 
also  built  the  Matsuyama  Home  in  Japan,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  in  1891.  We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  a  new  school-buildin] 
for  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  in  Spain,  but  no  large  sums  have  as  yc 
gone  to  her  from  our  Board 
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STEWARDS. 

God's  stewards  who  gave  the  Woman's  Board  the  extra  funds  for  these 
special  efforts  were :  Mrs.  Almira  Moore,  one  thousand  dollars  in  1891  ; 
Mrs.  Seth  Richards,  one  thousand  dollars  in  1891  ;  Mr.  Seth  Richards,  three 
thousand  dollars,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  in  1892 ;  Mrs.  Whiting  of  Los 
Angeles,  two  hundred  dollars;  Mrs.  Dwinell,  one  hundred  dollars  in  1897; 
Mrs.  Ida  H.  Gorrill,  in  1893,  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  1899  our  Board  received  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Stuart  of  Sara- 
toga of  one-third  interest  in  eleven  acres  of  prune  land  ;  said  land  not  to  be 
sold  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  The  total  cash  received  from  all  sources 
from  1 890- 1 900.  is  :  legacies,  $6,300;  auxiliaries,  $49,803;  total,  $56,103. 

FOREIGN    WORK    IN    THE    HOME    LAND *'  FEW    SMALL   FISHES." 

We  have  brought  to  the  Lord  the  seven  loaves  of  gospel  work  among 
these  seven  nations,  and  also  "  a  few  small  fishes,"  which  has  been  a  most 
important  offering, — our  work  in  the  home  land,  largely  done  by  the  faithful 
secretaries.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  our  missionaries  at  regular  intervals, 
and  their  replies  distributed  among  the  home  churches.  General  missionary 
literature  and  leaflets  have  been  circulated.  Our  column  in  T'/ie  Pacific 
is  still  maintained,  as  for  all  of  the  time  since  the  organization,  twenty-eight 
years.  We  would  like  to  have  more  home  items  from  our  auxiliaries  for 
this  column.  We  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  how  it  fares  with  you 
all.  *'  Watchmen,  tell  us  of  the  night — what  the  signs  of  promise  are."  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Foster  will  gladly  find  a  place  for  such  items,  and  Mr.  Ferrier  will 
gladly  publish  them.     Then  you  must  all  take  The  Pacific  and  read  them. 

Our  pages  in  Life  and  Light,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean,  stand 
ready,  also,  to  receive  any  bright  bits  of  local  missionary  news,  or  stirring 
papers  on  missionary  topics.  The  publication  of  the  letters  from  our  mis- 
sionaries in  The  Pacific  column  and  Life  and  Light  is  something  we 
could  not  live  without.  Missionary  news  is  the  living  water  for  our  thirsty 
souls. 

Several  leaflets  about  our  own  work  and  workers  have  been  published : 
*'*Saral,"  by  Mrs.'^-  C.  Perkins;  ''Sunny  Hearts"  and  "Little  Gate- 
Keepers,"  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith  ;  a  leaflet  containing  a  brief  history  of  our 
work,  with  an  appeal  for  funds,  published  in  connection  with  the  other 
Woman's  Boards,  edited  by  Miss  M.  F.  Williams;  "Life  and  Work  of 
Rev.  J.  C.  Dorward  and  His  Wife,"  also  the  life  of  Miss  Wilson,  **  Our 
Missionary  in  Micronesia,"  and  "  Miss  Harwood  and  Her  Work  in  Japan," 
the  three  leaflets  edited  by  Miss  Holmes  of  Los  Angeles;  "Ask  and  Ye 
Shall  Receive,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins;  "Mothers  and  Homes,"  by  Mrs. 
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Mary  Hedley  Scudder ;  "  A  Problem  in  Interest,**  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Hoyt, 
Sacramento. 

The  home  auxiliaries  have  been  written  to  twice  a  year,  and  sometimei 
oflener,  with  assignments  sent  early  in  the  year,  that  each  society  might 
have  some  definite  amount  of  money  to  raise  toward  the  total  amount  oJ 
appropriations  sent  us  by  the  American  Board.  Missionary  boxes  have 
been  packed  for  Turkey,  Micronesia  and  Africa.  Receptions  have  beer 
arranged  for  arriving  missionaries  and  farewells  arranged  for  departing 
ones.  In  1S95  our  ^Mieadquarters"  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  San 
Francisco,  were  secured.  Very  soon  after  a  missionary  library  was  estab- 
lished. Monthly  Board  meeting^  were  held  till  1896;  since  then  all-daji 
quarterly  meetings  have  been  held  in  our  various  churches  about  the  Bay. 
At  these  meetings  missionaries  from  all  lands  have  been  heard,  and  various 
problems  in  the  home  field  discussed. 

Our  annual  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  our  General  Associa- 
tion till  it  was  thought  best  to  hold  them  at  a  separate  date,  and  so  secure 
more  time.  We  have,  however,  presented  the  work  of  the  Board  througli 
missionary  speakers  and  others  at  each  General  Association  and,  as  far  a{ 
possible,  at  the  various  local  conferences  and  associations  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

We  express  here  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  talks  given  in  our  varioui 

meetings — to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith  of  China  ;  Miss  Gunnison,  Miss  Harwood 

and  now  Miss  Denton,  of  Japan,  who  has  spoken  in  Oregon,  Washingtor 

and  Northern  California,  and  is  soon  to  go  to  Southern  California ;  to  Mrs 

Alice  Gordon  Gulick  of  Spain ;  to  Dr.  Pauline  Root  of  India,  who  spoki 

sixty-five  times  in  two  months ;  to  Miss  Mary  Perkins  of  India,  who  als( 

spoke  many  times ;  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Peck  of  China,  whom  we  have  beei 

delighted  to  have  living  among  us  these  last  three  years,  and  who  have  beer 

always  ready  to  help ;  to  Miss  Crosby  of  Micronesia,  who  acted  for  a  shor 

time  as  Field  Secretary  of  our  Board ;  to  Miss  L.  E.  Wilson,  who  was  wit! 

us  a  year,  and  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Dorward  of  Africa.  Many  others  have  beei 
with  us  for  a  time,  but  these  have  spoken  repeatedl}', — so  commanding  th< 
cause  to  the  interest  and  prayers  of  the  women  of  our  Coast. 

In  1894  the  Congress  of  Missions  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  in  planning 
for  which  this  Board  was  largely  interested. 

Each  year  since  1S90  our  annual  reports,  invaluable  for  the  future,  hav< 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  giving  accounts  of  our  workers  abroad 
and  the  work  at  home  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  California.  For  th< 
twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  annual  reports  special  pains  were  taken,  photo 
graphs  of  our  missionaries  being  secured,  and  the  pamphlets  illustrated  b] 
cuts  of  the  same. 

(7Vi  be  contimutd,) 
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The  century  just  closed  has  been  riglitly  chiiracterized  .is  a  century  of 
roiwions.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  tlie  world'  lins  the  comrnand  of 
Christ  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  disciple  all  nations  been  more  widely 
obeyed.  The  missionaries  of  the  cross  have  penetrated  into  all  lands,  and  3 
work  has  been  begun  by  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
eventually  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ.  And  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  of  the  century  has  been  the  large  share  which  women 
have  had  in  organized  effort. 

Woman's  Boards  of  Missions  have  been  established  by  all  the  leading 
Christian  denominations  of  this  country.  These  have  been  largely  success* 
ful,  not  only  in  securing  funds,  but  also  in  equipping  and  sending  out  numer- 
ous bands  of  well-qualified  missionaries  to  do  a  work  in  the  home  and  the 
school  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done. 

The  work  of  Woman's  Boards  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has 
proved  itself  an  efficient  and  successful  agency  in  the  vfork  to  be  done. 

And  as  we  enter  upon  a  new  century  the  outlook  is  full  of  encouragement 

for  enlarged  plans  and  efforts.     The  open  fields  are  calling  earnestly  for  our 
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help.     The  voice  of  the  Master  bids  us  gird  ourselves  anew  for  the  largei 
work  yet  to  be  done.     The  harvest  is  ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle. 

Shall  not  we  then,  as  we  enter  upon  this  new  era  so  full  of  promise,  recon- 
secrate ourselves,  heartily  and  prayerfully,  to  the  work  given  us  to  do,  stimu- 
lated by  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  our  living  and  martyred  fellow-worken 
on  the  field,  and  rejoicing  that  we  are  privileged  to  be  laborers  togethei 
with  God  for  the  salvation  of  a  world? 


»•• 


HOW  SHALL   THE   GRADUATES  OF   THIS  SCHOOL  FULFIL 
THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS  ESTABLISHED? 

[Buo  Ing,  a  translation  of  whose  graduating  essay  is  here  given,  was  a  meniber  o 
the  class  of  January,  1900,  of  the  Foochow  Girls'  College.  Her  name  means  **  Ad 
vancing  in  virtue  step  by  step."  She  is  an  orphan,  and  has  been  supported  hy  friend 
in  Connecticut.  She  often  grieves  because  her  mental  ability  is  less  than  that  of  somi 
of  her  schoolmates,  but  she  is  faithful  and  conscientious.  She  is  a  C  E.  worker  anc 
a  Comrade  of  the  Quiet  Hour.  This  year  she  has  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  thi 
school,  but  went  with  one  of  the  missionary  families  who  were  obliged  to  escape  tc 
Japan.] 

I  HAVE  been  thinking^  that  of  all  created  things,  man  has  the  greatest  in- 
telligence, the  greatest  wisdom,  and  best  knows  how  to  think;  but  this  is  not 
so  from  his  birth  ;  it  certainly  is  the  result  of  study  and  the  instruction  re- 
ceived from  others. 

While  children  are  small,  they  are  with  their  parents,  receiving  their  in- 
struction. When  they  are  a  little  larger,  they  are  sent  to  school,  and,  while 
at  the  teacher's  side,  he  instructs  them,  and  teaches  them  how  to  study  all 
kinds  of  books,  and  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the  principles  contained  in 
them,  thus  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  young  people,  and  helping  them 
to  become  learned  men.  But,  alas,  the  Chinese  only  plan  for  the  boys  to  gc 
to  school,  saying  that  in  after  years  they  will  have  use  for  their  education. 
They  think  what  is  the  use  of  letting  girls  learn  to  read  ?  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  them  to  learn  to  cook,  wash,  sew,  and  know  how  to  do  all  kinds  oi 
housework.  Truly,  this  course  injures  the  girls,  and  hinders  them  all  theii 
lives  from  being  educated  women.  But,  fortunately,  God  has  bestowed 
extraordinary  grace  upon  China.  He  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  people  ir 
Western  lands,  and  made  them  glad  to  come  to  China  to  establish  this  schoo! 
for  girls,  so  that  we  may  have  this  good  opportunity  to  study. 

But  the  school  was  established,  not  simply  that  we  may  learn  to  read,  bui 
more  than  this,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  understand  the  things  that  are  ir 
the  world,  and,  as  we  grow  older,  increase  in  wisdom.  And  so  these  peoph 
from  Western  lands  used  all  their  energies  and  planned  to  collect  all  thii 
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money  to  build  the  house  and  call  teachers  to  cultivate  girls.  Whatever  mis- 
takes have  been  found,  they  have  corrected  them  ;  whatever  plans  could  be 
thought  of,  they  have  tried  them.  If  they  only  wished  us  to  know  how  Jto 
read  the  Chinese  characters,  why  would  they  do  all  this?  It  is  because  their 
special  purpose  is  to  teach  us  to  know  Jesus ;  to  lead  us  to  understand  that 
he  has  died  for  us  to  redeem  us  from  sin,  and  complete  the  work  of  saving 
the  world,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  All 
the  principles  which  they  teach  us  come  from  the  Bible.  This  is  the  book 
which  is  most  highly  esteemed  in  our  school.  As  soon  as  pupils  know  how  to 
read  fairly  well,  they  begin  to  study  the  Bible,  and  study  it  continually  to 
the  end  of  the  course,  because  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  that  all  the 
pupils  may  be  thorough  in  this  and  other  branches  of  education,  hoping  that 
our  characters  may  be  firmly  established,  so  that  after  we  leave  the  school 
we  may  use  what  we  have  learned  to  teach  others ;  that  ive  may  be  vessels 
of  honor,  white  and  clean,  fit  for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared  for  every 
good  work ;  that  every  one  of  us  may  be  an  earnest-hearted  disciple  of  Christ 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

From  this  we  deeply  realize  that  this  school  was  established,  not  simply 
for  those  who  are  pupils  here,  but  also  for  those  who  are  not,  because  it  is 
expected  that  those  who  study  here  will  afterward  teach  others. 

But  my  subject  to-day  is :  How  shall  the  graduates  of  this  school  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established?*  Now  a  graduate  means  one  wfio  has 
completed  the  course  of  study.  What  do  we  mean  by  this?  While  we  are 
in  school,  it  is  as  if  we  were  climbing  steps.  Suppose  there  are  twenty 
steps.  They  are  divided  into  the  lower  and  upper  ten  steps.  From  the  time 
we  enter  the  school  till  we  graduate,  it  is  as  if  we  were  climbing  the  Ipwer 
ten,  and  now  what  are  the  upper  ten  which  we  have  not  yet  climbed  ?  They 
are  the  work  which  we  are  to  do  hereafter,  for  we  know  that  there  is  a  g^eat 
deal  of  work  spread  out  before  us,  and  it  io  very  important  that  before  we 
leave  the  school  we  should  first  have  our  purpose  fixed.  About  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  fixed  purpose,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will 
speak  of  a  few  things. 

I  St.  We  graduates  must  realize  that  God  has  blessed  us  in  a  different  way 
from  others,  and  we  must  have  very  grateful  hearts.  It  tells  in  the  Bible  of 
the  ten  lepers  whom  the  Saviour  healed.  One  among  them  came  back  and 
returned  thanks, — the  other  nine  just  walked  away.  Before  we  came  to 
school  we  were  like  the  lepers,  but  while  we  were  in  school  the  Holy 
Spirit  changed  our  hearts,  just  as  the  Saviour  healed  the  lepers,  and 
we  ought  to  be  grateful  and  imitate  the  one  who  went  back  to  give 
thanks.     In   the  second  place,   we  ought  to   make   up  our    minds    that 
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we  will    be  missionaries,    that  is,  those  whom   God   sends,   letting  him 
choose,   and    gladly  going  where  he   sends    us,  and  doing  what  he  com- 
mands us,  just  as  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  asked,  ^'  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"    And  Isaiah,  when  he  was  called  to  be  a  prophet, 
heard  God's  voice  saying,  **  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?" 
And  he  answered,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me."     Let  these  two  men,  Paul  and 
Isaiah,  be  g^and  examples  for  me  and  all  of  us  graduates  to  follow.     At  this 
time  we  ought  to  ask,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"    And  then 
with  a  fixed   purpose  we  should  add,  '*Here  am  I,  send  me."     3rd.  We 
should  make  up  our  minds  to  be  faithful  in  doing  the  work  that  God  commits 
to  us,  for  the  quality  of  faithfulness  is  a  most  important  one.  Whoever  holds 
office  in  government,  if  he  is  not  faithful  in  his  duties,  will  lose  his  honorable 
position,  and  will  bring  trouble  upon  the  country.     If  a  teacher  is  not  faith- 
ful, his  school  will  not  amount  to  anything,  and  his  pupils  will  gain  nothing. 
If  a  physician  is  not  faithful,  he  will  not  only  make  it  hard  for  his  patients,  but 
he  will  not  be  able  to  gain  the  esteem  of  other  people.     If  one  is  unfaithful 
as  a  friend,  it  will  be  diflicult  for  people  to  trust  him,  or  to  give  anything 
responsible  into  his  hands.     Therefore  let  us  especially  hope  that  all  of  'us 
graduates  will  prove  earnest,  faithful  workers,  like  the  faithful  servant  whom 
his  lord  commended  for  being  true  to  his  responsibility,  and  who  received  a 
great  reward.     We  must  remember  what  the  Saviour  said,  *'  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."     Is  not  this  an  important 
thing?    4th.  We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds,  no  matter  what  place  we  are 
in,  whether  we  are  employed  or  not  employed,  that  we  will  teach  men  the 
gospel,  and  this  point  is  more  important  than  the  three  preceding  ones,  be- 
cause God  has  already  laid  this  work  upon  us  graduates  to  do.     Just  so  far 
as  we  know  the  gospel  ourselves,  we  must  pass  it  on  to  others,  for  this  is  our 
duty.    See   Paul   after   his   conversion,  how  earnestly  he  worked   for  the 
Saviour.     Although  many  hard  things  came  to  him,  he  considered  it  all  of 
no  consequence,  for  he  was  willing  to  suffer  for  Jesus'  sake.     He  said,  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,  for  he  considered  this  his  duty.     Now  we 
must  make  the  business  of  saving  souls  our  duty,  hoping  that  we  may  save 
mjny,  and  so  bring  glory  to  God.     But  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  about 
which  our  purpose  should  be  fixed,  they  are  not  what  can  be  done  in  human 
strength.     We  certainly  must  trust  the  Saviour  to  help  us,  as  the  Bible  says, 
'*Ican  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me."     How,  then, 
c*n  we  fail  to  trust  in  Jesus? 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  JEFFERY. 

The  following  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a  gift  made  to  Mr.  Jeffery,  of  India,  by 
an  unknown  friend,  for  the  Melur  Dormitory. 

Melur^  So.  India,  August  13,  1900. 
To  the  '*  Great  Unknoivn^^  Chicago^  III. 

My  dear  Friend  :  Though  I  do  not  know  your  name,  and  in  all  prob* 
ability  have  never  seen  your  face,  I  dare  to  address  you  thus.  You,  like 
the  Good  Samaritan,  have  looked  upon  our  g^eat  need  and  have  given  us  a 
helping  hand.  It  is  about  our  new  dormitory  for  girls  that  I  wish  to  write. 
Although  the  work  is  not  yet  complete,  so  g^eat  was  our  need  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  living  rooms  were  inhabitable  we  had  our  dedication  service  and 
have  moved  in.  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  the  opening,  and  I  hope  a 
little  later  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  pictures  of  the  school.  I  enclose  a 
programme  of  the  opening  exercises,  which  took  place  August  7th. 

Melur  is  a  sort  of  "  county  seat,"  so  we  have  here  quite  a  company  of 
native-government  officials,  most  of  them  non-Christians.  A  goodly  num- 
ber of  these  men  are  B.A's.  Although  they  have  attained  this  high  degree 
most  of  them  have  married  ignorant  wives.  However^  they  desire  better 
•things,  and  are  sending  tlieir  little  daughters  to  the  mission  school  for  Hindu 
girls,  vvhich  is  carried  on  in  the  town  itself.  These  Hindu  officials  to  the 
number  of  50  were  invited  to  come  to  the  compound  and  witness  the  dedi- 
cation exercises,  and  many  of  them  came. 

Mr.  S.  Samuel  is  one  of  our  good  teachers  from  Madura.  He  teaches 
there  in  our  mission  school  for  the  higher  education  of  our  Christian  girls. 
He  gave  an  excellent  address.  He  quoted  some  Hindu  sayings  about 
women : 

'*  A  woman,  a  dog  and  a  walnut  tree,  the  more  they  are  beaten  the  better 
they  be." 

"  What  poison  is  that  which  appears  like  nectar?     Woman.' 

'*  What  is  the  chief  gate  to  hell?     Woman.' 

**  What  is  cruel?      The  heart  of  a  viper.' 

**  What  is  more  cruel?     The  heart  of  a  woman." 

"  What  is  most  cruel  of  all?     The  heart  of  a  soulless,  penniless  widow." 

*'  He  is  a  fool  who  considers  his  wife  as  his  friend." 

^^  Educating  a  woman  is  like  putting  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  monkey." 

Such  are  some  of  the  sayings  current  among  the  Hindus.  But  we  have 
undertaken  as  Christians  to  show  that  woman  is  the  creation  of  God,  en- 
dowed with  mental  and  spiritual  powers,  and  a  fit  companion  and  friend  to 
man. 
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The  essav  on  **  The  Indian  Girl  and  the  Home  "  was  excellent.  It  was 
prepared  and  read  by  our  native  pastor's  wife.  A  little  later  I  hope  to  send 
you  a  translation  of  it. 

The  last  address  was  delivered  by  our  native  pastor  himself,  a  most  pro- 
gressive and  splendid  fellow.  He  held  up  the  higli  ideal  toward  which  all 
womanhood  is  reaching,  and  pointed  out  the  great  transformation  that  is 
already  to  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  our  Christian  women  as  a  prophecy  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  Indian  wometio 

Through  all  the  exercises  the  Hindu  gentlemen  present  listened  with  deep- 
est interest.  I  think  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  masterly  way  the 
pastor's  wife  presented  her  essay.  Their  own  daughters  (Hindu  girls)  did 
some  pretty  action  songs,  acting  out  the  five  wise  and  five  foolish  virgins, 
and  then  the  boarding  school  girls  gave  some  very  pretty  calisthenics  that 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  about  the  *'  Great 
Unknown,"  who  had  reached  out  her  loving,  womanly  hand  to  bless  us  in 
our  time  of  need,  and  whose  wish  I  was  sur  I  could  express  in  the  words: 
** Little  children,  love  one  another;  love  God.  Love  and  do  good  to  your 
Hindu  sisters."  Then  I  presented  the  key.  And  then  something  happened 
that  was  not  on  the  programme.  One  of  the  Hindu  gentlemen  got  up  and, 
amid  applause,  said  some  beautiful  things  about  Christian  love. 

May  God's  blessings  abide  with  you,  dear  friend,  and  with  us,  your  co- 
laborers  ! 

In  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  the  Mclur  and  Tiiupuvanam  stations, 
whose  ciiildren  are  enjoying  the  Christian  hospitality  of  your  home,  let  me 

extend  to  you  (Hindu  word,  meaning  salutations). 

Believe  me,  with  Christian  greetings. 

Most  cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  F.  E.  JefferYo 


»•• 


Adana,  Turkey. 

It  is  wonderful  how  God  is  worT^ing  in  the  hearts  of  these  girls.  I  told 
the  Armenian  girls  this  morning  that  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  any  of 
them  who  wished  it,  but  I  should  wait  for  any  one  who  wished  it  to  come 
and  tell  me.  Already  five  have  come  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  this 
morning.     It  is  hard  to  find  time. 

Last  night  three  of  our  very  smallest  girls  came  to  ask  if  they  might  come 
to  tilk.  I  had  no  time  then,  but  said  perhaps  I  could  before  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  when  I  opened  my  door  at  half-past  six,  there  they  were 
waiting  outside.  They  say  they  have  given  themselves  to  Christ,  and  are 
trying  to  serve  him.  I  told  them  a  little  about  Saul,  and  gave  them  as  a 
verse  to  live  by,  "  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  "  It  all  seemed  so 
new  to  them.     With  all  three  it  is  their  first  year  here. 

They  are  a  strange  mixture  of  elements.  Vartoohi  is  from  Euzerli,  a 
village  on  the  plain,  two  days'  journey  from  Adana,  and  is  now  just  opening 
her  eyes  to  the  world.  Anistasia  is  a  Greek  from  Sis,  and  Angelik  is  the 
little  theatre  girl  of  whom  I  wrote  you.  She  is  a  nice  little  girl,  but  what 
chance  has  she  with  such  influences  around  her  ? 
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Yesteruay,  Sunday,  was  such  a  good  day.  We  had  a  prayer  meeting 
those  who  are  trying  to  serve  Christ.  My  room  was  full,  and  there  waj 
time  for  all  to  pray  who  wished  to.  Trying  to  get  them  to  come  out 
vacation  as  fully  on  tlie  Lord's  side,  I  talked  to  them  about  the  birds 
would  try  to  snatch  the  seed  away.  You  know  what  a  time  of  tempta 
it  will  be,  especially  to  those  from  Gregorian  families.  But  God  can  '. 
them.  I  told  them  I  thought  this  entertainment  was  one  of  the  birds 
was  trying  to  snatch  away  the  seed.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  them  takei 
with  it  just  now.  Mary  G.  Web 

Bailundu,  W.  C.  Afric 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  continued  progress  in  the  work*  ] 
Fay  and  myself  are  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  school  work.  W< 
nearing  the  end  of  the  year  now,  only  six  weeks  more  after  this  week.  It 
make  seven  full  months  of  school  without  a  break,  except  two  days  at  Ch 
mas  and  the  week  of  prayer.  We  have  had  a  good  year,  and,  though  a  1 
one,  wc  have  enjoyed  the  work  very  much.  The  progress  made  and 
interest  shown  in  the  senior  school  is  really  encouraging.  They  come, 
or  shine ;  inde  xl  the  rainy  days  we  often  have  the  largest  attendance. 

In  the  senior  boys  and  girls  school  they  all  meet  together.  The  sola 
number  we  have  had  for  any  one  day  is  forty-one,  and  that  only  twice, 
largest  number  was  eighty-five.  But  for  the  last  eight  weeks  we  have 
been  below  sixty.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  good  school,  and  have  t 
come  regularly,  and  it  shows  in  their  work  too. 

We  are  all  very  well  here,  and  good  health  reports  come  from  the  o 
stations,  except  that  Mrs.  Sanders  is  not  very  well. 

We  do  hope  that  help  will  come  to  them  this  year,  either  a  famil 
another  teacher ;  they  need  both.  Marion  W.  Wbbstb] 


»•♦■ 
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TURKEY. 
THE  POWER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  IN  MISSIONS. 

OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 
BY  MRS.  L.  S.  CRAWFORD. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  mission  day  scholars  had  come  with  her  little 
girl  to  Sunday  school.  They  had  been  invited  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
had  been  chatting  a  few  minutes  with  the  missionary  lady  in  charge,  when 
the  latter  was  called  out.  The  mother  looked  at  her  admiringly  as  she 
walked  across  the  room,  and  when  the  door  was  closed  said,  turning  to  her 
little  girl,  '*0  Marianthe,  when  will  you  look  like  that?"  As  one  looked 
at  dumpy,  uncouth  little  Marianthe,  so  like  her  dumpy,  uncouth  mother, 
and  contrasted  them  with  the  graceful,  lady-like  figure  that  had  so  impressed 
the  mother,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  take  several  generations  to  effect  the 
transformation ;  but  the  ambition  had  been  implanted,  and  although  it 
worked  itself  out  by  fashioning  for  Marianthe  to  wear  on  examination 
day  a  dress  from  an  old  embroidered  muslin  curtain,  the  struggle  upward 
had  commenced. 

Many  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in  these  pages  under  the  above 
name,  which  told  something  of  the  developing  effect  of  missionary  life  on 
the  missionary.  The  article  was  designed  especially  for  young  ladies  who 
might  sometime  become  missionaries  themselves,  to  assure  them  that  their 
own  development  would  in  no  way  be  arrested,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
missionary  work  would  offer  the  best  possible  conditions  for  a  symmetrical, 
well-rounded  self-development. 

I  would  like  now  to  tell  those  same  young  ladies  where  their  personality, 
including  all  natural  and  acquired  talents,  all  that  has  come  to  them  by 
heredity,  all  that  they  have  gained  by  high  culture  and  "higher  education," 
— where  all  these  gifts  can  be  effectual  in  making  the  world  better, — where 
their  influence  can  be  doubled  and  tripled,  or  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  place  where  one  woman's  personality  can  impress 
itself  more  strongly,  or  more  directly,  or  more  effectively  on  so  many  other 
lives  than  in  the  case  of  a  missionary  teacher.  In  other  words,  I  know  of 
no  place  where  one  woman's  influence  can  avail  more.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  a  farther-reaching  influence  than  is  permitted  to  most  mothers. 

An  instructor  in  one  of  our  large  modern  colleges  deals  with  the  masses, 

not  with  individuals,  and  the  personality  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  lost. 

But  the  missionary  teacher  deals  with  individual  pupils, — studies  each  one 

jis  M  mother  studies  a  child,  strives  to  correct  her  faults,  to  make  up  defi- 
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ciencies  in  home-training,  to  develop  all   the  good  there  is,  and  to   instill 
much  that  there  is  not.     The  teacher  becomes  the  pupil's  ideal. 

Some  of  us  who  were  educated  in  smaller  schools  than  many  of  our 
young  people  of  to-day  choose,  cherish  the  memory  of  some  teacher  who 
was  to  us  a  g^eat  inspiration.  But  we  were  surrounded  by  many  other  influ- 
ences that  aided  in  our  development.  To  the  missionary  pupil,  however, 
the  teacher  is  the  one  person  who  is  all-in-all  to  her.  She  is  her  inspiration, 
her  pattern,  her  guide.  She  is  the  first  one  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  newly  awakened  soul  is  very  susceptible  to  impressions.  Then  we  see 
the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  repeated  in  the  pupil.  I  once  gained  great 
respect  for  a  missionary  teacher  whom  I  had  never  seen,  because  of  certain 
pupils  of  hers  whom  I  had  seen.  When,  later,  I  saw  and  knew  her,  my 
respect  only  increased  as  I  watched  the  influence  of  her  character  on  others. 

The  teacher  whose  strong  points  are  in  the  practical  line,  develops  good 
housekeepers, — neat,  thorough,  orderly.  Tlie  teacher  of  broader,  higher 
culture  opens  a  new  world  to  her  pupils,  and  sets  their  minds  reaching  out 
in  every  direction.  The  deeply  religious  nature  reveals  to  them  the  depth 
and  richness  of  the  religious  life.  Whatever  good  gift  the  teacher  has  to 
give,  is  reproduced  in  these  lives  that  are  hers  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Alas, 
whatever  deficiency  the  teacher  has,  is  also  the  inheritance  of  the  girls. 
This  is  why  so  much  is  required  in  a  missionary  teacher.  Where  a  teacher 
is  responsible  for  one  department  of  work  only  she  may  be  utterly  deficient 
in  certain  other  lines,  and  her  work  is  still  valued.  But  if  the  missionary 
teacher  is  careless  in  dress  or  personal  habits,  if  she  is  a  stranger  to  the 
practicalities  of  life,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  failed  to  grasp  herself 
those  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  of  life  that  transform  every-day  duties 
into  things  of  beauty, — her  pupils  lack  just  what  she  lacks.  If  her  own  cul- 
ture is  limited,  and  her  own  soul  only  semi-developed,  her  pupils  will  not 
be  what  they  might  have  been. 

But  wondrous  things  are  accomplished  in  our  mission  boarding  schools. 
Dumpy  little  Maria nthe  is  still  dumpy,  to  be  sure,  but  she  is  far  more  grace- 
ful than  she  gave  any  promise  of  being.  Shy,  shrinking  Manio  grows  dig- 
nified and  self-possessed.  That  sour,  glum,  ill-tempered  girl,  who  made 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  first  year,  gets  a  new  light  in  her  eye  and  love  in 
her  heart.  Helen  is  so  dull  and  stupid  that  she  will  not  be  continued  in 
school  another  year.  But  even  she  recited  all  the  beatitudes  correctly  last 
Sunday  evening.  She  is  the  best  singer  in  school,  too,  and  has  had  such 
voice-training  as  the  school  could  give.  We  cannot  prophes}',  but  there  is 
a  little  Protestant  church  and  Sunday  school  in  her  village,  and  who  can  say 
tbt  her  one  talent  ma^  not  increase  by  use  in  that  Sunday  «cVvoo\^    Yjbl>l\^ 
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was  untruthful,  deceitful,  dishonest.  It  was  a  fiimilj'  tratt.  She  had  some 
8e\'ere  lessons  for  this.  Since  leaving  school  she  has  occupied  several  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  families,  and  no  complaint  of  dishonesty  has  been  heard. 
That  girl  who  is  studying  the  encyclopedia  in  preparation  for  her  essay 
knew  no  English  when  she  came  to  school.  See  that  neatly  dressed,  neatly 
cared-for  girl  sitting  by  the  window.  Could  yoa  see  her  slovenly  home  and 
slovenly  mother  3'ou  would  understand  what  has  been  done  for  her.  And 
these  changes  are  due  to  one  or  two  women  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
these  girls. 

I  said  the  sphere  of  usefulness  was  broader  than  is  g^nted  to  most  moth- 
ers. If  a  teacher  continues  at  her  post  twenty  3*ears — and  that  is  by  no 
means  the  limit — and  graduates  from  six  to  ten  girls  a  3*ear  only,  ^^  more 
are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife."- 

And  what  of  the  influence  which  these  girls  have?  Oh,  would  that  I 
could  show  you  what  a  power  for  good  I  have  seen  one  such  g^raduate 
become  after  leaving  school !  There  was  Anna,  for  so  many  years 
teacher  in  her  own  village,  commanding  the  respect  of  all,  conducting  a 
Sunday  school,  and  sending  back  to  her  Alma  Mater  many  well-fltted 
pupils  whose  education  she  has  begun.  There  was  Sarah,  who  had  not 
the  gift  of  teaching,  but  had  lovely  qualities  whicli  were  discovered  by  a 
young  preacher,  and  her  home  is  a  brightly  shining  light  in  a  dark  place, 
the  center  of  unmeasured  influence.  And  there  was  fun-loving,  mischiev- 
ous Rebecca.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her,  but  she  loved  chil- 
dren, and  now  is  a  successful  kindergarten  teacher.  And  even  lame, 
deformed  Sylvia  has  helped  greatly  in  building  up  the  church  in  K. 
through  her  work  as  Bible  woman.  Ruth  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness, 
and  her  early  death  was  a  grief  and  disappointment  to  her  teachers.  But 
she  had  taught  her  own  parents  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  observe  Sunday. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  schoolroom  that  a  missionarv's  influence  is  felt. 
Some,  both  men  and  women,  are  remembered  many  years  after  their  work 
is  done  for  the  words  tiiey  have  spoken,  either  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  prayer 
meeting,  or  in  the  liome.  We  once  spent  a  few  weeks  in  a  village  where, 
previously,  so  far  as  we  knew,  no  missionar}'  work  had  ever  been  done. 
One  day  a  prominent  young  merchant,  who  had  been  a  teacher,  took  us  to 
his  house  and  brought  out  a  manuscript  sermon,  which  he  read  to  us ;  and 
a  good,  powerful  sermon  it  was.  He  was  a  Greek.  The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  consists  largely  in  keeping  fasts  and  feasts.  This  sermon  set  forth 
the  true  spirit  of  fasting  in  a  forcible,  efl?ective  way — a  way  we  had  never 
heard  from  a  Greek.  We  inquired  about  the  authorship  of  the  sermon. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  '*I  will  tell  you.     There  was  a  Mr. used  to  preach 
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ia  the  city.  When  I  was  there  at  school  I  used  to  go  and  hear  him. 
Once  lie  preached  a  sermon  on  this  subject  that  so  impressed  me  that  when 
I  went  home  I  sat  down  and  wrote  out  what  I  could  remember  of  it,  add- 
ing some  thoughts  of  my  own.  That  is  what  I  have  read  you."  We  rec- 
ognized the  name  of  the  missionary,  remembered  the  place  where,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  and  year  after  year  he  had  preached.  At  the  time  we  were 
listening  to  his  sermon  he  had  left  the  work  and  returned  to  America, 
disappointed  that,  as  he  thought,  he  had  accomplished  so  little. 

In  other  villages  are  remembered  and  repeated  the  words  of  those  men 
and  those  women  who  have  made  it  their  especial  work  to  preach  to  them 
"which  were  afar  off."  Far  away  from  the  larger  centers  of  work  these 
touring  missionaries  find  souls  hungry  for  the  ^yords  of  life  they  bring  them. 
These  words  may  be  spoken  to  a  single  listener  in  a  mud  hut,  but  they  are 
food  for  weeks  and  months  and  years.  Now  and  then— only  now  and  then 
--it  is  granted  us  to  know  something  of  the  spiritual  life  they  nourish. 

Since  commencing  to  write,  some  one  has  told  me  of  a  Turkish  soldier 
vfhom  one  of  our  missionaries  encountered  in  Koordistan.  The  man  had 
been  wounded  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  cared  for  by  Florence  Nightingale, 
in  her  hospital  at  Scutari.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  her,  and  there, 
liundreds  of  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  many  years  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  entertained  our  missionary  by  recounting  incidents  of  her  efficiency, 
her  j)ower,  and  her  ability,  in  the  wonderful  work  she  did  in  Scutari. 
Florence  Nightingale  may  not  be  called  a  missionary,  though  she  certainly 
was  one  sent.  The  hospital  work  done  in  Aintab,  in  Van,  and  in  other 
places  by  our  medical  missionaries,  men  and  women,  after  the  events  of 
'95,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  lives  were  saved  by  their  heroic 
deeds.  What  that  work  was  then,  what  it  is  now,  not  only  at  great  crises, 
but  in  the  "level  stretches"  of  life,  is  little  known  on  this  side  the  sea. 
Those  who  visit  remote  towns  and  villages  know  the  influence  and  hear 
«ung  the  praises  of  our  modern  Florence  Nightingales. 


»♦< 


CHINA. 
THE   POWER  OF    INDIVIDUAL   EFFORT  IN  MISSIONS. 

OF  THE   NATIVE   WORKER. 
BY   MRS.    ELLA  J.    NEWTON. 

The  same  principles  which  apply  to  Christian  workers  in  the  home-land 
or  to  missionaries  across  the  sea,  are  also  true  of  the  native  helpers  in  all 
mission  fields.  It  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  worker,  transmitting  the 
power  of  God,  that  bears  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Even  the  heathen 
«an  read  character  more  correctly  than  we  realize.     They  recognize  the 
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heart  of  love  that  prompts  the  action,  even  where  few  words  are  spokeni 
and  the  results  oi  such  influence  are  lasting. 

How  many  instances  come  to  mind  among  our  native  associates  in  China. 
They  were  often  lowly  women  with  moderate  talents  and  restricted  oppor- 
tunities, but  they  have  so  impressed  themselves  upon  the  people  about  them, 
that  the  power  of  their  influence  for  good  has  become  immense. 

One  of  the  first  girls  to  be  brought  under  missionary  care  and  instruction 
in  tlie  Foochow  Mission  was  Duang  U.  All  too  soon  the  time  for  teaching 
her  had  passed,  and  the  hcatlien  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  claimed 
his  property,  and  took  her  away  to  his  heathen  home.  Though  timid  in  the 
extreme,  and  not  attempting  to  force  her  opinions  upon  others,  she  lived  a 
consistent  Christian  life  amid  darkness,  persecution  and  trial.  Years  after- 
ward she  removed  to  Foochow,  and  became  matron  of  the  woman's  school. 
Even  the  years  spent  there  were  crowded  with  physical  sufTering  and 
peculiar  trial,  but  in  her  quiet,  gentle  way  she  lived  on,  impressing  herself 
upon  lier  children  and  upon  the  women  in  the  school.  She  was  no  orator, 
and  her  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  any  public  meeting ;  but  those  women 
learned  many  lessons  of  God's  love  and  of  Christian  living  not  only  from 
her  lips,  but  from  her  life,  which  grew  to  be  a  power  in  their  lives. 

Not  one  of  her  children  followed  the  example  of  their  father,  but  each  one 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  mother  they  loved  so  well.  All  of  them  are  grad* 
uates  of  mission  schools  and  are  honored  Christian  workers,  and  finallv  the 
father,  although  wrecked  by  opium,  laid  down  what  was  left  of  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Christ.  The  summons  came  at  last  to  Duang  U  to  come  up 
higher ;  and  we  rejoice  that  her  days  of  suffering  are  over,  while  we  know 
that  the  power  of  her  life  and  her  work  is  still  being  extended  in  ever- 
widening  circles. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  Chinese  woman  in  the  mission  who  touches 
more  lives  than  Mrs.  Ding,  the  wife  of  our  senior  pastor.  She  never  had 
the  advantages  of  a  mission  school,  but  as  a  servant  in  a  missionary  family 
she  came  under  the  molding  influence  of  Mrs.  Baldwin.  Then  came  the 
earlier  years  of  her  married  life  in  a  hard  and  lonely  field,  training  her 
twelve  children,  and  working  as  she  had  opportunity  among  the  people. 
More  than  half  of  these  children  have  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and  all 
who  remain  are  Christians.  vSeldom  have  we  seen  a  Chinese  home  come 
nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal  than  this  one.  The  family  altar  is  a  sacred 
place,  and  the  children  early  learned  to  share  in  its  exercises,  and  with 
strong  faith  to  carry  everything  to  God  in  prayer.  In  her  old  age  Mrs. 
Ding  is  seeing  the  fruit  of  her  abundant  labors,  but,  if  possible,  she  grows- 
more  earnest  as  the  vears  go  by.     People  in  trouble  go  to  her  for  comfort ; 
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in  perplexity,  for  counsel ;  she  is  often  found  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  or 
the  dying,  and  is  summoned  to  pray  with  those  possessed  with  evil  spirits. 
She  travels  long,  weary  miles  to  solicit  money  for  the  Chinese  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  and  never  seems  happier  than  when  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  heathen  women  to  whom  she  is  telling  the  strange,  new  story  of 
Jesus.  The  Christian  women  hang  upon  her  words,  and  follow  like  chil- 
dren where  she  leads. 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Ding's  family  represents  four  generations  of  Chris- 
tians. In  the  center  is  the  old  grandmother,  over  whom  Mrs.  Ding  ag- 
onized for  years,  but  was  permitted  at  last  to  see  her  a  Christian.  On  the 
grandmother's  left  and  right,  respectively,  are  pastor  and  Mrs.  Ding,  while 
sons,  son's  wives,  daughters  and  grandchildren  complete  the  group. 

Our  Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Lau,  is  another  Chinese  worker  whose  power 
is  felt  by  those  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  She  has  made  the  most 
of  the  little  education  which  she  received  in  childhood,  and  is  still  an 
earnest  Bible  student.  She,  too,  has  lived  her  life  of  sorrow,  as  the  wife 
of  a  miserable  opium  smoker ;  but  after  long  years  her  prayers  were  an- 
swered, and  the  power  of  the  habit  was  broken,  though  only  a  wreck 
of  a  man  remained.  In  frail  health  and  in  poverty  this  woman  struggles 
on,  still  going  from  house  to  house  to  carry  the  glad  tidings.  None  seem 
to  scorn  her  because  of  her  poverty,  or  on  account  of  her  husband,  but 
everywhere  she  goes  the  doors  are  open  to  her.  Her  weary  face  lights  up  with 
joy  as  she  tells  of  God's  goodness,  and  contrasts  the  wonderful  opportunities  of 
the  present  time  with  the  years  when  she  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and 
treated  with  rudeness ;  when  few  cared  to  hear  the  story  she  told,  and  fewer 
still  were  willing  to  obey  her  teachings.  Sometimes  she  meets  a  woman  who 
claims  acquaintance,  and  recalls  to  her  mind  a  time  long  ago  when  she 
visited  some  heathen  home  and  labored,  apparently,  in  vain.  But  a  child 
was  listening,  and  the  seed  found  lodgment  in  the  little  heart,  and  in  later 
years,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  that  seed  has  matured,  and  a 
Christian  woman  is  the  result.  In  those  years  of  extremity  with  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Lau's  own  daughter  was  given  away  to  be  a  little  wife  in  a 
heathen  home ;  but  God*s  love  has  followed  her  in  answer  to  the  mother's 
prayers,  and  not  long  ago  she  told  us  the  glad  news  that  the  daughter  and 
the  family  to  which  she  belonged  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of 
God.  Surely,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  women  of  America  have  opened 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  such  women  as  Mrs.  Lau.  The  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  just  as  she  came  in  from  her  work  one  day,  Bible 
and  hymn-book  in  hand. 

One  story  more  and  we  are  done, — the  story  of  one  of  our  youno-er  work- 
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ers,  Muk  Cie  Cia,  a  graduate  of  our  Ponasang  girls'  school,  and  for  six  years 
a  valued  assistant  teacher  in  the  same  institution.  The  only  daughter  in  a 
Christian  family,  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  worship  idols,  and 
seemed  to  grow  naturally  into  the  Christian  life,  though  overindulgence 
at  home  had  laid  the  foundation  of  faults  which  needed  persistent  care  as 
well  as  grace  to  overcome.  During  the  first  year  of  her  teacliing  the  school 
was  visited  by  a  blessed  revival,  through  the  work  of  the  English  evangelist 
Mr.  Millard,  whom  the  friends  in  Turkey  remember  so  gratefully,  and 
whose  sudden  death  a  year  ago  is  so  widely  lamented.  During  these  meet- 
ings Muk  Cie  Cia  came  into  a  new  and  deeper  Christian  experience,  which 
fitted  her  in  an  eminent  degree  for  her  work.  The  joy  of  this  new  life  she 
never  seemed  to  lose,  and  she  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  way 
plain  to  others.  She  had  desired  to  study  medicine,  but  yielded  her  own 
plans  to  our  great  need,  and  threw'  her  whole  soul  into  the  school  work  for 
which  she  was  so  well  fitted.  A  brilliant  scholar  herself,  she  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  making  what  she  taught  very  clear  to  her  pupils.  It  made  little 
diflierence  what  branch  she  was  teaching,  she  made  a  success  of  it.  It  was  a 
delight  to  listen  to  her  Bible  classes,  where  so  many  of  her  own  beautiful 
thoughts  were  woven  into  her  teaching.  Her  authority  over  the  girls  was 
unquestioned,  and  yet  she  guided  them  with  quiet  dignity,  and  won  not 
only  their  respect  but  their  love.  No  other  school  prayer  meetings  and 
Christian  Endeavor  services  seemed  to  bring  us  more  sensibly  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God  than  those  led  by  Muk  Cie  Cia,  and  her  personal  influence  and 
work  among  the  girls  were  very  fruitful  of  good.  Her  earlier  years  h:id 
been  darkened  by  her  betrothal,  at  an  early  age,  to  an  unworthy  man  who 
went  down  under  opium,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  all  sense 
of  her  duty  to  him  was  removed  by  his  death,  and  she  was  free  once  more. 
Later  on  she  was  betrothed  to  the  young  man  of  her  choice,  in  a  Christian 
family  of  three  generations.  It  was  hard  to  spare  her  from  the  school, 
but  it  was  only  a  change  of  work,  and  we  look  forward  to  great  blessing 
upon  the  service  she  is  rendering  in  her  new  home  and  among  the  large 
circle  of  women  who  will  be  brought  under  her  influence,  and  who  sorelv 
need  the  help  slie  is  abundantly  able  to  give. 

Those  women  of  earlier  years,  who  had  so  little  education  and  so  few 
opportunities  for  preparation,  have  wrought  so  nobly,  how  much  more 
shall  we  expect  of  those  who  have  come  into  their  life  work  so  much  better 
prepared.  God  grant  that  our  hopes  may  be  abundantly  fulfilled,  and  that 
many  more  such  workers  may  be  raised  up  to  be  lights  in  the  darkness 
of  China,  guiding  the  women  and  children  to  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world. 
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TURKEY. 
MARIAM   KHANUM. 

BY   MISS    E.  M.  BLAKELEY. 

I  WISH  I  could  have  shown  you  the  house  of  one  of  our  pastors  as  it  was 
a  few  months  ago.     Imagine  a  small  village  of  flat-roofed  mud  houses  built 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  rushing,  rocky  stream  in  a  valley.     The  mountain  sides 
are  so  high  that  the  sun  is  in  sight  for  a  few  hours  only  on  winter  days.     Let 
me  first  tell  you  of  one  of  the  ordinary  houses  of  the   village.      As  we  enter 
we  can  at  first  see  nothing;    but  on  becoming  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
we  are  interested  in  the  great  fireplace  taking  one  end  of  the  room.     There 
is  no  chimney,  only  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  also  serves  as  the  only  win- 
dow in  the  room.     The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fireplace,  leaving  a  warm 
seat  on  each  side  for  the  aged  and  invalids.     Our  eyes  are    blinded   by  the 
smoke   so    that   we    can  with  difficulty  discern    the  bags  and  bundles  and 
l)e(ls,  which,  with    a    few  copper  dishes,    make    up    the    household    stock. 
Don't  think  of  comfortable  spring  beds  !     A  kind  of  mat  made  of  rags  sewn 
together  is  spread  on  the  floor,  and  one  a  little  larger  and  perhaps  made  of 
cotton  used  for  a  cover,  tliesc  being  rolled  up  during  the  day.       The  people 
are  dirty,   and  the  children,  especially,    poorly  clad  ;    some   of    the    small 
onus  having  but  one  garment, — a  coarse,  cotton  shirt. 

Turning  from  these  houses,  to  visit  which  cannot  but  be  depressing  on  ac- 
count of  the  misery,  and  ignorance  as  well,  we  come  to  the  pastor's  house, 
built  at  the  back  of  the  church.  It  is  bv  contrast  only  that  this  is  a  fine 
buildinjj.  It  is  rude,  of  mud,  too,  but  with  three  rooms  built  up  from  the 
ground  and  opening  onto  a  piazza.  What  a  contrast  to  the  village 
children  are  these  clean,  tidy  children !  They  are  simply  dressed  in 
cotton  garments,  which  perhaps  are  not  new  but  arc  well  mended.  Once 
when  they  were  in  Marash  one  of  these  children,  a  little  fellow  of  five  vears 
or  so,  was  overheard  to  say  to  another  child,  "  I  should  love  you  verv  much 
and  be  your  friend  if  you  were  clean."  These  boys  and  their  sister  form  a 
still  greater  contrast  to  those  around  them,  in  thnt  they  are  fair,  for  blue 
t^ves  and  lisfht  hair  are  unusual  in  this  country.  But  it  is  of  the  mother  that 
1  wished  to  write.  She  greets  us  warmly,  as  does  her  good  husband,  who 
fi^om  that  time  on  till  we  leave  thinks  of  our  comfort  and  pleasure.  If  there 
«re  devoted  people  walking  this  earth  here  are  two.  They  count  it  a  joy  to 
be  away  from  kindred  and  friends,  even  though  their  children  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  (degradation  with  limited  school  privileges, 
'f  sobe  they  may  preach  the  gospel.  This  good  woman  is  a  mother  to  the 
^'•llage,  watching  over  the  people,  teaching  them  on  week  days  and  Sim- 
days  of  spiritual  truth,  or  how  to  wash  dishes  and  mend  their  clothes.     She 
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kalvtd^jsrMogrio  listen  toanytale  of  distress  and  sorrowed  give  her  sympathy* 
Al^ihe  goes  about  the  village  she  always  finds  opportunities  for  practical  sug- 
gpiBbos.  Of  course-  she  has  the  class  of  women  in  the  Sunday  school, 
bKi^ng  her  instruction  down  to  their  comprehension,  and  continuing  her 
feitfifiilr  teaching-  at  ithe  woman's  meeting  during  the  week.  Not  only  to 
their  CMPrn  flock  are  these  people  hospitable,  sharing  their  own  meager  stores, 
but  DO  tririrelev  pasMng  through  Fundajak  is  left  to  feel  himself  a  stranger. 
ifmafi  fitany  ifMSOpleirom  Marash  going  to  and  from  the  coast,  or  villagers 
pamig'ttirough,  are  entertained  at  the  parsonage;  and  if  there  is  not  room 
CiralLIn  die  house,  a.  dish  of  pelav  is  sent  out  to  wliere  the  people  may  be 
I*  These  good  people  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  through  all  the 
round,  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  them. 
t- all  this  is  of  the  past.  The  good  woman  was  ready  for  higher  service, 
■jijltfie  Lord  took  her  to  himself  Oct.  12,  1S99  ;  her  friends  feeling  that  her 
ffftBCtaiiiing  an. unusual  number  of  guests  the  previous  summer  hastened  her 
dapaitnte*  She  was  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  leaves  four  sons  and 
t.dMlg)itief  ;  the  oldest  son  in  the  college  at  Aintab,  and  the  daughter  in  the 
one  in  Marash.  We  were  privileged  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  we  entered 
(beTiHagie,  just  at  dusk,  it  was  very  impressive  to  see  the  tearful  faces  of  men 
tnd  woflBen.as  they  stood  silently  by  the  road  as  we  passed  or  spoke  soflly 
to  or  about  the  daughter,  who  had  come  with  us.  No  one  wlio  has  not  wit- 
the  noisy  grief  of  the  ignorant  in  this  country  can  fully  appreciate  the 
influence  these  good  people  have  had  in  order  to  produce  such  an 
dEBCtaa  tfie  silent  weeping,  yet  everything  showing  how  deep  and  true  their 
MMTOW  was.  The  same  was  seen  next  morning  when  two  pastors  from 
Marash  conducted  the  service  in  the  little  churcli  and  at  the  grave.  This 
was  such  a  delightful  surprise  that  we  could  not  but  speak  of  it  to  the  be- 
ronad  luuiband.  He  said  the  people,  as  is  their  custom,  began  to  make 
noitf  demonstrations  of  grief,  but  he  had  told  them  he  did  not  wish  it,  and  they 
eoatrolled  themselves.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  good  man's  usual  unself- 
lAiiesB  and  thoughtfulness  for  everybody,  his  guests,  his  children,  the  people. 
His  own  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  he  was  the  one  to  speak  comforting  words. 

Why  was  this  woman's  life  so  different  from  most  around  her?  She  was 
tnily  a  devoted  Christian,  and  unselfishly  gave  her  life  for  others.  But  how 
was  she  able  to  lead  others  to  higher  things,  to  instruct  them  in  the  Bible? 
She  was  trained  at  the  mission  school.  She  there  learned  how  to  be  tidy  in 
dress  and  person,  how  to  manage  her  household,  how  to  teach  others,  how 
to  be  a  tfue  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  his  work  as  a  pastor.  How  often 
the  used  to  quote  Miss  Proctor,  who  was  her  dearly  loved  teachet  I  No 
costly  monument  marks  her  gnve^  only  a  heap  of  commotv  «X.otv^%\  -^^X.  ^^ 
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lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and  especially  those  the  simple  villagerg 
where  she  worked  so  many  years.  Yet  the  people  were  not  satisfied  that 
there  be  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  they  loved  so  well,  and  they 
out  of  their  deep  poverty  have  contributed  $44  toward  a  church.  A  church 
where  the  gospel  which  she  so  exemplified  in  her  life  shall  be  preached  seems 
an  eminently  fitting  memorial.  The  remainder  of  the  $220  necessary  is 
being  raised  by  individual  friends  and  churches  in  the  mission,  and  has  very 
nearly  reached  the  required  amount.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only 
in  the  vicinity  where  this  good  woman  was  personally  known,  but  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  field,  the  people  have  been  glad  to  contribute  toward 
this  church  in  memory  of  this  devoted,  faithful  woman.  * 

Marash,  Nov.  9,  1900. 

To  this  we  add  the  testimony  of  Miss  M.  A.  Proctor,  Mariatn's  early  teacher : — 

I  am  too  strong  a  believer  in  home  influences  to  be  willing  to  ascribe 
Mariam's  eflliciency  as  pastor's  wife  wholly  to  her  school  training,  although 
that  was  a  great  help  to  her.  But  she  was  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Killis, 
where  the  style  of  living,  poor  as  it  was,  was  much  in  advance  of  that  in  the 
villages.  When  she  entered  our  school  at  Aintab  she  was  tidy  in  personal 
appearance,  and  sweet  and  attractive  in  disposition.  She  w^as  also  a  daughter 
of  a  Protestant  Christian  family,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  already 
given  herself  to  Christ. 

Her  husband's  strong  point  as  a  pastor  was  in  hand-to-hand  work  for  the 
salivation  of  souls,  and  his  wife's  winsome  spirit  was  a  great  help  to  him  in 
this  work.  He  would  take  one  man  after  another  as  a  special  subject  of 
eflfort  and  prayer,  talking,  reading  and  praying  with  him  as  opportunity 
oflTered,  until  he  took  a  decided  stand  for  Christ.  Thus  he  built  his  work  on 
a  sure  foundation. 

She  was  a  very  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  As  I  think  of  the  many 
pastors'  homes  I  have  visited  in  this  land,  I  recall  none  more  truly  a  pattern 
home  than  hers.  I  well  remember,  among  my  last  visits  in  Fundajak,  her 
telling  me  of  little  Lucia's  having  started  in  regular  Bible  reading  for  herself, 
and  the  pleasure  it  was  to  the  child ;  and  the  mother  of  no  piano  student 
could  feel  half  the  satisfaction  and  joy  this  mother  seemed  to  feel  in  the  good 
beginning  thus  accomplished.  She  was  always  a  great  help  to  our  teachers 
sent  to  her  village.  We  knew  she  would  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  Chris- 
tian living.  I  recall  several  whom  she  peculiarly  helped  thus,  and  none  of 
whom  she  and  Pastor  Kerork  hopelessly  complained;  they  saw  the  good, 
and  said  little  of  defects.  She  was  truly  as  nearly  faultless  in  her  walk  as 
anyone  I  ever  knew,  and  J  knew  her  well. 

How  we  will  rejoice  in  meeting  again  our  pupils  of  this  land  I 


-To  give  lig;bt  to  them  thai  sit  in  daricoess 
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NISTBATION  OF 


BY  MISS   HBLEN   S. 


The  original  support  of  the  American  Board  was  not  confined  lo  one 
(ienominstion,  other  churches  long  co-operating  with  it  before  forming  dis- 
tinct societies.  In  1810  it  was  doubted  if  people  here  would  support  more 
Ihanfour  misEionaries,  and  Adonirniii  Judson  wns  sent  to  ask  the  London 
ilissionary  Society  to  join  with  American  churches  in  maintaining  work  in 
Wia.  They  decided  that  the  two  countries  were  too  widely  separated  for 
inited  action,  and  that  each  must  rely  on  itself.  On  his  return  Judson  was 
appointed  to  Calcutta  ;  but  having  been  forbidden  to  land  by  the  East  India 
Company  he  spent  a  year  in  perilous  journeyings  before  reaching  Burmali, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Luther  Rice,  and  where  his  great  missionary  tri- 
uniphs  were  accomplished.  Having  changed  their  views  concerning  bap- 
■iini  these  men  severed  connection  with  the  American  Board,  and  addressed 
letters  to  the  Baptist  ministers  of  New  England  asking  suppoit.  Rice 
returned  to  Boston  to  preach  a  crusade,  and  the  churches  were  so  moved  by 
litis  personal  appeal  that  they  organized,  in  1)^14,  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union. 

{«3) 
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111  1811  the  Presbyterian  church  was  urged  to  undertake  foreign  work. 
Their  Assembly  expressed  hearty  interest  and  willingness  to  share  such 
labors,  but  doubted  the  wisdom  of  establishing  specific  societies  j  accord- 
ingly, in  1812,  eight  prominent  Presbyterians  were  chosen  Commissioners 
of  the  American  Board.  In  18 16  they  were  joined  by  representatives  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  and  Germans,  and  these  denominations  maintained  a 
union  of  missionary  interests  for  many  years. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  withdrew  in  1857 — "^^  fr^'"  dissatisfaction,  but 
believing  they  might  accomplish  more  through  independent  effort.  They 
assumed  entire  control  of  the  Arcot  and  Amoy  Missions,  and  the  year- after 
withdrawal  their  contributions  were  increased  $15,000.      •  < 

In  1837  the  Presbyterians  divided,  one  party  organizing  a  distinct  Board, 
the  other  continuing  co-operation  with  the  American  Board  until  1870, 
when  the  two  Assemblies  again  united.  Several  missions  abroad  and  all 
but  one  of  the  Indian  stations  were  relinquished  to  their  care.  Since  that 
time  the  American  Board  has  been  distinctly  Congregational,  and  since 
1883  has  confined  its  missions  to  foreign  lands. 

The  Christianizing  of  our  Indians,  begun  by  Eliot,  and  carried  on  by  such 
heroes  as  Edwards,  Brainerd  and  Whitman,  was  nobly  furthered  by  the 
American  Board.  From  the  beginning  of  work  with  the  Choctaws  in  1815, 
to  the  transferring  of  the  Dakota  mission  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation in  exchange  for  work  in  East  Central  Africa  in  1883,  the  Board  had 
sent  five  hundred  missionaries  among  various  tribes,  planting  many  schools 
and  churches,  and  translating  twelve  languages.  In  1831  three  fourths  of 
all  mission  converts  were  Indians. 

PIONEER    BOARDS   OF   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

In  1732  the  Moravians  sent  the  gospel  to  the  West  Indies — the  first  step 
both  of  modern  missions  and  their  own  remarkable  achievements.  With 
half  their  present  membership  in  foreign  lands,  and  one  in  sixty  of  their 
men  and  women  on  the  field,  never  hesitating  at  peril  or  obstacle,  and  win- 
ning success  in  fields  other  societies  would  not  enter,  they  are  most  distinctly 
a  Missionary  Church. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Boards  in  England  was  due  to  William 
Carey,  who  at  twenty-five  was  cobbling  shoes,  teaching  night  school  and 
preaching  the  needs  of  the  heathen  world.  Called  to  address  a  Ministers' 
Association  in  1790  from  Isaiah  liv.  2,  3,  he  urged  his  brethren  to  "attempt 
great  things  for  God,  expect  great  things  from  God."  So  impressive  was 
his  pleading  that  twelve  ministers  banded  together  and  founded  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society — subscribing  about  fifly  dollars  as  their  first  great  attempt. 
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Thej  sent  Carey  to  India,  and  from  the  influence  of  his  letters  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  now  Congregational,  was  formed  in  1795,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  greatest  in  England,  in  1799.  In  181 2 
Carey's  press  at  Serampore  was  burned.  The  disaster  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing, but  such  sympathy  was  roused  in  all  denominations  that  witliin  fifty 
days  $50,000,  sufficient  to  replace  the  loss,  was  forwarded, — the  first  inst^^ce 
of  large  giving  to  missions. 

In  Germany  work  was  organized  in  1815  ;  in  Norway  and  Denmark 
about  1840. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  existed  twelve  societies, 
whose' income  was  $50,000.  At  its  close  there  are  249  distinct  boards,  with 
52  women's  boards  besides  co-operating  organizations,  supporting  the  work 
of  15,460  missionaries  at  an  outlay  of  over  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 
.Then  men  questioned,  "Can  the  heathen  be  converted?"  Now  only,  *'  How 
soon  will  Christians  do  it?" 


Scraps  fr0m  our  Wiaxh 


w 


CoimtiBUTioNS  FOR         The  report  of  the  contributions  for  the  month  ending 
THE  Month.  December  i8th  is  most  encouraging,  there  being  an  ad- 

vance of  $1,908.74  over  the  amount  received  in  the  same  month  last  year. 
This  makes  an  increase  of  $1,540.26  during  the  first  two  months  of  our  new 
financial  year.  It  is  a  cause  for  deep  gratitude  that  we  may  enter  the  new 
century  with  rejoicing  over  our  treasury.  Let  us  be  unceasing  in  work  and 
prayer,  that  this  increase  may  continue  during  the  coming  months. 

Our  Praykr  There  are  still  a  number  of  the  Prayer  Calendars  on  sale  for 
Calendar.  any  of  our  friends  who  may  wish  to  purchase  them.  We 
know  of  no  kinder  thing  one  can  do  for  our  missionaries  than  to  secure  one 
of  these  calendars  and  follow  it  faithfully  every  day  in  prayer  for  each  one 
M  her  name  appears,  or  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged.  Their  depend- 
ence on  the  prayers  of  home  friends  is  very  real,  and  surely  no  one  would 
deliberately  refuse  this  small  though  important  service.  Let  us  remember 
that  neglect  has,  in  this  instance,  the  same  effect  as  actual  refusal  of  this 
simple  request. 
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In  Primary  The  children  are  ever  a  most  hopeful  part  of  the  con* 

Sunday  Schools,  stituency  of  the  Woman's  Board,  and  through  this  channel 
we  look  for  their  offerings  to  foreign  missions  to  be  made;  It  is  the  plan 
this  year  to  inaugurate  an  active  campaign  in  our  primary  Sunday  schools, 
asking  from  every  one  a  regular  contribution  for  the  Board.  For  this  purpose 
an  attractive  collection  envelope  has  been  prepared,  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  postage.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  hold  the  envelopes, 
using  them  on  the  Sundays  they  may  decide  to  set  apart  for  these  collections. 
On  the  back  spaces  are  left  to  be  filled  in  with  the  amount  contributed  each 
month.  If  some  should  prefer  to  make  this  a  quarterly,  or  even  an  annual, 
rather  than  a  monthly  collection  the  same  envelopes  may  be  used. 

The  New  As  we  go  to  press  the  air  is  full  of  the  sound  of  pealing  bells 
Century,  and  trumpets  and  songs  and  good  wishes  ushering  in  the  twen-  , 
tieth  century.  What  the  new  century  will  bring  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  the  earth  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1901  is  sufficient  to  occupy  to  the  utmost  the  hearts  and 
hands  and  minds  of  every  one  of  his  followers.  Some  one  has  said  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart's  statement  that  there  are  two  alternatives  before  China,  parti- 
tion, or  a  miraculous  spread  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  the  loudest  call  to  arms 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  had.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  India  and  Africa,  and  in  somewhat  smaller  measure 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe.  We  all  have  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  call  to  arms  in  this  country  and  England  the  last  three  years ;  of  the 
eager  rush  of  volunteers,  young  and  old,  in  response ;  of  the  brave  women 
who  sent  their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  to  the  battle  with  a  smile  on 
their  lips ;  of  money  poured  out  like  water ;  of  the  willing-hearted  women 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  full  of  labor  for  the  comfort  of  the  boys  at 
the  front ;  of  the  sacrifice,  the  suffering,  the  heroism  that  thrilled  our  hearts 
to  their  lowest  depth.  Can  it  be  that  when  a  like  call  comes  to  the  follow- 
ers of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  they  will  fail  to  respond  }  We  have  a  L-^rder 
who  never  makes  mistakes,  and  who  is  invincible,  but  who  has  chosen  to 
place  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  his  human  followers.  If  they  do  not  respond 
to  His  call  he  must  halt  in  his  onward  march.  This  is  the  present  condi- 
tion. His  cause  is  halting.  All  things  are  ready.  What  more  could  He 
do  to  make  the  way  plain  and  straight  before  us?  All  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  triumph  is  money  and  workers ;  and  the  majority  of  those  for  whom 
He  died,  whom  he  has  gathered  into  his  fold,  whom  he  has  crowned  with 
innumerable  blessings,  do  not  care  to  give  their  aid  to  the  cause  which  lies 
so  near  his  heart.     How  long  must  these  things  be  ? 
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Missionary.        Word  has  come  of  the  arrival  at  Ponape,  September  27th,  of 

Personals,     the  party,  including  Miss  Foss  of  our  own  Board,  who  started  on 

the  long  journey  some  months  ago.     The  account  of  their  welcome,  told  by 

Miss  Foss  on  another  page,  will  be  of  interest  to  all.     Miss  Talcott,  who,  on 

her  way  to  J^pan  in  the  autumn,  was  persuaded  by  the  Hawaiian  Board  to 

make  an  extended  stay  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  still  there,  doing  a  most 

important  work  among  the  Japanese.     She  expects  soon  to  go  on  to  her 

legitimate  work  in  Japan.     Miss  Emma  Barnum,  who  had  a  six  months' 

furlough  in  Europe  last  summer,  by  orders  from  her  physician  is  to  remain 

in  Marsovan  for  the  winter.     Her  temporary  loss  to  Harpoot  will  be  a  gain 

for  the  much-depleted  force  of  teachers  in  the  Marsovan  boarding  school.     It 

has  been  our  privilege  the  past  month  to  welcome  home  Miss  Barbour,  of 

the  Liternational  Institute  for  Spain,  who  was  compelled  to  come  to  this 

country  for  much-needed  rest  and  recuperation. 

Last  Hours  in  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Mary  Porter  we  are  indebted 
Pao-ting-fu.  for  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Gregg,  of  tlie  China  Inland 
Mission.  It  was  written  in  Tientsin,  and  dated  November  ist.  *'  My  dear 
Miss  Porter  :  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one 
who  has  been  to  Pao-ting-fu  since  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries.  I  was 
escorted  by  Boxers  from  my  station,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Pao-ting-fu,  and  arrived  there  just  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  your  dear 
friends,  where  I  remained  between  five  or  six  weeks.  I  had  two  long  talks 
with  Mrs.  Ma,  who  was  school-teacher  or  Bible  woman  of  the  girls*  school  at 
the  American  Board -School,  under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Morrill  and  Gould- 
Tlie  last  day  of  June  (Saturday)  she  and  your  two  friends  met  together  for 
prayer  in  the  evening,  encouraging  one  another  in  the  Lord,  tliey  feeling 
sure  their  days  were  numbered  on  earth.  They  retired  to  rest  that  night, 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning  about  seven  a.  m.  they  met  again  for  prayer. 
The  people  from  the  neighboring  villages  came  and  looted  two  compounds, 
leaving  the  one  where  the  sisters  were  living.  After  ransacking  the  place 
they  sent  for  a  band  of  Boxers  from  the  city,  who  came  and  took  them  as 
prisoners.  When  Miss  Gould  was  carried  out  she  was  stiff  in  death,  and 
the  Boxers  knelt  before  her  and  gave  her  a  Chinese  bow.  Miss  Morrill  was 
supported  on  both  sides  by  Boxers,  and  led  to  their  headquarters.  At  this 
place  there  was  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  and  little  girl,  also  dear  Mrs<  W- 
Cooper.  In  the  evening  all  these  four  received  the  martyr's  crown  and  were 
heheaded,  the  little  girl  being  thrust  through  with  a  spear.  As  dear  Miss 
Morrill  was  being  brought  out  to  be  executed,  all  those  standing  around  said, 
*She  is  a  good  woman.'  May  I  also  testify  to  the  sweetness  of  Miss  Morriirslife 
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in  Pao-ting-fu.  As  I  pd&s^d  through,  without  exception,  in  mentioning 
death  of  the  foreigners,  her  name  was  specially  mentioned  as  one  that  ought 
to  have  died.  Women  wept  as  they  told  me  she  was  dead,  and  from 
Mandarin  down  to  the  poorest  all  spoke  so  highly  of  her.  While  we  m 
there  the  gentry  of  the  city  were  talking  of  erecting  a  monument  over 
grave,  the  same  as  they  had  done  for  General  Gordon  at  Tientsin.  Her 
has  left  a  sweet  fragrance  behind,  and,  indeed,  ^  she  being  dead  yet  spc 
eth.'  As  I  heard  all  this,  and  I  had  been  saved,  I  cried  to  the  Lord  thai 
would  *•  baptize  me  for  the  dead,'  and  that  some  of  her  lovely  spirit  mi 
rest  on  me.  Trusting  this  may  be  a  comfort  to  your  heart  to  hear  t 
believe  me,  Yours  in  His  mighty  love,       (Signed)  Jbssib  G.  Grbgg." 


»•< 
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From  Miss  Luella  Miner,  Peking,  China,  Nov.  8,  1900 : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  heart-rending  details  of  the  massacre  of 
sainted  missionaries  in  Shansi  and  Pao-ting-fu,  and  of  the  slaughter  of  our  c 
Christians,  there  has  been  much  to  comfort  and  reassure  us  during  the  ] 
two  months.  Only  yesterday  two  church  members — women—- came  to 
after  four  months  of  wandering  and  hiding  in  mountains  and  caves, 
many  have  come  back  whom  we  had  mourned  as  lost — resurrected,  t 
were.  It  seems  wonderful  how  much  flesh  and  blood  can  stand  of  torti 
hunger,  sickness,  fear  and  sorrow.  Our  church  ought  to  be  purer  for  tl 
fires,  but  living  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  army  has  brought  its  pecu 
temptations.  Until  Dr.  Sheffield's  arrival  our  people  lacked  pastoral  cs 
and  we  feel  now  that  there  is  need  of  special  grace,  that  the  baptism  of 
Holy  Spirit  received  last  spring  and  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  of 
summer  months  may  bear  their  due  fruits  in  the  spiritual  life.  Our  pec 
depend  upon  us  now  like  little  children,  and,  while  the  nearness  and  love 
very  precious,  this  too  is  fraught  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers. 

I  have  no  accurate  statistics,  but  I  think  our  Tung-cho  colony  now  n 
number  about  two  hundred.  Not  all  are  Christians  of  those  who  have  C€ 
to  us  lately ;  in  fact,  I  fear  some  are  gospel-hardened  sinners,  whom 
laughingly  call  ** third-rate"  or  **  fourth-rate  foreign  devils" — our  Christ] 
being  the  "  second-rate"  ones.  But  nearly  all  have  suffered  from  their  c 
nection  with  us  or  with  their  Christian  relatives.  You  see  that  there 
abundant  opportunities  for  work.  Four  little  schools  are  in  session,  v 
about  sixty  scholars — all  Tung-cho  people.  In  a  few  days  we  will  gat 
together  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  students  of  the  college  and  acadei 
and  instruct  them  as  best  we  can  with  the  dearth  of  books  and  the  total  1 
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of  apparatus  and  equipment.  The  work  will  be  conservative  rather  than 
constructive.  We  know  of  the  killing  of  only  one  of  the  students  of  sem- 
inary, college  and  academy,  but  of  many  in  Pao-ting-fu  and  Kalgan  we  have 
no  definite  information.  Our  bitter  enemies  would  be  surprised  to  look  into 
our  schoolroom  and  our  full  chapel  and  see  how  far  they  have  come  from 
exterminating  us.  Yet  the  story  of  Tung-cho  is  sad  enough.  At  least 
ninety  of  our  church  members,  not  including  children,  probationers  or  ad- 
herents, have  been  killed,  while  the  total  number  mounts  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds. 

The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  at  Pao-ting-fu  has  not  been  so  bitter,  as 
the  population  of  our  country  field  there  is  superior  to  that  in  this  region,  and 
the  **  Jesus  Church  "  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  among  them. 
About  seventeen  were  massacred  during  that  carnival  of  crime  late  in  June 
and  early  in  July.  In  the  country  their  property  has  been  destroyed  and 
they  have  fled  for  their  lives,  but  seemingly  liave  not  been  hunted  down 
with  such  vengeful  vigilance  as  here.  Among  the  killed  are  our  oldest 
native  pastor,  Meng,  his  sister,  who  was  the  first  Bible  woman  in  Pao- 
ting-fii,  and  the  two  Bible  women,  Mrs.  Chang  and  Mrs.  Kao.  The 
younger  Meng,  who  was  ordained  when  Dr.  Judson  Smith  was  in 
Pao-ting-fu,  went  to  Pao-ting-fu  a  few  weeks  ago  with  the  allies, 
and  at  last  accounts  sixty  Christians  had  rallied  from  their  hiding- 
places-  and  were  with  him  in  the  South  Suburb.  They  had  sup- 
posed him  dead,  and  hailed  him  as  one  coming  down  from  heaven. 
There  may  come  such  an  upheaval  again  tliat  we  cannot  remain  even 
as  quietly  settled  as  now,  but  I  do  believe  that  God  will  permit  us  to 
hold  the  ground  conserved  through  such  a  terrible  conflict,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  number  of  missionaries  in  North  China  must 
he  doubled  or  tripled  if  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties offered. 

We  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Prince's  palace  when  we  first  took  up  our 
abode  with  our  Tung-cho  Christians  and  seek  more  humble  but  not  less 
comfoi  Cable  quarters.  In  spite  of  brick  floors,  and  windows  part  paper,  part 
glass,  our  temporary  homes  are  very  pleasant,  and  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
fcniiture  we  are  very  grateful  that  Providence  permits  us  to  use  that  of  our 
<luondam  enemies. 

FROM   MRS.  JKNNIB   EVANS,  PEKING. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  immediately  after  the  siege  was  raised  in 
Peking  our  missionaries,  being  obliged  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  secured 
the  deserted  palace  of  a  prince,  to  which  they  removed  with  the  few  posses- 
li^Qs  wbi<:tl  remained  to  them-    The  palace  was  filled  with  beautiful  fumi- 
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ture,  embroideries,  bronzes  arid  other  bric-a-brac,  all  of  them  a  great  care 
the  new  occupants,  who  tried  to  weed  out  articles  valuable  enough  to 
preserved  and  returned  to  the  rightful  owner  should  he  ever  return  to  cli 
them.  A  large  number  of  native  Christians  followed  the  missionaries,  i 
it  was  a  difficult  task  to  hold  them  firm  to  their  principles  not  to  take  w 
did  not  rightfully  belong  to  them,  especially  as  they  saw  troops  from  Ch 
tian  nations  appropriating  much  booty  to  themselves  in  bare-faced  robbe 
Such  treasures  could  not  long  remain  unknown  ;  the  palace  was  claimed 
the  Italians,  and  our  friends  were  obliged  to  move  on  once  more.  Th 
abiding- place  November  13th  is  described  by  Miss  Evans  in  a  private  lei 
kindly  loaned  to  us  by  her  sister* 

She  writes:  *'Yoii  see  we  are  in  another  palace  now.  The  Itali 
would  have  the  one  where  we  were,  but  let  us  have  this  one.  Their  soldi 
h^d  occupied  it,  and  we  found  little  here  but  furniture,  but  we  have  plenty 
that  and  more  beautiful  than  I  ever  expected  to  have.  I  have  no  less  tl 
five  marble-topped  tables  in  the  little  study,  my  living  room;  a  sofa  w 
marble  let  in  at  the  back,  dreadfully  uncomfortable ;  a  pier  glass  and  ot 
articles;  but  what  would  I  not  give  for  my  own  room  and  the  home  thii 
I  had  in  it, — so  many  reminding  me  of  dear  loved  ones.  Our  makeshifts 
somewhat  funny.  I  have  had  a  part  of  the  family  temple  partitioned  off 
use  as  kitchen  and  wash-room .  ,1  took  a  table  from  the  temple  and  hac 
cut  down  and  set  my  trunks  upon  it,  to  keep  them  ofT  -the  brick  floor, 
more  incense  burned  oi)  that  table  before  the  ancestral  tablets !  I  hav< 
narrow  box  about  a  foot  high, — we  have  no  bureau  or  chest  of  drawers 
whkh  contains  my  .small  amount  of  wearing  apparel  and  my  one  other  dn 
Just  try  having  only  two  dresses  and  see  what  a  saving  of  time  it  is.  ^ 
don't  have  to  ask,  ^  What  dress  shall  I  put  on  this  morning?'  and  you  dc 
have  to  change  in  the  afternoon,  because  your  other  dress  is  only  for  st 
occasions.  The  box  is  beautifully  made  of  fragrant  wood,  camphor 
vandal ;  evidently  some  handsome  scroll  was  presented  to  the  prince  in 
Tp  think  that  this  has  fallen  to  me !  Well !  the  boxers  not  oifly  got 
boxes,  but  things  of  more  value  to  me  than  scrolls.  All  these  things  li 
not  give  me  back  my  books^  How  I  do  miss  them,  and  shall  more  4ind  m 
when  we  begin  school  next  Monday.  Our  people  are  still  coming  ii 
getting  through  to  us.  Oh,  such  stories  of  sufTering  as  they  have  to  U 
One  poor  woman  with  two  little  children  came  in  sick,  and  the  child  in  '. 
arms  sick.  They  had  been  living  in  holes  in  the  mountains,  and  whei 
asked  her  how  they  got  anything  to  eat  she  said,  '  I  know  you  will  not  tb 
less  of  me — ^but  I  begged.'  Her  husband  and  oldest  daughter  were  h 
>vith  \is,  and  thought  the  rest  of  the  family  dead  until  they  appeared  h< 
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I  wrote  you  that  the  Japanese  gave  us  two  hundred  garments  that  they  found 
in  a  pawn  shop  in  Tung-cho.  .  I  have  given  out  most  of  them,  but  they  are 
a  vexy  small  part  of  what  we  have  given.  .  .  .  Please  send  my  letters  around 
to  friends.  The  boxers  took  the  greater  part  of  my  paper  and  envelopes  and 
I  have  to  economize." 

Mi86  Foes  writes  from  Kiti,  Ponape,  Caroline  Islands,  under  date  of  Nov.  7,  1900: — 

It  is  six  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  left  the  **  Queen  of  the  Isles"  and 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Ponape.  After  the  long  voyage  down,  we  were 
quite  willing  to  make  the  change  and  adjust  ourselves  to  a  more  active  life. 
The  warm  greetings  which  met  us  on  every  side  made  me  feel  recompensed 
for  any  discomfort  which  I  may  have  experienced  on  my  journey.  The 
German  governor.  Dr.  Hahl,  received  us  cordially,  and  invited  us  to  his 
house,  where  we  remained  two  days  as  his  guests.  The  governor  is  a  kind, 
genial  man,  interested  in  our  welfare  and  seems  favorable  to  our  work. 

We  found  Henry  Nanpei  at  Colonia,  under  the  doctor's  care,  being 
treated  for  an  illness  contracted  while  in  prison.  With  the  doctor's  consent, 
he  brought  us  around  to  Kiti,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Colony, 
in  his  boat.  Here  we  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Kiti  king,  his 
people  and  the  neighboring  villages.  The  Matalnim  king  and  others  sent 
letters  of  greeting.  The  native  teachers  soon  found  their  way  around  to 
Kiti,  and  there  was  a  season  of  rejoicing  over  the  prospects  for  future  work. 
A  constant  demand  for  Bibles  and  schoolbooks  has  kept  us  busy.  From 
early  morn  till  schooltime  we  have  had  all  we  could  do  to  serve  the  comers ; 
then  after  school  the  rush  began  again.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
men,  women  and  children  coming  to  buy  Bibles,  and  each  waiting  his  turn. 
Those  who  could  not  get  the  money  brought  bunches  of  bananas,  chickens, 
pineapples,  yams,  etc.,  and  as  we  were  needing  those  things  for  our  own  use, 
we  were  glad  to  buy  them,  and  help  the  poor  people  to  get  their  books. 

On  the  way  down  we  stopped  at  the  islands  of  Pingelap  and  Mokil,  and 
the  people  manifested  great  joy  in  seeing  us.  At  Mokil  we  did  not  go 
ashore,  but  Lepen,  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  and  many  of  the  Christians  came 
off  to  see  us,  bringing  a  good  report  of  the  church  and  school  work.  At 
Pingelap  we  went  ashore,  but  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  spend,  as  we  had  to 
be  ready  to  go  back  when  the  boat  went.  As  usual,  a  large  company  of 
people  were  gathered  on  the  beach,  singing  songs  of  welcome.  We  hurried 
up  to  the  teacher's  house,  shook  hands  with  a  multitude  on  the  way  up, — a 
few  words  and  a  prayer  were  all  we  had  time  for  with  them, — and  then  we 
were  ofT  to  the  ship  again,  but  not  without  learning  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  on  this  island.     The  people  are  still  in  need  of  books.    It  is  the  plan 
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for  Mr.  Gray  and  me  to  visit  the  outside  islands  as  soon  as  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  will  then  supply  them  with  the  books.  Henry  Nanpei  has 
been  very  kind  to  us  in  many  ways.  He  moved  his  family  into  another 
house  and  let  us  occupy  this  as  long  as  we  wish,  leaving  more  furniture  than 
we  really  needed  to  use.  The  Grays  are  planning  to  go  around  to  Oua  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  have  the  land  cleared  out  preparatory  to  building.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Palmer  and  myself  will  remain  here  and  continue  in  the  school 
work  that  w^e  commenced  about  four  weeks  ago,  and  also  to  help  the  people 
here  in  every  way  that  we  can.  We  have  started  a  woman's  meeting,  to  be 
held  every  Friday  afternoon  in  the  schoolhouse.  After  a  little  we  want  to 
take  in  a  few  girls  and  train  them,  and  later  to  open  a  girls'  boarding 
school.  We  are  planning  to  do  evangelistic  work  very  soon.  I  want  very 
much  to  go  out  among  the  people,  and  to  hold  meetings  with  them  and  visit 
them  in  their  houses,  and  in  this  way  I  think  I  may  get  near  their  hearts. 

There  is  a  good  church  here  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. Services  are  held  regularly  every  Sabbath,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
church  is  always  full.  Sunday  school,  prayer  meetings  and  evening  prayers 
are  always  well  attended,  and  all  seem  interested  and  desirous  to  live  Chris- 
tian lives.  There  is  a  great  field  of  labor  here,  and  I  am  thankful  to  have 
a  part  in  the  blessed  work. 

From  Miss  Grisell  M.  McLaren,  Van,  Turkey,  Nov.  lo,  1900. 

It  took  some  time  and  a  roundabout  journey  to  get  me  here,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  very  delightful  trip.  We  reached  Tabris  on  the  26th  of 
September,  and  I  stayed  there  ten  days,  waiting  for  word  from  Dr.  Raynolds. 
As  none  came,  Dr.  Wright,  who  was  just  preparing  for  his  annual  tour  in 
Salmas,  decided  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  was  for  him  to  bring  me  the 
entire  way.  Telegrams  here  are  likely  to  travel  almost  as  fast  as  letters. 
We  expected  to  make  the  whole  journey  in  ten  days,  but  it  was  two  weeks 
after  we  planned  to  leave  Salmas  before  we  could  get  started.  The  Persians 
and  Turks  seem  able  to  tliink  of  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  with  some  time  to 
rest  between  thoughts.  First,  our  passports  had  to  be  sent  away  a  day's 
journey  to  be  vis^d.  Then  we  learned  that  the  Persian  government  was  not 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  getting  us  safely  through  Koordistan ; 
we  must  wait  three  days  more  for  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  would  be 
through  with  the  caravan  on  Friday.  When  the  caravan  came  there  were 
no  soldiers,  and  it  took  two  days  more  to  find  a  messenger  to  send  to  the 
border  for  soldiers.  According  to  our  reckoning  they  should  have  been 
there  by  Monday  night ;  so  we  loaded  up  on  Monday  and  went  about  six 
miles,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  on  Tuesday.  Here  we  found  that 
our  man  had  delayed  his  going,  and  could  not  return  before  Tuesday  night; 
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but  even  then  he  did  not  come,  and  on  Wednesday  we  dispatched  another 
messenger.     By  Friday  night  our  stock  of  patience  was  about  exhausted, 
and  our  first  man  turned  up  with  the  word  that  the  governor  was  not  willing 
to  spare  any  soldiers  for  us.     Meantime  the  Koords,  through  whose  terri- 
tory we  expected  to  pass,  paid  a  midnight  visit  to  the  city  where  we  were, 
and  made  the  night  hideous  with  their  shooting.     I  was  frightened  nearly 
out  of  my  senses,  for  the  firing  seemed  so  near.     Next  day  we  learned  that 
they  had  come  to  kill  one  special  man,  but  they  killed  a  soldier  and  wounded 
other  people  before  they  found   that   their  bird    had   flown.     At   last,  in 
despair,  we  decided  to  do  rather  a  risky  thing, — to  take  the  offer  of  another 
Koordish  chief,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  let  him  see  us 
tlirough.     This  gave  us  a  harder  journey,  and  made  it  one  day  longer.     The 
first  day  we  had  six  guards ;  and  queer-looking  specimens  they  were,  with 
their  baggy  trousers,  queer  jackets,  and  caps  all  wound  around  with  black- 
fringed  handkerchiefs.     The  day  was  very  tiresome,  climbing  up  and  down 
a  steep,  rough  mountain  pass,  with  apparently  no  road.     Sometimes,  as  I 
looked  back,  I  wondered  how  my  horse  and  I  had  kept  together,  and  in  an 
upright  position.     We  crossed  a  river  twenty-seven  times  during  the  day, 
and  then  toward  night  it  began  to  hail.     Before  we  reached  our  stopping- 
place  the  whole  village  had  turned  out  to  meet  us.     Our  hostess,  driving 
two  buffalo  before  her,  led  the  way  to  the  guest  room. 

Next  morning  we  were  off  bright  and  early,  accompanied  by  nine  new 
guards,  as  the  road  was  especially  dangerous,  and  our  four  old  ones,  who 
went  part  of  the  way  to  "throw  us  on  the  road."  That  afternoon  we  bade 
fiirewell  to  the  Koords  for  whom  I  had  taken  a  strong  liking,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  first  Turkish  village  that  we  had  been  in.  First  impressions 
were  not  very  favorable.  I  was  glad  enougli  to  get  out  of  that  place,  even 
if  the  governor  had  told  us  that  we  must  go  to  another  city,  one  day  out  of 
our  way,  because  we  had  some  American  papers  in  our  possession.  They 
took  away  all  our  photographs  and  letters,  even  the  advertisement  sheet  out 
of  a  box  of  mustard  plasters. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  without  further  incident,  except  for  a  very 
severe  storm  which  lasted  nearly  all  one  day — rain,  hail,  snow,  sleet  and 
wind.  We  were  anxious  to  reach  here  by  Sunday,  or  we  would  not 
have  traveled  on  such  a  day.  We  reached  here  Saturday  noon,  and  had  a 
delightful  welcome.  All  tlie  missionaries  came  out  on  the  road  to  meet  us, 
and  some  of  the  orphan  boys  sang  us  a  sweet  welcome  as  we  rode  into  the 
yard.  The  children  were  lined  up  in  the  yard,  and  we  had  to  ride  through. 
They  had  prepared  for  us  almost  three  weeks  before,  when  they  heard  that 
we  hud  left  Tabriz,  and  had  gone  oqt  to  meet  us  two  or  ttvt^^  \avc\^^% 
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A  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

BY   MRS.    S.  A.    DANFORTH. 
[Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  Branch.] 

Missions  are  not  new.  Each  century  since  Christ  has  had  its  mission- 
aries. It  would  be  interesting  to  sketch  these  centuries,  noting  the  persua- 
sive work  of  the  early  apostles,  the  forcible  Christianizing  of  nations  by 
means  of  the  sword  of  conquest,  which  left  but  transient  results ;  following 
through  the  dreary  centuries  of  confusion  and  violence,  and  noticing  the 
beginning  of  individual  work  by  the  monks, — but  suffice  it  to  note  that  in  the 
*'  final  analysis  we  are  all  the  children  of  missionary  effort."  In  the  sixth 
century  Augustine  and  his  forty  monks  set  about  the  task  of  winning  England 
for  Christ.  The  nineteenth  century  found  Christian  England  and  America 
aroused  to  the  work  of  world-evangelization. 

Taking  a  general  view,  we  see  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  almost  the 
entire  world  outside  of  Christendom  closed  to  missionary  effort.  It  was 
inaccessible.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  known  only  through  the  dis- 
coveries of  adventurous  navigators,  and  so  barbarous  were  the  inhabitants 
that  it  was  death  to  land  upon  their  shores,  and  there  were  practically  no 
facilities  for  reaching  them.  The  civilized  world  was  familiar  with  a  little 
strip  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  Africa,  a  tiny  speck  at  the  southern 
tip,  and  on  the  west  coast  where  tlie  slave-  stealers  had  established  them- 
selves, and  Sierra  Leone,  purchased  by  the  English  as  an  asylum  for  liber- 
ated slaves.  No  progress  in  African  discovery  had  been  made  since  Ptol- 
emy's day,  except  that  in  1795  Mungo  Park  had  made  his  way  from  the 
Gambia,  on  the  west  coast,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exploration  of  this  vast  continent  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
latter  halt  of  this  century,  and  the  truth  of  Livingstone's  words  mani- 
fested,— "  The  end  of  geographical  discovery  is  the  beginning  of  missionary 
enterprise." 

Western,    Central,  and    much    of   Southern    Asia    was   Mohammedan* 
** Though   British   sway  was   paramount  over  the   bulk   of  India,  yet  the 
gospel  found  no  favor  in  any  quarter,  and  Islam  -and  Hinduism  were  every-* 
where  enthroned  and  irresistible." 

Cirina,  Korea  and  Japan  were  closed  and  '*  hermetically  sealed."     Jus^ 
what  that  means  is  seen  to-day  in  the  closed  doors  which   the  interior  of 
Thibet  and  the  city  of  Mecca,  in  southwestern  Arabia,  present.     Dr.  Dennis 
says,  **  No  missionary  could  penetrate  to  the  sacred  city  of  L'hassa  in  Thibet, 
or  the  Moslem  stronghold  of  Mecca,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  violent 
death  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  undertaking ;  and  should  any  attempt 
be  made  to  force  an  entrance  for  missionary  purposes,  it  would|  no  doubtf 
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precipitate  a  frightful  war."     At  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  condition 
of  things  was  practically  world-wide. 

Yet  we  may  not  define  any  century's  work  strictly  within  its  calendar 
years.  The  last  decade  of  the  eigliteenth  century  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth, — the  period  of  modern  missions, — and  William  Carey  is  a 
figure  which  stands  out  in  large  proportions.  Over  his  cobbler's  bench  he 
worked,  thought  and  prayed.  A  tract  of  Jonatlian  Edwards  on  prayer 
reaching  him,  led  to  his  sermon,  tlie  theme  of  which  is  even  now  one  of  our 
most  inspiring  mottoes, — "  Expect  great  things  from  God,  Attempt  great 
things  for  God;"  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  1792. 

Twelve  members  made  up  this  society,  and  their  contribution  was  about 
£13.  Surely  it  was  expecting  great  things  from  Got!  to  expect  much  from 
so  small  a  beginning  ! 

The  next  year  Carey  was  sent  as  their  missionary  to  India,  landing  at 
Calcutta  in  1793.  He  sailed  by  a  Danish  vessel,  the  East  India  Company 
having  refused  him  passage  on  tlieir  sliips.  Tiie  charter  of  this  company, 
signed  on  the  last  day  of  1600  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  recognized  simply  tlie  need 
and  opportunities  of  trade  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  stand  it  took 
toward  early  missionary  enterprise,  it  proved  an  important  factor  in  the 
preparation  for  missions. 

Back  to  the  home  field  let  us  turn  and  note  the  reflex  working  of  thouglit 
and  action.  Edwards*  tract  bore  a  message  to  Carey.  Carey's  example 
exerted  an  influence  in  America.  Very  earnest  and  serious  was  the  temper 
of  the  time.  Repeated  calls  for  united  prayer  were  made  and  responded  to 
from  both  countries,  and  tlie  burden  of  the  world's  needs  rested  on  many 
devout  souls.  Among  such  in  America  were  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  a  few 
fellow-students  at  Williams  College,  and  from  their  little  prayer  meeting  at 
a  haystack  the  American  Board  was  born  in  1810,  sending  its  first  mission- 
aries two  years  later  to  India.  Every  effort  there  previous  to  Carey's  time 
had  reached  a  certain  point  and  stopped.  The  first  half  of  tlie  century  was 
emphatically  a  period  of  pioneering,  of  removing  obstacles  and  laying  found- 
ations. Since  then  the  work  has  progressed,  until  to-day  Christian  missions 
in  India  are  advancing  at  a  rate  scarcely  dreamed  of  as  possible  even  half  a 
century  ago. 

Although  the  Nestorians,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jesuits  had  attempted  to 
evangelize  China,  all  had  disappeared,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  walls 
had  been  up  and  the  gates  securely  barred  against  the  entrance  of  all  outside 
barbarians.  The  Portuguese  were  in  possession  of  limited  standing  ground, 
where,  under  outrageous  restrictions,  trade  was  carried  on.  After  much 
looking  and  longing  at  the  field  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  Robert 
Morrison  there,  in  1807.  He  reached  China  by  way  of  America,  the  mis- 
sionary-hating East  India  Company,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  British 
trade  in  China,  having  refused  liim  passage  even  as  it  had  Carey.  He 
found  his  presence  simply  tolerated.  By  sheer  worth  he  made  himself 
indispensable  to  the  company,  and  was  employed  as  translator.  In  his 
leisure  he  translated  and  published  the  Bible  and  other  books.  An  associate, 
acDt  out  SIX  year^  later,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country.    For  twenty- 
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seven  years  Morrison  remained,  a  grandly  solitary  figure,  never  allowed  t 
hold  a  public  service,  and  seeing  but  six  persons  touched  by  the  renewini 
power  of  the  Spirit.  He  died  in  1834,  worn  out  with  toil  and  hope  dc 
ferred.  In  1830  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  sent  by  the  American  Board,  opened 
hospital  in  Canton  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick.  A  great  sensf 
tion  was  soon  produced  by  his  successful  operations  and  remarkable  cure 
With  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  by  the  treaty  of  1842  the  missionark 
who  had  come  to  evangelize  China,  and  been  compelled  to  wait  outside  i 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  Malacca,  entered.  The  treaty  of  Tientsin,  i 
i860,  opened  the  empire  so  that  missionaries  might  thereafter  go  whei 
they  would.  We  look  back,  then,  on  about  fifly  years  of  work  in  China,- 
years  during  which  great  wisdom  and  caution  have  been  necessary.  Thrc 
massacres  have  occurred — in  1870,  1895  and  1900.  By  this  last  seventy 
three  missionaries  are  known  to  have  perished — probably  ninety-three.  R< 
duced  is  our  working  force  in  China.  Increased  are  the  number  in  whil 
robes  about  the  throne  who  have  **  come  out  of  great  tribulation." 

This  time  the  murderous  hand  has  fallen  heavily  on  the  Christians  of  tt 
North  China  Church.  A  late  estimate  of  the  church  membership  in  tli 
empire  placed  the  number  at  80,000.  By  how  many  that  is  reduced  we  d 
not  yet  know.     Certainly  by  thousands. 

Japan  had  banished  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  1614,  but  in  1B53  Conr 
modore  Perry  sailed  into  Tokio  Bay,  and  **  with  him  came  Christianity. 
The  doors  were  not  fairly  opened  till  six  years  later,  when  the  first  stage  < 
mission  work  began,  and  not  till  1873  were  the  edicts  removed  which  fo 
two  hundred  years  had  threatened  death  to  Christians.  Two  years  late 
Joseph  Neesima,  **  Christian  in  every  fiber,"  after  several  years  in  Amei 
ica,  returned  to  his  native  land  as  a  missionary.  He  was  the  first  nativ 
evangelist  of  his  race,  and  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  th 
Doshisha,  a  Christian  training  college.  From  1880  to  1889  reinforcement 
poured  in.  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  went  forward,  not  by  slow  steps,  bt 
by  strides  and  leaps."  In  the  last  decade  Japan  has  for  the  first  tim 
'^  fully  come  to  an  intense  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  nation."  An  ovei 
confidence  and  restiveness,  added  to  a  rationalizing  spirit,  has  checked  th 
growth  of  the  church,  and  seriously  threatened  to  overthrow  the  work  c 
missions.  Now  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  a  return  to  far  better  thing 
begun. 

*' Korea,  the  'hermit  nation,'  remained  long  hidden  from  the  outsid 
world.  Its  gates  were  opened  in  1884,  and  the  whole  country  becaro 
accessible."  For  a  decade  previous  John  Ross  had  been  working  just  ove 
the  border  in  Manchuria,  preaching  to  tlie  people  who  came  to  the  annua 
fair  at  the  Korean  gates.  The  message  had* thus  entered  while  the  messen 
ger  was  kept  outside.  Dr.  Allen,  now  United  States  minister  to  Korea 
first  entered  the  country  as  a  missionary.  A  riot  occurring  among  th 
Chinese  and  Japanese  garrisons  at  Seoul,  just  after  his  arrival,  he  was  calle< 
to  attend  the  wounded,  among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  the  king,  who  lay  a 
the  point  of  death.  His  surgical  skill  and  success  was  so  great  that  th 
court  and  the  whole  city  were  filled  with  amazement.  He  was  made  coui 
physician,  and  a  royal  hospital  builtf     £dict§  h^v^  beeq  issued  forbiddinj 
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the  preaching  and  teaching  of  Christianity,  but  rapid  progress  has  been 
'    iide  and  the  whole  nation  is  ripe  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

in  no  mission  field  of  the  world  has  life  been  poured  out  so  freely  as  in  Africa, 
not  so  much  by  violence  as  by  disease.     The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  three  societies  entering  South  Africa.     Progress  was  slow. 
In  1817  came  Robert  Moftat,  **  saint,  apostle,  man  of  affairs,  explorer  and 
statesman  all  in  one."     He  pushed  forward  to  the  country  of  the  Hottentots, 
undeterred  by  the  dire  prophecies  of  friends,  and,  with  wonderful  patience 
and  love,  won  the  chief  and  his  followers  by  the  story  of  the  cross.     For 
fif^y  years  he  worked,  and  with  him  during  thirty  years  was  that  other 
missionary  giant,  David  Livingstone.     As  the  second  half  of  the  century 
opened  the  '*  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  break  over  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent," for  Livingstone  was  well  started  upon   his  journeyings  back  and 
forth  through  the  vast  interior.     From  the  north  and  east  explorers  were 
pushing  their  way  in  ;  missions  followed.     It  is  not  yet  bright  day,  but  *'  the 
day  Cometh,"  even  in  Africa. 

Missionary  enterprise  entered  Turkey  in  a  quiet  way  in  1820.     A  three- 
fold problem  was  met, — Islam,  Judaism    and   the   Oriental   church.     All 
were,  with    rare   exceptions,   ignorant   and    bigoted.      It   was    practically 
decided  that  while  Tews  and  Moslems  were  to  be  reached  as  opportunity 
offered,  the  great  effort  was  to  be  among  the  Christians,  who,  while  having 
the  name,  had  so  little  of  the  life  of  Christianity.     Says  Dr.  Lawrence : 
"The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christianity  is  Christianity ^  if  we 
have  any  right  to  apply  that  term  to  the  putrefying  corpse  which  bears  the 
name  of  Oriental  Christianity;"  and,  "If  Oriental  Christians  once  accept 
the  pure  gospel  for  themselves,  and  seek  to  diffuse  it  among  others,  none 
have  such  opportunities  to  reach  Moslems."     The  work  extended  rapidly, 
notwithstanding   the  constant  fight  against   the   oppression    of  the   Turk. 
There  has  been  no  effort  to  weaken  the  old  churches,  only  to  teach  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ.     The  Armenian  massacres  have  tinged  the  last  decade  with 
sadness,  but,  though  **evil  can  never  become  good,"  this  has  been  used  and 
made  an  enlarged  opportunity. 

If  we  except  the  Nestorian  mission  in  northwestern  Arabia,  and  a  mission 
in  eastern  Persia,  the  work  in  those  countries  is  as  yet  in  its  initiatory  stages, 
compassed  about  with  difficulties. 

Christian  missions  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  met  enormous  obsta- 
cles and  ever-threatening  perils.  Eight  missionaries  have  yielded  up  their 
lives  in  martyrdom,  besides  hundreds  of  faithful  native  laborers.  Begun  at 
Tahiti,  in  1797,  the  work  is  now  conducted  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
islands,  and  the  *' gospel  has  triumphed  in  those  dark  regions  as  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world."  The  year  1820  saw  nineteen  missionaries  sailing  from 
America  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  their  sole  purpose  being  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  islands.  That  they  were  to  provide  "  standing  ground  for 
American  influence  far  out  on  the  Pacific"  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
The  year  1900  witnessed  another  scene  ;  a  representative  of  the  children  of 
those  missionaries  returning  to  the  home-land  bringing  a  gifl  of  $9,ocx)  to 
the  American  Board,  which  sent  out  their  fathers,  with  a  pledge  of  $3,000 
more.  The  Samoan  Islands  also  have  been  returning  money  to  the  London 
Miasionary  Society  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  a  year  for  twenty-five  years. 
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Development  of  Protestant  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  has 
been  wholly  during  the  last  half  of  the  century.  In  Italy,  the  **  strong- 
hold of  Romanism,"  they  have  advanced  rapidly  since  Victor  Emanuel 
made  Rome  his  capital,  in  1870,  atid  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ceased. 
Spain,  the  *'  most  Catholic  country"  of  Europe,  Austria^  and  on  this  conti- 
nent Mexico,  have  bitterly  opposed  Protestant  missions.  Twenty-five  years 
of  work  in  Austria  show  results  largely  in  excess  of  what  would  be  ex- 
I>ected  from  the  time  and  the  small  force  at  work-  In  Spain,  quiet,  perse- 
vering work  has  been  carried  on,  while  in  Mexico  the  results  are  remark- 
able, all  things  considered. 

South  America  has  been  called  the  '*  Neglected  Continent/'  The  Mora- 
vians entered  Dutch  Guiana  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  final  entrance 
was  made  in  the  south  in  1854.     The  results  are,  as  yet,  small. 

Of  woman's  part  in  the  work  of  the  century  some  mention  must,  in  all  fair- 
ness, be  made.  From  the  first,  women  had  a  large  share  in  the  work,  but  it 
was  not  until  comparatively  late  that  they  worked  in  a  degree  independently. 
While  we  hold  in  remembrance  the  one  whose  name  is  conspicuous  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Board,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  let  us  remember  that 
back  of  him  was  his  praying  mother,  who  had  early  consecrated  him  to  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Let  us  keep. in  mind  that  those  early  missiona- 
ries were  mostly  accompanied  by  their  wives,  who  bravely  and  sweetly  faced 
the  all  untried  life  of  devotion  and  service.  By  the  side  of  the  intrepid  Robert 
Moffat,  as  he  entered  the  wild  country  of  South  Africa,  stood  unflinchingly 
Mary  Moffat ;  and  when  the  roll  of  pioneers  in  missionary  service  is  made 
forget  not  to  place  there  the  name  of  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
Mexico,  Miss  Rankin. 

The  first  woman's  society  was  formed  in  1825,  for  promoting  education 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  1840  several  societies  were  formed  in  England. 
America  was  slower.  In  1S61  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society, 
undenominational,  was  organized,  followed  in  1868  by  our  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions. 

Up  to  this  date  unmarried  women  were  seldom  sent  out.  Even  on  the 
field  we  find  missionaries  who  were  gatliered  from  over  a  large  region  for 
conference,  afler  discussion,  voting  that  "  the  Lord  had  no  work  for  spin- 
sters in  these  parts."  But,  as  for  Christendom  as  a  whole,  a  great  change 
came  both  to  conviction  and  to  missionary  policy  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Woman's  sphere  was  expanding  at  home, — it  naturally  expanded  in 
the  sublime  effort  to  redeem  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Islands.  The  patent  fact 
could  not  be  ignored  that  in  the  Orient  one  half  the  population  was  prac- 
tically beyond  the  reach  of  the  gospel  because  the  sexes  are  so  carefully 
kept  apart,  and  women  live  so  secluded.  Zenana  and  medical  work  for 
women  were  started. 

Although  bodily  healing  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Divine  Master,  it  is  but  recently  that  this  phase  of  evangelizing  work  has 
received  any  considerable  amount  of  attention.  The  Danes  and  Moravians 
sent  out  a  few  medical  men  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  no  permanent 
medical  service  was  established.  Carey's  colleague,  John  Thomas,  was  first 
a  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company.     Dr.  John  Scudder  went  to  India  id 
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1819  as  evangelist  and  physician,  and  a  few  were  sent  in  the  thirties,  but  of 
the  six  hundred  men  and  women  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  heal- 
iag  now  found  in  the  field,  a  majority  have  gone  in  the  last  two  or  three 
decades.  They  have  done  an  .excellent  work,  with  results  not  confined  to 
individual  patients.  It  has  been  tritely  said  that  Dr.  Peter  Parker  '*  opened 
China  with  the  point  of  his  lancet."  Dr.  Allen's  surgeon's  knife  efl'ected 
the  entrance  to  Korea,  while  other  lesser  instances  might  be  cited.  The 
woman  physician  has  "  unlocked  many  a  door  closed  to  all  others."  She 
has  broken  her  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment  over  lowly,  suffering 
ones  in  the  name  of  the  Christ.  Said  a  Hindu  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
which  of  the  missionary  methods  they  most  feared,  "  We  dread  your  women 
indwe  dread  your  doctors,  for  your  doctors  are  winning  our  hearts,  and 
your  women  are  winning  our  homes;  and  when  hearts  and  homes  are  won, 
what  is  there  left?" 

The  twentieth  century  is  begun.  It  is  ours  so  to  mold  its  early  years  as 
to  make  its  review  the  brightest  page  in  the  world's  century  book.  How 
shall  we  do  it.^  Long  years  ago  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spoke  words  which 
well  answer  this  question.  He  said,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Stand  ye  in 
the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein." 

The  "good  way"  and  the  *' old  paths"  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
were  the  way  and  paths  of  prayer.     We  have  seen  how  the  spirit  of  prayer 
brooded  over   the  Christian  world    then.     To  the  devotion  and    sympathy 
which  had  inspired  earlier  missionary  effort  was  added  the  call  of  duty, — 
duly  to    God   and  man.-     Hence  they  prayed ;    singly  and    together.     The 
paths  of  Mills  and  his  associates  did  not  begin  at  the  haystack ;    they  met 
there,  and  from  it  issued  that  broad  way  over  which  light  and  salvation  have 
gone  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  named — the  American 
Board.     We  live  overmuch  in  the  highways  of  life, — the  busy,  bustling  high- 
ways.    To  the  Christian  whose  **  vital  breath  "  is  prayer,  the  life  of  prayer 
is  not  impossible  even  there.     But  we  lose  much  ;  we  miss  many  fragrant 
by-ways;  we  are  not  strong  to  "  attempt  great  things  for  God  "  as  we  might 
be  did  we  but  oftener  "  stand  in  the  way,"  ask  for  the  "  good  way,"  and 
walk  in  the  *'  old  paths," — the  sweet,  secluded  paths  of  prayer. 
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CHINA. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  of  the  besieged  at  Peking,  **  How  did 
you  hold  out?  "  This  is  answered  in  the  Living  Age,  January  5,  by  one  of 
the  besieged,  Rev.  Roland  Allen,  of  the  Church  of  England  mission. 
Upon  the  same  general  topic  is  "The  Fall  of  Pekin,"  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Rcid,  in  the  Forum^  January;  also,  from  another  point  of  view,  **  Be- 
sieged in  Peking,"  by  Cecile  E.  Payen,  Century,  January. 

Other  discussions  gathering  about  vital  concerns  m  China  are  ''The  Em- 
press Dowager,"  by  R.  Van  Bergen,  Atlantic,  January ;  **  Chinese  Foreign 
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Policy,"  John  Ross,  in   Contemporary  Review^  December ;  "  Some  Chi— 
nese  Oddities,"  illustrated,  by  Rev.  F.  £.  Clark,  Cosmopolitan^  January  i 
*^The  Plague  Ship,"  a  story  of  the  Chinese   coast,  by  Stephen  Bonsai^ 
Scribner*s^  January;  and  in  the  same  **  A  Comparison  of  Armies  in  China/*  * 
by  Thorn.    F.  Millard.     In  North  American  Review^  January,  **  Chinaai 
and  Her  Foreign  Trade,"  by  Sir  Robert  Hart. 

JAPAN. 

There  are  phases  and  phases  t6  the  Oriental  life.     The  picturesque,  th^ 
curious,  the  graceful,  the  artistic,  have  their  value.     None  appreciate  thi 
side  of  life  better  than  the  missionary   who  sees  all  sides,  even  though 
emphasizes  it  but  little   in  his  higher  sphere  of  effort.     It  is  pleasant 
read  of  it  in  such  a  poetical  bit  as  that  entitled  **  My  Japan,"  by  Poultne 
Bigelow,  Harper* s<i  January. 

AUSTRIA. 

*'  The  Outlook  in  Austria  :  A  Dream,"  by  S.  Schidrovritz,  Contempora 
Review^  January. 

GENERAL. 

In  the  same,   Louise  Browrn  argues,  under  th^  topic  ^^Missionaries  an»> 
Government,"  that  missionaries   should   drop  their  nationality,  and  should 
avoid  confounding  Christianity  with  Western  civilization. 

Review  of  Reviews^  January.     £dm.  F.  Merriam  prophesies  of  **  Fo^ 
eign  Missions  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

North  American   Review .^  January.     D.  Menant  gives  the   fifth  papers 
upon  '*The  Great  Religions  of  the  World."  m.  l.  d. 


»•♦ 


TOPICS   FOR  AUXILIARY   MEETINGS. 

THE  POWER  OF  INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH. 

Op  the  Missionary.    Of  the  Native  Helper.     Of  the  Home  Worker. 

The  topics  of  the  month  are  very  attractive,  stretching  out  in  an  almost  indefinite 
line  of  interest.  What  could  exceed  the  power  of  the  lives  of  missionaries  as  they 
build  Christian  homes  in  the  far-away  lands?  Rev.  Dr.  Creegan  has  written  a  num- 
her  of  sketches  of  the  earlier  men  and  women,  which  have  been  bound  in  a  volume 
called  **  Great  Missionaries  of  the  Church/'  or  single  copies  can  be  obtained  in  the 
rooms  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City,  free  on  application.  Among  these  papers  are  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Rev.  Drs.  William  Goodell,  Adoniram  Judson,  Titus  Coan,  Burton 
Patterson,  Neesima,  Wm.  Schaufiler,  John  Eliot,  and  Elijah  C.  Bridgman.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  who  labored  so  many  vears  in  South 
Africa,  a  memorial  of  whom  may  be  found  in  Missionary  Herald  of  February,  1896, 
page  93;  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Fairbank,  whose  long  life  in  India  was  verv  fruitful,  a 
memorial  may  be  found  in  Missionary  Herald  of  August,  1898,  and  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  D.D.,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  Congregationalist,  pps.  140,  205,  211, 
and  255  of  1900,  also  **  Advance,"  p.  203,  1900.  Then  need  we  stop  to  enumerate 
the  goodly  company  of  women — Mr*.  Emily  Judson,  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Schauffler, 
mentioneci  by  Dr.  Creegan;  Miss  Eliza  Agnew,  who  worked  so  many  years  in 
Oodooville,   the  account  of  whom  can  be  found  in  LiFS  and  Light,   September, 
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iSjH,  page  409;  Mrs.  Emiljr  R.  Montgomery,  who  U  said  to  haVe  led  an  unusual 
number  of  souls  to  Christ,  whose  memorial  may  be  found  in  the  April  number  of 
Lirs  AMD  L.10BT  for  1898;  Mrs.  Logan,  brave  worker  in  the  far-oflr  islands  of  the 
lea,  an  account  of  whose  life  can  be  found  in  the  January  Lifs  and  Light  of  190c; 
lOss  Eliza  Fritcher,  Life  and  Light  for  August,  1896.  Need  we  mention  more 
than  to  add  the  names  of  our  martyrs — Miss  Mary  S.  Morrill  and  Miss  Annie  A.  Gould, 
Miss  Susan  Rowena  Bird  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Partridge. 

The  native  helpers  are  not  so  well  known  to  us,  but  their  individual  work  is  greatly 
appreciated.  They  go  among  their  own  people,  and  tell  them  of  the  **  good  news  of 
salvation,'*  which  they  themselves  believe.  The  Missionary  Herald  extra,  of  June, 
1898,  gives  an  account  on  its  second  pase  of  several  Chinese  workers  who^re  very  in- 
teresting— Lin  Yun  Lung,  Chu  Kuang  Ku^i,  Chon  Kung. 

••The  Story  of  Sister  varteni,  of  Aintab,"  written  by  Miss  Myra  Proctor,  may  be 
obtained  for  forty  cents  by  sending  to  Miss  Hartshorn  at  the  rooms  of  the  W.  B.  M., 
Congregational  House,  Boston;  also  **  Silken  Braid,"  a  leaflet  published  bv  the 
American  Board.  Leaflets  prepared  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  lesson  can  also  be 
obtained  at  the  same  address.  A  new  leaflet  bv  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamson  for  five  cents. 
"A  Few  Words  About  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia  Minor,"  by  Rev.  Edw,  Riggs, 
*  of  ICarsovan,  is  an  interesting  leaflet  to  be  obtained  at  the  rooms  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Also  "  Notes  From  the  Field  Workers  "  in  Africa,  India,  China  and  Turkey. 

We  need  not  prolong  an  impossible  programme,  but  turn  to  the  third  division  of 
our  topic— Of  the  Home  Workers.  To  each  auxiliary  will  immediately  arise  a  group 
of  names  and  faces  dear  to  them  for  work  done  in  church,  or  State  or  Board.  Give  to 
your  best  beloved  ones  a  few  minutes*  consideration;  drop  on  their  graves  a  few 
words  of  remembrance— though  **  dead,  they  yet  speak."  We  will  name  only  a  few 
of  those  whose  works  rush  upon  our  memory :  Mrs.  T.  C.  Doremus,  of  New  York, 
the  honored  president  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society ;  Mrs.  Mary  Pruyn, 
who  worked  under  her,  and  Mrs.  Aenes  Pruyn  Strain,  whose  work  is  fresh  in  many 
hearts,  accounts  of  whom  may  be  round  in  a  memorial  volume  entitled  '*  Studies  in 
the  Song  of  Songs";  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  honored  President  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  refer- 
ence to  whose  life  may  be  found  in  Life  and  Light  of  September,  1898,  page  41a; 
Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  beloved  treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Branch,  whose 
memorial  is  in  their  report  for  1899,  ^^^  ^"  Lifs  and  Light,  page  315,  May,  1899; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Creegan,  mentioned  in  Life  and  Light,  September,  1897 ;  Miss  Spoffoid, 
secretary  Maine  Branch,  Life  and  Light,  December,  1899;  Mrs.  Burdet  Hart, 
president  New  Haven  Branch,  Lifb  and  Light,  January,  1893,  page  28.  Would  it 
not  be  fitting  to  read  in  closing  Bonar's  hymn,  **  Only  remembered  by  what  I  have 
done**?  M.  J.  B. 
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UNITED   STUDY  OF  MISSIONS- 
SIX  LESSONS  ON  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

third  lesson — ^THE   CENTURY  IN  CHINA. 

Fomm  in  1800^  in  the  British  Museum,  a  Chinese  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  other  parts  of 
lltt  New  Testament.  This  turned  the  attention  of  Bng^Hsh  Christians  toward  Chma,  and  opened  the 
fsiefiay  for  a  hundred  years  of  effort  and  success  in  the  empire. 

I.  T.fMd<ng  Events  connecting'  China  with  the  outside  world.    Ten-minute  quis. 

II.  Development  ol  Missions.    Five-minute  papers. 

in.   TIm  ftraecntkm  of  1900— Cause,  Facts,  Results.    Ten.minutes  open  parliament. 

I.  llMHitHk  180^  Rober  Morrison  studying  Chinese  in  England.  1806  Ship  of  Olyphant  A  Oo.| 
hum,  New  York,  carries  Morrison  to  China.  1807  Morrison  reaches  Canton  bearing  letter  from  U.  S« 
Semteij  of  State,  Jsmes  Madison,  and  is,  i8g6  Appointed  translator  by  East  India  Company.  1810 
T^aaslafted  into  Chinese  and  printed,  the  Book  of  the  Acts.  1814  New  Testament  translated.  1S14  First 
rhlnew  baytfgwJi    1818  Bntlm  Old  Testament  translated  by  Morrison  and  Milne.    1818  Anglo-Chiness 
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i89i>i840.  iSai  Morrison  completes  Chinese  Dictionary.  Seouit  waichin^  ai  thtgatrmay*  of  Ckh 
i8a6  Dr.  Gutzlaf!  in  Batavia.  1829  A.  B.C.  F.  M.  at  Canton.  1S53  A.  B.  M.  U.  at  Bangkok,  lat 
Swatow.  1S34  Dr.  Peter  Parker  founds  Medical  Society  at  Canton.  18^  American  Protestant  Bpiaooj 
Church  in  Java,  later,  Shanghai.  iS^  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Singapore,  later,  Ningpo.  i! 
American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Borneo,  later,  Amoy. 

1841-1860.  1841  First  Opium  War.  1S4J  Treaty  of  Nanking  opens  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ning 
Shanghai.  Scouts  enter  these  Jive  ^ates.  1S43  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society.  1844  C.  M.  S.  1845  Bogl 
Baptist  Society.  1847  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Hong-Kong,  later,  Amoy.  1847  American  M. 
C*hurch  (North),  Foochow.  1S50  Tai-ping  Rebellion.  1856  second  Opium  War.  i860  Treaty  of  Tients 
Articles :  i .  Nine  new  ports  open.    a.  Toleration  of  Christianity.    3.  Interior  open  to  travel. 

t86x-i88o.  1S61  Tientsin  and  Hankow  occupied.  1S61  Presbyterian  Press  at  Shanghai.  1863  Peki 
occupied  by  four  societies.  1S65  Mongolia  entered.  1865  C.  I.  M.  founded.  1866  Telegraph  from  Pekj 
to  outside  world.  1870  Tientsin  Massacre.  1S73  Manchuria  occupied,  U.  P.  Church,  Scotland.  1 
Pao.ting-fu  made  a  station.  1876  four  new  ports  opened.  1876  American  Bible  Society.  1876  Railn 
opened,  Shanghai.  1S77  Shanghai  Conference.  1S7S  Great  Famine.  1S79  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireli 
in  Manchuria. 

188X-X900.  1S81  Viceroy's  Hospital  built,  Tientsin.  iSSa  Shansi  Mission  opened.  x8S8  Cau 
Presbyterian  Church  enters  Honun.  18S8  Christian  College  founded.  Canton.  1S90  Second  Shang 
Conference.  1894  Empress  presented  with  New  Testament.  1S95  ^ukien  Massacre.  1895  Chinaja] 
Treaty.  1896  Railroad  opened,  Tientsin.  189S  Reform  Edicts.  1899  Rise  of  Boxers.  1900  The  Gi 
Persecution. 

I.  (i)  Bible  Translation. — (a)  Moseley's  Memoir.  Morrison's  Work.  Later  versions,  {h)  Bible 
the  Blind,  (c)  New  Testament  for  the  Empress.  Bible  in  the  Palace.  (3)  The  Press. — (a)  Early  ft 
and  Printers.  Great  Mission  Presses,  {b)  Books,  periodicals,  {c)  "The  Book  Fever,"  and  effn 
Anti-Christian  books  and  cartoons.  (3)  Education. — (a)  Anglo-Chinese  College,  {h)  Chriatian  hj 
schools  and  colleges,  (r)  Universities  at  Nanking  and  Peking.  (4)  Medical  Missions. — (a)  Canton  If 
ical  Society,  {h)  Hospitals  and  dispensaries,  (r)  Chinese  Christian  hospital  at  Hhnkow.  (5)  Preachii 
— (a)  Early  methods.    Present  methods,    (h)  Features  in  cities.    A  country  trip. 

Protbstamt   Convbrts.— 1814,  1;   1843,6;    1853,  350;    1865,  a,ooo;   1876,  13,035;   1S93,  SS^og^;   1$ 

100,000. 

RBPBRBNcms. — Report 
I.,  Chap.  XXIII.  pp.  540-5^ 
ment,  pp.  551-554.    Outloo 


PP.430-4J5;  Lowe's  ''Medical  Missions,"  Chap.  5. 


Current  missionary  periodicals ;  reports;  the  daily  press. 


II— 5,  Nevius*  "  Methods  of  Mission  Work.    Hi 
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WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

E9oeiptafrom  November  18, 1900,  to  December  18, 1900. 


M18S  Sabah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINS. 


Gorham,—¥,  O.  C,  2  80 

Bastem  Maine  ^rancA.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Camden,  8.  S.,  Prim. 
Dept.,  2;  Searsport,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  12;  Waldoboro,  6.25,  20  25 

Weetem  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Bethel,  Auz.,  8;  Gorham, 
Aux.,  29:  Minot  Centre,  13;  Portland, 
Second  Parish  and  Bethel  Ch's,  Memo- 
rial Service  for  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss 
Gould,  68.21,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  42.70, 
WlUistoii  Ch.  (of  wh.  12.04  Th.  Off.), 
18.44;  Wilton,  Aux.,  S.^*^  174  45 

Tbtal,         197  CO 


XKW  HAKPSHIBB. 

James  L.  Batchelder, 

New  Hampshire  Branch,— lk\r%,  Allen  L. 

French,  Treas.    Kxeter,  Aux.  (38JM>  Tb. 

Off.),  40.60;  Hampstead,  Aux.,  13;  Jaf- 

frey,  Tb.  Off.,  A  Friend  of  Missions,  6; 

Keene,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  S2.aS; 

Portsmouth,  Aux.,22;RollinBfora,  Wide 

Awake  M.  C,  2,  ^. 


TbUl, 


LBOAOr. 


10 


114 
134 


i7x«ter.— Legacy  of  Miss  Abby  E.  Mcln- 
tire,  through  Treasurer  of  New  Hunp* 
shire  Branch,  IM 
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Yt&MOST. 

A  Friend,  Washington  Coanty,  60  66 

KtmnnU  Sraneh.^Mn,  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  AACuuieyyille,  1;  Jiarliugton, 
First  Cb.,  Tta.  Off.,  63,  College  8t.  Cb. 
(Tb.Off.,  63.82),  74.63;  Middlebary,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  lioyce,  10;  Montpelier,  Ketbaiiy 
0.  B.  See.,  10:  Newport  (Tb.  Off.,  17), 
21.75;  Springfield  (Tb.  Off.,  38),  48;  St. 
Johiitbury,  Nortb  Cb.  < Tb.  Off.,  79), 
n.75,  South  Cb.  (Tb.  Off..  78.07),  81.12; 
WestmbiBter  West,  Tb.  Off.,  6.60,  383  75 

Total,         444  31 

MAflSAOHUSETTS. 

AFrieod,  15  00 

indovtr  cmd  Wolmm  BrancA.— Mrs.  O. 
W.DiDsraore,  Treas.  Friends  in  Itrauch, 
St;  Audover,  Cbapel  Cb.,  112.53.  South 
Cb.,  88.31,  C.  K.  Soc.,  10;  Uallardvale, 
Uniou()ong.  Cb.,  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Maiden, 
Attz.  (conkt.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Festus  Craw- 
ford, Miss  P.  H.  Marsh),  50:  MeUford, 
Mystic  Gh.,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Wells.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Jilaisdell),  50,  Union 
Ch.,  W.  C.  Lea{;ue,  7.66,  381  60 

Banittable  Branch,— Mias  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.  Harwich,  Aux.,  16.25;  Truru, 
Adz..  4.  20  25 

^trkahire  Bremeh.—ldn.  Cbas.  E.  West, 
Treas.  Adams,  Aux.  (26  const.  L.  M. 
Mn.  A.  B.  Peuniman),  30.56;  Hinsdale, 
Aqx.,  10^;  Housatonic  (7.25  Tb.  Off.), 
15.40;  Lee.  Second  Cb..  Aux.,  llu.40; 
Lenox,  10.50;  Pittsfleld,  South  Cb.,  Aux., 
41.09,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  19;  Richmond, 
Aax.,  41.85;  Southtleld,  King's  Messen- 
eeriM.  B.,  2.40;  Williamstowo,  7,  Two 
Frieads  in  Berkshire,  250,  638  66 

Awdm.— Mrs.   Bradley,    to  const.    Mem. 

Cradle  Roll.  Roger   Wolcott  Carter,  26 

iuez  Iforth  Brcmch.—Mn.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball.  Treas.  Georgetown,  Mem. 
Ch..40.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Haverhill,  North 
Ch.,  200;  Ipswich,  North  Ch.,  80,  330  00 

iitex  South  Braneh,^ld\M  Nannie  L. 
Udell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  180;  Salem,  Tabernacle  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
Aax.,  30.  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  6.  216  00 

Franklin  Co.  Brunch.— hliM  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
bawk,  Treas.  Conway,  Aux.,  27,  Jr.  C. 
B.  Soc.,  6;  Greenfield,  Aux.,  13.60;  South 
Deerfleld.  Tb.  Off.,  9.60,  56  00 

Graen/Md.— .Hrs.  Charles   B.  Ueals   and 

children.  Thanksgiving  Off.,  1  15 

Bampshire  Co.  Branch.— MIbb  Harriet  J. 
Kueeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  South, 
Aox..  30;  Cummington,  Aux.,  6.85; 
Northampton.  First  Ch..  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
144.25),  167.7.5,  Edwards  Ch..  Aux.,  5,  209  60 

ldneoln.—yi\»9  Mary  Susan  Rice,  1  00 

iUnmU. -HissJosie  L.  Hitchcock,  10  00 

Middlesex  Bra7ich.—Mn.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  South  Framingbam.  Grace  Ch., 
Aax.,  14;  Wellesley,  Wellesley  College 
Cliristian  Asm>..  228.60.  242  60 

Mcrfotkand  PUgrim  ArancA.—Miss Sarah 
B.Tirrell,  Treas.  Brockton,  South  Ch., 
Aox.  (23.40  Th.  Off.),  83.64,  Waldo  Cb., 
Aox.,  Th.  Off.,  10;  Bast  Milton,  Aux. 
rni.  Off.,  8.66),  11.06;  Bast  Norfolk,  C. 
K.  Union  (of  wb.  Braintree  C.  E.  Soc., 
n,  fidbrook  C.  E.  Soc.,  16,  Quiiicy  Pt. 
a&  Soc,  5),  41;  East  Weymouth,  Aux., 


Tb.  Off.,  62.60;  HanoVer.  Aux.,  16;  South 

,    Weymouth.  S.  R.  T.  and  W.  C.  T.,  1.26, 

So.  Middlesex  Branch.— MIb»  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.  Ashby,  Woman's  Union 
Th.  Off.,  12.    Less  expenses,  36  cts.. 

Old  Colony  Bratich.—MisB  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.  Attleboro,  Aux.,  3.25; 
Itcrkley,  Ladies'  Cent  Sue,  13.16;  Edgar- 
town,  Aux.,  10;  Fairhaven,  Aux.,  10; 
Marion,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Stephen  D.  Hadley),  22.29; 
North  Dighton,  Aux.,  60;  Somerset, 
Aux.,  10,  Whatsoever  Circle,  10,  Pome- 

.graiiate  Hand,  5, 

South  Lancaster.— A  Friend, 

Springfield— A  Friend, 

Springflsld  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Mittineague,  The  Gleaners, 
5;  South  Hadley  Falls,  Aux.  (const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fiske).  25;  Sprln^tteld, 
Mem.  Ch.,  Aux.,  11,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  8.78, 

Suffolk  Branch.— MisB  Myra  H.  Child, 
Treas.  AUstoii,  Cradle  Roll.  13.16;  Au- 
burndale,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  50;  Boston,  Mt. 
Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  71,  Park  St.  Cli.,  Jr. 
Aux.,  30,  Shawnmt  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wli.  25 
const.  L.  M.  Emma  F.  Ilutcliins),  79.75, 
Helpers,  Waldcn  Porter  Hobbs,  1; 
Brighton,  Aux.,  24.43,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5: 
Cambridge,  Shepard  Mem.  Ch.,  Shepard 
Guild,  6;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch.,  Cradle 
Roll.  20.61;  Dedham,  Aux.,  6.60;  Dor- 
chester, Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  86,  Har- 
vard Ch.,  S.  S.,  2.  Piltrrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  6; 
Franklin.  Mary  Warfleld  Miss.  Soc,  75; 
Hyde  Park,  Aux.,  75;  Jamaica  Plain, 
Miss  L.  T.  Prescott,  10;  Needliam,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  34;  Newton,  A  Friend,  1,  Eliot 
Ch.,  Aux.,  342.13;  Newton  Centre,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  13.51;  Norwood,  M.  C,  5; 
Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.  Immanuel 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wb.  75  const.  L.  M's  Mi-s. 
W.  A.  Paine,  Mrs.  F.  O.  White,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Richards),  124;  Somerville,  Prospect 
Hill  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  6.05,  Winter  Hill 
Cong.  Ch..  Y.  L.  Miss.  Soc,  7.60;  Wal 
pole,  A  Friend,  15,  1 

}relle8ley.—Char]eB  B.  Dana, 

Worcester  Co.  Brajich.—MiB.  Martha  D. 
Tuiker,  Treas.  South  Royalston,  Aux.. 
5;  Worcester.  Old  South  Ch.,  Little 
Light  Bearers,  12,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
25,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  76, 


215  56 
11  64 


133  70 

6  00 

20 


49  78 


,122  64 
25  00 


118  00 


Total,       3,702  43 


LEGACIES. 


Arlington.— Tjef:Acy  of  Mary  J.  Wiggin, 
Albert  Perry  and  Robert  A.  Ware,  Exrs.,  300  00 

Xce.— Legacv  of  Mary  I.  Bradley,  J.  L. 
Kilborn,  Exr.,  200  00 

Worcester.— Lefrncy  of  Albert  Curtis,  10  00 

Worcester.— hefrsicy  of  rx)is  R.  Hastings, 
M.  C.  Good  now  and  George  Richardson, 
Exrs.  (additional),  ^  1,502  23 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Braneh.-Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treas.  Newport,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  26.23:  Pawtucket,  Park  PI.  Ch., 
Cradle  Roll,  10.31,  Weeden  St.  Ch.,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc,  2.60;  Providence,  Union  Cb., 
Union  Workers,  10.36, 


Total, 


49  39 
49  89 
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Ecutem  Conn.  Branch.— M\m  Mary  I. 
Lock  wood,  Treas.  Daulelson.  Aux., 
36.80:  Litbou,  Aux.,  19.36:  Norwich, 
Broadway  Cb.,  Aux.,  178.65,  Second  Cb., 
Aux.,  70;  Pomfret  Centre,  Aux..  44;  Put- 
nam. Aux.,  40.91;  Windham,  Aux.,  85; 
Woodstock,  Aux.,  82.30,  406  92 

Hartford  Branch.— Mn.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treaa.  Bristol,  Aux.,  26.37;  Col- 
liusville,  Dau.  of  Gov.,  1.70;  EUington, 
Aux.  (66  Tb.  Off.,  and  50  const.  L.  M*t 
Mrs.  J.  Abbott  Tbompson,  Mrs.  James 
D.  McKnlgbt),  67.35;  Farmineton,  Aux., 
20;  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Cb.,<Aux.,  1, 
Farmington  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  50  by 
Mrs.  Natbaniel  Sblpman  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  Mary  C.Tyler,  Miss  Helen  Penrose, 
25  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Burt  const.  L.  M.  Mari- 
on L.  Burt,  and  25  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wil- 
liams const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Han- 
dall),  200.40,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  388.50,  Y. 
P.  Soc.,  10,  Soutb  Cb.,  Aux.,  60;  Mans- 
field. Aux.,  5;  New  Britain,  Soutb  Cb., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  50  cts.;  Plainville,  Aux., 
77,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  21;  Unionville,  Aux. 
(26.45  Tb.  Off.),  30.95;  Wetbersfleld, 
Aux.,  35.60,  945  37 

Jfew  Haven  Z?raneA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Betbel,  Aux.,  4.89;  Betblebem, 
Aux.,  18.25,  C.  E.  Soc.,  Friends,  7;  Black 
Rock,  Aux.,  12:  Branford,  Aux.  (of.  wb. 
75  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Elsie  L.  Nicbols, 
Mrs.  Cbarles  H.  Wilford,  Mrs.  Oeorge 
Pond  Wilford),  77;  Bridgeport,  Nortb 
Cb.,  Aux.,  23.50,  Park  St.  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc.. 
5,  Soutb  Cb.,  Aux.,  147.59;  Brookfleld 
Centre,  Aux.,  5.60:  Canaan,  Aux.,  4.50, 
T.  L.  M.  C,  15,  Whatsoever,  1.39,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  15;  Centrebrook,  Aux.,  5.25,  Cradle 
Roll,  3.91,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1.79;  Colebrook, 
Aux.,  30;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  68.58;  Dan- 
bury,  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  40;  Darien, 
Aux.,  22.10;  Deep  River,  Aux.,  6;  East 
Canaan,  Aux.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Ells- 
worth, C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Goshen,  Aux.,  2; 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  84;  Guilford,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  1,  S.  S.,  20:  Haddam,  Aux., 
15.50;  Harwinton,  C.  K.  Soc.,  5;  Hotch- 
kissville,  C.  E.  Soc.,  17.50;  Kent,  Aux., 
46JM>,  S.  S.,  10;  Litchfield,  Y.  L.  M.  C, 
150;  Madison,  Aux.  (of  wb.  25  by  Mrs. 
Zerviah  P.  Dudley  const,  herself  L.  M., 
and  100  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Ralph  Fuell, 
Mrs.  David  Meigs,  Mrs.  Walter  Lewis, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Day),  135;  Meriden,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  250  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Mi\)er,  Mrs.  Sherman  F.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Adam  Orr,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Merriman, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Wetmore,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Mayne, 
Mrs.  Jobn  Parker,  Mrs.  Frank  Andrus, 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Smith,  Miss  LydiaGIadwyn), 
290,  Centre  Cb.,  Anx.,  54;  Middlebury, 
Aux.,  20.25;  Middlefleld,  C.  E.  Soc.,  3.76; 
Middletown,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  64.43;  Mil- 
ford.  Plymouth  Cb.,  Anx.,  26;  Milton, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  8:  Morris,  Aux.,  25;  Nauga- 
tnck,  Aux.,  26;  New  Canaan,  Aux.,  7.50; 
New  Hartford,  Aux.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6; 
New  Haven,  Taylor  Cb.,  10;  New  Mil- 
ford.  Aux.,  92.25;  Newtown,  Aux.,  4; 
Norfolk,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  50.  Whatsoever,  7; 
Nortbfleld,  Aux.,  26.50 ;Nortbford,  Aux,. 
82.50;  North  Haven,  Aux.,  9. 20;  North 
Kent,  C.  £.  Soc.,  4;   North  Madison, 


Aux.,  9.80,  M.  C,  16.81;  North  Stamford, 
Aux.,  1 ;  Norwalk,  Aux.  (of  wb.  26  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  George  D.  Ecbert}.  40,  Door 
Keepers  (const.  X.  M.  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
Luckwood),  25,  Sunbeam  C,  ft,  8.  8. 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Eugene  "^  Boyer),  ft; 
Plymouth,  Aux.,  48;  rortl aud,  Anx.,  12, 
Builders,  27:  Prospect,  Aux.,  11,  Glean- 
ers, 80;  Reading,  Aux.,  7.25,  Cradle  Roll, 
5u  cts.;  Roxbury,  C.  E.  Ooo.,  2.25;  Salis- 
bury, Aux.,  19.70:  Saybrook,  Aux.,  26; 
Sherman,  Cradle  Roll,  4.20,  C.  S.  Soc,  8; 
Soutb  Briuin,  C.  S.  Soc.,  8.0t:  Sooth 
Canaan,  Anx.  (in  mem.  of  Mrs.  Mauley), 
10;  Stamford,  Aux.,  25,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10; 
Stratford,  Aux.,  48,  H.  H.,  6,  Miss  Annie 
Bennett  (in  mem.  of  her  mother),  100; 
Thomaston,  Aux.,  8.60,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10; 
Torringford,  C.  B.  Soc.,  8.50;  Washing- 
ton, Aux.,  19.50,  Cradle  RoU,  91.62;  Wat- 
erbury.  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  25,  G.  T.,  5, 
Cradle  Roll,  22;  Westbrook,  Anx.,  15  50; 
West  Cornwall,  C.  B.  Soc,  26;  Westport, 
Aux.,  46;  West  Tbrrington,  Aux..  11; 
Whitneyville  .Aux.,  16.81,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
15;  Winchester,  C.  B.  Soc.,  11.40;  Win- 
sted.  Second  Cb.,  G.  C,  26,  C.  B.  Soc,  5; 
Woodbury,  Nortb  Cb.,  C.  B.  Soc,  10, 
First  Cb.,C.  E.  Roc,  7.76;  Fairfield  Cc 
Meeting,  Tb.  Off.,  18.77;  Litchfield  Co., 
Two  Friends,  200, 


Total, 


A  Friend,  112.70;  Brooklyn,  Christmas 
Gift,  J.  P.  Roberto,  6;  Golden's  Bridge, 
A  Friend,  1.40;  Parma,  Almira  Bond, 
1.40;  Rochester,  Mrs.,  George  W.  Davi- 
son, 5, 

New  York  State  Branch.— fUn.  V.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Brooklyn,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  166.67,  Lewis  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  80, 
Mrs.  Theo.  R.  Davis,  260,  Tompkins  Ave. 
Cb.,  King's  Dau..  25;  Buffalo,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  91 ;  Canandaigua,  First  Cong.  Cb., 
S.  S.,  43.10;  East  Smitbfleld,  C.  B.  Soc, 
12;  Deansboro,  Dan.  of  Cov.,  7;  Flush- 
ing, Aux.,  33;  Jamestown,  Aux.,  25; 
New  York,  Manhattan  Cb..  Anx.,  16.18, 
Jr.  C  B.  Soc,  7.56,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch., 
Aux.,  16;  Northville,  Anx.,  10;  Phosuix, 
Aux.,  35;  Sidney,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Syra- 
cuse, Miss.  Rally,  1JS8;  Wellsville,  Aux., 
3.78;  West  Winfield,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  George  €f.  De- 
Mott).    Less  expenses,  92.62,  T06 

Total, 
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TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 

BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC. 

(Concludtd.)     . 

(n  1898,  for  our  Silver  Jubilee  Report,  the  cover  was  embellislied  by  a 

d«ign  by  our  own  Board  artist,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Farnam,  who  is  now  studying 

'^  and  missions  "  across  the  waters."     The  design  was  of  a  cross,  covered 

*ith  eschscholtzias,  for  Santa  Cruz  the  place  of  our  organization,  showing 

*^r  aim  to  bring'  all  nations  to  the  Cross. 

Correspondence  with  our  various  branches — the  Young  Ladies'  Branch, 
'he  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Southern  Branches — has  been  extensive 
*f^  of  mutual  benefit.  All  of  these  five  branches,  excepting  the  Young 
'^dies*  Branch,  have  been  oi^anized  during  the  last  ten  years.  Their 
ffi'owth  and  prosperity  have  been  a  constant  cause  for  gratitude. 

We  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  our  sister  Boards  of  Boston  and  the 
'"terior,  and  also  the  American  Board,  through  letters  of  advice  constantly 
•■eceived. 

These  things  have  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  Board  since  1890. 
^^re  are  people  and  societies  who  make  history  by  special  deeds  of 
heroism  ;  to  others  is  given  the  grace  to  hold  on — to  continue  in  effort. 
^Uch  has  been  the  record  of  our  missionaries  in  the  field  ;  such  has  been  the 
"littory  of  our  work  at  home.  The  seven  loaves  and  few  small  fisJies — we 
''*ve  offered  them  to  the  Lord,  and  so  wonderfully  has  he  blessed  them  that 
'^ny  baaketfula  remain — most  unexpected   reactionary  inftueuce^  o^  ^\a 
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twofold  distribution.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  home  churches  has  beer 
quickened.  Working  together  with  the  Lord  in  this  blessed  cause  o 
foreign  missions  has  broadened  many  a  mind,  has  quickened  many  a  soul 
Where  so  many  have  been  and  now  are  active  workerfc— ^all  up  and  dowr 
our  Pacific  coast,  in  each  little  ^auxiliary  in  out  remotest  church,  as  well  a: 
in  our  pities — it  is  simply  impossible  to  have  any  roll  call  of  names  hen 
to-day*  We  would  give  loving  tribute  to  those  who  could  not  respond  t< 
the  roll  call  if  they  would  ;  those  who  have  labored  long  and  continuoush 
for  our  Woman's  Board,  and  whose  mantle  has  fallen  upon  us ;  who  wouli 
say  to  us  to-day,  **  Be  instant  in  season,"  and  *'  Work,  for  the  nigh 
Cometh." 

My  own  interest  in  the  work  was  never  greater.  Never  did  I  so  realise 
its  importance.  The  work  of  women  surrounded  by  blessings  and  priv 
leges  in  behalf  of  women  and  children  destitute  of  both  I  Can  we  exe: 
ourselves  too  much?  Shall  we  give  of  that  which  costs  us  nothing?  Shai 
we  not  rather  give  of  our  funds,  our  time,  our  strength?  The  demands  aa 
ever  increasing — the  war  in  Africa,  the  horrors  in  China,  the  famine  i 
India ;  how  our  hearts  are  wrung  as  we  think  of  it  all !  What  is  our  re 
sponsibility ?     Is  it  not  heavy?     What  is  our  privilege?     Is  it  not  gi-eat? 

Those  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  have  felt,  each  in  some  degree,  in  hei 
own  heart,  the  blessing  of  work  for  Christ  through  the  cause  of  missions. 
We  have  enjoyed  this  work  ;  we  have  loved  it.  Some  of  us  have  sacrificed 
for  it.  We  have  enjoyed  working  together  with  Christ.  For  your  constant 
co-operation  and  unfailing  kindness  to  me  as  President,  for  the  last  ten  years^ 
I  thank  you. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  I  that  things  might  have  been  done  better, 
on  my  part.  As  one  of  the  great  men  of  to-day  has  said  :  '*  We  have  don< 
the  best  we  could.  The  fear  of  a  mistake  shall  not  deter  us  from  doing  oui 
duty.  The  only  man  who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  the  man  who  nevei 
does  anything." 

We  have  certainly  tried  to  do  something — you  and  I,  all  of  us  together 
and  we  are  all  glad  of  it  to-day.  We  wish  it  had  been  more — yes,  ever  s< 
much  more !  And  now-,  in  the  future  much  more  is  to  be  done.  You  anc 
I,  all  of  us,  are  going  to  put  ourselves  into  this  Board  work  more  heartilj 
than  ever,  under  the  leadership  of  one  who  has  been  in  foreign  fields,  wh< 
knows  the  need  there,  who  has  been  in  the  homeland  and  who  knows  thi 
need  here ;  one  whose  voice  you  have  heard  in  your  own  churches  and  it 
our  Board  meetings,  whom  we  all  have  loved  in  the  past  and  whom  w< 
welcome  now  as  our  next  President, — to  be  still  loved  and  helped, — ^Mrs.  A 
P.  Peck. 
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INDIA. 
HINDU  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  IN  TIRUMANGALAM. 

BY   MISS    MARY   PERKINS. 

We  have  the  past  year  for  the  first  time  sent  a  fourth  standard  from  the  Hindu 
Oris'  School  to  the  primary  examination,  and  we  were  pleased  to  have 
^liem  all  pass. 

The  girls  of  this  standard  have  conducted  themselves  so  much  like  Chris- 
^ans  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  them  in  thought  from  our 
Christian  children.  In  their  Hindu  homes  they  have  witnessed  so  good  a 
confession  that  their  parents  have  complained  to  the  teaciiers ;  they  have 
leen  unwilling  to  worship  the  household  gods  and  rub  the  sacred  ashes  on 
their  foreheads. 

b  is  with  regret  that  we  realize  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  exert  as  direct 
an  influence  upon  them  as  formerly.  They  have  passed  the  highest  standard 
in  the  school,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  have  them  with  us,  but  we  hope 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  that  religious  impressions  already  received 
may  be  deepened. 

All  of  the  girls  of  the  school  attend  regularly  the  church  services,  morning 
prayers,  as  well  as  two  school  prayer  meetings  every  week,  one  of  which  is 
together  with  the  CHristian  children.  They  are  as  devout  in  appearance  as 
any  of  our  children  ;  many  of  them  lead  in  prayer  and  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, as  children  of  Christian  parentage  might  do.  We  have  recently  met, 
in  another  district,  an  educated  Christian  Brahmin  woman  of  great  influence, 
whose  earliest  impressions  in  favor  of  Christianity  were  formed  while  attend- 
ing a  mission  school.  We  can  but  believe  tiiat  the  precious  seed  of  the 
kingdom  which  is  being  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  girls  who  attend 
the  Hindu  school  will  not  return  unto  God  void.  They  devote  their  weekly 
ofierings  to  the  pastor's  salary. 


»•« 


THE   PASSING   OF  LITTLE  EAGLE. 

The  exalted  and  tender  genius  of  Christianity  appears  in  every  incident 
of  life  and  death.  It  appears  with  more  distinction  where  a  people  but  re- 
cently pagan  illustrates  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  its  faith.  One  of  the 
letters  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Lord,  long  a  teacher  among  the  Sioux  on  the  Grand 
River  Reservation,  North  Dakota,  gives  a  loving  account  of  a  young  Indian 
who  died  at  Little  Eagle  Village,  in  September,  1899. 
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His  name  was  Little  Eagle,  and  he  was  the  Christian  son  of  a  Chri 
father  and  mother  redeemed  from  the  heathenism  of  their  tribe.  The  < 
Little  Eagle,  who  was  the  first  deacon  of  the  Grand  River  Mission  Chi 
had  been  a  United  States  police  soldier,  and  was  killed  in  the  fight  a1 
capture  and  death  of  Sitting  Bull.  He  was  the  father  of  many  sons,  an4 
place  where  they  lived  was  called  after  the  family. 

Henry  Little  Eagle  was  his  widowed  mother's  pride  and  dependence 
he  was  her  last  living  son.  The  boy  studied  at  the  mission  and  Govemi 
schools,  and  developed  an  amiable  and  manly  character  that  inspired  i 
tion  and  trust.  The  Grand  River  Church,  to  which  he  belonged,  mad 
young  stock  farmer  its  treasurer,  and  the  local  Young  Men's  Chri 
Association  elected  him  its  president. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  o: 
lung^,  and  sank  into  a  rapid  decline.  So  universal  was  the  esteem 
sympathy  for  him  that  his  sick-room  became  almost  a  shrine.  His  In 
friends,  and  Christians  of  all  sects  from  the  settlements  around  his  vil 
came  to  see  him  in  his  brave  and  gentle  patience,  and  sometimes  joine 
singing  to  him  his  favorite  Gospel  Hymns.  When  the  last  moment  cai 
was  his  own  voice  that  sang  **•  Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me " ;  and  his  s 
passed  with  a  prayer.      ^^ 

His  Sioux  mother,  a  tall  and  stately  woman,  had  suffered  it  all  with 
silence  of  her  race.  When  she  knew  that  her  boy  wastno  more,  her  soi 
cried  out,  in  her  native  tongue,  the  cry  as  old  as  the  human  hea: 
**  Micinksi !  Micinksi ! "     (My  son !     My  sou  !) 

It  was  the  lamentation  of  David  in  ^'tlie  chamber  over  the  gate." 

The  thronged  funeral,  with  its  full-hearted  tributes  of  speech  and  emi 
and  tender  song,  might  have  honored  a  statesman's  burial.  And  H 
Little  E^gle  had  lived  but  twent\--two  years. 

In  the  cemetery*  after  the  casket  had  been  lowered,  and  the  solemn  < 
mittal  and  bcneiliction  had  been  said,  the  people  were  turning  away ; 
the  mother*  calmed  now  by  her  Christian  faith,  stood  beside  the  g^ave 
addresseti  them  in  the  Indian  language. 

**  I  am  lonely**'  she  said.  **  We  were  a  large  family,  and  now  only 
15  left  me — a  marrieii  daughter.  But  they  all  died  trusting  in  God,  a 
rejt>ice.  I  want  to  help  >x>u  more.  I  have  something  that  ray  son  mea 
ffi^'e — a  dollar  for  the  Rock  Creek  people,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  fo: 
Wotanin  Waste  mission  paper.     Take  it  from  his  own  band." 

^W^^^T  t^^^  ^he  stooped  and  laid  two  little  purses  on  the  ground  at 
head  of  the  gra>*e.  U  was  a  sli^t  offering*  Imt  it  was  the  last  gift  of 
detd  boy% — J%f  Missi<^mmrY  O^^cjmer  f  Presf^yicrimm)^  Omilmmd^  CaL 
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Mu.  MOSES  SMITH, 

115  S.  Leadtt  Stmt,  Chicago,  III. 
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JAPAN. 

LETTER  FROM  MISS   E.  PAULINE  SWARTZ. 
Mill  E.  Pauline  Swartz  writes  from  Niigata.  Japan,  of  her  experiences  in  living  in  a 
*^«live  houBe  In  companj'  with  MisG  Brown  : — 

I  AM  exceedingly  sorry  if  you  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  Board  have  been 

'Caused  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  our  health  since  we  are  living  in  a  native 

•>«use.     Probably  it  has  been  much  harder  for  you  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  our 

''cquest  than  it  has  been  for  us  to  endure  living  as  we  do.    It  was  not  an  easy 

Wiing  for  us  last  May  to  store  away  our  furniture,  get  down  our  absolutely 

necessary  things  so  they  would  take  up  as  little  space  as  possible  and  move 

Into  a  rented  Japanese  house  in  an  unhealthy  location  ;  but  we  tried  to  "  smile 

and  look  pleasant"  over  it,  feeling  that  for  a  limited  time  we  could  manage 

i      without  many  things — necessary  things  we  thought  at  the  time. 

I  (89) 
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The  other  missionaries  felt  very  anxious  about  our  health,  but  this  was  the 
only  place  obtainable  that  would  at  all  do.  This  has  been  the  coldest  winter 
known  in  years,  and  tlie  amount  of  rain  and  snow  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
several  years  past,  and  still,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  we  both  have 
been  and  are  in  excellent  health.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  Miss  Brown  to  be 
in  such  good  health  as  this  year.  However,  if  we  can  find  a  suitable  house 
on  higher  ground,  which  is  doubtful,  we  plan  to  move  rather  than  to  further 
risk  our  health.  From  what  we  have  heard  we  find  it  is  meaning  much  to 
the  work  that  we  are  able  to  live  in  an  ordinary*,  rented  housCy  in  some  ways 
in  Japanese  fashion  and  tight  down  among  the  people. 

After  our  present  experience  we  feel  that  when  the  time  does  come — for 
we  firmly  believe  that  better  days  are  coming — to  build,  we  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  house,  with  fewer  foreign  conveniences,  than  we  had  supposed 
we  could. 

Miss  Brown  very  kindly  allows  me  to  copy  the  following  from  a  letter  to 
one  of  her  personal  friends. 

'*  During  the  past  year  we  have  just  been  learning  how  to  live,  and  never 
would  have  imagined  before  how  much  we  could  do  without  and  be  none 
the  less  comfortable  and  happy. 

*'  Let  me  give  you  a  little  description  of  our  home :  Our  parlor  (12  ft.  x  12 
ft.)  is  furnished  with  an  organ,  stove  and  hanging  scroll  on  the  wall.  When 
we  have  meetings  or  classes  or  callers  we  always  sit  together  on  the  floor. 
In  my  study  (9x12)  I  have  a  desk  and  one  chair ;  a  bookcase  and  ^  bibacke,' 
or  fire-box,  are  the  only  other  articles  of  furniture.  My  real  workshop  is  a 
little  room  nine  feet  square,  in  which  I  have  a  small  Japanese  table  a  foot 
high,  where  I  do  the  greater  part  of  my  reading,  writing  or  studying. 

"The  room  (12  x  12)  w^here  we  have  our  meals  is  the  only  one  you  would 
recognize,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  dining  table,  chairs  and  stove.  My  bed- 
room (12x9)  is  in  Japanese  style.  We  have  learned  that  beds  are  not  a 
necessity ;  that  a  mattress  on  the  floor  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  is 
especially  convenient  in  that  it  can  be  put  away  in  the  closet  during  the  day- 
time. To  get  warm  just  before  retiring  there  is  nothing  better  than  0 
^katatsu,'  which,  I  will  explain,  is  a  hole  a  foot  square  cut  in  the  floor  in 
which  a  tin  pan  is  sunk,  which  is  filled  with  ashes  and  a  few  hot  coals, 
over  which  is  put  a  wooden  frame,  and  over  this  is  spread  a  heavy  com- 
fort or  quilt,  under  the  edge  of  which  you  can  crawl  and  take  a  real  hot-air 
bath." 

This  comprises  the  entire  house  except  my  study  and  bedroom,  which  are 
similar  in  size  and  furnishings  to  Miss  Brown's.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  have  a  kitchen. 
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Occasionally  I  receive  most  interesting  letters  from  Mrs.  Weakley,  who 
thoroughly  enjoys  interior  work,  as  I  knew  she  would.  Her  work  is  most 
prosperous. 

I  believe  I  have  not  told  you  tliat  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  year  I  started  a 
loaning  library,  which  I  trust  will  help  answer  many  questions  and  which 
will  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  young  men  to  Christ.  A  college  friend  sent 
me  a  gift  of  money  at  Christmas  which  paid  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
books. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  the  following  questions  from  an  ex-member  of  mv 
Bible  class.     I  quote  exactly  as  he  wrote  in  English. 

"Human  mental  work  request  positively  co-operations  of  the  organs,  if 
God  had  not  visible  body  how  could  he  sensate,  feel  and  will? 

"When  we  dye,  the  organs  of  course  annihilate,  and  our  soul  stay  to  work 
as  in  the  time  of  sleep ;  if  it  was  so,  though  there  were  the  judgments  of 
God,  how  we  perceive  it  ? 

"All  power  due  its  cause  to  the  matter,  also  it  is  due  power  which  matter 
itself  owned  that  we  sensate  the  matter,  therefore  the  power  and  the  matter 
is  the  same  thing.  Then  if  He  is  a  power  He  must  have  a  form.  Where 
does  one  who  has  not  a  form  exist  in  the  world  ? 

"If  God  has  the  immense  power  why  makes  evil  in  the  world  but  good?" 

About  Christmas  time  I  heard  from  a  young  school  teacher — a  Christian — 
who  was  baptized  about  two  years  ago.  He  lives  in  lonely  Sado,  the  island 
outside  of  Niigata.  He  is  one  of  those  isolated  Christians,  for  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, you  often  pray.     I  quote  part  of  his  letter. 

"I  have  stay  here  nearly  two  years.  I  had  never  found  a  friend  to  talk 
about  our  Lord  since  I  came  to  liere.  But  of  late  some  one  became  to  visit 
me  to  hear  the  Christianity.  They  were  glad  to  borrow  some  religious  book 
and  I  have  also  a  chance  to  bear  witness  about  our  religion  to  my  col- 
leagues." 


-•-»♦- 


CHINA. 
LAST    LETTERS   OF   MRS.   ATWATER. 

The  following  letters  are  the  only  words  that  have  come  from  any  of  the  fifty-nine 
persons  who  were  the  victims  of  the  Governor  of  Shansi.  They  are  the  last  letters  of 
Mrs.  At^vater  of  Shansi,  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Henry  Porter  :— 

Fen  Chou  Fu,  July  30th. 

Dear  Ones  at  Taiku  :  The  gentlemen's  letters  will  tell  you  what  our 
next  step  is,  so  I  won't  speak  of  it.  The  last  news  from  you  confirming  our 
fears  concerning  the  dear  ones  at  Tai  Youan  was  hard.     God  knows  how 
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hard  for  us  to  bear.  But  I  cannot  write  of  it  yet.  We  passed  a  terrible 
night,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  a  very  determined  proclamation  order- 
ing us  out,  almost  at  once.  I  could  do  nothing  but  cry  to  God.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  could  bear  no  more  in  my  present  condition.  No  one  talked  at  our 
meals.  We  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  end,  and  I,  for  my  part,  longed 
that  it  might  come  speedily. 

He  Kou  went,  like  a  brave  fellow,  to  the  Yamen  to  ask  if  we  could  have 
an  escort  to  the  river.  We  could  hire  nothing  unless  the  Kuan  helped  us. 
He  stayed  so  long  we  all  feared  he  had  been  beaten,  but  our  fears  for  once 
were  groundless.  And  yet,  although  an  escort  has  been  promised,  I  feel 
very  uneasy.  The  new  Kuan  has  come,  but  the  old  one  will  not  give  up  his 
authority,  and  there  is  considerable  friction  in  consequence.  How  it  may 
affect  our  going  I  do  not  know.     We  are  in  the  Lord's  hands. 

What  will  you  plan  to  do?  We  wish  we  could  know.  I  do  pray  you  may 
be  led  every  step.  I  wish  I  could  think  it  safe  to  go  towards  Hankow.  It 
seems  such  a  risk,  but  there  seems  nothing  else  for  it  now.  May  God  keep 
each  one  of  you.     He  is  our  only  help. 

Later.     Aug.  2d. 

Our  plans  are  upset.     We  do  not  think  we  can  escape  from  the  city. 

Several  of  the  church  members  are  planning  to  conceal  us  if  we  divide  up. 

It  is  hard  to  do  that.     Mr.  Lui  wishes  to  conceal  us  in  his  own  house  in  the 

city,  but  I  want  to  stay  with  my  dear  husband  while  life  is  given  to  us. 

Heaven  seems  very  near  these  last  hours,  and  I  feel  quite  calm.     There  will 

be  a  joyful  welcome  for  us  all  above.     I  am  fixing  my  thoughts  more  and 

more  upon  the  glorious  hereafter,  and  it  gives  me  wonderful  peace.     God 

bless  you  all. 

Later  to  the  home  friends  :— 

Aug.  3d. 

My  dear,  dear  Ones  :  I  have  tried  to  gather  courage  to  write  you 
once  more.  How  am  1  to  write  you  all  the  horrible  details  of  these  days? 
I  would  rather  spare  you.  The  dear  ones  at  Shang  Tang,  seven  in  all,  in- 
cluding our  lovely  girls,  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  to  Taiyouan  in 
irons  and  there,  by  the  governor's  orders,  beheaded,  together  with  the  Tai- 
youan friends — thirty-three  souls.  The  following  day  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns  in  Taiyouan  were  also  beheaded ;  ten  souls  yesterday. 
Three  weeks  after  these  had  perished  our  mission  at  Taiku  was  attacked  and 
our  six  friends  there,  and  several  brave  Christians  who  stood  by  them,  were 
beheaded.  We  are  now  waiting  our  call  home.  We  have  tried  to  get  away 
to  the  hills.  But  these  plans  do  not  work.  Our  things  are  being  stolen 
right  and  left,  for  the  people  know  that  we  are  condemned.     Why  our  lives 
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are  SO  long  spared  we  cannot  tell.  The  proclamation  says  that  whoever  kills 
us  will  be  doing  the  governor  great  service.  Our  magistrate  has  kept  peace 
so  far,  but  if  these  men  come  from  Taiku  there  is  not  much  hope,  and  there 
seems  none  any  way  we  turn.  The  foreign  soldiers  are  in  Pao-ting-fu,  and  it 
is  said  that  peace  is  made.  This  would  save  us  in  any  civilized  country. 
No  matter  what  people  may  say,  the  governor  seems  to  be  in  haste  to 
finish  his  bloody  work,  for  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  he  was  sent  to 
Shansi. 

Dear  ones,  I  long  for  a  sight  of  your  faces,  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet  on 
earth.  I  have  loved  you  all  so  much,  and  know  you  will  not  forget  the  one 
who  lies  in  China.  There  never  were  sisters  and  brothers  like  mine.  I  am 
preparing  for  the  end  very  quietly  and  calmly.  The  Lord  is  wonderfully 
near,  and  he  will  not  fail  me.  I  was  very  restless  and  excited  while  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  life,  but  God  has  taken  away  that  feeling  and  now  I  just 
pray  to  meet  the  terrible  bravely.  The  pain  will  soon  be  over)  and  O  the 
sweetness  of  the  welcome  above !  My  little  baby  will  go  with  me.  I  think 
God  will  give  it  to  me  in  Heaven,  and  my  dear  mother  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  us.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Saviour's  welcome.  Oh  !  that  will  compensate 
for  all  these  days  of  suspense.  Dear  ones,  live  near  to  God  and  cling  less 
closely  to  earth.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  we  can  receive  that  peace 
from  God  which  passeth  understanding.  I  would  like  to  send  a  special 
message  to  each  one  of  you  but  it  tries  me  too  much.  I  must  keep  calm  and 
still  these  hours. 

I  do  not  regret  coming  to  China,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  done  so  little.  My 
married  life,  two  precious  years,  has  been  so  very  full  of  happiness.  We  will 
go  together,  my  dear  husband  and  I.  I  used  to  dread  separation.  If  we 
escape  now  it  will  be  a  miracle.  I  send  my  love  to  you  all  and  dear  friends 
who  remember  me.  Your  loving  -sister,  Lizzie. 


-♦^K*- 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  BEMENT. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Bement,  of  China,  in  \vhich  she  expresses  her  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  remain  and  go  on  with  her  Mrork,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  Japan 
or  to  return  to  America,  she  tells  us  of  the  escape  of  the  native  pastor  and  doctor. 

A  WEEK  after  the  messenger  came,  telling  us  of  the  destruction  of  the  prop- 
^y  aud  homes  of  some  of  the  Christians,  tlie  pastor  and  native  doctor  came 
down.  The  magistrate  was  unable  to  protect  them,  and  sent  them  off,  say- 
ing the  lives  of  their  families  and  other  Christians  would  be  safer  with  them 
tway,  as  the  mob  was  so  anxious  to  kill  them  because  they  were  leading 
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Christians.  These  men  escaped  with  only  their  undergarments, — the  pastor 
not  even  having  his  glasses,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  read  the  Bible  at  morn- 
ing prayers  without  them.  They  stayed  with  us,  and  Sunday  morning  at 
church  the  pastor  was  asked  to  lead  in  prayer.  His  .possessions  of  this 
world's  goods  all  gone,  his  home  destroyed,  his  family  scattered  and  in 
danger,  his  flock  scattered  and  fearful, — but  his  prayer  was  one  continual 
thanksgiving  for  God's  great  goodness  to  him  and  his  people,  for  his  long- 
sutfcring  and  tender  mercy  and  love  in  sending  the  good  news  to  them  ;  only 
one  petition  in  the  whole  prayer,  forgiveness  for  sins. 

Shall  we  not  all  learn  of  these  who  are  so  grateful  for  just  hearing  of  Jesus 
and  his  saving  power,  to  be  more  grateful,  and  to  show  our  gratitude  in  giv- 
ing to  those  who  know  not  of  the  Saviour  ?  If  3'ou  could  see  just  this  one 
pastor  you  would  say  missions  do  pay.  He  has  a  large  family,  and  lives  on 
just  what  his  own  people  can  give  him,  for  he  believes  all  churches  in  mis- 
sion fields  should  eventually  not  only  become  self-supporting,  but  also  in 
turn  help  those  more  needy  ;  and  so  not  a  week  passes  but  he  goes  out  into 
the  country  around  and  does  missionary  work.  Sunday  is  not  the  only  day 
he  preaches^  and  he  has  but  one  subject, — it  is  Jesus ;  but  it  is  always  new 
and  never  exhausted,  and  the  good  he  does  cannot  be  estimated  in  this  world. 


■•< 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  ABBOTT. 

Miss  Abbott.  October  4th.  on  her  return  joumev  to  India,  writes  from  the  steamer 
on  the  Indian  Ocean : — 

I  WOULD  like  to  have  you  know  something  of  my  joumeyings,  and  I  know 
if  I  put  off  a  letter  until  I  reach  Bombay  I  shall  never  find  time  to  write  you 
of  much  besides  business. 

Ti:sr  think  of  it !  In  three  days  more  we  hope  to  land,  and  I  in  my  dear 
home  ag-a:n  !  After  more  than  eighteen  months  of  wandering,  delightful  as 
rhey  have  been*  it  :s  inexpressibly  sweet  to  think  of  being  at  home.  This 
does  no:  mean  merely  my  brother  and  my  belongings,  but  it  means  my 
women,  mv  children  and  mv  friends. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  way  th.e  Lord  has  led  me  it  has  been  most 
wocderfu! !  Th.e  care  anv?  protection,  the  mercies  and  privileges,  the  bless- 
ings and  delights  have  been  most  lavish  that  my  Heavenly  Father  has  given 
me  these  eighteen  months  ivast. 

Mv  vis::  in  England  was  a  delisjhtful  one  with  mv  sisters  and  friends.  I 
made  =k>  speeches,  but  I  interestevi  senile  tVrenvls  in  my  work.  I  left  London 
OQ  tse  13th  of  September  and  traveled  direct  to  Genoa.     Plmdita  Rjunabai's 
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daughter  was  with  me.  We  had  a  comfortable  and  funny  trip.  We  were 
in  Genoa  three  days,  and  went  on  board  this  steamer  on  Monday  eve,  the 
17th,  leaving  the  harbor  early  the  next  morning.  As  far  as  the  weather  and 
the  comforts  of  the  journey  are  concerned  it  has  been  a  pleasure  trip.  The 
only  drawback  is  this  long,  last  stretch  of  sea, — 1,664  "I'les  from  Aden  to 
Bombay ;  we  are  so  near  home  that  it  is  hard  to  be  patient. 

Wednesday  morning,  after  leaving,  we  were  in  Naples,  and  stayed  there 
until  Thursday  aflernoon,  taking   in  cargo.     It  was  lovely  to  see  the  city 
again.    Friday  noon  we  were  at  Messina,  where  we  were  four  hours.     We 
did  not  go  ashore,  but  amused  ourselves  with  looking  into  the  quaint  little 
town  from  our  ship's  deck.     From  Friday  noon  until  Monday  afternoon  we 
were  crossing  the  Mediterranean.     Perfectly    beautiful    the    sea    and    sky 
remained,  excepting  for  twenty-four  hours  when  the  sea  rolled  and  tossed 
its  foam-capped  blue  waves  in  exuberant  joy  at  the  bright  sunshine.     All  the 
passengers  were  not  as  joyous.     It  did  not  trouble  my  digestion,  lam  thank- 
ful to  say.     On  Monday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  reached  Port  Said,  and  were 
there  until  Tuesday  at  ten.     We  went  ashore  and  had  a  drive,  and  visited 
some  shops.     It  is  a  very  curious  place, — shops,  hotels  and  liouses  put  down 
in  a  desert  of  sand.    Leaving  Port  Said  we  slipped  along  the  canal,  all  day  find- 
ing much  to  interest  us.    Early  the  next  morning  we  were  at  Suez,  where  we 
were  for  five  hours  taking  in  cargo.     The  bay  and  the  ships,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  hills  and  the  towns,  were  something  exquisite.     Then 
came  the  Red  Sea  from  Wednesday  forenoon  until  Sunday  at  midnight. 
The  first  two  days  were  comfortable,  and  then  the  wind  dropped,  and  we 
would  have  suflfered  excepting  for  the  electric  fans  in  saloons  and  cabins. 
The  days  passed  pleasantly,  however,  but  we  were  glad  when  we  heard  the 
anchor  dropped  at  Aden.     We  left  Aden  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
for  the  long  home  stretch,  and  we  have  had  perfect  weather  so  far,  and  now 
we  hope,  if  the  Lord  will,  to  reach  Bombay  to-morrow  evening. 

There  are  but  few  passengers,  as  it  is  a  cargo  boat  and  early  in  the  season. 
But  we  have  amalgamated  very  well.  My  time  has  been  spent  in  reading 
my  Bible  in  English  and  in  Marathi,  in  trying  to  help  Mr.  Hazen  begin  his 
Marathi,  in  embroidering,  sleeping  and  talking.  In  the  evenings  we  have 
music,  and  twice  we  have  had  games  of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  Bruce,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Hazen  and  Mambai  formed  our  immediate 
party.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Evans,  was  not  allowed  by  the  doctors  to  come, 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  India.     She  may  come  later. 

Victoria  Road,  Bombay,  Oct.  12,  1900.     Home  at  last!     How  good  it 
ieems  to  sit  at  my  old  desk  and  have  the  old  surroundings. 
We  landed  on  Sunday  morning  the  seventh.     On  reaching  the  house  I 
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found  the  grounds  all  decorated,  and  over  the  gateway  this  legend,  Welcome 
to  Mother,  Miss  Abbott !  an  achievement  of  the  young  men  of  the  house  for 
themselves  and  the  Widow's  Home !  Men,  women  and  children  filled  the 
veranda  and  gave  me  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

We  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon  and  received  the  handshakes  and 
welcomes  of  the  church.  Dear  Miss  Willard  is  looking  very  well,  and  has 
looked  after  my  work,  the  part  she  had,  wonderfully  well.  My  Home  and 
schools,  have  flourished  in  her  care.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  find  things  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  when  I  left  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  have  been 
invaluable.  They  were  truly  a  gift  of  God  to  our  mission,  and  have  endeared 
themselves  to  our  church  and  mission  and  to  all  Christian  workers.  I  feel 
personally  very  grateful  to  them  for  coming  here  to  take  charge  of  the  house 
and  for  doing  what  they  have  done. 


•••■ 


In  the  fable  of  the  magic  skin  it  gave  the  wearer  power  to  get  anything  he 
wanted ;  but  every  time  he  gratified  his  wishes  the  skin  shrank  and  com- 
pressed htm  into  smaller  dimensions  until,  by  and  by,  with  the  last  wish, 
life  itself  was  crushed  out. 

This  magic  skin  is  selfishness.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  learn  to  say  **  No*'  to 
one's  self,  instead  of  indulging  every  whim  and  wish,  even  though  there  be 
nothing  sinful  in  it.  Moses  renounced  the  pleasures  and  treasures  of  Egypt 
for  the  sake  of  a  higher  recompense  of  reward.  There  was  no  necessary 
wrong  in  his  inheriting  the  royal  treasures  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
Egypt,  so  far  as  they  were  not  in  themselves  sinful ;  but  Moses  had  a  high 
vocation,  and  these  would  have  been  hindrances,  so  he  renounced  them. 

Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
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Rec    ved  this  mouth      ....  $88  25 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Willlamb,  Ais*t  Tress. 
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CHINA. 
MEETINGS   OF   THE   TUNG-CHO   MISSIONARY   SOaETY. 

HV    MISS    MARY    E.  ANDREWS. 


)iir  Tmig-clio  cluii 

The  inimber  was 

vw  others  who  m 

They 


h  wc  stiirted  ii  little  missionary 
eiy  smnll, — oiilv  fifteen  women 
:ht  be  calkil  inqiiiiers.     All  of 


In  the  early  days  of 
society  for  our  women, 
in  the  church, — and  a 
tbein  joined  the  society. 
were  very  ignorant  of  everything 
oEitsiilc  their  own  little,  narrow 
lives.      They  could  cook  tlicir 
frugal    meals,  and    make   their 
simple  clothing,  and  look  afttr 
the  home  and  the  children — in 
a  way.      But  apart  from  tluii, 
and  what  they  had  learned  of 
Jesus,  they  knew  nothing. 
Education  Is  not  for  women  in 
China.     What  are  women  for 
but  to  hear  children  and  he 
housekeepers?    So  thought  hus- 
bands  and    fathers,    but    wo 

thought  dilTerentlv.    Since  these 

wfjmenhadcome'intothcL.,rd-s 

family  tliey  needed    somotlun^ 

more,  and  all  of  them  under  our 

teaching  were  learning  to  read. 

Slow,  painful  work  it  was  for 

si>me  of  them,  especially  (he  old 

women,  and  I  think  oidy  one  of 

the  number    hnd    reached    tlie 

point  of  reading  in  the  Bihlc.     Wc  wanted  them  to  be  intelligent  In  tlie  tldnji 

of  the  kingdom  ;   to  know  of  tlic  Lord's  work  in  othur  lan.ls,  and  to  li 

interested  in  it.     And  to  this  eiut  we  beiit  our  energies.     Our  women  wer 

«ll  pcor.     Most  of  them  had  no  money  they  could  call  their  own,  but  w 

hoped  they  could,  with    their    hiishiuid's    consent,  save    a    cash    here   an 

another  there  from  their  small  housekeeping  expenses,  and  so  he  able  t 
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give  something  to  the  Lord's  work.  A  few  were  supporting  themselves  ar 
their  families  by  sewing  or  housework,  earning  so  what  would,  in  this  lane 
be  considered  starvation  wages  ;  and  these  few  were  better  ofl' pecuniarily  tha 
any  others  of  our  company.  We  couldn't  ask  them  to  pledge  any  definit 
amount,  but  we  did  ask  them  to  promise  that  they  would  do  what  they  could 
and  we  promised  to  double  whatever  they  might  raise.  Bravely  they  se 
themselves  to  save  that  they  might  have  something  to  give,  and  the  resuli 
was  a  constant  surprise  to  us.     We  had  no  idea  they  could  do  so  much. 

And  the  monthly  meetings  !  They  were  not  what  one  would  call  mode 
meetings,  but  I  think  they  were  meetings  where  the  Lord  Jesus  loved  to  be 
First,  the  women  were  all  in  their  places;  or  if  one  was  missing  we  knew  ii 
was  some  absolute  necessity  which  held  her  from  coming.  Here  sat  i 
mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  one  or  two  others  hardly  more  thar 
babies  clinging  to  her ;  there  an  old  woman  leaning  on  her  cane,  and  evi- 
dently  very  weary  with  her  walk ;  and,  again,  a  young  woman  who  hac 
braved  the  disgrace  of  being  seen  in  the  streets  for  the  sake  of  the  meeting 
she  loved.     And  the  bright,  happy  faces  told  that  it  was  a  joy  to  be  there. 

A  missionary  hymn,  a  little  Bible  word  and  a  short  prayer  opened  the 
meeting.  A  large  part  of  the  hour  was  given  to  a  study  of  some  one  countr}-. 
True,  tlie  women  could  not  study.  There  was  no  missionary  literature  ii 
their  language,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to  read  it.  But  the  leader  of  the 
meeting — we  missionary  ladies  took  our  turns  in  leading — had  given  mud 
time  to  preparation.  First  had  come  the  search  for  material,  the  study  o 
books  and  periodicals  for  information  in  regard  to  the  country  chosen,  iti 
manners  and  customs,  its  objects  and  forms  of  worship,  the  work  being  dom 
there,  and  little  incidents  of  that  work  likely  to  interest  our  women.  Ther 
it  would  never  do  for  the  leader  to  give  it  all.  So  the  material  gathered  waj 
carefully  divided  into  little  parts  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  women,  anc 
these  parts  were  given  them  beforehand  by  word  of  mouth,  and  repeatec 
over  and  over,  that  each  woman  might  have  something  to  tell  at  the  meeting 
Often  the  parts  were  very  poorly  told  after  all  the  trouble.  There  was  mucl 
to  be  (lone  by  the  leader,  of  adding  and  correcting  and  connecting,  to  make 
the  story  complete.  But  it  paid.  Whatever  else  was  forgotten,  no  womar 
would  forget  the  part  she  had  herself  told  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  little  thing! 
which  helped  to  make  each  one  feel  that  the  meeting  was  her  very  own 
Then  they  grew  interested  in  the  country  they  were  studying,  and  were  al 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  little  season  of  prayer  that  followed.  The  praven 
were  not  eloquent.  An  unsympathetic  listener  might  not  have  found  thenr 
uplifting.  Remember,  the  voice  of  prayer  had  been  an  unknown  sound  tc 
them  only  a  little  while  before.     They  were  simple  prayers ;  some  hesitating. 
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^me  with  many  repetitions,  some  too  long,  because  the  one  praying  had  not 
learned  how  to  stop.  But  I  think  they  came  from  the  heart,  and  that  the 
loving  Father  bent  his  ear  to  listen.  A  hymn  or  two  closed  the  meeting. 
And  the  singing !  Well,  Chinese  women  all  want  to  sing,  and  think  they 
can  if  only  they  know  the  words.  Time  and  tune  are  minor  matters.  Cer- 
tainly the  singing  was  not  melodious  to  a  cultivated  ear,  but  I  think  there 
may  have  been  melody  in  it  to  the  ear  of  Him  who  was  listening  for  heart 
music. 

One  important  part  of  our  meetings  I  must  not  fail  to  mention.  On  the 
table  stood  a  little  basket,  and  each  woman  as  she  came  in  dropped  into  it 
the  little  string  of  cash,  which  meant  for  her  so  much  of  thought  for  the  meet- 
ing all  through  the  month ;  so  much  of  careful  planning ;  so  much  of  self- 
denial.  Now  and  then  some  one  would  drop  in  a  second  string  for  a  sick 
one  of  their  number  who,  unable  to  come  herself,  had  yet  sent  her  little  of- 
fering, for  no  one  was  willing  to  miss  the  collection.  Perhaps  the  joy  in 
giving  had  something  to  do  with  the  lighted  faces  of  those  dear  women* 
And  I  doubt  not  the  Master,  sitting  over  against  the  treasury,  knowing  and 
understanding  all,  said,  *'  Well  done  1" 

Many  changes  have  come  to  our  church  in  the  years  which  have  passed 
«ince  then.  Most  of  that  first  little  company  have  passed  on  to  the  heavenly 
home.  But  our  numbers  have  increased  many  fold,  and  interests  have 
broadened  in  many  ways.  Our  little  missionary  society  was  long  since 
merged  in  a  Woman's  Christian  Association.  The  hearts  and  hands  of  our 
women  are  reaching  out  in  many  directions,  and  the  missionary  meeting  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  to  that  first  little  circle,  the  meeting  of  the  month.  I 
rejoice  in  the  growth,  in  the  outreaching,  in  the  manifold  interests.  And 
yet,  now  and  then,  my  heart  turns  back  with  a  real  longing  to  those  dear 
little  missionary  meetings  of  long  ago. 


TURKEY. 
WOMAN'S   MISSIONARY   SOCIETY  IN  HARPOOT. 

BY   MRS.  C.  H.  WHEELER. 

Being  at  home  on  a  furlough  in  i868,  when  the  Woman's  Board  was 
formed,  and  having  the  privilege  of  giving  the  missionary  address  at  the 
ever  memorable  meeting  at  East  Boston,  where  Mrs.  Bowker  opened  her 
beautiful  home  and  entertained  more  than  one  hundred  guests,  I  had  every 
<>pportunity  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the  earnest  founders  of  the  now 
floorisliiiig  Woman's  Board. 
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These  women  came  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  some  from  othe 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  very  evident  that  they  meant  business,  am 
understood  that  going  out  of  old  paths  they  would  meet  with  opposition 
Mrs.  Bowltcr  had  the  power  to  enthuse  and  inspire,  and  that  clear  visior 
which,  like  the  old  prophets,  looked  far  into  the  future.  I  believe  we  al 
caught  something  of  her  inspiration;  mine  lasted  until  I  returned  to  tn] 
home  in  Armeni.i. 

Our  women  had  been  instructed  t< 
give,  and  we  were  often  cheered  by  tht 
little  gifts  that  came  to  us  for  the  Amer 
ican  Board.  There  were  now  two  Prot 
estant  churches  in  the  city  of  Harpoot 
with  ten  or  more  in  the  villages  on  tht 
plain.  Filled  with  the  enthusiasm  o 
that  East  Boston  meeting,  I  talked  ovc: 
the  subject  with  my  missionary  associ 
ates,  ami  the  result  was  an  organizatioi 
for  the  women  of  the  Harpoot  Protestan 
cli  inches. 

The  Armenian  women  entered  int< 
this  work  witli  the  same  earnestnes.- 
tliat  I  had  seen  in  this  country.  W< 
called  a  meeting,  and  a  goodly  numbei 
were  present ;  officers  were  chosen  fron 
the  Armenian  ladies — for  we  were  verj 
sure  tiiat  they  were  the  ones  that  shouk 
do  the  woi'k,  supplemented  only  by  ad 
vice  from  the  missionary  ladies.  Mrs 
Shimavonian,  the  wife  of  the  pastor  o 
the  first  cliuich  in  Harpoot,  was  unanimously  chosen  president;  Mrs.  Mel 
kon,  the  wife  of  Professor  Melkon,  for  treasurer ;  with  Miss  Sara  Medzadu 
rian,  a  teacher  in  tlie  girls'  seminary,  for  secretary.  We  wish  we  had  photo 
graphs  of  all  these  officers;  but  the  flames  at  the  time  of  the  massacn 
destroyed  all  we  hiul,  anil  we  can  only  give  vou  tlie  face  of  our  belovec 
Sara,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  H.  li.  Garabedian,  of  Lawrence,  wh< 
loaned  nie  this  pliotogi-apli,  taken  in  Harpoot  about  the  time  slie  becam< 
secretary,  which  office  she  held  for  seven  years. 

It  was  decided  to  send  letters  to  all  the  pastors  and  pastoresses  of  thi 
neighboring  churches,  all  of  wliom  expressed  joy  over  the  organization  o 


the  Armenian  Woman's  Mis 


lary  Society.     It  seemed  wise  to  make  thl 
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society  both  home  and  fore^,  as  a  part  of  the  money  must  be  given  to  the 
Kurdish  work,  as  it  was  for  Kurdish-speaking  Armenians,  who,  living  in 
Kurdistan,  were  in  great  poverty  and  darkness,  but  among  whom  a  most 
hopeful  work  had  opened,  through  the  conversion  of  one  of  their  number 
educated  at  Harpoot,  and  who  became  the  first  missionary  to  Kurdistan. 

We  wish  we  could  take  you  into  some  of  these  meetings,  that  you  might 
see  the  earnest  faces  with  the  glad  smile  that  illuminates  them  as  they  bring 
their  gifts  of  money,  or  what  can  be  turned  into  money.  Here  comes  blind 
Marta  with  a  pair  of  stockings ;  she  has  washed,  combed  and  spun  the  wool 
into  yarn,  then  had  a  portion  of  it  dyed  red,  blue  and  brown,  so  that  the  toes 
might  be  of  various  colors.  As  the  women  do  not  wear  shoes  in  the  house 
the  stockings  are  never  plain.  We  wonder  how  this  blind  woman  is  able 
to  make  such  beautiful  stockings,  but  here  comes  a  buyer,  and  Marta  can 
hear  the  money  as  it  falls  on  the  plate.  Now  another  poor  woman  comes 
up  shyly  to  the  missionary  and  brings  in  her  many-colored  handkerchief  a 
dozen  eggs.  '*  Hanum,  I  have  no  money,  but  these  eggs  are  fresh,  and  I 
thought  you  would  give  the  money."  See  how  pleased  she  looks  as  she 
takes  the  money  and  drops  it  onto  the  plate.  Here's  a  woman  with  a  bib- 
like article,  doubtless  a  part  of  her  trousseau  when  she  was  married,  for  it  is 
beautifully  embroidered  with  many-colored  silks ;  another  has  a  paper  of 
raisins,  and  here  is  some  dried  fruit  and  sweet  paste  which  these  poor  women 
have  taken  from  their  home  supplies,  that  they  may  not  come  with  empty 
hands.  Ah  !  here  is  a  woman  with  a  silver  box,  one  of  her  wedding  gifts, 
which  perhaps  her  husband's  mother  gave  her  to  keep  her  jewelry  in.  Over 
yonder  a  woman  is  cutting  off  a  gold  coin  from  her  necklace,  and  her  com- 
panion is  waiting  for  her  with  a  silver  bracelet  in  her  hand.  Is  anything  too 
precious  for  the  Lord  ? 

How  often  have  we  felt  that  all  the  Marvs  in  that  Oriental  land  were  not 
dead ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Master  has  often  stood  over  against  the  treasury 
when  these  poor  widows  have  given  in  their  mites. 

We  recall  many  happy  meetings  and  earnest  reports.  The  missionary 
parlor,  enlarged  by  opening  the  bedroom  and  hall,  soon  becomes  all  too 
small  for  our  gatherings  and  we  adjourn  to  the  church.  Gifts  come  from 
many  of  the  outside  churches  ;  many  of  these  churches  are  in  the  villages,  a 
day  or  two  days'  journey  away,  and  the  poor  women  are  not  able  often  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  city,  even  though  they  may  have  a  donkey  to  ride  on. 

We  also  formed  societies  in  our  girls'  school,  and  some  of  them  proved 
very  efficient.  The  Girls'  College  had  four  societies,  and  they  decided  to 
send  their  money  directly  to  Africa  for  Nomdehui  and  Susiwee,  in  Mrs. 
Edwards*  school  in  South  Africa.     Letters  and  photographs  of  the  African 
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girls  came,  which  greatly  interested  not  only  the  girls  but  their  mothers, 
was  most  encouraging  when,  after  the  Girls*  College  was  burned,  Inane 
girls  sent  sympathy  in  a  money  donation,  saved  by  much  self-denial,  to 
girls  of  Uarpoot. 

Massacre,  famine  and  great  suffering  have  almost  crushed  out  Armei 
but  these  societies  still  live  and  work  on;  for  God-given  inspiration  ; 
resolves  put  into  action  are  always  eternal. 


JAPAN. 
SOME  INTERESTING  VISITS. 

HISS  A.    H.    BRADSHAW. 

Miss  Bradshaw,  who  is  a  most  devoted  and  successful  teacher  in  Sent 
isks  us  to  go  with  her  to  some  homes  in  her  vicinity,  and  we  share  with  ; 
hese  glimpses  into  Japanese  interiors.     "First  we  visit  a  young  woman  v 


will  go  soon  with  her  baby  to  join  her  husband  in  San  Francisco.  J 
home  ib  specially  precious  to  her,  for  her  betrothal  lasted  seven  years.  I 
only  brotlier  was  drowned,  so  the  carrying  on  the  family  name  depended 


her,  and  her  parents 
ivighed  to  adopt  Ibe 
future  husband.  But 
the  man  of  her  choice 
was  an  only  son,  and 
his  parents  could  not 
forego  their  claim.  So 
fur  this  long  while  the 
Iwrd  question  was  de- 
bated, and  the  lovers 
clung  most  faithfully  to 
each  other.  Finally 
this  arrangement  was 
made:  If  children 
Mme,  the  first  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  her 
family,  and  be  adopted 
by  it,  all  other  children 
to  take  the  name  of 
Iheir  father.     Then 


E   INTERESTING    ^ 


there  was  a  gieat 
church  wedding. 
In  the  pliotograph 
the  young  wife 
stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the 
mother  looks  out 
through  the  bars  of 
the  window.  It 
^ippears  that  how-  . 
ever  much  reli- 
gious ceremony 
may  accompany  a 
mairiage  in  Japan 
it  is  not  legal  till 
the  seii,  or  public 
registration  of 
name  and  resi- 
dence, is  changed. 
This  change  is 
sometimes  delayed 
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for  years,  thus  making  divorce  an  easy  thing.  The  missionaries  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  teacli  the  Japanese  to  look  .upon  legal  marriage  from  the 
Christian  standpoint. 

"  The  next  glimpse  is  of  a  home  both  foreign  and  Japanese  in  style.  These 
pendants  are  not  Japanese  lanterns,  but  yellow  persimmons  htmg  up  to  dry. 
The  family  are  Greek  Christians,  and  the  adopted  daughter,  now  a  bride,  is 
a  nice,  devout  little  girl,  most  helpful  in  the  woman's  meeting. 

"Next  you  will  see  a  nice  little  lady,  a  graduate  of  Kobe  College,  with  her 
two  children.     The  boy  stands  still,  playing  he  is  a  soldier  willi  his  popgun. 


OKAUUATE 


btit  the  little  girl  objects  to  staying  in  any  one  position  n  minute.  These 
children  come  to  our  Sabbath  school,  as  they  live  near.  The  father  is  a 
professor  in  the  higher  middle  school  here,  and  the  mother  goes  into  society 
<^uite  a  good  deal,  but  only  comes  to  church  on  special  occasions,  I  am  sorry 


"Another  wife  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  grounded  in  temperance  prin- 
ciples in  Kyoto  school,  finds  it  a  trial  to  serve  wine,  as  she  must  when  the 
government  teachers  meet  at  her  house.   Our  married  graduates  from  girls' 
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schools  living  in  one  city  or  town 
greatly  need  to  form  an  associa- 
tion for  stimulus  and  society. 
Such  a  binding  together  would  be 
a  safeguard,  and  help  in  many 
hard  places. 

"  In  another  home  we  find  three 
children  who  are  in  Mrs.  De  For- 
est's classes.  The  father  is  an 
army  man,  nnd  has  given  up  com- 
ing to  church.  The  mother  finds 
it  hard  to  withstand  his  influence ; 
still,  as  the  Bible  woman  when 
here  holds  weekly  meetings  at  her 
house,  there  is  hope  that  she  will 
be  led  to  the  right  way.  When  the 
grandmother  died,  a  few  months 
ago,  there  was  both  a  Buddhist 
and  a  Christian  funeral." 

The  firet  view  shows  us  a  street 
near  Miss  Bradshaw's  home.  She 
has  a  Sabbath  school  of  seventy 
little  girls  like  these  in  her  house 
each  Sunday. 

Slialt   we   not   pray  earnestly  for   these 
tight  given  to  us  may  shine  on  them  also. 


CEYLON. 
A  WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
The  formation  ofa  woman's  missionary  societj"  is  an  event  of  such 
occurrence  in  America  that  it  scarcely  arrests  the  attention.  But  th 
society  is  formed  in  Jaffna  is  quite  a  different  matter  and  calls  for  more 
a  passing  notice.  When  the  first  society  was  formed  in  America,  fei 
p«ted  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  such  a  mighty  force  in  the  evangeli/.at 
the  world.  With  this  in  mind,  our  society,  though  small  in  numbers,  is  big 
with  the  promise  of  what  is  yet  to  be.  We  consider  this  event  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  give  it  large  space  in  our  report. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Nntive  Evanselical  Society  one  of  the  Tamil 
speakers  spoke  on  this  topic,  "What  Our  Women  Can  Do."    He  vividly  pre- 


■e  than 


of 
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sented  what  women's  societies  had  accomplished  in  other  lands,  and  propose 
that  our  Christian  women  of  Jaffna  should  organize  a  society.  The  womc 
who  were  present  were  much  impressed  with  the  thought.  Some  of  oi 
missionaries  had  previously  proposed  this,  but  it  had  never  seemed  to  tal 
hold  of  our  Tamil  women. 

In  July  Mr.  G.  S.  Eddy,  one  of  the  traveling  secretaries  of  the  Stude 
Volunteer  Movement,  came  to.  Jaffna.  A  large  part  of  his  message  to  tl 
Christian  churches  was  that  they  received  so  much  from  the  Lord  that 
they  did  not  become  missionary  in  spirit  they  would  grow  cold  and  world! 
and  instead  of  increasing  would  decrease.  He  pointed  out  how  great  net 
there  was  in  India  for  just  such  help  as  they  could  give.  The  impressic 
they  had  previously  received  was  quickened  into  action.  Two  of  the  Chri 
tian  women  of  Oodooville  called  some  of  the  leading  women  of  the  congr 
gations  of  Navaly  and  Manepy  to  a  conference,  and  a  small  meeting  w; 
held  July  17th.  Pastor  Elialawly  presided,  and  those  present  formed  then 
selves  into  a  society.  Mrs.  Chelliahpillai  was  appointed  secretary.  Mi 
Rowland  president,  and  Dr.  Curr  vice  president. 

With  a  view  to  strengthening  the  society,  invitations  were  sent  out  to  a 
the  American  Mission  churches,  calling  all  the  women  to  a  meeting  j 
Oodooville.  On  August  ist  nearly  two  hundred  women  were  present.  Mii 
Rowland  presided,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Mrs.  Mills  of  Manepj 
Mrs.  Arvvusam  of  Panditeripo,  Mrs.  Chelliahpillai  and  Dr.  Curr,  foUowe 
by  the  pastor  of  Oodooville  church  and  Rev.  R.  C.  Rastings.  The  wish  fc 
a  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was  unanimously  expressed,  and  a  committe 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  An  executive  committee  W5 
chosen,  consisting  of  one  woman  from  each  church,  who  was  to  be  the  mii 
sionary  leader  in  her  own  church,  and  its  representative  at  the  committe 
meeting^s  of  the  society. 

According  to  the  constitution,  each  woman  desiring  to  become  a  membc 
shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  rupee  and  accept  a  "  mite  box."  She  j 
the  same  time  promises  to  put  some  coin,  a  cent  or  half  a  cent,  into  tl* 
box  each  day  with  a  prayer  for  the  work  of  the  society.  The  boxes  wei 
the  gift  of  individuals.  Batticotta  church  was  the  first  to  hold  a  meeting  i 
the  interest  of  this  society,  and  thirty-two  members  were  enrolled  the  fir 
day.  Other  churches  followed,  and  while  we  are  preparing  this  report  vi 
learn  that  eight  churches  have  joined,  with  a  total  membership  of  one  hui 
dred  and  seventy-three. — From  the  Annual  Report. 
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HINTS  FOR   A  CHILDREN'S  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

BY  MISS   M.    C.    H.,    BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  children  gather  promptly ;  they  know  the  meeting  will  open 
promptly.  Their  good  attendance  and  eager  anticipation  speak  of  personal 
invitations,  of  the  Band's  reputation  for  pleasant  meetings  and  earnest  work. 
The  appearance  of  the  room  creates  expectancy ;  charts  or  maps,  mottoes, 
pictures  or  curiosities  are  visible. 

The  ideal  missionary  meeting  is  thoroughly  missionary.  The  Scripture 
has  been  chosen  for  its  missionary  lesson.  The  prayer  of  a  senior  member 
has  led  the  children  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Master,  where  together  they 
lave  presented  their  missionary  petitions.  The  collection  service  is  dig- 
nified, for  "  these  pennies  we  send  where  we  cannot  go;  thus  we  become 
with  Jesus  a  part  of  God's  great  plan  for  evangelising  the  world." 

Thought  has  been  given  to  the  composition  and'  detail  of  the  programme  ; 
it  aims  to  teach  something  definite,  is  bright,  and  in  some  respects  unique. 
The  children  chosen  to  present  it  have  come  well  prepared,  for  they  have 
hetntanght  that  in  making  this  meeting  helpful,  they  are  doing  something 
for  Jesus. 

The  meedi^  is  not  too  long  ;  interest  is  alive  to  the  close.     The  children, 
likely,  tarry  in  little  groups  around   the  several  members  of  the  corps  of 
helpers  who  have  been  chosen  for  their  winning  power. 
007) 
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Jesus  once  called  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  t 
tn-day  Jesus  has  been  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  children.  "  I  love  our 
Mission  Band,"  tliey  say.  Work  for  Jesus,  work  with  Jesus  has  made 
them  happy.  They  feel  the  dignity  and  value  of  their  service.  They  go 
home  to  "  talk  missions." 

This  has  not  been  a  gathering  of  premature  saints,  but  of  live  children, 
subject  to  tlie  influence  of  One  who  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 


The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  unique  arrangement  for  a  series  of  chil- 
dren's missionary  meetings.  It  needs  no  explanation,  but  is  most  suggestive 
for  leaders  who  are  seeking  novel  ways  to  interest  children. 
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HELPS   FOR  LEADERS. 


III.       THE    RISE   OF    WOMAN  S 

There  existed  no  union  of  missionary  interests  among  women  until  the 
first  year  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  when  a  "  Female  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christian  Knowledge"  was  formed  in  Boston, — the  first  foreign 
missionary  society  of  this  country.  It  was  short-lived,  but  gave  rise 
throughout  New  England  to  "  Cent-a-Week "  societies.  In  1815  mater- 
nal associations  were  formed  in  Portland,  in  Boston,  and  neighboring 
towns.  These  held  quarterly  meetings  to  interest  children  in  mission  work, 
especially  In  educating  some  heathen  child.  Many  such  societies  were 
started,  but  they  had  little  organization,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
turv  few  were  still  in  existence. 

In  1817  the  American  Board  appointed  two  women  missionaries  to  the 
Cherokee  Indians ;  tlie  first  attempt  to  reach  the  heathen  through  woman's 
effort. 
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As  facilities  for  travel  increased,  Christian  people  learned  of  heathen 
lands,  of  the  degraded  condition  of  Eastern  women,  and  the  social  system 
which  prevents  any  man,  even  a  physician,  from  penetrating  their  seclusion. 
David  Abeel,  an  American  missionary  in  China,  returned  in  1834  ^"^ 
made  the  first  appeal  for  woman's  work.  He  declared  no  nation  can  be 
regenerated  till  its  women  are  uplifted,  that  missionary  wives  would  never 
be  numerous  or  free  enough  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  urged  that  single 
women,  supported  by  women  at  home,  should  devote  their  lives  to  Chris- 
tianizing heathen  women  and  heathen  homes — lest  missionary  efTort  prove 
ineffectual.  Mr.  Abeel's  appeal  was  answered  in  England  that  same  year 
by  the  ''  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  the  East."  This 
Society  continued  its  beneficient  labors  till  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  its 
work  was  passed  over  to  more  recently  formed  societies  and  its  existence  as 
an  organization  came  to  an  end.  Others  followed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
inEurope,  in  America  and  elsewhere,  till  to-day  there  are  Woman's  Boards, 
independent  and  auxiliary,  with  an  income  of  $2,600,000.  No  specific 
work  was  undertaken  in  the  United  States  till  i860,  when  women  of  six 
denominations,  inspired  by  Mrs.  Doremus,  of  New  York  City,  formed  the 
"Union  Missionary  Society,"  which  stood  alone  for  eight  years. 

During  our  Civil  War  woman's  help  was  demanded,  especially  in  hos- 
pital and  sanitary  relief,  and  then  she  first  learned  the  advantage  of  sys- 
tematic and  concerted  effort.  When,  following  the  war,  tidings  came  from 
heathen  lands  that  at  last  barriers  were  weakening  and  homes  becoming 
accessible,  many  women  were  trained  and  ready  to  undertake  this  greater 
relief  work.  In  1867  a  few  earnest  women  in  Boston,  deeply  impressed  by 
reports  from  the  field,  and  seeing  the  urgent  need  of  helpers,  determined 
to  engage  in  the  task  of  sending  the  gospel  to  fifty  million  heathen  women 
and  children.  Afler  eight  months  of  correspondence  and  consultation  with 
secretaries  and  missionaries,  a  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1868,  in  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  an  organization  formed,  which  was  incorporated 
the  following  year  as  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Board  in  supporting  unmarried  women,  appointed  in  connection 
with  the  Prudential  Committee  to  the  foreign  field,  and  such  approved  work  as 
funds  should  allow.  Many  clergy  and  laymen  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  undertaking,  but  owins:  to  the  efficient  labors  of  Mrs.  Bowker,  for 
twenty  years  President  of  the  Board,  and  those  associated  with  her,  its  plan 
was  so  broadly  conceived  and  developed  that  the  Woman's  Board  became 
not  only  a  success  but  a  stimulating  example,  and  other  denominations 
soon  followed. 
The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  was  organized  nine  months 
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later  in  Chicago.  Identical  in  method  and  purpose  with  the  Board  in  Boston^ 
they  cover  the  territory  from  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  -and  are  support- 
ing seventy-six  missionaries. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in  1873,  has 
five  Branches  in  the  Coast  States,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  and 
-contributed  last  year  $5,557- 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pacific  Islands  originated  in  1871, 
from  the  influence  of  a  Micronesian  missionary  stopping  in  Honolulu  on 
the  way  to  her  field.  Its  officers  are  largely  descendants  of  early  missiona- 
ries, and  it  has  done  noble  work  among  foreigners  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
supporting  laborers  abroad. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Can- 
ada consists  of  twenty-seven  auxiliaries,  aiding  in  home  work  and  support- 
ing under  the  American  Board  seven  missionaries  in  West  Central  Africa. 
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Contributions  for         Our  pleasure  in  the  increase  in  contributions  the  first 
THE  Month.  two  months  of  our  new  financial  year  is  turning  to  sorrow 

over  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  gain.  The  report  for  the  month  ending  Janu- 
ary iSth  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year  shows  a  falling  off  of 
$675.59,  leaving  the  total  gain  for  the  three  months  only  $866.67.  When 
we  take  into  account  that  the  report  last  year  showed  a  decrease  over  the 
previous  year,  the  figures  are  not  encouraging.  While  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  cause  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm,  we  must  remember  that  the  best 
working  months  of  the  year  are  passing,  and  that  the  necessities  of  the  work 
are  immediate  and  imperative.  The  trumpet  call  of  God's  providences  the 
past  year  in  China,  in  India  and  Africa  are  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  and 
the  opportunities  which  bring  their  consequent  responsibilities  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost  past  recovery. 

The  Lenten  By  the  time  this  number  of  Life  and  Light  reaches  our  read- 
Offering.  ers  the  season  for  our  free-will  Lenten  offering  will  he  at  hand. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  extra  gifls  at  this  time,  by  vote  of  the 
delegates  at  our  last  annual  meetings,  has  come  to  be  a  permanent  one  in  our 
Board.  It  may  not  be  expected  that  every  society  will  make  this  ofTering 
€very  year,  although  there  are  many  who  have  done  so  and  are  intending  to 
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continue  it.  We  wish,  however,  to  urge  that  the  matter  be  considered  every 
year  in  our  branches  and  auxiliaries,  and  a  definite,  prayerful  decision 
reached  whether  to  undertake  it  or  not.  We  fear  there  are  many  societies 
who  let  the  matter  pass  without  sufficient  thought  upon  it ;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  neglect  of  an  opportunity  like  this  has  the  same  effect  as  a  deliberate 
refusal  to  remember  our  Lord's  suffering  and  death  in  a  way  that  we  believe 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  him. 

The  World's         We  believe  there  can  hardly  be  any  organization  of  women, 
Loss.  and  even  a  very  few  individuals,  who  do  not  feel  a  sense  of 

personal  bereavement  in  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  this  sense  must  be  greater  among  missionary  organizations  whose 
work  is  among  peoples  under  her  beneficent  sway  all  over  the  world.  No 
student  of  missions  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  of  labor- 
ing under  a  Christian  government, — the  safety  of  life  and  property,  the  just 
treatment  of  both  missionaries  and  native  converts,  the  grants  in  aid  so  liber- 
ally furnished  for  different  departments  of  work.  Her  reign  is  spoken  of 
only  in  superlatives — the  longest  life  and  longest  reign  of  any  monarch,  the 
greatest  development  and  extension  of  a  kingdom  ever  known  under  any 
'  one  ruler.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  lived  in  the  blazing  light  of  a  throne 
for  sixty-four  years  and  never  to  have  made  a  false  step ;  but  is  it  not  a 
greater  thing  to  have  been  so  beloved  that  tears  have  been  shed  at  her  bier 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  homes  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ?  We  all  ap- 
preciate the  great  Qiieen,  but  do  we  not  best  love  to  think  of  her  as  showing 
the  possibilities  of  Christian  womanhood — as  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  as 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  humbly  and  lovingly  trying,  as  the  lowest  of 
us  may,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps?  Do  we  not  love  to  think  of  the  beautiful 
example  of  a  Christian  home  that  she  gave  to  all  the  world  of  her  womanly 
sympathy  for  sorrow  and  suffering  everywhere.^  We  love  to  think  of  the 
message  of  an  Indian  princess  to  the  missionary  doctor  years  ago  :  "Did  you 
not  tell  me  our  Queen  was  good  and  gracious?  that  she  never  heard  of  sor- 
row or  sufTering  without  sending  a  message  to  say  how  sorry  she  was,  and  try- 
ing to  help?  If  you  will  only  tell  our  Queen  what  we  Indian  women  suffer 
when  we  are  sick,  I  am  sure  she  will  feel  for  us  and  try  to  help  us."  And 
the  quick  response,  "  We  should  wish  it  generally  known  that  we  sympathize 
with  every  eflTort  made  to  relieve  the  suffering  state  of  the  women  of  India. 
And  the  result — the  Lady  DufTerin  hospitals  for  women  established  all  over 
India.  Adequate  expressions  of  loss  must  be  left  to  other  pens  than  ours, 
tut  as  we  seem  to  be  standing  by  the  bier  at  Windsor,  we  cannot  refrain  the 
smallest  of  tributes. 
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Mrs.  S.  J.  Hough.  One  by  one  the  older  workers  in  our  Woman's  Board 
are  passing  on  to  the  heavenly  home.  Among  these  is  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hough, 
formerly  Vice  President  of  the  New  Haven  Branch,  and  later  Secretary  of 
New  York  State  Branch.  She  came  to  us  in  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  work  with  whole-souled  enthusiasm.  Many  will 
remember  her  bright  presence  in  our  meetings,  her  intelligent  earnestness  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  delegates,  and  the  zeal  with  which  she  tried  to  carry 
out  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  last  messenger  came  suddenly 
while  she  was  visiting  friends  in  New  York  City,  but  did  not  find  her  unpre- 
pared. She  is  now  with  the  great  throng  in  the  other  world  who,  we  can- 
not doubt,  are  still  one  with  those  who  remain  here  in  the  blessed  service. 

Annual  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  on  Place  for  the 

Meeting.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  next  November  were  not  able  to 
report  before  the  close  of  the  last  meeting.  We  are  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  we  have  received  a  most  cordial  invitation  from  our  Berkshire  Branch 
to  hold  it  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  it  has  been  accepted  with  much  pleasure. 
The  beauty  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  Pittsfield  hospitality  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  both  will  form  a  delightful  setting  to  what  we  hope  will  be  an  in- 
teresting and  profitable  meeting. 

The  International  Institute         The    annual    meeting    of  the   corporation 
FOR  Girls  in  Spain.  who  have  in  charge  the  raising  of  money  for 

the  International  Institute  in  Spain  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  26,  in 
the  chapel  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  The  report  given  by  Mrs.  Gulick 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Institute  at  Biarritz  shows  a  most  satisfactory  state 
of  things,  notwithstanding  that  both  teachers  and  scholars  sorely  feel  their 
exile  from  Spain,  away  from  their  homes  and  the  people  among  whom  they 
wish  to  work.  Delightful  and  stirring  addresses  were  given  by  President 
Hazard,  of  Wellesley,  President  Woolley,  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Professors  Jordan, 
of  Smith,  Colman  and  Bates,  of  Wellesley,  and  others.  Much  enthusiasm 
was  roused,  and  gifts  amounting  to  $2,700  were  presented  during  the  hour. 
The  total  sum  already  contributed  and  pledged  is  now  about  $6S,ooo.  A 
plan  for  securing  tlie  aid  of  girls  in  colleges  and  schools  in  this  country,  by 
which  students  are  asked  to  provide  for  rooms  at  an  expense  of  $300  each,  is 
proving  most  successful.  Now  that  an  abiding-place  for  the  Institute  is 
assured  in  the   near  future,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  very  bright. 

A  Memorial.  A  memorial  booklet*  of  our  martyred  missionaries  in  Pao- 
ting-fu  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Kyle,  a  friend  of  Miss  Morrill 
and  Miss  Gould  from  childhood.     It  consists  of  sketches  of  their  life  and 

*To  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

Price,  25  cents. 
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work  and  tributes  from  friends  and  co-workers,  but  is  mainly  the  story  of 
thdr  senrice  in  Pao-ting-fu,  as  told  by  themselves  in  letters  to  friends  extend- 
ing over  the  entire  term  of  years  from  1889  to  1900.  For  these  letters  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  tlie  families  and  friends  who  have  kindly  loaned  them  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  great  gratification  to  be  able  to  preserve  this  record  of 
two  noble  lives,  arranged  by  the  sympathetic  hand  of  a  devoted  friend. 

IsTXRDBNOMiKATKXNAL         The  Fourth  Conference  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
CoHFBXBMCB  Foreigu  Missions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

was  held  in  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City,  commencing  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  January  i6th,  and  closing  the  following  Friday  noon. 
The  audiences,  although  not  large,  were  composed  largely  of  Board  officers 
and  those  supposed  to  be  experts  in  various  departments  of  work,  gathered 
with  the  one  purpose  of  gaining  from  each  other  all  possible  help  and  in- 
^iration.  The  programme  was  composed  of  formal  papers  followed  by  free 
dlKussions  on  such  subjects  as  United  Study  of  Missions,  Co-operative 
Publications,  Value  of  Missionary  Exhibits  and  Interdenominational  Edu- 
cational, Evangelistic,  Philanthropic  and  Medical  Work  in  the  field.  The 
speakers  represented  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Reformed  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Congregational,  Friends,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  United  Presbyterians 
Boards.  The  papers  were  well  written  and  suggestive,  and  the  discussions 
brought  out  many  practical  and  helpful  thoughts.  Good-fellowship  and 
friendly  feeling  were  most  evident  all  through  the  sessions,  and  a  definite 
OQtcome  was  the  appointment  of  two  committees  on  co-operative  publications, 
one  to  consider  the  advisability  of  issuing  one  or  more  books  for  use  in  tlie 
home  churches  and  one  for  the  same  consideration  as  to  books  for  women 
in  mission  lands. 

Dkath  or  As  we  go  to  press,  word  has  been  received  of  the  death 

Dr.  Euas  Riggs.     in  Constantinople  of  Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  for  more  than  sixty- 
eight  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.     Miss  Prime 
writes  of  his  death  as  follows :     "  Dr.  Riggs  passed  away  on  Thursday  very 
quietly  and  peacefully.     They  could  hardly  tell  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  which  weakened  him 
very  much.     His  mind  was, clear  to  the  end  and  he  has  worked  up  to  within 
t  kw  days  of  his  death.     About  a  day  before  he  died,  when  he  had  ceased 
to  hear  and  was  too  feeble  to  speak,  he  wrote  in  a  trembling  hand,  *  It  must 
be  that  God  is  calling  me ;  I  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  man.'   And  then  there 
were  two  words,  ^now*  and  *  awake,'  which  he  could  not  fill  out.     He 
was  buried  on  Friday  in  the  midst  of  a  long  storm  which  had  made  travel 
most  difliciilt*    Jt  was  a  very  small  audience  to  do  honor  to  such  a  great  and 
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gifted  man,  but  there  will  be  a  memorial  service  at  the  Bible  House.  It  was 
a  very  happy  occasion,  for  no  one  could  really  mourn.  A  rare  and  gifted 
mind  had  been  hampered  by  a  weak  an4  filing  body,  and  all  rejoice  in  his 
release  and  happiness."  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  ¥rill  be  given  in  the 
Monthly  Leaflet  of  the  W.  B.  M.  for  February. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   MISS  ADELAIDE    DAUGHADAY,   SAPPORO,  JAPAN. 

I  HAVE  waited  until  after  our  Missionary  Conference  before  writing,  as  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  it.  It  was  a  glorious  meeting — a  miniature  Ecu- 
menical Council.  The  last  one  was  held  seventeen  years  ago.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  arrive  in  Japan  in  time  for  that,  and  it  gave  an  insight  into 
the  work  and  a  breadth  of  view  such  as,  perhaps,  years  of  actual  experience 
might  not  have  done.  During  this  Conference  of  1900  many,  of  course,* 
were  present  who  attended  at  that  time.  Then  the  gathering  consisted  of 
comparatively  young  people,  as  the  work  was  also  young ;  to-day  these  could 
be  distinguished  from  among  the  later  comers  by  their  silvered  heads  and 
faces  touched  by  care  and  sorrow,  yet  illumined  by  a  joy  that  told  that  the 
intervening  years  had  been  a  period  of  growth,  spiritual  and  intellectual. 
Also  we  had  among  us  some  of  the  noble  pioneers  who  constituted  the  first 
Conference  in  '73. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  look  down  upon  the  unique 
assembly.  Here  and  there  sat  a  missionary  from  China  in  picturesque 
native  costume ;  again,  there  were  Salvation  Army  officers  in  a  mixed  dress, 
besides  some  Japanese  Christian  friends. 

One  felt  when  looking  upon  faces  marked  with  such  earnest  and  high 
purp>ose  that  such  a  body  of  men  and  women  must  constitute  a  mighty  force 
for  righteousness.  Missionaries  should  be  good  people.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  world  with  its  trivialities,  false  ambitions  and  exhausting 
pleasures,  and  can  devote  all  thought  and  energy  to  the  highest  pursuits  of 
life,  the  only  things  that  are  worth  while.  Yet  in  a  sense  they  are  really 
more  a  part  of  it  than  ever  before,  as,  exiled  fh>m  home,  they  take  a  wider 
outlook  upon  life  and  are  more  deeply  interested  in  many  lands  and  causes 
than  would  be  possible  if  their  thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  one  country. 
This  Conference  reminded  me  of  the  great  Jewish  festival,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  That  was  celebrated  for  eight  days,  the  time  that  this  con- 
tinued. That  was  a  harvest  festival,  a  Feast  of  Ingathering,  a  season  of 
great  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received.  This  also  occurred 
in  the  late  autumn ;  and  when  the  efforts  and  results  of  the  past  years  were 
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recountedy  all  rejoiced  at  the  assurance  that,  by  God's  blessing,  a  harvest 
had  been  gathered  in,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  He  would  still 
more  abundantly  send  down  showers  upon  this  eager,  aspiring  nation  until 
beautiful  Japan  shall  become  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  a  dwelling-place  of 
■  righteousness.  Also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  time  of  reunion  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  at  their  great  national  center,  Jerusalem  ;  so  this  Conference 
brought  together  people  from  the  entire  Empire  to  the  heart  of  this  nation, 
the  city  of  Tokyo. 

The  discussions  on  the  varied  and  intensely  practical  questions  were 
carried  on  in  such  a  wise,  catholic  and  spiritual  manner  as  to  impress 
one  more  than  ever  that  in  true  Christianity  there  is,  "  in  essentials, 
unit}*,  in  non-essentials,  liberty,  and  in  all  things,  charity."  Some  of 
tbc  evening  meetings  were  addressed  by  Japanese  reformers,  who  are 
doing  much  to  lead  the  thought  of  their  countrymen  into  high,  moral  lines. 
Also  one  evening  during  Conference  Week  the  Salvation  Army  held  its 
annual  meeting.  The  great  hall  was  thronged  by  an  intensely  interested 
audience,  mostly  Japanese  men  of  gentlemanly  bearing ;  and  when  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  and  also  a  valiant  missionary,  referred  to  their  rescue  work 
of  young  women, — a  work  that  has  recently  stirred  the  nation  by  its  per- 
nstence  under  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  by  its  revelations  to  the  law- 
makers that  good,  existing  laws  were  merely  a  dead  letter,  and  by  its  final 
triumph  after  a  fierce  struggle, — the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience 
¥ras  most  inspiring.  From  start  to  finish  the  Conference  was  a  season  of 
spiritual  strength,  and  an  education  for  better  work  in  the  future. 

The  American  minister  and  Mrs.  Buck  most  courteously  and  delightfully 
entertained  the  Conference  one  evening  at  the  Legation,  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial  Band  playing  our  national  airs.  Count  Okuma  also  thr^w  open  his 
large  garden,  with  its  magnificent  collection  of  rare  plants,  especially  orchids, 
to  the  Conference.  Other  very  encouraging  things  mark  these  closing 
months  of  the  century,  such  as  the  passing  by  the  Diet  of  the  Anti-tobacco 
Bill,  and  a  vast  reform  in  the  educational  methods  of  -this  country  in  dis- 
carding a  great  number  of  the  cumbrous  ideographs,  that  have  so  fettered  the 
progress  of  students,  and  introducing  to  a  limited  extent  the  Roman 
character  instead. 

FROM   MISS  JENNIE   D.    BALDWIN,    RUK,    MICRONESIA. 

Your  letter  of  August  19th,  '99,  was  received  October  i6th,  1900.  As 
over  seventeen  months  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  Star  last  year  and 
Ac  supplies  this  year  we  felt  quite  shut  in,  and  wondered  what  was  transpir- 
ing in  the  great,  wide  world.    The  constant  demands  on  timci  strength  and 
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thought  did  not  give  us  an  opportunity  to  grieve,  and  we  labored  day  by  day 
knowing  our  Father  would  provide  in  his  own  time  and  way.  When  the 
third  term  of  school  closed,  in  July,  we  thought  surely  the  vessel  would 
arrive  during  vacation,  which  was  lengthened  from  two  to  seven  weeks  to 
give  our  girls  an  opportunity  to  preserve  the  bread-fruit.  There  is  generally 
a  small  crop  of  the  fruit  during  December  and  January,  but  the  large  har- 
vest comes  in  the  summer  months,  and  preserving  fruit  of  any  variety  means 
work.  This  does  not  entail  stewing  over  the  fire  with  burned  fingers  and 
flushed  cheeks ;  a  shell  to  scrape  off  the  skin  and  a  large  knife  to  divide  it 
are  the  only  implements  required.  Visions  of  ease  probably  float  through 
the  mind  of  the  busy  housekeeper,  but  to  prepare  bread-fruit  by  the  hundred 
means  blistered  hands,  aching  arms  and  cut  fingers.  After  baking  it  in  the 
sunshine  it  is  packed  away  in  holes  in  the  ground,  which  are  lined  with 
grass  and  banana  leaves.  In  a  few  days  the  fruit  softens,  when  the  girk 
work  it  over,  then  cover  with  fresh  leaves  and  heavy  stones. 

The  harvest  ended  and  no  ship  arrived ;  indeed,  we  ceased  straining  our 
eyes,  scanning  the  distant  horizon  for  a  tiny  speck,  and  staited  another  term 
of  school.  On  the  second  day  of  the  seventh  week  of  the  term  we  were 
awakened  with  a  lusty  '^  Sail  ho  !  "  but  after  the  many  weeks  and  months  of 
waiting  we  scarcely  dared  to  hope  until  she  entered  the  passage  and  headed 
for  Kutua  Point.  The  native  man  and  woman  who  accompanied  Miss  Logan 
to  Australia  arrived  safely;  letters  and  magazines,  both  old  and  new,  were 
indeed  welcomed  ;  but  no  helpers,  and  we  can  truly  say  the  laborers  are  few. 
If  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  sailed  for  Ruk  via  Guam  we  have  very  dim  prospects 
of  their  speedy  arrival.  All  the  Japanese  schooners  stop  there  on  the 
return  trip,  and  in  this  mail  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kelton,  of  Guam, 
requesting  us  to  inform  friends  to  forward  no  more  letters  via  Guam. 

Mr.  Stimson's  health  is  improving,  and  although  still  suffering  he  has 
been  busily  engaged  erecting  the  small  house  for  the  printing  press.  Of 
course  the  boys  of  the  Training  School  assist,  but  these  natives  are  not 
mechanics  and  need  constant  watching.  When  once  erected  we  only  hope 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  force  of  laborers  to  man  the  press,  for  text-books  are 
in  demand,  and  a  small  amount  of  pure  literature  would  be  a  great  blessing. 
Even  in  Christian  America  we  do  not  expect  children  to  read  their  Testa- 
ments all  day  Sunday.  In  this  language  there  are  three  little  stories  with  a 
moral,  which  our  girls  read  over  and  over  again  until  one  would  imagine 
they  could  repeat  them  entire  without  looking  at  the  few  sheets  of  paper. 
Notwithstanding  this  lack,  Sunday  is  not  a  gloomy  or  tiresome  day  in  the 
school.  When  well,  we  all  attend  morning  service  and  Sunday  school  in 
the  afternoon.    Between  services  our  girls  teach  women  who  are  unable  to 
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L  and   little  children  the  memory  verses  of  the   Sunday-school   lesson, 

and  look  at  our  illustrated  Bible  stories.     In  the  evening  we  sing  with 

for  three-quarters  of  an  liour,  and  the  day  closes  with  a  prayer  meeting, 

^  tlie  older  girls  conduct.     At  present  they  are  endeavoring  to  heed  the 

Btand,  "  Love  one  another."      Gossip  and  slander  are  prevalent  evils 

Kg  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  in  the  home  land,  but  our  girls  are 

ingto  obey  the  Golden  Rule.     There  are  many  failures,  and  we  long 

Bore  literature  in  their  language  to  broaden  the  range  of  conversation, 

•imple  stories  to  illustrate  and  bring  home  forcibly  the  truth. 

be  addition  to  our  house,  for  which  the  Woman's  Board  made  a  special 

iopriation,  was  completed  in  the  spring.     It  would  be  difficult  to  acconi- 

Ite  our  girls  without  this  additional  dormitory,  which  is  large,  airy  and 

comfortable  for  this  climate.    We  extend  hearty  thanks  to  the  Woman's 

id  fiw  so  kindly  supplying  our  need.    There  are  thirty  girls  in  the  school, 

a  mother  and  baby  ;  the  latter  we  are  protecting  until  some  way  opens 

liem  to  return  to  the  Mortlocks.     There  are  also  little  girls  in  the  neigh- 

ood  waiting  for  admission,  but  we  debate,  as  they  are  probably  but  eight 

E  of  age.     The  vileness  and  immorality  which  stalks  abroad  even  in  the 

liglit   make    us  feel  that  we  must   immediately  open  our  arms,  protect 

K  little  ones  and  teach  them  the  way  of  purity  and  life  everlasting. 

I^eleada  very  quiet  and  uneventful  life,  seldom  having  even  the  opportunity 

j^t  the  women  in  our  neighborhood  ;  but  protecting  girls  in  this  heathen 

^cC  means  constant  vigilance.     When    weary   with    watching,    I   have 

that  a  high  stone  wall  surrounded  our  premises,  but  then  remember 

i  bouse  plants  perish  with  the  first  adverse  wind,  and  we  are  aiming  to 

elop  strong  characters.     Our  hopes  are  not  yet  realized,  and  we  need 

most  earnest  praj'ers  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  power  divine  to  give 

these  babes  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word. 


#ur  SSlarK  at  Mome. 


THE  IDEAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

BY    MISS    BELLE    M.    BRAIN. 

No  missionary  society  can  do  Its  best  work  without  high  ideals.     The  per- 
Jlioii  sought  may  never  be  fully  attained,  but  the  higher  the  aim,  the  greater 
Lacbievement.     Water  seeking  its  own  level  never  quite  reaches  it,  yet  the 
r  the  joure?  of  the  stream,  the  stronger  the  plaj-  of  the  fogntnin, 
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In  every  missionary  meeting  there  are  four  things  to  be  considered — prepa- 
ration, place,  people  and  program.  Perhaps  the  ideal  meeting  can  best  be 
discussed  under  these  heads. 

PREPARATION. 

Back  of  the  ideal  missionary  meeting  must  be  ideal  preparation,  for  mis- 
sionary meetings — ideal  ones,  at  least — do  not  "just  grow."  They  are  the 
result  of  hard  work  and  earnest,  intelligent,  prayerful  planning.  Every 
detail  concerning  the  program,  the  place  of  meeting,  the  announcement 
from  pulpit  or  press,  the  personal  invitation  to  newcomers,  must  be  care- 
fully considered  beforehand,  and  nothing  forgotten. 

PLACE. 

The  place  in  which  a  missionary  meeting  is  held  has  much  to  do  with 
making  it  ideal  or  otherwise.  Whether  it  be  held  in  the  church  parlor  oi 
at  the  home  of  some  member  matters  little,  so  long  as  it  is  bright  and  attract- 
ive, and  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  recent  years  to  hold  the  meeting^ 
in  private  houses,  and  in  many  instances  this  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase 
of  attendance.  For  many  societies,*  however,  especially  large  ones,  the 
church  parlor,  with  its  central  location  and  ample  space,  is  probably  the 
best. 

But  church  parlors  are  not  always  bright  and  cheerful,  and  meetings  held 
in  them  are  apt  to  borrow  coldness  from  the  barren  walls  and  stiffness  from 
the  formal  rows  of  straight-backed  chairs.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  if 
not  without  a  remedy.  A  transformation  can  be  easily  wrought  by  rear- 
ranging the  chairs  in  some  manner  suggestive  of  sociability,  by  hanging 
missionary  maps,  charts  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  by  bringing  in  frest 
flowers,  and  curios  from  missionary  lands. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Mrs.  F.  S.  Scoville,  wife  of  ex-president  Scoville  <p 
Wooster,  owed  much  of  her  remarkable  success  as  a  missionary  leader  te 
the  pains  she  took  to  make  the  meeting  place  attractive.'  After  her  deatl 
her  friends  recalled  the  fact  that  no  missionary  meeting  over  which  she  pr^ 
sided,  either  in  her  own  home  or  at  the  church,  was  ever  held  without  th< 
brightening  touch  of  flowers,  if  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  single  rose  in  ^ 
tiny  vase. 

The  ventilation  of  the  room  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.     Many  ^ 
meeting,  ideal  in  other  respects,  has  been  rendered  a  failure  by  bad  air,  of 
bodilv  discomfort  resulting  from  excessive  heat  or  arctic  chill.     In  my  g^rls 
mission  band  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  throwing  open  the  windows  for 
a  few  moments  about  the  middle  of  th^  mating,  while  the  chUdrCQ  Gtlind 
»nd  sing  some  stirring  h^rmui 
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PBOPLS. 

It  18  impossible  to  have  an  Ideal  meeting  without  people,  and  plenty  of 
them.  Not  tliat  small  meetings  are  unprofitable ;  indeed,  they  are  often  full 
of  spiritual  power,  and  mighty  in  result.  But  there  is  enthusiasm  in  num- 
bers, and  a  small  meeting  that  ought  to  be  a  large  one,  and  could  be  with  a 
little  effort,  is  certainly  not  ideal. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  faithful  woman  who,  being  unable  to  interest'  her 
church  in  missions,  held  a  meeting  every  month,  going  through  the  formality 
of  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  etc.,  with  no  one  present  but  herself.  That 
was  truly  heroic,  but  by  no  means  ideal. 

That  large  meetings  are  not  impossibilities  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  actual  experience  in  many  congregations.  The  American  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Montreal,  with  a  total  membership  of  850,  has  a  missionary 
society  of  400  members,  with  an  average  attendance  of  between  300  and  400 
tt  its  monthly  meetings. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  people  to  be  present  at  a  missionary  meeting — 
they  must  be  pleasant  as  well,* ready  to  greet  one  another  with  a  cordial 
handshake  and  a  friendly  word.  Otherwise  the  meeting  will  not  be  ideal, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  depressing  as  a  company  of  icebergs  in 
a  Christian  church. 

THK   PROGRAM. 

But,  after  all,  the  program  is  the  most  important  part  about  a  missionary 
meeting.  No  matter  how  ideal  the  place  or  the  people,  the  meeting  cannot 
be  ideal  without  an  ideal  program.     Here  are  ten  points  to  be  considered : 

I.  The  Leader. — Carlylesays:  "Let  him  who  would  move  and  con- 
vince others  be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself."  The  ideal  leader, 
therefore,  should  be  an  earnest,  consecrated  Christian  woman,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  missions,  able  to  inspire  others  with  her  own  love  for  the  work. 

3.  T%e  Length, — ^A  missionary  program  to  be  ideal,  must  not  be  too 
long;  ordinarily  an  hour  and  a  half  is  sufHcient.  Papers  and  discussions 
should  be  strictly  limited  in  time  ;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  exceed- 
ingly wearisome  by  reason  of  their  length. 

3.  The  Transaction  of  Business. — Long-drawn-out  business  discussions 
are  fatal  to  a  missionary  meeting.  In  the  ideal  society  business  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  disposed  of  promptly,  all  matters  of  importance  having 
been  first  discussed  by  the  executive  committee. 

4.  TTu  Aim. — In  every  battle,  owing  to  random  shooting,  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  ammunition.  It  is  said  that  but  one  bullet  in  a  thousand  hits 
the  enemy,  and  but  one  -in  ten  thousand  proves  fatal.  There  is  the  same 
waste  iQ  mimonary  meetings,  largely  because  our  missionary  shot  is  fired 
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without  definite  aim.  Is  it  not  true  that  sometimes  the  Scriptures  are  read 
and  prayers  are  offered  largely  because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  that 
occasionally  articles  are  read  merely  to  fill  up  time?  In  the  ideal  meeting 
every  number  on  the  program  has  a  special  mission,  having  been  chosen 
with  definite  aim  of  interesting  people  and  of  inducing  them  to  pray  for  the 
work,  to  give  liberally  of  their  time  and  money,  or  go  personally  to  the 
foreign  field. 

5.  TAe  Scripture  Lesson. — In  the  ideal  missionary  meeting  the  Bible 
is  used  as  the  *'  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  the  all-powerful  word  of  God,  which, 
according  to  his  promise,  shall  not  return  unto  him  void.  Especial  study 
should  be  given  to  the  Scriptural  foundations  on  which  missionary  opera- 
tions rest:  the  ''Great  Commission  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
book  of  Acts ;  the  rewards  promised  to  those  who  take  up  missionary  work, 
and  the  danger  of  neglecting  it ;  and  the  great  promises  and  prophecies  by 
which  the  ultimate  triumph  of  world-wide  missions  is  assured.  The  last- 
named  topic  is  especially  needed  at  the  present  time,  when  the  outlook  is  so 
dark  in  China  and  worldly-minded  pessimifts  are  predicting  the  utter  failure 
of  Christian  missionarv  efifort. 

6.  Prayer. — ^In  the  ideal  missionary  meeting  there  is  much  prayer,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  devotional  service,  but  at  intervab  during  the 
entire  meeting.  There  should  be  more  real  praying  for  specific  things.  It 
was  said  of  Gossner  that  during  his  life  he  ''prayed  open  both  hearts  and 
pocketbooks ;  prayed  up  the  walls  of  a  hospital ;  prayed  mission  stations 
into  being."  Having  the  saitie  great  promises,  missionary  societies  may 
pray  workers  into  the  field,  courage  into  the  hearts  of  missionaries,  money 
into  empty  treasuries,  and  heathen  souls  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Too  little  use  is  made  of  silent  prayer,  which  engages  all  hearts  in  a  way 
that  audible  petitions  sometimes  fail  to  do.  An  ideal  season  of  prayer  was 
recently  observed  by  the  mission-study  class  of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association  in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  Before  them  hung  a  great  missionary 
map  of  the  world,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  they  prayed  silently,  intensely, 
earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  taking  up  the  fields  one  by  one, 
until  they  had  girded  the  globe  with  their  petitions.  No  word  was  spoken 
save  by  the  leader,  who  from  time  to  time  announced  the  countries  in  their 
turn. 

7.  Music. — Music  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ideal  meeting.  While 
it  is  well  occasionally  to  arrange  for  special  numbers  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priate solos  or  duets,  the  music  -should  largely  consist  of  congregational  sing- 
ing. Especial  interest  will  be  felt  in  singing  the  favorite  hymns  of  ikmous 
missionaries,  as  **  0  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  band,"  Livingsi(one*8  fiiyoritc 
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hymn ;  hymns  composed  by  native  converts,  as  **  In  the  secret  of  His  pres- 
ence," by  Ellen  Lakshmi  Goreh ;  and  hymns  sung  on  notable  occasions  in 
miBBionary  history,  as  ^*  Jesus,  and  shall  it  ever  be,  a  mortal  man  ashamed 
of  thee?**  sung  at  the  baptism  of  Krishna  Pal,  the  first  Hindoo  convert. 

8.  TTte  Study  of  Missions. — To  be  ideal,  the  papers,  discussions,  etc., 
which  form  the  main  body  of  the  program,  should  deal  not  only  with  the 
work  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  society  belongs  but  also  with  gen- 
eral missionary  history,  giving  broad  expansive  views  of  world-wide  and 
centuries-long  missionary  effort.  No  society  should  omit  from  its  program 
the  admirable  union  lessons  provided  by  the  Committee  appointed  during 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  at  New  York. 

9.  Living  Links* — An  ideal  program  always  includes  something  that 
will  bring  the  home  worker  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  mission- 
arjr  on  the  field.  An  ideal  way  of  doing  this  is  in  vogue  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Qiurch  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  To  each  member  of  the  society  a 
missionary  is  assigned.  In  response  to  roll-call  the  members  give  the  names 
of  their  missionaries  and  items  of  interest  about  their  work.  The  plan 
works  admirably.  At  a  recent  meeting  every  heai:t  was  touched  when  one 
member  arose  and  said,  **  It  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  learned, 
a  few  days  ago,  of  the  death  of  my  missionary."  After  telling  something  of 
the  attending  circumstances,  prayer  was  offered  for  the  bereaved  family  and 
far  the  work  so  sadly  interrupted. 

la  Fresh  Material. — ^A  prominent.educator  has  given  a  word  of  advice 
to  teachers  which  may  well  be  heeded  by  missionary  leaders.  He  says : 
^^Let  your  pupils  4rink  from  a  running  stream  ;  even  animals  will  not  drink 
from  a  stagnant  pool.''  The  ideal  missionary  program  presents  only  bright, 
hsh,  up-to-date  missionary  material. 
SniROFiBLO,  Omo. 

SYMPOSIUM. 

THE  IDEAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING:  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT. 

[Different  ladies  were  asked  to  give  their  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  tlie  follow- 
log  helpful  thoughts  were  received.  Space  prevents  the  insertion  of  all  in  the 
Bttniucripts,  and  repetition  in  some  cases  caused  further  omissions.] 

Trs  ideal  for  a  missionary  meeting  is  very  much  the  same  as  for  any 
otter  meeting  ;  1.  «.,  a  gathering  of  people  having  a  common  interest,  and  a 
ipeaker  who  has  something  to  say  which  the  audience  is  interested  in  leam- 
%,  and  able  to  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  hearers  can  learn  it. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  programme  should  have  been  carefully  pre- 
insnged  ra4  the  p^ts  giyoi  ta  tboe^  who  »re  willing  to  devote  9ome  effort 
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to  preparation.  The  mere  reading  of  selections  does  not  stir  the  mind 
while  the  personal  element  is  most  effective  in  holding  the  attention,  foi 
what  comes  fresh  from  some  individual  point  of  view  awaketls  a  response. 

The  nearer  the  subject  one  can  get  the  more  inspiration  will  she  receive 
from  it ;  therefore  consult  first-hand  sources  of  mformation  whenever  possible, 
such  as  the  lives  or  letters  of  missionaries,  instead  of  relying  on  either  the 
missionary  magazines,  which  may  be  familiar  to  many,  or  the  Encjxlopedia 
of  Missions,  whose  articles  being  limited  as  to  space,  the  matter  has  been 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  which  like  other  skeletons  is  dry  bones. 

There  should  be  a  concrete  subject  presented  with  a  sense  of  proportion 
taking  into  account  not  only  the  different  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  th< 
allotted  time  for  the  talk.  A  string  of  facts  is  no  more  interesting  than  ai 
excess  of  statistics.  The  important  features  need  to  be  shown  with  vivid 
ness,  and  the  talk  enlivened  with  noteworthy  incident,  that  unity  of  con 
ception  may  produce  unity  of  impression ;  otherwise  the  entertaining  story  i 
the  only  part  remembered. 

A  portion  of  the  time  is  often  profitably  given  to  a  report  of  curren 
events  in  mission  lands,  many  being  often  willing  to  assist  in  this  way  wh^ 
feel  little  zeal  for  missions. 

As  a  missionary  meeting  is  primarily  a  religious  meeting,  more  than  om 
should  offer  prayer.  But  as  ladies  are  prone  to  diffidence  in  leading  ii 
prayer,  let  several  have  a  definite  topic  for  brief  prayer,  instead  of  one  lon| 
general  prayer. 

The  grand  old  missionary  Adoniram  Judson,  to  encourage  himself  ii 
prayer,  told  of  **an  effort  made  in  aridity,  in  wandering  of  thought  unde 
a  strong  tendency  to  some  other  occupation,  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  an< 
helps  the  soul  forward  in  grace  more  than  a  long  prayer  without  temptation.' 

All  those  who  take  part  in  such  a  meeting,  having  given  the  best  of  thei 
mind  to  preparation  to  overcome  their  natural  timidity  in  raising  their  voic 
in  prayer,  will  be  sure  to  go  home  with  the  same  feeling  as  the  dear  ol 
deacon  who  said,  **  We  have  had  a  good  live  meeting;  I  took  part." 

Andover,  Mass.  Mrs.  Elizabbth  T.  Hincks.^ 

The  ideal  missionary  meeting  is  attended  by  about  the  same  proportion  ^ 
the  women  in  the  church  as  attend  the  morning  service  on  Sunday.  I^ 
leader  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  leader,  for  the  others  present  are  so  full  of  tnJ 
missionary  interest  that  they  have  thoughts  to  utter,  information  to  impart 
and  petitions  to  present  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  they  care  so  much  for  tb< 
subject,  they  possess  such  a  sweet  sisterliness,  that  they  forget  both  to  crifi- 

«i$e  ^nd  tQ  f^^r  criticism^  and  for  n  little  while  they  commune  with  e«cli 
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other,  with  their  representatives  in  heathen  lands,  with  their  sisters  just 
struggling  out  of  darkness  into  Christ's  marvelous  light,  and,  best  of  all,  with 
the  loving  Lord  who  gave  his  life  for  this  cause.  The  hour  is  too  short  for 
all  who  wish  to  take  part,  and  no  one  notices  the  striking  of  the  clock ;  the 
woman  who  must  catch  a  car  slips  out  quietly,  and  when  at  last  the  leader 
doses  the  meeting  all  feel  that  it  has  been  good  to  be  there. 

How  to  attain  it.  I  don't  know.  We  come  the  nearest  it  in  our  auxiliary 
in  that  meeting  each  year  which  we  spend  on  the  annual  surveys.  We 
write  on  each  of  our  forty  or  more  copies  the  names  of  two  or  three  ladies 
who  are  neighbors ;  in  handing  the  survey  to  one  of  these  ladies  we  ask  her 
to  read  it  through  and  select  a  brief  item  to  give  at  our  next  missionary 
meeting,  then  pass  it  to  the  next  with  the  same  message.  Forty  surveys — 
perhaps  a  hundred  names-^thirty  at  the  meeting  and  a  dozen  more  who 
really  took  pains  to  excuse  themselves  beforehand,  sixteen  who  gave  items, 
three  prayers,  and  the  hour  was  ended. 

'  The  only  way  to  attain  that  freedom  in  prayer  which  is  essential  to  the 
ideal  missionary  meeting  is  through  that  reviving  of  God's  work  in  dhr 
hearts,  which  is  our  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer  for  this  new  century. 
Only  as  we  are  lifted  out  of  thoughts  of  self  and  this  world  into  interest  and 
love  for  the  kingdom  of  God  can  we  have  the  missionary  spirit  that  will 
produce  an  ideal  missionary  meeting,  that  will  fill  our  treasury,  relieve  the 
overworked  leaders,  and  carry  on  God's  work  in  his  way, 

FOR   A   SERIES   OP  MEETINGS. 

In  our  own  auxiliary  we  have  developed  a  kind  of  programme  for  the  year 
that  may  be  suggestive  to  others.  In  November  a  report  from  the  Woman's 
Board  meeting,  if  possible;  in  December  items  from  the  annual  survey. 
No  one  is  called  on  by  name,  and  our  motive  in  asking  one  to  read,  select  an 
item,  and  pass  to  her  neighbor,  is  as  much  to  insure  the  reading  of  the 
survey  as  anything ;  it  works  very  well,  too.  In  January,  in  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  prayer  for  the  missionaries  and  other  workers  of  our  Branch,  any  who 
have  spoken  to  us  or  from  whom  we  have  received  letters -during  the  year, 
and  all  the  foreign  missionary  interests  of  our  church.  In  February  thank- 
offering  meeting,  but  if  we  use  the  Lenten  envelopes  it  will  be  better  to 
combine  these  two  plans  and  hold  our  thank-offering  meeting  in  April. 
Once  every  year  we  try  to  combine  with  the  two  auxiliaries  nearest  us,  and 
hold  a  ^^  group  meeting,'*  to  which  the  mission  circles  are  invited.  In  June, 
annual  meeting,  a  kind  of  festival,  with  a  speaker  from  outside ;  once  we 
made  it  an  evening  reception,  with  music  and  light  refreshments. 

HoLToxB,  Uam.  Mis9  Emma  L«  Hvbsaro. 
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The  ideal  missionary  meeting  should  have  two  elements  in  its  develop- 
ment ;  the  first  devotional,  the  second  educational. 

It  is  possible  to  greatly  vary  these  exercises  at  different  times.  Praise 
may  predominate  in  the  devotional  service  on  some  days  (and  this  must 
be  easy  with  all  the  occasions  of  gratitude  that  Christian  women  have), 
while  at  other  times  a  spirit  of  importunity  may  express  itself  in  ask- 
ing for  blessings  upon  the  workers  in  our  home  churches,  or  in  praying 
that  the  special  helping  of  the  Highest  may  be  given  to  those  who,  with 
greater  sacrifice  than  we  are  making,  have  gone  themselves  into  the  dark 
places  to  carry  the  blessed  light.  To  give  variety  and  sweetness  and 
strength  to  the  exercises,  one  meeting  may  begin  with  a  scriptural  service, 
when  each  lady  will  repeat  her  favorite  passage  of  Scripture,  giving,  if  she 
is  willing,  some  reason  for  its  special  preciousness ;  and,  again,  favorite  re- 
ligious poems  and  hymns  may  be  recited,  or  read,  or  sung.  It  will  be 
found  that  these  expressions  of  sacred  sentiment  often  embody  some  of  the 
richest  experiences  of  the  Christian  life. 

•  The  educational  part  of  the  programme  is  perhaps  more  easy  than  the 
devotional.  Barring  an  occasional  rare  exception,  and  also  excepting  per- 
sonal letters,  it  has  usually  been  found  more  effective  to  put  into  one's  own 
words  the  items  or  articles  to  be  presented  than  to  read  them  from  the 
printed  page.  In  this  way,  too,  the  pith  of  a  long  paper  may  be  given 
in  a  short  time.  A  person  preparing  for  a  missionary  meeting  is  no  longer 
distraught  because  of  the  paucity  of  interesting  material,  but  is  more  often 
embarrassed  by  the  abundance  and  richness  of  available  literature. 

Salem,  Mass.  Mrs.  Jambs  L.  Hill. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  A  time  limit,  however  great  the  zeal  of  those  present. 

2.  A  varied  programme,  and  a  leader  familiar  with  it ;  a  topic  understood 
beforehand  ;  which  means  something  to  those  who  attend,  and  which  shall 
mean  after  the  meeting  an  added  personal  interest  in  some  definite  form 
of  missionary  work  (usually  the  work  maintained  by  our  churches),  as  well 
as  in  the  missionaries  themselves. 

3.  That  the  programme,  though  prepared,  shall  be  as  flexible  as  possible, 
and  as  informally  carried  out  as  circumstances  permit,  that  nothing  may 
check  any  possible  expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  present. 

4.  The  parts  should  be  brief,  and  taken  by  the  many  rather  than  the 
few. 

5.  Let  necessary  business  occupy  as  Httl?  pf  th^  hoViX  119  possible^  but 

not  b«  slighted* 
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6.  Let  prayer  be  given  the  important  place  upon  the  programme. 

7.  Let  there  be  thoughtful,  prayerful  preparation  of  the  programme,  and 
as  careful  a  choice  of  a  programme  committee,  leader  and  helpers  each  time. 

8.  A  brief,  special  prayer  service  preceding  the  regular  meeting. 

9.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  auxiliary  officers  and  the  women  of  our 
churches,  aided  by  pulpit  influence. 

COLCHKSTBR,  CONN.  MiSS   AbBY   G.    WiLLARD. 

The  ideal  meeting  is  with  us  by  no  means  an  established  fact. 

Perhaps  we  approached  it  at  our  first  Jug  Breaking,  when  a  gentleman 
who  attended  was  heard  to  say,  '*  It  did  not  seem  like  a  meeting,  but  like 
t  great  family  party."  It  may  be  we  came  still  nearer  when  affcer  a 
meeting  where  storm  and  illness  prevented  the  usual  attendance,  a  dear 
voice  said,  **We  had  an  ideal  meeting,  anyway  ;  everybody  did  something." 
Community  of  interest  and  individual  responsibility.  Can  we  reach  the 
ideal  till  these  two  elements  are  united  and  become  the  basis  of  our  efforts? 

When  the  "missionary  meeting"  is  a  family  affair;  when  duties  are 
planned  not  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  mother  and  daughter ;  when 
the  mite  box  and  Prayer  Calendar  arrest  the  attention  of  husband  and  father ; 
when  brother  and  sister  feel  a  common  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  kingdom, 
—then,  if  we  come  to  the  '*  family  party  "  with  the  thought  that  we  have 
something  to  do,  if  only  to  listen  with  appreciation,  and  join  heartily  in 
the  prayer  **Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  may  find  that  the  ideal  is  become 
a  fact. 

If  we  deplore  that  "  light  refreshments  "  add  to  the  social  side  of  the 
meeting,  may  we  not  reverently  idealize  that  fact  in  the  thought  that  the 
act  which  our  Master  asked  should  be  done  in  remembrance  of  him  was 
not  to  sing  or  preach  or  pray,  but  to  eat  and  drink  ? 

Thus  shall  we  bring  our  lives  to  conform  to  our  Great  Ideal,  and  attain 
the  ideal  meeting. 

PaoviDKNCB,  R.  I.  Miss  Eliza  V.  Winsor. 

The  ideal  missionary  meeting  would  be  one  where  all  persons  present 
should  be  enthusiastic  about  the  subject  which  called  them  together;  or, 
better  stated,  intelligently  enthusiastic,  for  intelligence  furnishes  the  only 
staying  quality  for  any  enthusiasm  or  interest.  What  we  want  now  is 
definite  information,  not  general  impressions.  To  many  persons,  even  to 
some  who  compose  our  auxiliary  membership,  the  missionaries  are  *^  out 
there."  We  need  to  study  up  **  out  there,"  to  learn  where  it  is  and  what 
its  concUtions.    But  the  field  is  large,  and  no  one  can  follow  all  its  furrows 
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or  count  all  its  sheaves.  It  were  well  to  become  fitmiliar  with  some  particu- 
lar portion  and  make  it  truly  our  own,  while  not  n^lecting  a  less  thorough 
acquaintance  of  the  rest.  A  good  way  to  accomplish  Uiis  end  is  to  maike 
a  thorough  study  of  the  work  of  the  Branch  to  which  your  auxiliary  belongs. 
Find  out  what  work  it  has  assumed,  who  tiie  workers  are  and  something 
of  their  home  history.  Learn  of  what  their  work  consists,  the  obstacles 
they  meet  in  the  language,  religion  and  customs  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
go.  Keep  informed  of  progress  made  in  school,  medical  or  evangelistic 
work.  A  photograph  of  each  worker  can  usually  be  obtained,  and  the 
Branch  foreign  secretary  will  furnish  letters  and  reports  from  the  mission- 
aries, which  can  be  read  in  the  auxiliary  meetings.  Perhaps  a  box,  pack- 
age or  letter  of  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for,  the  work  may  be  sent  to 
one  of  these  lonely  laborers.  This  g^ves  to  the  members  of  the  auxiliary 
a  sense  of  personal  connection  with  the  missionary. 

ExBTBR,  N.  H.  Miss  Mary  Gordon. 

It  has  been  found  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  programmes  for  different 
meetings  arranged  by  different  ladies.  This  secures  variety,  not  only  because 
each  leader  naturally  puts  her  own  personality  into  the  manner  of  handling 
a  subject,  but  some  will  have  resources  to  draw  from  which  others  will  lack. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  an  auxiliary  meeting  a  few  weeks  since, 
when  the  subject  was  Japan,  and  the  leader  was  able  to  bring  to  the  meeting 
three  Japanese  students,  who  presented  different  phases  of  the  topic  in  a 
most  attractive  wav. 

It  is  thought  that,  in  general,  the  meetings  are  more  interesting  where  the 
articles  are  not  written,  but  are  given  less  formally.  It  is  usually  an  advan- 
tage to  have  several  ladies  give  brief  articles,  rather  than  for  one  to  cover  all 
the  ground. 

Some  variety  in  the  opening  exercises  may  be  secured  by  having  a  brief 
thanksgiving  service  in  November,  and  a  prayer  service  in  January.  One 
month  may  be  given  up  to  a  workers'  meeting,  when  topics  of  practical  in- 
terest shall  be  discussed.  Sometimes  this  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
question  box. 

When  programmes  for  the  meetings  are  tastefully  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  giving  the  topics  and  leader  for  each  month,  and  are  generally 
distributed,  the  attendance  is  sure  to  increase.  If  some  one  has  been  reading 
an  interesting  book  on  missions,  ask  her  to  give  a  brief  review  of  it,  and  she 
will  hardly  realize  that  you  have  asked  her  for  a  missionary  address. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  an  ideal  missionary  meeting 
is  that  everything  said  or  read  may  be  heard  distinctly  by  all  in  attendance. 
Let  everyone  who  takes  part  remember  this,  and  where  possible  face  her 
audience. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Sheldon. 

How  can  we  attain  the  ideal  missionary  meeting?  First  of  all,  by  secur- 
ing a  thoroughly  consecrated  Christian  woman  as  leader;  consecrated  not 
only  to  Christ,  but  to  her  work.    The  missionary  meeting  will  be  largely 
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what  its  leader  makes  it ;  if  .it   is  bright,  varied,  interesting,  moving  on 
briskly,  those  who  have  attended  the  meeting  once  will  want  to  come  again. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  leader  would  be  a  brilliant,  original  woman ;  but  this  is 
not  necessary  if  she  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  ideas  to  be  gained  in  con- 
versation, from  both  missionary  and  secular  books,  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, from  the  experience  of  other  leaders,  and,  above  all,  by  waiting  upon 
God  for  the  inspiration  necessary  in  choosing  and  adapting  to  her  needs 
what  she  gains  from  all  these  sources.  If  she  secures  many  people  to  take 
part  in  each  meeting,  being  especially  careful  to  give  the  particularly  telling 
parts  to  tlie  best  readers  or  speakers ;  if  she  be  on  the  lookout  for  especial 
talent  in  the  way,  not  only  of  good  reading,  but  of  condensing,  telling  a  story 
well,  making  a  good  report,  singing  acceptably,  writing  or  drawing  well  for 
blackboard  work ;  and  if  she  is  determined  to  make  much  of  prayer,  induc- 
ing women  to  let  their  voices  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  even  if  they  have  to 
write  out  a  prayer  at  home  to  read  in  the  meeting,  employing  the  method  of 
Kntence  prayers  now  and  then, — her  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  one. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  each  member  of  the  auxiliary  can  be  made  to 
feel  her  own  personal  responsibility  in  attending  the  meeting,  and  being  re- 
sponsive when  called  up>on  to  aid,  each  meeting  of  that  auxiliary,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  will  most  surely  be  an  "ideal  missionary  meeting." 

MmDLSTowN,  Conn.  Mrs.  Lucius  R.  Hazsn. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Verdeci  of  Japan:  A  Citizen  of  No  Country.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  T>.T>.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,' New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto. 

Guido  Verbeck  was  the  morning  star  in  the  Christian  history  of  the  Land  , 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  There  were  other  stars  in  that  glorious  missionary 
firmament,  but  by  common  consent  students  of  the  period  give  to  Verbeck 
the  leading  place  in  the  constellation.  He  taught  Japan  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  Large  numbers  of  his  pupils  have  had  high 
places  in  the  Japanese  government.  Many  have  become  leaders  in  schools 
snd  founders  of  churches. 

Dr.  Verbeck  was  a  great  linguist.  He  was  taught  Dutch,  German, 
English  and  French  in  childhood.  He  knew  colloquial  and  classical  Japan- 
ese with  a  thoroughness  that  commanded  the  admiration  of  native  scholars. 
He  and  the  wise  and  patient  Dr.  Hepburn  were  the  leading  translators  of 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures  into  Japanese.  He  was  a  preacher  of  commanding 
eloquence.  He  had  the  comprehensive  and  massive  mind  of  a  statesman. 
As  a  missionary  he  was  born  to  the  heritage,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Moravian  spirit.  Above  all,  he  was  an  enlightened  and  aggressive 
teacher  of  applied  Christianity. 

He  never  nattered  the  Japanese.  He  had  at  once  their  respect,  venera- 
tion and  aflfection.  His  name  will  be  a  sacred  one  through  all  the  future 
lititorjr  of  Japan  iu  the  harbinger  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  land  which| 
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so  far  in  the  new  developments  of  the  Orient,  has  led  the  political,  educa- 
tional and  religious  advance  of  all  Eastern  Asia. 

His  memory  will  be  to  Japan  what  that  of  the  great  leading  missionaries 
who  brought  Christianity  to  France,  to  Germany  and  England  now  is  to 
those  lands.  He  was  a  most  unostentatious  leader.  Like  the  morning  star 
his  radiance  may  be  lost  in  that  of  the  greater  luminary  which  he  heralded! 
His  self-eftacement  and  self-sacrifice  were  as  remarkable  as  his  extrBordinaiy 
natural  gifts.  He  would  describe  himself  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  modern 
apostles  sent  to  Japan,  but  nothing  can  obscure  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great 
man  by  natural  endowments,  and  had  a  career  of  the  utmost  strategic  im- 
portance before  and  during  and  after  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Griffis'  book  claims  to  be  only  an  outline,  but  it  is  drawn  with  a  bold, 
skillful  and  tender  hand.     The  subject  has  many  sides,  and  some  of  them 
are  not  treated  with  such  fullness  as  justice  to  Dr.  Verbeck  might  seem  to 
require ;  but  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  is  commanding,  illuminating 
and  inspiring.     The  biographer  is  peculiarly  happy  in  exhibiting  the  charm- 
ing traits  of  the  childhood  and  early  education  of  Dr.  Verbeck  in  his  father's 
house  at  Zeist,  in  the  Netherlands.     The  chief  schools  he  attended    were 
Moravian.     He  drank  deeply  at  these  purest  springs  of  th6  missionary  spirit. 
Some  of  his  ancestors  were  men  of  position  in  both  politics  and  business  in 
the  Netherlands.     As  the  boy  had  come  into  the  world  at  the  time  when 
railroads  were  beginning  to  cover  Europe,  it  was  at  first  decided  to  make 
him  a  civil  engineer.     He  came  to  America  and  studied  the  openings  for  his 
trained  skill  in  our  new  regions,  and  caught  much  of  the  vigor  and  breadth 
ofthe  industrial  aspirations  of  the  republic. 

Commodore  Perry  about  this  time  opened  Japan  to  the  Western  world. 
The  profound  religious  spirit  of  Verbeck  was  stirred.  He  studied  theology 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  married  in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  ^"^  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Japan  the  same  year.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
After  a  most  interesting  career  as  teacher  at  Nagasaki  he  was  invited  to 
Tokyo  by  the  Imperial  government.  Much  of  his  life  he  supported  himself 
and  his  family,  and  was  no  charge  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  which  he  was  connected.  As  missionary,  preacher,  teacher,  lec- 
turer, author,  statesman,  reformer,  his  home  was  Tokyo  from  1870  until  his 
death  in  1899 ;  but  his  range  of  activity  included  the  whole  empire,  and  his 
seed  field  its  entire  future  history. 

The  writer  met  Dr.  Verbeck  at  a  missionary  conference  in  Tokyo  in  1882, 
when  he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers.  He  looked  the  statesman  as  well 
as  the  missionary :  a  man  capable  of  success  in  any  high,  intellectual  call- 
ing ;  a  powerful  brain  ;  a  countenance  singularly  combining  mildness  and 
command,  stern  integrity  and  geniality,  affluence  and  rapidity  of  mental 
and  emotional  movements,  with  spiritual  calm  and  a  general  atmosphere  of 
balance  and  strength.  He  was  tall,  alert,  but  unpretentious  in  manner,  and 
at  once  commanded  confidence  in  both  his  character  and  his  judgment. 

The  portrait  in  Dr.  Griffis'  volume  is  a  fairly  good  one,  but  fisiils  to  do 
justice  to  the  combined  majesty  and  mildness,  kingliness  and  keenness  of  his 
countenance  in  action* 

Joseph  Cook. 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

Fortnightly  Review^  January.  "  The  Chinese  Wolf  and  the  European 
Lamb." 

Living'  Age^  February.  ^^ Peking  Legations:  A  National  Uprising  and 
Litemational  Episode,"  by  Sir  Robert  Hart. 

Scridner*s^  February.     **  Punishment  and  Revenge  in  China.** 

Lippincotty  February.  Talks  with  Chinese  Women,  Part  II.,  by  Lily 
Howard. 

A  poem,  entitled  '^  A  Song  for  the  Twentieth  Century,'*  may  be  found  in 
the  Living  Age  suitable  for  use  in  a  missionary  meeting. 

Some  statistics  appear  in  the  February  Review  of  Reviews  relating  to 
Jipanese  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 

M.  L.  D. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

JUirri. — ^The  power  of  Individual  Effort  in  Foreign  Missions.    See  Life  and  Light 
ibr  February. 
AfriL — ^The  Missionary  Meeting-— Our  Ideal :  How  to  attain  it. 
may. — Young  People's  Work. 
/«M. — ^Buddh  ism . 
/•^.—Confucius. 
i4«^lM/.— Mohammedanism. 

THE  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

TOPIC  FOR  APRIL. 

t.  Oar  Ideal,    a.  How  to  attain  it. 

This  subject  gives  to  each  Auxiliary  the  opportunity  to  discuss  its  own  meetings  and 
to  develop  its  own  favorite  theories. 

A  few  questions  maybe  suggested:  i.  How  to  secure  a  full  attendance — by  postal 
card,  pleasant  note  or  personal  invitation  ?  (See  Life  and  Light,  November,  1889,  page 
498,  October,  1891,  page  462.)  Shall  a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  the  uninter- 
ested and  bring  them  to  the  meeting?  2.  Shall  the  President  conduct  the  opening 
exercises,  or  shall  some  specially  gifted  member  of  this  or  some  other  church  be  given 
the  privilege?  3.  Shall  the  business  be  discussed  in  the  meeting  or  largely  settled  and 
cuefully  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  beforehand  ?  4.  What  shall  be  the 
arrangement  of  program?  (See  Life  and  Light  for  February,  1893,  page  375; 
also  boolt  "Fuel  for  Missionary  Fires,"  by  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain,  price  35  cenU.) 
Shall  the  subject  be  divided  among  a  number  or  two  or  three?  Shall  current  events 
be  given?  5.  Shall  the  devotional  part  be  made  prominent — a  number  of  prayers  or 
aentence  prayers.? 

For  Suoobstioks. — General:  See  Life  akd  Light  for  September,  1889,  page  4^5* 
Joly.  1893*  pRge  320.  November,  iSoj,  page  532,  March,  1897,  pages  119-126,  February, 
i8J8,  ptge75.  Social  EUmemt:  March,  1889,  page  138,  September,  1889,  page  425, 
I>eoeinber,  1889,  page  548,  February,  1891,  page  too,  April,  1899,  page  183. 

See  alto  Leaflets:  A  Model  Missionary  Society,  Nos.  i,  2,  3  and  4.  A  Meeting  of 
Piainvllle  Anxlliary.  All  references  to  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704 
CongiegRtloiiRl  HoutCy  Boston. 
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UF8  AKD  UGHT. 


lAfar. 


UNITED  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS. 

SIX  LESSONS  OX  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

FOURTH  LESSON — ^TlIK  CK9TUKT  IH  JAPAH. 

Keynote :  *The  Isles  shall  wait  for  His  Law.**— Isaiah  ziti.  4.    Fivc-minate  Papers  on, — 
(«)    The  Peaceful  Conqtaest  of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry,  U.  S.  N.    **  In  iSu,  on  the  Lord's  1 
he,  with  a  sqnadron  of  seven  ships-of.war,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Yeddo.    Spreaoinjr  the  AntericM 
over  the  capstan  of  his  vessel,  he  laid  thereon  an  open  Bible,  rend  the  One  Huudiedith  Pnim,  and  tl 
with  his  Christian  crew,  sang  from  Kethe's  version : — 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwdl. 

This  Christian  psalm  echoed  orzT  the  quiet  waters,  the  signal  of  a  peaceful  cooqncat.'  IKlthoat  fii 
a  gnn  or  sheddine  a  drop  of  blood,  Japan's  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  conuneroe  of  the  worid  an 
the  evangel  of  God. — Fram  Crisis  ofmissioms^  hy  Rev,  A,  7*.  P^ers^m, 

{h)    Three  Famous  Missionaries :    Bishop  C.  M.  Williams,   Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,    Dr.  G.  F.  Vefb 

\c\    The  Roman  Catholics  of  Nagasaki. 

\d)    The  Russo.Greek  Church  and  Bishop  Nicolai. 

(^r)    Joseph  Hardy  Neesima  and  the  Doshisha. 

(/ )    United  PresDvterian  Societies. 

(>)    Nippon  StiJCokwai. 

^^enty-minute  Review — Educational,  Medical  and  Evangelistic. 

Ten-minute  Paper  on  Japan  in  the  Family  of  Nations. 


Books  or  RxFrnnsNCB.— i. 


«' 


_,    Published  bj 

Volunteer  Movement^  New  York.'  2.  **  Narrative  g«  the  Expedition  under  Commodore  M.  C. 


Japan  and  its  Regeneraticm,"  by  Otis  Canr. 
.    2.  "Narrative  «  the  Expcditibn  under  Cm 
by  F.  L.  Hawkes.    Published  by  U.  S.  Government.    In  three  volumes.    Abridgment  in  one  toIs 
3.  •*  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Neesima,'*  by  A.  S.  Hardy.     Published  by  Hoaghton.  Miflin  A  < 
Boston  and  Kew  York.    4.  •*  V'erbeck  of  Japan :  a  Citizen  of  no  Country,"  by  W.  B.  Gnffis.    PabUs 

■     —      •       -  -       ~    ■  ■  --  -  ■  Kokwat,''  by  Edward  Abbott. 

J.  Perrr.    Published  by  Fleniai 
L.  Gordon.  Pablished  by  Hongfi 


by  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York 


sale  by  £.  S.  Gorham,  New  York 
Revell,  New  York.    7.  "  An  American 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


k.  5.  "Japan  and  the  Nippon  Sei  K 
.  6.  "  The  Gist  of  Japan,^  b^  R.  B. 
;rican  Missionary  in  Japan,"  oy  M.  L. 
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WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BeeeipUfrcfm  December  IS,  1900,  to  Jamtary  18, 1901. 
MI88  Sabah  Louub  DAT.  Treaaoror. 


HAIKK. 

AOcinBOffu—mrw.  E.  M.  Nichols,  16  00 

Eastern  Maine  Branelu—Mn.J.  8.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Bangor,  Aax.,  Th.  Off., 
ao.  First  Parish  Cb.,  26  cU.,  8.  8.,  Prim. 
Dept.,  10.60,  Collected  by  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Davis,  2,  Central  Ch.,  8;  Brewer,  Aux., 
80;  Bloehill,  Ladles'  M.  C,  4;  Camden, 
Aax., 24;  OreenTille,  Aax.,  10,  W.  Miss. 
Meetini;,  \JA;  Madison,  Miss.  80c..  6; 
Rockland,  Aax.,  25;  8earsport,  First 
Con?.  Cb..  6;  Tbomaston,  Prim.  Class, 
Rirthdav  Money,  1.22,  Aox.,  16,  166  61 

Weatem  Maine  BranefL—Mn.  C.  C.  Cbap- 
man,  Treas.  Anbarn,  Y.  L.  M.  B.,  60; 
Anf^sta,  Aax.,  60;  Bath,  Central  Cb., 
Aax.,  18,  Winter  8t.  Ch.,  Aax.,  109:  Cape 
Elisabeth,  Sooth  Ch.,  Aax.,  10:  Hallo- 
well,  Aox.,  20;  Portland,  Second  Parish 
Ch.,  Aox.,  89;  Waterford,  Aax.,  6; 
Woodfords,  Confjf.  Ch.,  Little  Twigs  M. 
C,  6,  Prim.  Dept.,  8.  8.,  2,  819  00 

Total,         600  61 

LEOAOT. 

Btmffor.^Jjfiezcj  of  Nancy  P.  D.  Wyman 
(In  part),  Charles  B.  Wyman,  Exr.,  50  00 

KEW  HAMPSHIBK. 

Ifaverhm.—Mn,  W.  H.  Pafce,  100  00 

Jfew  Hampshire  Branch.— Mn.  Allen  L. 

French,  Treas.    Campton,  Aox.,  17.20; 

Chester,  Aox.,  2;  Concord,  Aox.  (Th. 


Off.,  66.16V.  68.81.  North  Ch.,  Cheerfol 
Workers  M.  C,  8;  Derry,  Central  Gone. 
Ch.,  Aox.,  27;  Darhan,  Rainbow  M.  iC, 
25:  Franklin,  Aax.,  16;  Lebanon,  Wett, 
25.76;  Manchester,  Sooth  Main  8C  Ck^ 
A  Friend,  60,  First  Ch^  Cradle  Roll,  2; 
Nashua,  Aax.,  26J0;  Peterboro,  Jr.  C 
B.  Soc^  6;  StnUham,  Cong.  Ch.,  TI1. 
Off.,  6,  m 

Tdtal,         in 


Verwumi  Branch,— -Vln,  T.  M.  Rowani, 
Treas.  Benninfrfon  Centre,  Th.  (Mfi^ 
8.46;  Berkshire,  Bast,  8;  Brattleboro, 
West,  6.65;  Cambrid||;eport,  8;  Cbarw 
lotte,  2;  Chester,  Th.  Off.,  8J6,  G.  K. 
80c.,  2.50;  Dorset  (of  wh.  26  const.  L.  M. 
Miss  Minnie  Prentiss),  40.66;  Hardwiok* 
Jr.  C.  B.  80c.,  8.20;  Hartford,  16.84; 
Jericho  Centre,  20;  Mlddletown  Spriniffa 
21 ;  New  HaTcn  (Th.  Off.,  10.46).  16J6: 
Northfleld  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  CbarlM 
M.  Field.  26);  Saxton's  RiTer,  Mernr 
Rills,  1;  St.  JohBsbory,  North  Ch.,  A 
Friend,  60;  Troy,  North,  6;  Underhni 
(of  wh.  3.20  Extra-Cent-A-Day,  and  8i 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Bdward  Maran),  9J8; 
Waterbory,  4:  Westford,  6;  Weatmim- 
ter,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ranney,  SJ»;  Wood- 
stock,  80.    Lett  ttpenieo,  66,  M 

Votal,        u 


iBara,  Trau.     Audmar,  Booth 


A.— Misa  AmelJ*  8oow, 


Greal  BarrlueUa,  A.DI., 
le,  Aui.,  IJ,  Tfi.  Oft.,  Mr». 
IT,  ao;  aousalouic,  IlBrk- 
i,W;  Li!e.l>'lm.S.S.CIaBB, 
An(,.  SO:  NuiL!)  Aduns, 
iliafflnlil,  Am.,  i:t.86i  Wat 
kan...  IS,  C.  E.  3(rc.,  Id,  M 
.,  Ulrtkdar  Off., 
lra7Uih.-Aiia  Naanre  L. 
Mlildletou,  C.  K.  Soc., 
ioCl.  Prim.  Dflpt.  a.  3.,  0,     !■ 


iiDpton.    Bil  wants  I 


-Fint  Cooe.  Oh..  C.  E.  8cm 


),  M. 


i.  Abx..  llt.« ;  lira 
,    riritt    Ctt.. 


h — Mill  Sarah 


_  ._  -  „.-   --.  _— .  na  Til: 

Poctar  Cli.,  Am.  (M  Tli.  Off,), 
mry,  Aut  (6  Tb.  Off.,  3  Hi-ni. 
I;  Buton,  Am,  fa.MTh.  Off  ,  3 
aa\  U.SO,  A.  O.  In  meta.  of  F. 
HillCai,  35;    HUiebim,  Aon. 

,  Auk..  TtL  Off,,  13;  Qulncy. 
OH.,  Am.  (W.BI  Til.  Off.).  M; 
I,  Abi,  (S.M  in.  Off.,  and  4.M 
md),  8T.7I;  aeLtnate  Cei^i™, 
Stoaebloo,  Am.,  T.30;  Wrv- 
iMt,  £ax.,  Mem.  Fund.  3.7Si 
lb.  South,  Old  SoDlb  i;b.,  Aul, 


1.      Acton,  C.  E.  Soc.  10. 
I.Hi    Weatford,  Aui,,  m. 

Vrleiid'.'l.lO. 

Elm  Bt.  Cb.,  0.  S.  Soc.,  21, 
—A  Frlenil, 
wiA— Mrs.  Mar;  H.  MlWb- 
ilcnpee,  Third  Cb.,  Am.. 
■■■-*,  Am.,  IS;  Palmer, 
..   (wlih    prar.  conltl. 

J.   Nelllo  M.   Bennett, 

U  AdellnB  Allen);  Bpringfleld, 


I.     CI 


Tint  CIL,  Anz.,  Ill,  Park  Gb.,  C.  E.Soc., 
10,  aoatb  Cb,,  Am.,  4S.KI,  U 

Ba^folk    BroHoli Mlu    MjTa  B.   CbllJ, 

'ireat.  Aubnnidalfl,  A  Frlsud,  S,  frliu. 
l>apt.,  B.  a.,  3;  HotWn,  Ceutral  till., 
Anx.,  ■U4,  T.  L.  Am.,  UN),  Mc.  Vatiioii 
Cb.,  Hlu  U.  B.  UUIujp,  id,  Old  SoaUi 
Cb.,  HlEpab  Clua,  B.  B.,  SO,  ShaHmat 
Cb.,  Aiu.,  S7,  Uulan  Cb.,  V.  L  Aux.,  TS: 
Biiiblou,  A  Krlflud.  Wj  Uruuklloe,  l«y- 
dan  Cb.  Uulou,  lUj  Caubrldie,  Fitut 
Cb.,  Am.  (of  wb.  A  couM.  L.  M.  Ula 
ArabelU  W.  McliiUtvh  lZe.2S;  Cam- 
bridgeiMUt,  Prospecl  St.  Cb.,  Aai.,  Tb. 
Off.,  HXl,  S.  8.,  lS.64;  Chelua,  Ceutna 
Cb.,Soo.  ot  Womsu  Ivorken,  iS;  l>ed- 
liaiD,  Aas.,  t :  Dorcbeater,  A-  Friend,  «l 
ctt.,  A  Ftleud,  IS  eta.,  Central  Cb.,  AUI., 
10,  Second  Cb.,  Am.,  Tb.  Off.,  20.W,  X. 
L.  Am.,  tt,  HIM  Ueam'i  S.  a.  <;iui.  It  JO, 
Oo-FortbH.  B.,  14.U;HtdePark,Am., 
70.M:  Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Cb.,  Am., 
13»,l6:  Mattauan,  A  Friend,  1.10;  New- 
ton,  Bllot  Cli.^   Am.,  iai.ST,  Helpers, 


Friend*, 


Cradle  Bo^t,  lijj':  Newton  Cenl 
7JJB;    Newtoi 
II  Hleblmde, 


-Ule, 


nnt  Ave.  Cb.,  Anx^  800,  Prim.  Uept.,  8. 
S.,  B;  SamerrlUe,  BroadwaT  Cb.,  Aux. 
n«Tb.OII.),S!.ai,  Klchland  Cb.,  Cradle 
VUM,  3.10,  Prospect  Hill  Cb.,  Womao'i 
Union,  M;  Waltbara.  Trin.  Cnne.  Cb., 
Am.,  I1.C8;  Watertown,  Pbllllpi  Cb., 
Aax..M;  WellMler  Hllle,  Am.(tta.  Off., 
ti, »:  Weat  Rnxbnir,  Am.,  »,  2,r, 

WM  Bnokfleld—MTa.  Marj  F.  Blair. 

irorettter  Co.  ArancA.— Mn.  Msnha  D, 
Tacker,  Treaa.  AahbDrnhani.  C.  B.  Snc.. 
6;  Gardner.  Am^  Two  Ladlei,  20;  Hol- 
den,  Aux..  Tb.  Off.,  IT.ll;  Hnbbariaton. 
Aqt.  (wlih  prer.  contri.  const.  L.  M. 
Mca.  Bllan  ■rflllUnia),  4;  Leicester,  C.  B. 
8J^.,  tO;  Oakham.  Anx..  E;  Oxford, 
Mlsa.  Soc..  T.T1;    Warren.    Am.   (with 

S-BT,  contrl.  const.  L.  M'l  Mn.  Adella 
,  Robblns.  Krs.  Ann  E.  Warren,  Mrs. 
EmllT  Blodiett,  Mra.  Mary  K.  Jennlnes), 
10;  Whltinirille.  Anx..  2fi  eta.:  ytUi- 
chendon,  Am..  BT;  Wnrcetter.  Central 
Ch..  Aqx.,  101.07,  Piedmont  Cb..  Aqi., 
M.Ptjmoath  Ch..  WhatKMrer  Clnb,2a, 
Union  Cb.,  B.  8.,  ll.n,  » 


Voresttor.— Legacy  of  A 


FrtroUimea.—A  Friend, 
Rlutdt    Iiland    Branah.—Mn.  Clara   t. 
" il  Falls,  Aux., 


^.no-,  i.nepacDBI,  c  K.  BO 
sockeC,  Jr.  C.  X.  Boo.,  S, 


Xail«m  Omni.  Aowh.— Klaa  If  an  L 
Lookwood,  Traaa.  Chaplin,  Xax.  (at 
wh.  aooonrt.  L  M.  HIaa  Jenutla  Orc-lnrt, 
MSI;  Oolobaatar,  Atu.,  Tb.  Off.,  M.M, 
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C.  E.  8oc.,  6;  Danielson,  AxlX,,  20.01; 
GrotoUf  8.  8.,  11.38;  Jewett  City,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  additioiial,  1.60;  Mystic,  Aux., 
85.60;  Mew  Loutlou,  First  Cii.,  Aux., 
fil.7&»  8econd  Ch.,  Aox.,  21;  Norwich, 
First  Ch.,  Light  Bearers  M.  C,  20,  Fark 
Ch»  8.  8.  (lufaut  Class  in  mem.  of  Tom 
and  Alice  Bacon,  80),  60;  Scotland,  Miss. 
8oc.,  2.60;  Stouingtou,  First  Ch.,  Aaz., 
19.66;  Thompson,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  18.76; 
"Wauregan,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Tim- 
othy Farker),  26,  853  66 
Hartford  Branch.— Mn,  M.  Bradford 
8cott,  Treas.  Berlin,  Aux.,  64;  Enfield, 
Ladies'  Ben.  8oc.,  46;  Hartford,  Mrs. 
Chas.  B.  8mith,  lu,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Davison, 
10,  Asylum  Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  180.79;  Fann- 
iiigton  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  4,  8.  8.,  100.88, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  1,  Frim.  8.  8.  Class,  5; 
Mew  Britain,  First  Ch.,  Aox.,  103.88, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  25.54;  West  Hartford, 
Aux.,  16.49,  666  58 
Jfew  Uaven.—A  Friend,  40 
Hew  Haven  i^raneA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux.,  20, 
Park  8t.  Ch.,  Aox.,  160;  Brookfleld  Cen- 
tre, Aux.,  1;  Canaan,  Aux.,  10;  Chester, 
Aux.,  16;  Cromwell,  Eatou  C,  20;  Da- 
rien,  Aux.,  60;  East  Canaan,  M.  C,  1.10; 
East  Haven,  Aux.,  12^;  Goshen,  Aux., 
15;  Greenwich,  Aux.,  90;  Guilford,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  C.  E.  8oc.,  26;  Ivoryton, 
Aux.,  21 ;  Killingworth,  Aux.,  20;  Litch- 
field, Aux.,  62.40,  Cradle  Roll,  4,  C.  £. 
8oc.,  16;   Middletown.  First  Ch.,  Aux. 

SO  by  Mrs.  James  II.  Bunce  to  const.  L. 
*s  Mrs.  Allen  Maloney,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Helen  C.  Myers),  98  22;  New  Haven, 
Dwigbt  Place  Ch.,  Aux.,  53.40,  Grand 
Ave.  Ch..  Aux.,  117.  Yale  College  Ch., 
Aux.,  67;  Nortbfield,  Aux.,  80;  North 
Haven,  M.  C,  5;  Seymour,  Aux.,  15; 
Sherman,  Aux.,  1885;  South  Britain, 
Aux.,  18:  Stamford.  Aux.,  49.35;  Strat- 
ford, Y.  L.,  12;  Torrlngton,  First  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  10,  Centre  Ch.,  8. 8..  60 ;  Warren, 
Aux.,  80.20,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10.08;  Waterbury, 
First  Ch.,  Aux..  14.25.  G.  T.,  15;  \^  ater- 
town,  Aux.,  6.75;  Westport,  Aux.,  10; 
Wilton.  Aux.,  60,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5.17;  Win- 
sted.  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  Mary  Peck  Ensign),  46,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Mary  Augusta  Plnnev),  67;  Woodbury, 
V.Q.,15,AFrlend,60,  ^,^!»r^ 

Tbtal,       2,346  91 
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New  York  City. —A  Friend, 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mn.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Albany,  aux.,  35;  N.  J., 
Arlington,  Mrs.  A.  G.  W.,  15,  M.  W.  P., 
6;  Bedford  Park,  Cradle  Roll,  13.31; 
Berkshire,  Aux.,  15;  Bloomine  Grove, 
Kyle  Miss.  Soc.,  40;  Brooklyn,  Nazarene 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  1,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  Ear- 
nest Workers,  25;  Buffalo,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  30:  Bancroft,  Anx.,  20,  Cradle 
Roll,  10  50.  Niagara  So.  Ch.,  Anx.  (of  wh. 
25  const.  L.  M.  Miss  K.  Mial),  35;  Can- 
dor, Anx.,  25 ;  Carthage,  Anx.,  6 ;  Chnrch- 
vllle,  Aux.,  10,  S.  S.  M.C.S.Mrs.  George 
Savage,  10;  Bast  Bloomfleld,  A  Friend, 
40;  Fairpoit,  Aux.,  20;  Greene,  Mrs.  R. 
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C.  Martin,  1,  Mrs.  W.  Kelley,  1,  Dr.  Sey- 
mour, 60  cts.;  Uopkinton,  Miss  A.  8. 
Kent,  40;  Ithaca,  Anx.,  6:  Lysauder,  Y. 
L.  Band,  5,  C.  E.  8oc.,  8.60,  Jr.  C.  B.  800^ 
10;  Massena,  Anx.,  17.41:  Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Aox.  (of  wh.  26 -const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Conklin),  45;  New  York, 
Christ  Ch.,  Infant  Class,  8. 8.,  8.26,  Man- 
hattan Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  16.47,  Pll- 
Eim  Ch.,  Aux.,  80;  Orient,  Aox.,  16,  C. 
Soc.,  15,  Jr.  C.  E.  See.,  6;  Punghkeep* 
sie,  Anx.,  62.85;  Pulaski,  Anx.,  6.32,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  8.68;  Rochester,  Soath  Ch., 
Anx.,  15;  Saugerties,  Aox.,  5;  Syracuse, 
Danforth  Ch.,  Anx.,  85,  Goodwill  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  B.  80C.,  6,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Anx., 
66.32;  Spenoerport,  Anx.,  80;  Walton, 
Aux.,  28.86;  West  Winfield,  Anx.  (with 

8 rev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  George 
ienfy,  Mrs.  Hugh  DmTis).     Less  ex- 
penses, 78J9^  738 

Totalf         739 


PHILADXLPHIA  BBAHOH. 

Philadelphia  UrancA.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.  2>.  C,  Washington,  Mt. 
Pleasant  Ch.,  Anx.,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ewell,  25; 
N.  J.,  East  Grange,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux., 
85.81;  Newark,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  15; 
Orange  Valley,  Anx.,  30.45;  Plainfleld, 
Aux.,  20;  Westfleld,  Prim.  Dept.,  8. 8., 
10.    Less  expenses,  86,  90 


Total, 


90 


HXW  JKB8ET. 

Wyckoff.—A  Friend, 

Total, 

OHIO. 

Paineeville.—L»ke    Erie    College,    Miss 


1^1  ary  Evans, 


Total, 


6 
6 


MTOHIOAV. 

Port  Huron.— ¥int  Cong.  Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  B. 


Stockwell, 


Total, 


21 


OALIFORKIA. 


Pasadena.— A  Friend, 


Total, 


CORRKOTiow.— In  Febniarv  number,  Nor- 
folk and  Pilgrim  Branch,  amount  from 
Braintree,  C.  E.  Soc.,  should  be  21  in- 
stead of  31. 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


••5 

61 

( 

TCUl,     $9,11 


; 

Mu.  A.  P.  PECK, 

0»kl«nd,C»l. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE. 
»7S  Sixth  Are.,  Ckluid.  Cal. 

Hus  GRACE  GOODHUE,  17J 

Mm.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

Mhs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
57«  Eoit  ifth  Stmt,  Oakland, 

Ladit,-  Brantk. 

ticsty  StreM,  San  FranclKO.  C«L 

;. 

CHINA. 
THE   STORY   OF  THE   SIEGE. 

BY   MRS.    ARTHUR   II.    SMITH. 

Peking,  September  iglh. 
■    Bklovbd  Friknds:  You  will,  I  think,  be  glad  of  a  little  word  before  I 
^  We  time  for  the  longer  account  of  this  marvelous  time.     My  husband  and 
\  I  have  gone  through  the  siege  of  Peking,  and  come  out  with  hearts  full  of 
praise,  and  splendidly  well,  tliank  God  !     The  Boxer  troubles  quieted  in  our 
own  field  so  that  we  reassembled  the  girls'  school  in  April.     In  May  (the 
Sth)  Misses  Grace  and  Gertrude  Wyckoffand  Mr.  Smith  and  I  left  for  mis- 
tion  meeting  at  T'ung-Cliou,  fifteen  miles  from  Peking.     We  left  Dr.  Porter 
mdhis  sister.  Miss  Mary  Porter,  alone  at  our  station,  except  as  they  had 
gnests,  and    we    meant  to  hasten  back  early  to  relieve   them.     Man   pro- 
poses!    The  Boxer  pestilence  spread  over  the  country  like  n  prairie  fire. 
With  unquiet  hearts  we  went  through  our  sessions ;  as  our  meeting  closed 
Ibe  R.  R.  line  to  Tientsin  was  out  and  the  R.  R.  junction  burned,  and  with 
Boxers  so  thick  we  could  no  longer  go  by  boat,  so  we  Shantung  people 
:ut  off  from  home.     Never  mind  ;  we  would  stay  on  and  work  quietly 
at  T'ung-Chou.     The    flames  crept    up   closer.     The  Chinese  government 
■oldiers,  set  to  guard  our  beauti'iil  new  college  buildings  and  four  lovely  new 
Mmes,  said  privately  among  themselves  their  wages  were  not  enough  to  live 
t,  and  while  they  were  about  It  they  guessed  they'd  do  some  looting  for  thcm- 
Klvesl     The  Boxers  grew  bolder.     Oue  day  we  learned  they  had  burned  a 
C133) 
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little  Cbinese  chapel  of  ours,  fourteen  inileSBway,  and  killed  many  of  the 
Christians.  We  were  no  longer  safe  in  T'ung^Chou.  God  had  kept  ub 
marvelously  there.  They  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  college  telescope  up  In. 
a  tower,  which  they  took  for  a  big  gun.  "  If  it  goes  off  it  will  de^roy  half 
of  T'ung-Chou,"  they  said. 

We  sent  up  to  Peking  to  ask  our  Minister  for  a  guard  of  marines  to 
take  us  to  the  capital.  He  refused,  for  fear  it  might  stir  up  the  people 
dangerously  to  see  foreign  soldiers  with  us.  He  told  us  to  take  a  Chinese 
guard  !  We  knew  better.  We  got  up  at  two  in  the  night,  on  June  8th « 
and  started,  a  long  train  of  carts,  and  made  that  fifteen  miles'  joumejr , 
where  we  might  have  been  wiped  out  a  thousand  times,  in  perfect  safety  * 
I  suppose  God  kept  our  enemies  from  a^ 
prior  knowledge  of  our  flight.  The  Chine^M 
soldiers  guarding  the  premises  were  as  goo^a 
as  their  word,  and  of  that  yard  full  of  beaut  > 

ful  buildings  there  isn't  one  whole  brick  left^ 

not  even  the  wall  foundations — and  all  tl^ 
beautiful  trees  cut  down  1     At  Peking  all  tl^ 
missionaries  of  Peking  and  we  of  T*ung-Chc^  ■ 
M      ^«^^^^^B  M'ent  to  the  Methodist  mission,  the  roomie^ 

&     f^^^^^m  of  all,  but  sadly  crowded  when  73  missiorx- 

^t,      .^^^B^^  aries  am)  487  Chinese  Christians  had  to  b^ 

accommodated.  The  Legation  gave  us  twenty 
marines  and  one  officer,  who  were  invaluable. 
The  missionaries  got  a  loan  of  a  few  rifles, 
and  armed  themselves  as  well  as  possible  and 
took  their  turn  at  night  and  day  duty  with  tlie 
marines.  We  had  to  keep  a  tremendously 
zealous  guard  over  the  gate ;  there  were  so 
many  Chinese  members  of  ditferent  churches  no  one  knew  tliem  all,  and  a 
Boxer  might  easily  creep  in  among  them.  We  labeled  them  "Christian," 
had  it  sewed  firmly  onto  their  clothes,  and  had  them  wear  a  turban  at  night, 
so  that  the  American  marines,  who  could  not  understand  Chinese,  would  not 
mistake  and  shoot  them  for  Boxers.  Tliere  was  a  lar^,  beautiful  chapel, 
which  would  hold  1,500.  We  American  Board  people,  about  seventy,  were 
sent  there  to  live,  almost  exactly  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and, 
tlierefore,  safest  of  all.  About  twenty  were  accommodated  with  sleeping 
room  elsewhere,  but  ttxe  rest  knew  pretty  well  how  the  little  sardine  feels  in 
liis  box.  Many  of  us  had  lost  mattresses  and  pillows,  and  had  no  sheets  <»■ 
pillowcases,  but  we  got  some  coarse  blankets^iorse  blankets,  I  | 
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nsed  the  church  cushions,  and  camped  down  on  the  floor  and  thanked  God 
we  were  safe.     One  generous  soul,  a  rich  lady,  the  granddaughter  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  Herbert  Squiers,  the  wife  of  the  First  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, gave  us  many  loads  of  beautiful  stores,  which  saved  the' lives  of  delicate 
ladies  and  pining  little  children  through  the  dreadful  siege.     In  shops  close 
bjr  we  found  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  white  rice,  vast  quantities  of  grain 
(wheat) ,  just  in  from  the  south  only  five  days  before,  any  amount  of  fodder 
br  animals,  of  which  we  had  many,  as  legation  people  are  very  fond  of  rac-. 
ng.    There  was  also  an  immense  amount  of  coal,  so  that  we  and  our  3,000 
Chinese  all  had  enough  to  eat  all  through  those  dreadful  eight  weeks  and. 
enough  fuel  to  cook  it,  though  the  crisis  came  suddenly,  and  almost  no  one 
came  in  any  degree  prepared.    Wasn't  that  marvelous  ?     The  three  thousand. 
were  refugee  Christians,  driven  away  from  home  by  the  Boxers ;  and  ser- 
vants and  workmen,  etc.     A  Methodist  missionary,  who  had  once  studied 
engineering,  by  the  aid  of  our  hundreds  of  willing  Christians,  fortified  the 
Ltegation,  with  immense  labor. 

We  had  only  very  brown  bread,  but  plenty  of  grain,  and  the  ingenious 
women  made  us  **  curried  horse  "  and  -much  variety  out  of  limited  mate- 
riak.  We  gathered  daily  and  praised  the  Lord,  and  besought  him  at  the 
morning  prayers,  though  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  hear  for  the  firing. 
People  grew  weary  and  worn  and  spent,  though  still  brave.  Again  and 
again  the  enemy  fired  our  premises,  but  the  Chinese  made  a  perfect 
fire  company,  so  docile  and  silent  and  self-controlled.  The  enemy  fired 
about  two  thousand  nine  hundred  shot  and  shell  into  our  compounds  in  those 
weeks ;  not  counting  soldiers  at  the  loopholes,  less  than  a  dozen  inside  the, 
Lq;ation  were  wounded !  We  had  a  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high  about  us,, 
and  our  enemies  fired  wildly  and  wasted  their  shot,  always  firing  too  high.. 
A^  last  they  pretended  to  wish  an  armistice  and  peace,  and  were  ominously  silent 
fer  three  weeks,  while  they  secretly  worked  at  a  mine  intended  to  blow  us  up. 
God  saw.  He  heard  our  prayers.  Their  mine  was  not  quite  done  when 
die  troops  came  marching  in,  August  14th,  and  saved  us,  and  we  could 
hardly  find  voice  to  cheer,  we  were  so  paralyzed  with  joy.  My  husband  and 
I  came  through  splendidly-  well.  It  was  marvelous,  the  strength  poured  in. 
I  felt  equal  to  such  an  amount  of  hard  work  as  I  never  did  in  hot  weather. 
I  was  never  afraid  nor  worried.  I  sailed  on  an  ocean  of  peace.  My  Father 
was  at  the  helm.  Praise  God  for  us  and  with  us,  and  ask  for  many,  not 
strong  like  ourselves,  restoring  mercies. 

When  the  siege  was  over  we  must  go  somewhere.  God  at  once  pro- 
vided for  his  own.  A  g^od  share  of  Peking  had  been  burned  by  the  Boxers 
and  the  government  troops,  but  there  was  a  goodly  part  left  untouched. 
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Manchu  princes  had  run  away  in  terror  when  they  heard  the  foreign  troopi 
were  coming,  and  near.  Into  the  palace  of  one  of  these  we  Congregation' 
alists  all  moved  with  our  250  Christians.  It  is  a  vast  place,  with  wonderfii 
buildings  and  wealth  of  elegant  silks  and  satins,  magnificent  furs  and  china 
ware,  and  many  carts  and  animals.  One  building  makes  a  beautiful  chapel 
In  one  of  the  plainest  of  the  houses  my  husband  and  I  are  keeping  house 
He  is  working  on  his  book  on  the  siege  of  Peking.  When  the  Boxers  Cami 
to  Pang-Chuang — after  the  Consul  had  warned  all  foreigners  to  go  and  th« 
Porters  had  left — the  Chinese  pastor  made  terms  with  the  head  Boxer,  am 
gave  him  a  horse  and  some  money,  and  our  houses  were  spared.  The; 
said  they  would  not  spare  the  village,  but  the  village  went  out  to  meet  then 
with  a  fine  feast,  and  they  let  it  go  unharmed.  There  are  hardly  any  mis 
sionary  homes  standing  except  in  the  places  occupied  by  soldiers,  from  th 
Great  Wall  to  the  Yellow  River,  except  those  in  humble  little  Pang-Chuang 
Under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  Governor,  who  insisted  in  wily  fashioi 
that  they  *'  must  recant  just  temporarily  to  save  their  lives,"  we  are  afrai< 
many  have,  but  do  not  know.  The  country  is  very  disturbed  still  and  ful 
of  defeated  Boxers  and  soldiers,  and  it  may  not  be  safe  to  return  this  winte 
to  Pang-Chuang.     God  will  guide. 

Our  Christians  here  are  beset  by  a  whole  new  wilderness  of  perils.  D 
pray  for  them.  We  dressed  them  and  fed  them  and  warmed  them  from  th 
generous  stores  we  found  in  this  palace,  until  we  could  get  them  work 
.  .  .  When  we  went  to  the  Legation,  a  prince  who  ocupied  a  palace  rigl- 
across  the  road  ran  away,  and  all  our  Christians  were  placed  there  (God' 
wonderful  promise  for  his  Chinese  children),  where  we  could  g^ard  thenr 
and  they  could  help  us.  They  were  hustled  off  so  hastily  from  the  Methodis 
mission  that  they  were  worse  off  than  we  even,  and  there  was  scarcely 
book  saved  in  a  girls'  Methodist  boarding  school  of  one  hundred  girls ;  the 
had  one  New  Testament  and,  I  think,  one  hymn  book.  Faith  and  lov 
were  not  left  behind,  and  tlie  prayer  meetings  through  those  weeks  were  s 
pathetic,  with  the  broken  remains  of  families  telling  where  and  how  they  lot 
the  rest.  Oh  !  pray  for  the  martyr  church  of  China  and  for  the  sore-heartec 
ashamed,  sorry  ones  who  were  weak  and  recanted.  I  believe  out  of  this  i 
to  come  the  revival  we  wrestled  for  so  long.  Profound,  tender,  gratefi 
thanks  for  your  prayers  that  carried  us  through.  There  are  a  thousan 
things  untold,  but  you  do  not  want  to  wait  for  them,  so  this  shall  go  an 
carry  so  much  love  to  all.  .  .  . 

**  He  chooseth  our  inheritance  for  us." 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS   BARROWS. 
The  followlni;  eitract  froni  a.  letter  from  Mlsi  Barrowi  gives  ub  an  Inalght  Into  the 
ha;  life  and  varied  eipeiience*  of  a  misdonarj' : — 

Miss  Cozad  and  I  came  down  from  our  summer  rest  the  ist  of  Septeni- 
ber,  Rnd  our  time  from  then  until  the  Conference  was  largely  taken  up 
with  helping  our  friends  from  China.  Among  these  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodrich  and  their  children  with  us  for  some 
time  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  go  on,  and  heard  thrilling  accounts 
of  their  deliverances. 

I  need  not  write  you  of  the  Conference  at  this  late  day.     We  all  felt 

tt»t  it  was  very  helpful.     The  firatemal  feeling  among  all  who  were  there 

was  very  delightful,  and  as  I  looked  over  that  company  of  earnest  men  and 

mmien,  the  feeling  which  came  to  me  most  strongly  was  of  the  power  they 
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ought  to  be  and  must  be  in  this  country  if  fully  consecrated  to  tlie  Lord 
and  filled  with  his  Spirit.  Perhaps  that  is  what  we  need  most  to  pray  for. 
The  reports,  when  they  are  out,  will,  I  am  sure,  he  of  use  to  you  at  home 
as  well  as  here. 

We  put  off  opening  the  school  till  the  first  of  November,  on  account  of 
the  Conference.  We  have  two  second-year  women,  one  of  them  connected 
with  and  supported  by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  there  are 
four  new  women  of  the  regular  pupils,  and  one^or  two  more  who  come 
irregularly.  They  are  not  prodigies  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  but  we  feel 
that  in  character  and  experience  they  are  fitted  to  become  good  workers. 
Comparing  our  school  with  other  schools  for  training  Christian  workers,  we 
find  we  are  not  behind  them  in  point  of  number's ;  and  we  helipve  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  blessedness  of  full  consecration  is  going  to 
be  more  widely  known,  and  when  there  will  be  mprie  seeking  tojarepare  for 
direct  work.  *   -^y       ..•" 

Miss  Cozad  is  taking  my  part  of  the  teaching  with^heir  own   till  Ne 
Year's,  in  order  to  let  me  do  a  little  touring.;  and  we  hkve  besides  two  Ja 
anese  teachers — an  evangelist  who  comes  up  from  Akashi  three  times  a  week 
and  a  woman  who  gives  us  all  of  her  time.     We  get  our  music  as  usua 
from  the  college.     We  try  to  give  them  just  as  good  preparation  for  their" 
work  as  though  there  were  more  of  them. 

I  have  just  spent  a  week  with  the  dear  Tomba  church,  of  which  I  am  so^ 
fond,  having  for  my  helper  there  our  graduate  of  last  year,  who  is  doings 
good  work,  and  the  pastor,  who  was  our  constant  companion.  He  is  no 
longer  a  young  man.  He  was  the  first  convert  in  Toniba  sixteen  years 
ago  or  so,  and  has  been  a  Bible  seller  and  evangelist  for  many  years.  He 
had  one  year  in  the  special  theological  at  the  Doshisha,  but  has  often 
mourned  his  lack  of  preparation  for  the  work,  and  been  tempted  to  give 
it  up.  While  I  was  at  home,  however,  he  was  able  to  come  to  a  full  de- 
cision to  consecrate  such  powers  as  he  has  to  the  Lord,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  this  service,  and  is  very  happy  in  it.  He  was 
ordained  last  year.  We  had  a  delightful  Sabbath.  Forty  of  the  **  saints" 
came  together  for  the  communion  service,  some  of  them  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,  and  two  were  baptized.  We  had  a  congregation  of  sixty 
in  the  little  church  In  Hinokiyama.  Many  of  the  Christians  there  are  such 
stanch,  stable  men  and  women,  always  the  same,  and  children  brought  up 
in  the  faith  are  growing  into  earnest  Christian  men  and  women.  It  does 
my  heart  good.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  where  Dr.  Gordon  did  such  good 
work,  and  they  mourn  for  him  as  for  a  father.  As  a  mission  we  feel 
greatly  bereaved.     The  loss  comes  as  a  personal  grief  to  every  one  of  us. 
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For  him,  doubtless,  it  is  blessed,  but  who  will  be  sent  to  take  his  place? 
I  found  new  proof  in  this  tour  of  the  readiness  of  people  to  hear  the  truth 
if  only  there  is  some  one  to  take  it  to  them. 

Coming  home  from  Tomba  we  were  just  upon  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
as  it  was  to  be  here  this  year  it  meant  some  busy  hours  in  preparation. 
Seventeen  sat  down  at  our  long  table  well  supplied  with  good  things,  and 
a  pleasant,  social  hour  was  followed  by  services  at  the  Union  Church,  where 
we  had  a  good  address  from  Dr.  Hail,  of  Osaka,  and  the  good  old  songs 
stirred  our  patriotic  hearts. 

Miss  Dudley  is  making  her  preparations  to  leave  the  4th  of  January.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  anticipate,  only  as  we  know  it  will  be  good  for 
her. 

We  are  to  have  a  wedding  here  to-night.  A  young  man  whom  we  have 
known  for  some  years,  and  who  is  working  for  Mr.  Ishii,  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  in  Okayama,  is  taking  a  wife,  and  as  her  home  is  unchristian 
and  he  has  none  he  wanted  to  come  here.  I  must  go  now  and  help  put 
the  room  in  readiness.     Mr.  Osada  is  to  perform  the  ceremony. 


»•• 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  MARION  M.  WEBSTER. 

Bailundu,  W.  C.  a.,  Oct.  24,  1900. 

Wk  go  to  kindergarten  at  half  past  eight,  and  it  has  been  eleven  o'clock 

every  day  so  far  when  we  get  out.     After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  when 

we  get  things  in  running  order  and  a  regular  plan  of  work  laid  out,  we 

hope  we  shall  not  have  to  spend  so  much  time  preparing  for  the  next  day's 

work.     We  plan  to  get  through  by  half  past  ten,  letting  the  children  out 

fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  earlier.     As  I  cannot  sing,  and  Mrs.  Moftat  is  not 

familiar  with  the  Umbundu  songs,  Mrs.  Stover  is  helping  with  the  opening 

exercises  for  a  time. 

We  have  children  enough  to  keep  several  teachers  busy.  We  had  forty 
the  first  day,  and  the  number  is  increasing ;  yesterday  we  had  fifty.  They 
are  a  wild,  unruly  brood,  about  as  unmanageable  as  so  many  chickens  would 
be.  Mrs.  Moffat  has  excellent  ideas  and  methods  of  work,  which,  if  we 
can  carry  out — and  I  think  we  can — in  a  moderated  form,  we  shall  make  our 
kindergarten  a  success. 

It  is  all  new  work  to  me.  Heretofore  there  have  always  been  children 
who  were  old  enough  to  learn  to  read,  and  I  have  taken  them  into  another 
room  and  given  them  lessons  in  reading  and  sewing  while  Mrs.  Fay  and 
Miss  Fay  had  Charge  of  the  kindergarten  proper.    That  class  we  have  sent 
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into  the  senior  schools,  for  Mrs.  Moffat  needs  my  help  with  the  little  ones. 
In  the  afternoon  I  go  into  the  other  school  at  half  past  one,  and  it  is 
nearly  half  past  five  every  day  before  I  get  out.  Mrs.  Moffat  is  helping  in 
the  boys'  department ;  takes  three  of  the  most  advanced  classes.  Then  four 
of  the  older  boys,  when  they  are  through  with  their  own  lessons,  each  take 
a  class  of  four  or  five  boys.  Without  all  this  help  I  never  could  get  through. 
The  attendence,  so  far,  is  larger  than  last  year.  We  opened  with  something 
over  fifty,  tlie  second  day  had  eighty,  and  the  number  has  increased  every 
day  since,  until  yesterday  we  had  ninety-eight  present. 

My  evenings  are  all  occupied,  too,  except  Saturday,  and  that  evening  I 
will  reserve  for  myself;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evening^  are  given 
to  a  class  in  English — the  same  class  I.  had  last  year  in  school.  That  time  in 
school  is  given  this  year  to  another  beginners*  class  in  English.  These  boys 
did  not  want  to  give  up  English  entirely,  nor  did  I  want  to  have  them,  so 
1  told  them  they  could  have  three  evenings  each  week.  They  are  reading  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  some  time  is  devoted  to  talking.  They  are  doing 
very  well,  indeed,  in  talking.  The  new  class  are  mostly  young  boys,  some 
of  them  very  bright,  and  I  think  they  will  do  better  than  the  older  ones  have 
done.  1  shall  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not.  Thursday  evening  is  the 
regular  church  prayer  meeting,  and  Friday  evening  our  English  prayer 
meeting  and  Bible-study  class.  Next  week  I  must  try  and  get  some  work 
done  in  my  flower  garden.  I  have  sewing,  too,  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
Christmas  is  coming,  which  means  a  lot  of  extra  work  for  everyone.  But  I 
must  not  look  ahead  or  I  shall  get  discouraged.  **  One  day  at  a  time,"  that 
is  sufficient 

One  day  last  week  we  had  the  excitement  of  a  §re  on  the  station.  Only 
one  family  was  made  houseless  by  it,  but  had  the  wind  been  blowing  in  a 
little  diiferent  direction  the  Stover's  house  would  surely  have  caught,  and  if 
theirs  had  burned  there  would  have  been  no  saving  mine.  The  house  that 
burned  was  one  that  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  Mr.  Stover's  garden,  and  was 
being  temporarily  occupied  by  a  family  who  are  building.  It  caught  from 
some  rubbish  Mr.  Stover  was  having  burned  in  his  garden.  The  house  was 
some  distance  off,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  danger.  A  large  clump  of 
bananas  were  g^rowing  near  vvhere  the  fire  was  started  and  between  the  fire 
and  the  house.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  scorched  by  the  fire  and  after  a 
time  became  dry.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  came  up,  the  banana  leaves 
cnugfht,  and  the  wind  carried  the  fire  across  the  intervening  space  into  the 
grass  roof.  The  boy  who  saw  it  said  it  went  off  like  gunpowder.  It  hap- 
pened at  noon,  just  as  we  sat  down  to  the  dinner  table.  There  were  only  a 
few  bovs  around,  for  that  day  nearly  everyone  had  gone  to  the  woods.  It 
seemed  useless  to  try  to  save  the  house,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  roof  was  all 
ablaze.  They  saved  nearly  all  their  goods  and  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
house.  With  green  bushes  and  water  they  kept  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
any  of  the  other  houses  around.  On  the  garden  side  there  was  a  lot  of  very 
tall,  dry  gfrass,  and  the  tufts  of  burning  grass  from  the  roof  falling  into  it 
kept  settinor  it  afire.  As  soon  as  the  roof  fell  in  the  real  danger  was  over, 
and  the  fire  was  put  out  entirely  very  soon  with  water.     We  found  the  irri- 
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gating  ditch  was  worth  a  good  deal  just  then.  The  family  have  found  other 
shelter  until  their  own  house  is  finished,^  and  we  are  all  thankful  no  greater 
damage  was  done. 

Some  days  ago  the  mail  carriers  returned,  but  they  did  not  bring  us  any 
mail.  No  steamer  came  to  Benguella  at  that  time.  We  were  disappointed 
not  to  get  our  mail,  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  imtil  next  time. 
I  hope  this  will  not  mean  a  change  of  steamers  again.  The  report  is  that 
trade  at  Benguella  is  falling  off,  and  we  hear  that  the  price  of  rubber  in  the 
interior  has  gone  up  so  much  within  the  last  year  that  it  is  no  longer  profit- 
able for  the  people  of  Bihe  and  Bailundu  to  go  in  for  it.  Within  the  last 
few  months,  since  the  caravans  from  the  interior  are  returning,  carriers 
have  become  very  plenty.  At  all  the  stations,  except  Cisamba,  we  are 
getting  more  carriers  than  we  need.  It  is  said  that  some  even  brought  their 
cloth  home  rather  than  buy  rubber  at  the  price  demanded.  Rubber  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  much  in  demand  at  Benguella  as  it  has  been,  so  that  while 
the  price  in  the  interior  is  going  up,  the  price  at  the  coast  is  not.  We  are 
not  sorry  to  learn  that  trade  is  falling  off,  and  we  trust  it  will  continue  to^ 
I  overheard  Samesele  say  yesterday  that  it  was  not  rubber  they  wanted  now 
but  slaves.  I  think  it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  at  least  three  hun- 
dred slaves  leave  Benguella  every  month,  and  that  number  has  been  known 
to  leave  on  one  steamer.  It  is  a  sad  condition  of  things,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
remedied? 


>•< 


YEREBAKAN  REVISITED. 

BY  MISS  CHARLOTTE  D.  SPENCER. 

Manook,  preacher  from  Yerebakan,  had  come  down  to  Fekke.  I  went 
back  with  him,  reaching  Yerebakan  about  seven  o'clock.  We  were  about 
six  hours  on  the  way,  winding  around  the  mountain  peaks,  dipping  down 
into  the  valley,  and  following  for  a  time  a  mountain  stream,  then  climbing 
again  to  the  mountain  tops. 

About  an  hour  this  side  of  Yerebakan  we  stopped  at  a  small  Armenian 
village  where,  as  yet,  the  gospel  light  has  not  entered.  I  understood  from 
Preacher  Manook  that  many  occasional  attempts  had  been  made  to  arouse 
interest,  but  so  for  they  are  very  bitter  and  prejudiced.  The  Armenian 
priest  of  Yerebakan  presides  over  this  village  also,  and  joined  the  group  of 
people  who  gathered  around  us.  They  seemed  pleased  to  have  us  stop,  and 
showed  their  hospitality  by  ser\'^ing  us  with  Turkish  coffee  in  tiny  cups  and 
to  apples.  The  latter  they  insisted  on  our  taking  with  us,  though  they  were 
the  last  from  their  tree,  and  their  grape  harvest  had  been  ruined  a  few  days 
before  by  a  heavy  hailstorm.  Yerebakan  lies  on  the  sloping  mountain  side, 
looking,  as  its  name  (one  who  looks  to  the  earth)  implies,  into  the  valley 
before  it,  and  almost  over  the  panorama  of  peaks  and  mountain  heads 
beyond,  something  like  Fekke,  yet  with  a  more  limited  prospect.  But  the 
air  18  good,  and  a  goodly  number  of  trees  take  from  the  barrenness  of  its 
appearance,  for  the  houses  are  nearly  all  earth-colored.  We  settled  ourselves 
in  the  girls'  schoolroom,  adjoininor  the  church  building,  both  of  which  were 
among  the  improvements  in  which  I  took  great  satisfaction.    The  church  is 
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neatly  built,  with  two  pillars  supporting  its  roof;  it  is  well  lighted  and 
roomy  for  a  village  church,  and  itiT  graded  yard  is  shaded  by  a  fine  old 
walnut.  I  remember  well  the  old  dark  building,  not  half  the  size  of  this, 
with  its  brown  mud  walls  and  floor,  which  used  to  stand  here,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  change.  To  Rev.  J.  C.  Martin,  our  station  missionary,  now  in 
America,  belongs  the  praise  of  this  improvement.  The  brethren  began  to 
come  in  at  once  with  hearty  welcome,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  again  the 
old  faces  and  greet  the  new.  Not  many  of  the  women  could  stop  for  more 
than  a  word  of  greeting  at  this  time,  for  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  neigh- 
boring hill  where  tlie  flocks  of  goats  and  the  milkers  were  gathered. 

Among  those  who  thus  came  was  Turvanda  Hanum — a  dear  woman  who 
was  one  of  our  valued  teachers  when  I  left  the  home  in  '84 ;  since  married 
and  settled  in  her  native  village,  where  she  is  a  power  for  good  among  the 
women.  She  invited  me  to  the  hill  at  milking  time,  saying  it  was  a  good 
time  to  mingle  with  the  women  socially.  I  went  several  times,  and  aside 
from  their  pleased  friendliness  it  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  owners 
knew  their  own  when  to  me  they  looked  so  alike ;  and  to  see  the  goats 
respond  when  called  by  name.  The  milker  sits  with  her  pail  before  her  and 
another  backs  the  goat,  which  is  milked  from  behind,  up  to  her,  holding  it  to 
prevent  accident.  At  this  time  of  year  each  goat  gives  but  a  teacupful  or 
less,  yet  no  one  neglected  the  "  muckles."  In  the  week  that  I  remained  here 
I  visited  all  the  houses.  Evangelical  and  Gregorian — a  hundred  in  all.  I 
found  the  people  invariably  cordial,  and  so  grieved  if  I,  by  mistake,  passed 
any  by,  that  I  had  to  go  back  and  hunt  them  up.  We  had  many  earnest 
talks,  and  T  could  but  wish  that  I  might  respond  to  the  oft-expressed  wish 
and  stay  a  month  or  more  among  them.  Of  the  hundred  houses  here  forty- 
five  are  Evangelical.  The  church  numbers  fifty-seven  members,  of  which 
fourteen  have  been  added  this  year.  I  counted  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
the  congregation  on  Sunday ;  eighty  of  them  women  and  girls.  Of  course 
a  good  many  were  Gregorians.  The  boys'  school  last  year  numbered  forty ; 
the  girls'  school  thirty.  Here,  again,  were  several  who  wished  to  place  their 
girls  in  the  Hadjin  Home,  but  were  not  ready  to  give  money,  and  we  could 
take  no  more  in. 

The  Wednesday  noon    meeting  was  well    attended,  over   seventy  being 
present,  and  on  Sunday  noon  we  held  another  meeting  for  them  in  the  girls' 
schoolroom,  which  was  filled.     This  meeting  is  usually  devoted  to  young 
women  and  girls.     At  the  same  time  a  meeting  for  young  men  and  boys  was 
held  in  the  church.     The  preacher — Manook — seems  to  have  strong  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  the  number  of  young  men  in  the  audience  was  remark- 
able.    I  noticed  that  the  congregations  at  the  Tuesday  evening  (lecture)  and 
the  Thursday  evening  (prayer)  meeting  were  largely  made  up  of  young 
men.     Their  singing  was  a  much  better  grade  than   I  expected  to  hear, 
and  these  young:  "^c"  have  raised  money  for  a  twenty-five  dollar  organ  for 
their  church.     I  found  the  village  larger,  the  houses  recently  builf  in  much 
neater,  better  stvle  than  the  old  ones,  and  the  people,  especially  the  Evan- 
gelicals, greatly  improved  over  the  old  days.     It  was  here  that  the  women 
used  to  say  to  me,  '*  What  does  God  care  for  what  we  do  and  are — here  on 
this  lonely  mountain  top?" 
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The  Gregorians  have,  besides  their  old  priest,  a  teacher  who  had  one  year 
in  the  St.  Paul's  Institute  at  Tarsus,  and  feels  himself  qualified  for  any 
work.  Whenever  the  iron  is  rung  for  Evangelistic  services,  his  rings  out  for 
a  like  service,  even  to  the  mid-week  lecture  for  the  women.  His  zeal  is  com- 
mendable, but  from  what  I  could  see  and  hear  I  fear  he  is  but  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  GERTRUDE  WYCKOFF. 

Miss  Gertrude  WyckofTs  letter  is  of  especial  interest  in  giving  us  glimpses  of  life 
among  Chinese  Christians : — 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  such  a  tender  funeral  service — that  of  a  little 
girl  five  years  old,  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene,  who  for  several  weeks 
had  been  in  Pao-ting-fu  awaiting  relief  from  their  confinement  by  the  allied 
troops.  They  had  no  place  to  bury  the  little  girl  in  Pao-ting-fu,  and,  living 
in  an  official  Chinese  family,  they  were  not  allowed  to  keep  the  coffin  in  the 
place,  but  had  to  leave  it  in  a  temple.  When  the  troops  reached  there  they 
demanded  it  and  brought  it  with  them.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  they  could 
lay  her  to  rest  in  a  cemetery,  with  Christian  friends  to  sympathize  with  them  ; 
10  glad  are  they,  too,  that  she  died  of  disease  and  was  not  murdered. 

The  other  day  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Chinese  baby,  the  child  of  a 
Tung-chou  graduate.     It  was  the  sweetest  funeral  of  a  Chinese  I  ever  saw. 
A  little  coffin  had  been  prepared  for  the  child ;  the  oldest  brother  had  pre- 
pared a  head-board  for  the  grave  with  the  name  and  date  of  death ;  the 
family,  old  and  young,  hovered  around  the  coffin  in  a  way  so  expressive  of 
their  love.     They  had  not  been  afraid  to  have  the  brothers  and  sisters  look 
at  the  dead  baby  and  touch  its  lifeless  face  and  hands.     The  heathen  fear  a 
dead  body  so,  and  shrink  from  having  children  near  it.     The  sisters  cried 
genuine  tears ;  the  mother  also.     Miss  Porter  took  over  a  few  white  flowers, 
and  the  mother  tried  to  put  them  into  the  little  hand,  saying,  ^^  He  couldn't 
hold  it ! "     Then  when  thejr  were  about  to  nail  on  the  cover  she  6tooF>ed 
over  and  kissed  the  little  face  and  said,  ^^  I  shall  not  see  you  any   more." 
When  we  went  in  her  first  words  were,  "He's  at  rest."     Such  genuine  love 
and  tenderness  we  seldom  see  among  the  Chinese.     This  family  is  a  beauti- 
ful Christian  family,  and  this  last  manifestation  of  love  for  a  dead  babv  was 
to  us  a  full  testimony  to  an  understanding  of  much  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  sincere  appreciation  of  it. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Grace,  in  which  she  tells  me  she  is  well  and  very 
happy.  If  the  railroad  is  completed  she  will  doubtless  visit  me  some  time 
this  winter. 

The  streets  of  Tientsin  are  most  interesting  now.  People  who  visited  the 
World's  Fair  in  America  say  it  is  like  the  Midway.  Such  a  gathering  of 
the  representatives  of  so  many  nations.  The  soldiers  of  each  in  their  re- 
spective uniforms,  and  business  done  in  the  various  peculiar  ways,  makes  the 
place  so  unlike  what  it  was.  The  Sheiks  are  very  interesting,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions among  them  are  marked  by  their  headgear.  Merchants,  Moham- 
medans, rahputs  and  lervantSi  the  French  from  Algeria  in  their  red  fez,  the 
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Germans  with  their  hehnets,  the  little  Japs,  the  trim-looking  C 
soldiers  of  the  Wei  Hai  Wei  (British)  regiment,  our  fine-looking  Am< 
and  the  British,  together  with  the  Italians  and  the  Russian  and  Fre 
these  all  we  see  daily.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  on  the  street,  but 
sary  errands  take  us  out  occasionally. 


»•« 


A  WORKINGMAN'S   THREE  MOTTOES. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  workingman's  magazine  in  Britain,  a  Christie 
chanic  wrote  an  article  on  his  *'  Three  Mottoes."  They  were,  "  I  and 
"God  and  I,"  "God  and  not  I."  The  paper  was  a  simple  history 
three  stages  of  his  service  as  a  disciple.  First,  when  he  conceived 
work  as  his  own,  and  asked  God's  help ;  then  when  he  thought  of  th< 
as  God's,  and  himself  as  a  co-worker  in  it ;  but  the  last  and  most  restl 
successful  stage,  when  he  saw  God  as  the  one  great  worker,  and  him 
only  an  instrument,  taken  up,  fitted  for  service,  and  used  in  God's  w 
time. 

Nothing  is  more  needful  than  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  simply  an( 
tools  in  His  hand  ;  and  the  highest  perfection  of  a  tool  is  that  it  is  abs* 
ready  for  the  workman  and- perfectly  passive  in  his  grasp. 

When  we  learn  this  lesson,  that  it  is  His  yoke  we  take  on  us,  ai 
burden  that  we  bear,  we  cease  to  feel  any  of  that  care  which  implie 
sponsibility  we  cannot  sustain  and  an  anxiety  we  cannot  endure.  T 
an  ability  we  do  not  possess,  a  strength  we  cannot  command,  a  resi 
cannot  control.  Obedience  is  ours,  and  only  obedience.  He  assun 
responsibility,  both  for  tlie  command  and  the  consequences. — TAe  M. 
ary  Review. 
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Life  and  Liobt  for  Vvbman 


THE   GREAT  COMMISSION. 


SEKAPH    M. 


Go  forth  into  the  worJd  and  preatii 
My  Gospel,"  saith  the  Lorii. 

All  power  IS  given  unto  Me, 
I  will  you  help  accord  J 
Go  forlh ! " 


Baptize  ye  in  the  name  of  God 

The  Fttther,  and  the  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghobt.  teaching  Ihose  IhingK 

I  in  the  tvorld  have  done  \ 
Go  forth ! 


igth  I  give  to  you ;  I  am 
Vour  lilaBter.  Saviour,  l.ord, 
And  will  be  with  rou  always.     Seek 
No  other  ^reat  reward; 
Go  forth ! 


The  world  I> 


:y  wilh  its  load 
,  but  quickly  Ro 


Wen  die  while  vou  delay; 
Go  forth  1" 
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INDIA. 
ONE  OF  DR.  BISSELL'S  PATIENTS. 

BY   MRS.    W.    O.    BALLANTINB,    OP   RAHURI,,  INDIA. 

The  sun,  blood  red,  was  at  last  sinking  behind  the  old  well  in  the  mission 
compound.  Doves  which  had  spent  the  burning  hours  of  the  day  in  its  cool 
recesses  now  flew  away  to  the  river.  The  great  leather  buckets  came  up 
full  for  the  last  time — the  driver  ending  his  song  and  releasing  his  oxen  at 
the  same  time.  The  goolmore  trees  grew  more  crimson  in  the  slant  li|^ 
and  the  long  line  of  bamboos  changed  from  tender  green  to  gold.  FhNft 
afar  came  the  smell  of  rain  falling  on  long-parched  ground.  It  was  a  Jun^ 
evening  in  Rahuri. 

The  ^^  Mem  Sahib"  put  away  the  garments  she  was  cutting  out  for  tiht 
schoolgirls'  sewing,  and  taking  a  stout  walking-stick,  as  a  protection  fion 
snakes  or  mad  dogs,  which  prevail  at  this  time  of  year,  set  out  to  find  « 
breath  of  fresher  air  outside  the  town.  Just  then  one  of  thofte  silent  native 
figures  stepped  into  the  driveway,  and,  making  a  salaam,  stood  Mocking 
further  progress. 

"  What  is  it,  Ganpatrao?  " 

"  My  wife  is  very  sick,"  he  said. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  if  you  did  not  send  her  to  the  Poona 
Hospital?"  I  said,  heartlessly.     He  bowed  in  assent. 

"  But  you  are  our  mother,  and  we  the  poor  children.  Will  not  Mem 
Sahib  come  to  a  poor  man's  house?" 

This  was  all  policy,  for  he  was  both  proud  of  his  house  and  caste,  and 
determined  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  all  things.  So  walking  together  through 
the  dusty,  darkening  streets,  filled  with  droves  of  cattle  and  goats  cominor 
home  for  the  night,  past  groups  of  children  who  walked  backwards  to  watch 
us  out  of  sight,  we  came  to  the  kunbi  wada.  All  about  us  the  women  at 
their  stone  mills  were  grinding  grain  for  their  evening  meal.  They  wove 
our  names  into  their  song  as  they  saw  us  pass. 

At  Ganpatrao's  house  a  native  Guru,  or  holy  man,  was  performing  with 
lemons,  charms  and  ??tafitras  for  Gangubai*s  relief.  He  quickly  disappeared 
as  we  came  in  sight.  Gangubai's  case  was  far  beyond  ordinary  skill.  The 
'*  Dr.  Sahib  "  was  in  some  distant  part  of  his  district  louring,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  telegrams  or  messengers.  Would  Ganpatrao  send  for  the  lady  doctor 
of  Ahmednagar?     Yes,  he  would. 

In  the  morning  she  came,  cheerful,  and  quite  as  if  she  had  come  on  a 
picnic.     She  went  off  at  once  with  the  tanga  pretty  well  filled  with  hospital 
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■upplieg.  Quite  a  difficult  operation  was  called  for  and  was  successfully 
ptrfonned,  and  the  patient  had  about  an  even  chance  for  life,  or  would  have 
udwith  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  a  well-ordered  hospital.  In  that  place 
ow  could  she  get  well  ? 

How  the  hours  sped  away  in  the  doctor's  company !  What  amusing  and 
ithetic  stories  she  told  of  her  patients,  at  the  same  time  observing  strict 


professional  reticence,  which  was  Just  as  charming  as  her  confidence.  It  was 
"hen  she  told  all  about  little  Babu,  who  might  have  lived  had  the  hospital 
wen  ready  to  receive  him, — the  dear  little  victim  of  his  clii Id-mother's  igno- 
Mceand  carelessness.  Then  there  was  the  bitter  history  of  the  child  wife 
'f  ten  years  and  her  terrible  Mohammedan  lord  and  master.  And  I  heard 
itwut  my  own  little  Rangu,  my  sweet  singing  bird,  rescued  from  a  cruel 
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step-fatlier  miJ  sent  to  Ahmeilnagar  for  safe  keeping.  How  ul 
heartless  relatives  crowded  about  her  as  she  was  dying,  pretending 
love  for  her,  the  step-father  himself  praising  her  meek  and  gentle  ■ 
She  is  forever  safe  now,  and  her  exit  from  this  hard  life  was  miitle  ' 
and  beautiful  to  her  by  this  doctor's  loving  care. 

The  day  ended,  and  Dr.  Bissell  left  me  to  do  what  could  be  done  for 
gubai.     The  first  morning 
to  be  nurse.     I   did  shrink 
going  alone  into  that  heathe 
unfriendly  court,  so  took  thi 
dren's  native  nurse   with    n 
wus  politely  requested  not  to 
[hat  Christian  woman  tliersi 
Morning  after  moming,drtv 
near  to  the  house  as  the  «ri 
tlie  street  allowed,  I  then  tot 
tilings  in   my  arms  and  tii 
the  narrower  courts  mcbe 
house.      The   mother-in-tMi 
usually  waiting  outside,  her 
nngry  and  loud,  her  persoi 
nr.ited  with  immense  nose  « 
jewels — necklaces,     bangles 
anklets.      A  second  wife 
times  appeared,   whose   be 
sympathy  with  the  mother^i 
Wits   that  they   shared    the 
that  Gangubai  would  die.  G 
|iai  was  the  favorite  wife  ;  fo 
siie  not  the  mother  of  Krish 
a  handsome  boy  who  tendi 
am  birds,  when  he  could  get 
norethan  half  of  the  time. 
all  room.     If  there  was  a  window  it  was 
.mall,  and  going  inside  out  of  the  intense  sui 
could  be  seen.     After  feeling  about  in  thi 
k  pbced  in  an  earthen  lamp.     Then  I  sa 
.as — almost  pulseless,  and  so  cold.     Xo  m 


father's  cattle  .-iml  guarded  the  crops  fr 
from  school,  which  was 
Tlie  house  was  one  si 
opL-ned.  The  door  was 
not  one  object  in  tlie  rooi 
r  could  light  a  bit  of  w 
patient — nearly  dead  she 


red  the  rough  cords  of  the  bed  ;  one  of  her  old  garments,  folded,  C( 
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ber.  Hot  gruel  from  the  bungalow,  put  in  bottles  and  concealed  from 
unfriendly  eyes  by  a  towel  and  the  prevailing  darkness,  slie  could  drink, 
with  exceeding  care.  I  did  what  must  be  done  for  her,  avoiding  any  con- 
lictwith  her  household  furnishings,  piled  to  the  ceiling  of  that  little  room, 
where  even  a  touch  of  mine  would  bring  defilement  to  them,  if  not  some. 
tiling  more  tangible  upon  my  own  (tend. 


One  morning  tliere  was  an  ominous  quiet  in  the  court — no  neighbors,  no 
mother-in-law  or  second  wife,  and  the  door  was  tightly  shut. 

"  Shall  I  come  in,  Gnngubai?  " 

Afterawhilelheardhersaying  weakly  :  "  Go  away  ;  let  me  die.  Don't  come 
any  more."    I  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  in.   She  was  crying,  and  said : 
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*'  They  are  very  angry — they  will  kill  my  husband  if  you  come  any  more 

I  want  to  die.  Our  people  can  do  terrible  things.  A  man  disappears,  and 
who  shall  say  where  he  is  gone?"  I  was  afraid  but  tried  to  comfort  her. 
"  You  shall  not  die.  No  one  will  harm  your  husband.  Is  not  the  Sahib 
here?     They  will  not  dare." 

As  the  woman  grew  better  Ganpatrao  came  every  few  days  for  medicine. 
He  professes  great  gratitude;  but  who  knows  what  is  passing  in  his  mind? 
He  has  lost  much  from  famine,  in  cattle  and  crops,  and  his  fields  have 
passed  under  mortgages  to  government  for  taxes.  Perhaps  he  looks  for 
help,  but  Gang^bai  loves  us. 

Months  afterwards  the  children,  their  nurse  and  I,  one  sunshiny  morning 
walked  over  the  sandy  country  road  to  Gang^bai's  house  which  she  lives 
in  during  the  harvest,  to  be  near  the  fields.  She  is  still  thin  and  pale,  but 
much  better.  The  men  are  all  away  at  their  work.  All  her  neighbors 
gather  about  under  a  wide-spreading  tamarind  tree  and  around  her  door  and 
listen  to  '*  God's  story."  It  is  enough  to  make  one  happy  for  life  to  have 
had  one  chance  to  speak  to  these  women  when  they  want  to  listen.  The 
grind  of  their  daily  life  gives  way  for  a  few  brief  moments  to  thoughts  of 
God  as  our  father,  who  cares  for  us  and  loves  us  always. 

"  What  is  that  new  house  for,  Gangubai?  "  we  ask.  "  My  husband  made 
it  for  me  because  I  am  well.  There  is  a  god  in  there  and  we  worship."" 
"Do  you  like  this?"  '*  The  Mem  Sahib  knows  that  I  lift  up  my  heart  to 
the  one  God." 

Certain  words  of  long  ago  come  to  my  mind  :  *'  When  I  bow  down  myself 
in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thing." 

Here  is  this  one  Hindu  woman's  life,  dark  enough,  yet  with  a  little  light 
in  it — like  that  of  her  darkened  home — burning  at  best  but  dimly,  the  wick 
often  falling  back  into  the  lamp,  going  nearly  out,  and  then  replaced  and 
trimmed  by  some  friendly  hand. 

"How  is  my  patient?"  Dr.  Bissell  asks.  **  I  hope  some  day  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  out  from  her  people." 

She  is  only  one  of  thousands — not  quite  Hindu  at  heart  yet  not  very  much 
Christian,  either ;  hedged  about  by  religion  which  is  mainly  caste  and  all- 
powerful  custom.  Within  the  next  few  years  we  shall  see  changes  which 
now  we  do  not  dream  of.  It  is  worth  our  most  lovincr  service  or  most  gen- 
erous gfifts,  and  our  most  earnest  prayers,  this  work  of  bringing  these  higlier 
castes  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 


/^.] 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTH  INDL\. 

BY  MRS.  J.   P.  JONBS9  MADURA,    INDIA. 

Our  schools  in  India  must  be  conducted  upon  various  principles,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  children  for  which  they  are  intended.  Boys  are  sent 
to  school  with  one  clear  idea  in  their  minds — to  pass  as  many  examinations 
as  possible.  We  must  have  the  most  efficient  teachers  and  they  must  be  well 
trained,  or  we  shall  not  compete  successfully  with  the  multitude  of  other 
schools  all  over  the  country.  Government  keeps  us  generously  in  the  higher 
grades,  but  it  insists  upon  holding  us  rigidly  to  rule  and  measurements.  The 
young  Hindu  responds  to  these  efibrts,  and  goes  on  from  class  to  class,  often 
reaching  matriculation  at  an  age  so  early  that  any  Western  father  or 
mother  would  be  appalled.  Our  mission  schools  must  be  able  to  pass  their 
pupils,  or  no  one  will  attend. 

When  we  come  to  the  schools  for  girls  or  boys  of  the  lower  classes  there 
is  no  such  interest  felt  in  education.  The  girl  is  often  loved,  petted  and 
valued,  but  it  is  of  no  moment  that  she  should  learn  to  read  or  write.  The 
poor  village  boy  must  watch  the  cattle  or  drive  the  goats.  He  can  be  nothing 
better  than  a  servant  at  best.  Therefore,  in  schools  for  these  classes  we 
must  make  them  not  only  efficient  but  interesting.  Among  all  our  schools, 
those  for  Hindu  girls  are  perhaps  most  interesting  to  strangers,  and  it  is 
hard  to  measure  or  imagine  the  real  extent  of  the  influences  that  flow  from 
them. 

Not  very  long  before  leaving  India  I  attended  the  opening  of  the  North 
Gate  School  building.  There  had  been  a  North  Gate  School  for  many 
years,  but  the  building  was  old  and  crowded  and  badly  situated,  and  after 
much  tribulation  the  new  building  was  ready.  The  opening  exercises  were 
held  in  the  large  upper  room,  and  there  were  the  usual  addresses,  garlands 
and  song^.  One  of  these  has  remained  in  my  memory.  A  class  of  eight 
or  ten  Hindu  girls  sang  in  Tamil  *' Jesus  Bids  us  Shine,"  and  held  lighted 
candles  to  illustrate  the  song.  But  the  lattice  let  in  the  air  on  every  side, 
the  west  monsoon  was  blowing  strongly,  and  the  candles  would  go  out. 
The  children  kept  relighting  them  at  one  another's  candles,  and  they  never 
all  went  out  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  exercise  was  to  me  a  parable,  show- 
ing how  very  hard  it  would  be  for  these  little  ones  to  shine  for  Jesus,  with 
so  much  about  them  to  shadow  and  darken  the  light.  And  yet  there  are 
happy  histories  of  Hindu  girls  who  have  testified  joyfully  to  the  truth  of  the 
^'ght  to  be  found  in  walking  in  the  *'  Jesus  way."  The  Hindu  girls'  school 
is  a  gathering  place  not  only  during  school  hours.  A  Christian  man  and 
wife  teach  the  school,  and  live  in  some  part  of  the  building ;  and  the  sight 
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of  a  happy  Christian  home  is  not  the  least  among  the  good  Influences  that 
go  out  from  the  place.  The  Hindu  girls'  school  must  be  made,  before 
everything  else,  attractive.  Scholarship  and  deportment  are  entirely  sub- 
servient to  entertainment  at  the  beginning  of  things. 

It  is  of  no  impoitance  that  girls  should  go  to  school,  but  little  girls  may 
go  rf  they  like,  and  if  it  is  not  too  far  from  home,  and  if  a  suitable  woman 
conies  and  goes  with  them.  A  suitable  person  for  this  office  must  be  old 
and  absolutely  without  attractions.     She  must  also  be  well  known  to  tlie 


gers  of  schools  usually  pay  this  "  con- 
iber  of  pupils  she  regularly  brings  to 
erest  in  education.     So  the  old  woman 


people  iis  one  of  themselves.  Man 
ductress"  in  proportion  to  the  nui 
school,  thus  giving  her  a  gL-nuine  in 
goes  from  house  to  house,  leading  her  flock  to  the  school,  sometimes  taking 
three  or  four  parties  one  after  another,  for  not  every  one  is  ready  at  the  6rst 
tap  of  tlie  bell.  When  the  conductress  hns  brought  the  children  her  work 
is  done,  and  the  teachers  must  make  it  so  pleasant  that  they  will  wish  to 
continue  to  come. 
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Vvjoiis  devices  are  resorted  to ;  perhaps  a  ticket  is  given  to  eacli  cliild 
ho  comes  every  day  for  a  week ;  a  certain  number  of  tickets  nnay  be  ex- 
<nged  for  »  picture  card,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  school  a  present  to 
:h  one  having  a  creditable  number  of  cards.  But  the  chief  reliance  is 
)n  making'  school  pleasant.  Discipline  seems  somewliat  lax,  perhaps. 
Idren  who  have  never  thought  of  sitting  still  for  a  moment,  or  of  refrain- 
from  paying  what  they  wished  to,  do  not  learn  such  lessons  all  at  once, 
the  tenchera  are  trained  and  experienced,  and  they  are  wise  and  kind. 


1  each  child  becomes  so  interested  that  it  is  easy  to  be  good,  and  she 
tlies  to  come  regularly  to  school. 

The  tiniest  girls  are  given,  instead  of  slates  and  pencils,  a  brick  floor 
I'tred  witli  fine  snnd.  The  little  fingers  are  the  pencils,  and  they  form 
e  letters  and  figures  patiently,  then  smooth  all  out  and  begin  ag:iin. 
wn  come  the  beautiful  colored  sticks  to  form  in  patterns  and  shapes. 
Kn  the  cards  to  sew,  the  mats  to  weave  and  the  object  lessons,  when  they 
im  what  a  picture  means,  and  from  it  of  unimagined  creatines  in  this 
»land  wonderftil  world.     Wlien  a  child  has  learned  letters  in  play  read- 
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ing  is  easy  in  Tamil,  and  the  first  book  and  the  second  book  follow  on. 
Many  of  these  little  girls  are  very  bright  and  quick.  They  have  inherited 
brains  for  many  generations,  and  numbers  and  arithmetic  are  eagerly  laid 
hold  of.  Here  the  teacher  is  a  graduate  from  the  training  school,  who 
assists  the  man  and  wife  in  charge  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  Hindu  girls  in  school  after  the  ages  of  ten  and  eleven. 
Among  the  higher  classes  many  are  married  earlier  than  that,  and  paw 
from  the  rule  of  too  indulgent  parents  to  that  of  the  husband's  mother.  In 
many  cases  these  are  relatives  disposed  to  be  kind,  but  the  married  girl 
cannot  be  allowed  so  much  freedom  as  the  unmarried  one,  and  must  besidn 


learn  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  house.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  t" 
keep  a  few  girls  fur  higher  training,  but  it  has  proved  very  difficult  and 
generally  impossible.  But  in  later  days  the  Bible  woman,  who  goes  (toCP 
house  to  house,  finds  many  a  woman  with  some  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  some  portions  of  the  Word  in  her  memory,  and  a  deep  love  for  her 
school  and  the  teachers  of  her  childhood  days. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  our  work  touches  more  closely  the  higher  class  of 
Hindus  than  these  Hindu  girls'  schools,  but  when  we  come  to  the  village 
school  we  meet  a  different  class.     The  picture  represents  a  few  village  bovi 
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»  tiicy  enter  the  school  kept  by  the  catechist  especially  for  the  Christian 
lOdren  of  his  congregation.  These  boys  may  be  Haravers,  the  former  rulers 
ftiie  country.  They  may  be  Kullars,  or  of  the  vigorous  and  powerful  thief 
lite.  They  may  be  %hepherda  of  tree-climbers,  but  they  have  concluded, 
r  their  parents  have,  to  risk  the  dangers  of  false  doctrine  and  association 
nth  no-caste  Christians,  because  of  the  substantial  advantages  of  our  school. 

The  village  8c11<K>l,^nder  native  management,  is  a  peculiar  institution,  of 
rhich  the  special  features  are  the  long  hours  and  the  loud  voices  in  study  ; 
nt  it  is  desirable  that  boys  should  learn  something,  and  even  their  ignorant 
trents  know  diat  it  is  to  be  better  done  at  the  mission  school.  It  has  been 
ecreed  in  these  later  years  that  a  boy  must  have  certain  elementary  qualifi- 
ations  in  order  to  hold  village  offices,  which  has  placed  a  much  higher 
alue  upon  education  among  the  backward  classes. 

In  nearly  every  mission  station  are  to  be  found  these  three  classes  of 
lementary  schools;  those  for  Hindu  girls  in  towns,  for  village  children 
Hiristian  and  heathen,  and  the  schools  for  Christians  in  the  larger  congre- 
ations.  In  charge  of  all  these  schools  of  a  station  is  the  missionary,  assisted 
y  one  or  more  native  pastors  and  a  number  of  catechists  who  are  also 
sachers. 

Their  work  is  humble  and  but  little  known,  but,  faithfully  done,  is  bearing 
ruit  which  will  ripen  and  multiply  as  the  years  go  on.  If  the  school  is 
arge  a  teacher  is  g^ven  to  work  with  the  catechist.  Some  of  our  best  men 
utve  come  out  from  the  little  village  schools  and  from  the  Hindu  homes  that 
ttnt  them  to  the  mission  teacher ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  that  large 
numbers  of  converts  are  made  in  that  way,  those  that  come  are  specially 
finn  and  true,  and  no  one  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the 
school  in  many  lives  that  do  not  turn  openly  away  from  their  past. 
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JAPAN. 
THE  IMADEGAWA  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MRS.  D.  W.  LEARNED,  OF  KYOTO,  JAPAN. 
[Extracts  from  a  private  letter.] 
May  I  introduce  to  you  our  new  Imadegawa  Kogisho  (chapel).  Imade- 
pwa  is  the  name  of  our  street.  The  Kogisho  is  quite  new,  only  six 
months  old,  **  high  and  dry,"  light,  sunny,  airy,  sweet  and  clean,  though 
)lain  and  cheap,  costing  the  modest  sum  of  $350 ;  the  very  least  it  could  be 
dlt  for  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  kindergarten  and  preaching  place.  It 
ands  in  our  own  yard  and  right  on  the  street,  and  open  clear  across  the 
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front,  so  as  to  attract  passers-by.  You  are  wondering  why  we  forsook  the 
Demachi  place?  It  all  came  about  because  of  a  landlord  who  raised  tlie 
rent  twic€|  and  tlie  last  time  a  third  more  I  It  came  like  a  deathblow.  We 
sorrowfully  looked, the  neighborhood  over  for  a  suitable  place,  but  there  was 
none*  Jual  then  .a  thought  flashed  into  our  mind.  Could  we  not  borrow 
money  attdbuild?  The  more  we  thought  the  more  it  seemed  the  thing  to 
do.  We  Jftid }the  plan  before  the  station;  one  and  all  approved.  We 
knew.of  a  friend  who  would  lend  and  wait  for  payment,  which  we  could 
nuii[e  by  piji)%i.th[e  monthly  rent  for  the  old  place,  and  in  four  or  five 
years  we  Wmld  :l)e  free.  The  contract  was  let  to  a  Christian  carpenter. 
When  tiie.lhuiiework  was  up  we  dedicated  it  with  a  little  meeting  of  tliose 
jmmedialriy  concerned,  in  our  sitting  room,  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
all  was  feedy  to  begin  work. 

From  the  start  the  kindergarten  grew  in  numbers,  until  now  we  have 
thirty-seven  children,  several  more  than  we  planned  for,  and  applications 
are  refused.  It  is  a  delightful  and  new  experience.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  Japanese  know  a  good  tiling  when  they  see  it ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  they  want  it  if  it  brings  material  good.  One  dear  old  woman,  a  de- 
vout Buddhist,  whose  two  grandchildren  come  to  our  kindergarten,  went 
about  among  some  of  the  other  families  whose  children  also  come,  and 
raised  a  small  sum  of  money,  sending  it  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  children 
as  a  token  of  good  wishes. 

We  have  children  from  all  kinds  of  homes, — from  the  most  humble  to  tlie 
educated  and  well  to  do.  Qiiite  half  are  from  Christian  homes.  Two  dear 
little  twins  are  children  of  a  man  who  is  in  Austria  as  Secretary  of  the  Jap- 
anese Legation*  These  little  ones  were  lefl  with  their  grr.ndparents.  One 
child  ia  aoa  of  a  professor  in  the  Kyoto  Imperial  University.  Others  are 
childreff  of  teachers  and  preachers,  business  men.  Other  children  come 
iromasoet  humble  homes,  such  as  rice-sellers,  clog-makers,  lumbermen, 
wesvarSy  barbers,  fishmongers.  One  dear  little  girl  is  the  child  of  a  dan- 
cinggirlf  and  is  in  charge  of  an  ordinary  lumber  dealer's  family. 

How  I  wish  I  could  show  you  this  flock  of  dear  little  folks!  They  are 
darlings^  all  of  them.  I  love  to  put  my  arms  around  them,  take  them 
on  my  lap,  pl^y  gftmes  with  them  at  their  recess  time,  and  hear  their 
fimny  little  talk.  I  have  taught  them  "  Pussy  wants  a  corner,"  "  The  blind 
man  is  coming,"  **  Ring  around  o' rosy,"  "  I  charge  my  children,  every 
one.**  At  one  side  and  back  of  the  Kogisho  ground  enough  has  been 
hedged  off  for  a  nice  playground.  There  are  two  swings  that  are  at  work 
80  constantly  at  playtime  that  I  must  put  up  a  third.  They  are  never  tired 
of  the  swings*      There  is  a    mound   of  earth  and  stones  which    the  car- 
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Iter  heaped  up  and  left.  They  have  been  up  and  down  it  so  many  times 
t  it  is  hard  and  smooth  ;  and  as  for  a  spear  of  grass  growing  there  or  in 
yard*  it  simply  hasn't  a  chance  to  compete  with  so  many  little  feet 
icii^  about  I  One  of  my  delights  is  to  go  in  every  day  I  can  to  help,  and 
lee  tbat  things  go  nicely  and  orderly,  and  that  the  rooms  keep  nice  and 
an.  I  like  to  take  friends  in  to  see  the  children  at  work  or  play.  It  is 
ucioatiiig  C^hty  and  to  my  mind  the  best  in  the  city.  So  any  *'  globe- 
tter"  whogvti  into  my  hands  has  to  see  that,  no  matter  what  else  goes 
seen. 

\b  tntprBiting  m  time  as  any  is  at  the  half-past  eleven  lunch,  when  the 
i%  TOW  of  Httle  ones  marches  to  the  sound  of  the  organ  out  to  the  en- 
nce,  where  the  lunches  repose  on  a  shelf.  Each  takes  one  and  moves  on 
line  to  and  aiound  the  low  kindergarten  work  tables.  When  all  are  in 
ice  a  chord  gives  notice  to  pull  the  chairs  out,  a  second  chord  to  get  in 
tee,  and  a  third  to  sit  down  and  draw  up  to  the  table.  Then  the 
Kh«boxea  are  opened.  Each  one  has  a  bright-colored  crocheted  bag  fitted 
sely  to  the  lunch-box,  which  is  a  double-section  affair ;  the  under,  deeper 
e  hoUing  the  rice,  the  upper  and  shallow  one  the  bits  of  salt  fish  or 
lelette,  or  something  nice  and  appetizing.  The  bng  is  taken  off  and  put 
«rn  orderly  in  front  and  toward  the  center  of  the  table,  the  lunch-box 
Minted  and  arranged  exactly  in  front  of  the  hungry  little  owner.  AH  the 
le  this  goes  on  the  tongues  are  wagging  and  glances  exchanged  at  other 
iches,  and  those  ready  first  hang  down  their  heads  in  readiness  for  the 
ssing,  the  pairs  of  eyes  shutting  and  opening  repeatedly  till  the  teacher 
•'Sail  must  be  still/  She  offers  thanks  suited  to  their  child-needs,  and  be- 
ethe  **  Amen"  is  said  almost  a  chorus  of  voices  shouts  out  "  Sense/,  O 
art  nasar0^"  which  may  be  freely  rendered,  *'  Teachers,  please  partake." 
lis  polite  phrase  follows  the  "Amen,"  or  tries  to  get  ahead  of  it  every 
f !  These  little  men  and  women  are  dead  in  earnest,  though  it  is  funny 
lis  older  ones,  and  they  one  and  all  fall  to  with  chopsticka  in  one  hand 
d  one  or  the  other  of  the  lunch-box  sections  in  the  other  hand.  The 
ichers  carefully  try  to  teach  them  to  observe  proper  table  manners,  and 
is  wonderftil  how  quickly  they  learn  to  be  nice  and  careful  in  taking 
d.  I  might  go  on  indefinitely  talking  about  the  kindergarten  and  all  the 
od  we  feel  it  is  doing  the  little  ones,  and  the  way  it  is  opening  the  homes 
us.  The  mothers  everywhere  say  to  us,  "I  feel  so  happy  to  have  my 
!Id  in  your  kindergarten,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  in  a  pure  place,  learning  only 
xl." 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  AND  MISSIONS. 

BY  MRS.   PRANCES   H.    CLARK. 

U>  OUS  cut  trxvel  in  missionary  lands  in  these  days  with  eyes  wide  open 
«•  what  good  work  is  being  done,  and  who  is  doing  it,  without  being 
TCMed  by  the  work  that  Christian  Endeavorers  are  doing.     Such  a  trav- 

m^lt  wil  down  one  of  China's  big  rivers  in  a  Cliristian  Endeavor 
■e-boBtt  'nd  look  and  listen  as  the  good  missionary  with  his  helper  stops 
ifl^rent  little  villages,  and  ministers  to  the  people  with  his  medicines  and 
bdj^g  words.  Or  one  might  go  into  a  missionary  hospital  and  see,  as 
different  patients  come  in  for  treatment,  a  wound  bound  up  with  CiiHs- 

EndeiTor  btindages,  prepared,  perhaps,  by  some  society  in  Ohio;  or 
dwn  ailmenta  cured  by  Christian  Endeavor  piils  or  powders,  paid  for, 
liapB,  by  a  socie^-  in  Massachusetts ;  or  surgical  operations  performed  by 

aid  of  surgical  instruments  presented,  perhaps,  by  a  society  in  Maine  or 
inetota.  One  might  hear  a  Christian  Endeavor  bell  sounding  out  in  a 
dien  dty,  calling  the  people  to  church,  and  reminding  all  the  passers-by 
he  •' Jesui  Way,"  and  inviting  them  to  hear  about  it.  Or  one  may  have 
picture  taken  by  a  Christian  Endeavor  camera,  which  certainly  ought  to 
s  a  better  picture  than  the  average  amateur  camera  can  produce ;  and 
IB  ume  Christian  Endeavor  cameras  have  sent  home  many  pictures  of 
^on>  that  have  helped  to  bring  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  lands 
rerto  us.  Or  one  may  carry  his  hymn  book  to  a  prayer  meeting  in  Japan 
ipped  up  in  a  Christian  Kndeavor yurosAuJtt,  and  when  he  takes  off  his 
tu  at  the  door  may  put  on  a  pair  of  Christian  Endeavor  woolen  socks, 
twill  make  those  cold  Japanese  floors  seem  a  little  less  cold. 
ir,  better  than  any  of  these  smaller  things,  one  may  see  a  small  Christian 
Ci6i) 
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Endeavor  orphan  living  a  happy  life,  and  learning  real  heart  religioni 
because  of  the  generosity  of  some  society  at  home.  Or  one  nu&y,  tkrpugb  an 
interpreter,  talk  with  a  Bible  woman  or  a  native  preacher,  who  is  supported 
by  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  even  here  and  there  one  finds  whole 
missionaries  who  are  supported  by  a  single  Christian  Endeavor .  Society ,  or 
perhaps  by  three  or  four  societies  uniting. 

'  And  then  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  other  lands !  A  whble 
number  of  this  magazine  might  be  filled  with  the  stories  of  these  Endeavorers 
and  the  good  work  they  are  doing.  Let  me  quote  here  frond  a  missibiiary 
letter  an  account  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  rally  in  China,  as  one  sample  of 
what  Christian  Endeavorers  have  done  in  that  land.     The  writer  says : — 

*'  One  hundred  and  sixty  Christians  of  all  ages  from  seventeen  or  eighteen 
societies  or  groups,  representing  a  membership  of  nearly  four  hundred, 
gathered  in  their  house-boats  from  a  region  inscribed  by  a  radiiis  of  thirty 
miles.  Two  whole  days  were  spent  in  prayer,  praise  and  instruction  on 
practical  religious  subjects.  The  central  theme  of  the  whole  convention  was 
Bible  study.  As  the  need,  benefit  and  methods  of  this  all-important  means 
of  grace  were  set  forth,  chiefly  by  native  pastors  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years'  experience,  the  interest  gradually  deepened  and  increased,  till  it  finally 
culminated  in  a  pledge  by  almost  every  one  present  to  be  more  faithful  and 
earnest  in  daily  Bible  study,  or  in  the  effort  to  master  the  Romanized  char- 
acters so  that  the  Bible  might  be  read  and  studied  every  day.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  sessions  of  the  convention  little  groups  might  be  seen  on 
the  streets  in  earnest  conversation.  It  was  Endeavorers  trying  to  tell  others 
the  gospel,  which  was  too  good  to  keep  selfishly  to  themselves." 

So  much  for  what  Christian  Endeavor  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  world  ; 
and  now  if  we  are  true  to  the  motto,  "  Advance  Endeavor,"  we  must  go  on 
to  still  larger  and  better  things  in  this  new  century.  I  am  going  to  venture 
to  suggest  one  way  in  which  we  may  advance  in  our  methods  of  work.  We 
may  bring  our  societies  into  closer  and  more  vitaF  connection  with  our 
missionary  Boards.  We  can  keep  on  with  our  missionary  orphans  and 
house-boats  and  bandages  and  cameras,  and  all  these  things,  but  we  ought 
also  to  form  a  fixed  habit  of  giving  something  every  year  to  the  pledged  work 
of  the  Boards.  Let  me  state  the  case  briefly,  as  it  has  been  stated  before, 
that  we  may  think  it  over  once  more.  Take  the  case  of  our  own  missionary 
Boards,  for  instance,  and  in  general  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other  Boards. 

WHAT   THE    MISSIONARY   BOARDS   ARK   DOING. 

The  American  Board  has  twenty  missions  in  different  pails  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.     This  means  about  five  or  six  hundred 
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American  missionaries  to  be  supported,  and  perhaps  three  thousand  or  more 
native  helpers,  and  various  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  For  the  money 
Id  support  aU  this  work  the  American  Board  looks  to  our  churches,  of  which 
we  as  Christian  Endeavorers  are  a  part.  These  missionaries  are  already  at 
work,  and  their  salaries  are  pledged  to  them,  but  who  is  to  pay  it  if  we  do 
not  do  our  part?  We  ought  to  give  something  every  year  to  the  regular 
work  of  our  Boards,  and  we  ought  to  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this,  and  record 
it  on  the  books  of  our  societies.  In  eighteen  of  the  twenty  missions  there  is 
a  certrin  part  of  the  work  known  as  women's  work,  that  is  given  every  year 
to  our  Woman's  Board  to  take  care  of.  The  amount  of  money  that  the 
Woman's  Board  is  pledged  to  raise  this  year  is  about  $115,000.  For  thJs 
money  tlic  Board  looks  to  tlie  women  and  children  in  our  churches.  The 
pledged  work  tliis  year  means  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  missionary 
women ;  it  means  nearly  two  hundred  Bible  women ;  it  means  boarding 
Schools  and  day  schools  with  thousands  of  bright  faced  Christian  girls ;  it 
means  kindergartens  for  the  children,  nurses  for  the  sick,  physicians  for  the 
■tffering,  teachers.  Christian  workers,  industrial  schools  and  other  agencies. 
Snce  there  are  so  many  young  ladies  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  it 
would  seem  that  a  part  of  the  money  that  our  societies  can  give  to  foreign 
missians  should  go  through  the  Woman's  Board. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  missionary  is  invited  to  address  a  company  of 
CSiristian  Endeavorers,  and  their  hearts  are  deeply  stirred  as  they  hear  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  and  the  needs,  and  they  long  to  help  in  that  partic- 
ttlw  field  in  which  they  have  become  interested.  Now  what  shall  they  do? 
Shall  they  give  their  money  to  this  missionary  for  use  in  her  own  field,  or 
Aall  the  Board  tell  them  where  to  send  it  ? 

If  this  question  were  asked  of  me,  I  think  for  my  answer  I  would  adapt  a 
'wie  of  Scripture,  and  would  say,  *'  Give  to  every  missionary  that  asketh  of 
ftee,  but  from  the  Board  that  appeals  to  thee,  turn  not  thou  away."  The 
•odety  hears  perhaps  this  one  appeal,  and  is  deeply  moved  for  this  one  field. 
The  Board  hears  hundreds  of  such  appeals  every  year,  and  longs  to  help  them 
tD.  Now  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Board,  knowing  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  the  different  fields,  can  judge  most  wisely  just  where  the 
r^test  amount  of  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  smallest  amount  of 
©onev. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a  good  rule  to  follow,  and  I  give  it  out  of  my 

ttpcriencc  of  life  in  mission  lands,  and  my  knowjedge  of  the  work  the  Boards 

«e  doing :     Give  first,  every  year,  a  definite  sum  to  the  regular  pledged 

work  of  the  Boards,  and  then  give  something  more  to  the  special  objects 

that  appeal  to  you.    Let  these  latter  come  out  of  your  **  Luxury  Box,"  if 
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yon  will.  If  you  do  not  know  just  the  work  for  which  the  Boards  a%^  youi 
help  this  year,  ask  your  pastor,  or  ask  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  your  church,  and  you  will  easily  get  the  address  of  th< 
proper  person  to  whom  to  write,  and  leaflets  will  probably  be  sent  you  tell- 
ing  of  the  special  work  that  is  given  out  to  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
and  you  have  only  to  decide  how  many  shares  in  this  work  you  can  take. 


••• 


SrrEps  from  onx  Wioxh 
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Contributions  Once  more  we  are  obh'ged  to  report  a  falling  off  ii 

FOR  THE  Month,  contributions  of  $596.56  for  the  month  ending  Februari 
i8tli,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year.  This  reduces  the  gain  ove: 
which  we  so  rejoiced  to  a  gain  of  $269.91  for  the  first  four  months  of  thi 
year.  When  this  magazine  reaches  its  readers  the  best  working  months  o 
the  year  will  have  passed.  We  can  only  hope  that  when  the  results  &n 
fully  gatliercd  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  received  and  of  what  our  Lor< 
expects  of  his  followers  that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Work  Among  The  work  among  young  people,  both  in  our  own  Boan 

Young  People,  and  outside  of  it,  is  so  important  we  surely  do  not  nee^ 
to  apologize  for  devoting  a  whole  number  of  our  magazine  to  the  subject 
The  three  main  departments  of  their  work  abroad,  given  in  other  pages 
are, — medical,  typically  described  by  Mrs.  Ballantine ;  village  schools^  s 
well  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Jones ;  and  kindergartens,  the  budding  flowers  c 
our  Board,  seen  in  Mrs.  Learned's  enthusiastic  account  of  the  one  in  Kyotc 
Aside  from  our  own  Junior  Department,  we  give  a  brief  glimpse  of  tb 
missionary  work  of  Christian  Endeavorers.  And  in  our  next  number  w 
shall  give  a  short  statement  with  reference  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Mov€ 
ment.  Those  who  read  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  tli 
importance,  the  hopefulness,  and  remarkable  promise  portrayed.  We  tnr 
that  in  every  church  our  older  workers  will  never  fail  to  give  to  these  voun 
people  the  utmost  of  encouragement  and  loving  appreciation  in  their  powci 

The  Junior  Department         There    is  no  department  of  our  work  that  ^ 
OF  THE  Board.  contemplate  with  such  satisfaction  as  that  amon 

our  young  people.  It  is  mainly  under  the  care  of  a  sub-committee  from  th 
members  of  our  Executive  Committee,  with  a  most  eflicient  Secretary,  Mi« 
Kate  G.  Lamson,  at  its  head.  There  are  now  on  our  list  five  hundred  an< 
eleven  junior  auxiliaries  and  mission  circles  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
seven  cradle  rolls,  and  their  contributions  in  our  last  financial  year  amountec 
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to  more  than  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  of  which  over  four  thousand  was 
fiom  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  There  is  a  young,  wide-awake  secre- 
tary in  each  of  our  Branches,  whose  sole  duties  are  for  the  benefit  of  this 
department.  They  are  watchful  and  earnest,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  local 
societies  most  original  and  fertile  in  devising  attractive  meetings  and  plans 
for  raising  money ;  mission  study  classes  are  increasing,  and  tha,t  there  is 
rod  consecration  to  the  cause  is  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  over  three 
thousand  as  Daughters  of  the  Covenant  taking  the  beautiful  pledge  now 
fiimiliar  to  all.  Altogether,  when  the  work  seems  halting  for  the  lack  of 
adequate  support,  when  indifference  seems  impenetrable  and  almost  hope- 
lets,  when  Christian  women,  absorbed  and  busy,  shut  their  ears  to  our  ap- 
peals, it  is  most  comforting  to  turn  to  these  young  workers,  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.     May  the  dear  Lord  guide  and  bless  them,  every  one. 

Missionary  The  time  is  approaching  when  our  missfonaries  who  have 
FkRsoNALs.  been  at  home  on  furlough  are  turning  their  faces  tQ  their  fields 
once  more.  The  first  to  go,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  March  7th,  are 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Gordon  and  Miss  Lucy  £.  Case,  returning  to  Japan,  and  Dr. 
Minnie  Stryker,  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  Foochow,  China.  The 
lidies  will  be  in  the  care,  on  the  journey,  of  Dr.  I.  J.  Atwood,  the  sole  male 
lorvivor  of  the  Shansi  mission.  Mrs.  Gordon  is  to  be  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Mary,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  follow  her  with  special  in- 
terest and  prayer  as  she  returns  in  her  widowhood  to  the  work  for  which 
her  husband  laid  down  his  life. 

De.  Wm.  S.  Amint.  The  somewhat  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Anient,  one 
of  the  most  valued  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  China,  has  been 
so  much  discussed  in  the  religious  and  secular  press  of  the  coimtry,  and  his 
course  so  thoroughly  vindicated,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the 
matter  at  any  length.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  expressing  our  great 
confidence  in  the  man,  and  admiration  of  his  out-station  work  as  seen  by 
the  editor  during  a  country  trip  in  1S96.  To  us  it  seems  absurd  that  any 
one  who  knows  anything  of  conditions  in  China  could  believe  that  one 
man  alone  and  entirely  unguarded  could  so  terrorize  the  inhabitants  as  to 
"extort"  payments  that  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  surroumded  by  hun- 
dreds of  men  at  their  call,  did  not  think  it  right  to  pay.  That  Dr.  Ament 
is  an  exceptionally  brave  man  has  been  shown  in  many  ways  both  before 
and  since  the  siege  of  Peking,  but  that  he  should  deliberately  place  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  chief  men  of  village  afler  village  and  excite  their  ani- 
mosity by  wrongfully  extorting  money  from  them  passes  belief.  Is  it  not 
moch  easier  to  believe  that  during  his  twenty-four  years'  experience  among 
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the  Chinese  he  has  become  so  well  vci*sed  in  their  customs,  and  so  well 
known  and  trusted  by  them,  that  he  had  only  to  present  the  case  to  them  to 
secure  their  co-operation. 

In  Mbmoriam.  Died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  24th,  Mi*s.  Horace Kibbe, 
January  27th,  Mrs.  Josiah  Hooker,  January  27th,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Eustis.  It 
seems  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  three  founders  and  early  officers  of  the 
Springfield  Branch  should  die  witiiin  one  week,  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
new  century.  As  one  said,  "  They  were  our  queens."  All  these  women 
were  active  in  the  Springfield  Missionary  Society,  which  antedated  the 
Branch.  When  that  organization  was  effected  Mrs.  Hooker  became  its 
president,  Mrs.  Eustis  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  and  Mrs.  Kibbe  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisdry  committee.  During  Mrs.  Hooker's  presidency  of  nine 
years  her  wisdom  and  efficiency  established  the  Branch  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, and  her  aid  was  gladly  given  in  the  formation  of  other  Branches  of  the 
Woman's  ^oard  in  western  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Eustis's  period  of  office- 
holding  was  brief, — only  four  years, — but  her  helpful  influence  was  deeplj 
felt,  and  her  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Branch  did  not  cease  with  her  re- 
tirement from  office.  Mrs.  Kibbe,  after  ten  years  on  the  advisory  board 
became  vice  president,  from  which  office  she  retired  in  1895 ;  her  clear  judg 
ment,  her  wise  activity,  her  generous  purse  were  always  at  the  service  o 
foreign  missions,  and  many  are  the  missionary  children  and  weary  foreig"' 
workers  who  have  found  a  home  beneath  her  hospitable  roof.  These  womei 
all  continued  their  service  so  long  as  health  permitted,  and,  though  they  lia< 
not  been  seen  at  our  later  meetings,  we  rejoiced  in  their  *'  love  and  faith 
and  ministry  and  patience."  We  mourn  their  loss,  and  look  anxiously  fo 
those  of  the  younger  generations  who  shall  come  up  to  take  their  places 
At  the  midwinter  meeting  in  Palmer,  February  6th,  a  short  service  wa 
held  commemorative  of  these  founders  of  the  Branch,  these  "  mothers  ii 
Israel."  E.  L.  H. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    RECENT    LETTERS. 

AMONG   SCHOOLGIRLS. 
FROM    MISS   A.    M.    LORD,    ERZROOM,    TUIU^KY. 

I  HAVE  just  been  doing  up  some  photographs  that  I  thought  you  migli 
like  to  see.  One  is  of  our  flower  drill  which  we  had  Easter  week  with  a 
Easter  Cantata.*  All  of  our  girls  were  in  the  Cantata,  about  one  huadre 
and  fifteen.  The  Cantata  represented  Spring  calling  the  flowers,  the  wil 
flowers  and  the  garden  flowers ;  and  after  they  have  all  responded  to  be 

♦  See  Frontispiece, 
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ctll,  they  UQite  in  a  song  of  praise  for  the  Resurrection.  Our  high  school 
teacher  transUted  all  the  fourteen  songs  into  Armenian,  so  that  the  words 
could  be  understood.  Mr.  Stapleton  trained  the  choruses;  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  for  the  music.  And  the  Bangor  ladies  made  and  sent  us  a 
box  of  the  loveliest,  most  perfect  paper  flowers — ^Easter  lilies,  roses,  hya- 
dnths,  geraniums,  violets,  dandelions,  daisies  and  buttercups.  They  came 
done  up  most  daintily  with  little  papers  of  scent  I  Were  they  not  very  good 
ind  indulgent?  We  had  a  large  platform  made  to  go  all  across  the  end  of 
the  church,  covered  witli  rugs.  Each  girl  wore  a  bunch  of  the  flowers  she 
represented,  and  they  did  look  as  pretty  as  a  flower  garden,  as  they  sat  upon 
tiie  floor  and  came  out  in  groups  at  the  call  of  Spring.  The  songs  and  cho- 
mses,  too,  were  very  pretty.  Afler  the  Cantata  sixteen  of  the  girls,  in  white 
with  wreaths  and  long  garlands  around  their  necks,  went  through  the  flower 
driU.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  have  seen.  The  audience 
was  perfectly  delighted.  We  had  to  give  it  two  evenings,  and  then  could 
not  invite  one  quarter  of  those  who  wanted  to  come.  There  were  some 
pretty  spring  songs  by  the  boys  between  the  parts,  and  we  closed  with  that 
charming  chorus  from  Flotow's  Martha, 

"  Come  where  flowers  are  flinging. 
Beauty  o*er  the  meadows  gay," 

Ijttie  members  of  our  alumnaB  association. 

Alto^getber  our  little  performance  was  pronounced  a  great  success,  and  we 
att4^p»cd  it  paid.  It  was,  we  heard,  the  talk  of  the  town.  Our  old  door- 
keeper said,  **  Fifty  years  in  Erzroom  and  never  such  a  thing  before !  '* 
The  girls'  dresses,  lest  you  think  us  extravagant,  cost  just  thirty  cents  apiece, 
iD complete!  It  did  do  my  heart  good  to  see  our  girls  look  so  sweet  and 
peetty;  at  was  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise,  as  we  had  been  praying  it 
QU|fat  be.  You  don't  know  how  one  longs  in  a  place  like  this  to  have 
Ae  people  see  something  of  beauty,  the  lives  of  so  many  are  so  hard  and  so 
M  of  struggle  and  want  and  ugliness  and  filth.  I  wonder  how  any  of  them 
can  ever  imagine  in  the  least  what  heaven  is  like.  Two  dear  old  women 
whom  we  have  been  visiting  have  died  since  I  wrote,  and  I  often  think 
what  a  revelation  it  has  been  to  them. 

FROM  MI^S   MARY  LYON   PAGE,    BIARRITZ,    FRANCE. 

Although  we  are  still  out  of  Spain,  the  girls  never  for  a  moment  forget 
that  it  is  for  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  that  we  are  working,  and  their  patriot- 
»ni  rises  higher,  if  possible,  because  they  are  temporarily  away.  To  work 
for  their  QDtintrjr,  to  help  elevate  it  when  they  go  away  from  here,  is  their 
Ughest  ambptim*    Tbejr  have  studied  well  this  year,  even  without  the  spur 
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of  the  government  examinations.  Naturally  it  takes  some  time  to  teach  them 
how  to  study  when  they  first  come  to  us.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  them  out 
of  the  memory  habit,  which  seems  to  be  all  they  have  acquired  in  the  Spanish 
scliools.  Their  reasoning  faculties  are  not  developed,  and  mathematics  is  to 
them  a  terrible  bugbear;  a  blind  game  which  disturbs  their  peace  and  tor- 
ments their  waking  hours.  One  day  in  Bible  class  I  was  speaking  of  occu- 
pations in  heaven,  and  said  that  I  thought  we  should  go  on  with  the  studies 
there.  "  What !  study  in  heaven ! "  they  cried  out ;  and  one  of  the  older 
girls  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  they  have  arithmetic  in  heaven,  me  marchol^* 

One  of  the  little  girls  put  what  she  had  learned  in  Bible  class  to  practical 
use.  She  is  the  youngest  in  school  and  inclined  to  domineer  over  the  others, 
and  she  is  so  bright  that  she  often  gets  her  own  way  by  roundabout  means. 
One  warm  night  she  had  gone  to  bed  early  and  was  thirsty.  She  felt  rather 
lazy,  so  called  upon  her  roommate  to  get  her  a  drink  of  water.  Anna 
demurred,  saying,  *'  You  can  get  up  and  get  it  yourself."  But  the  adroit 
child  said,  "  When  you  come  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat,  God  will 
say  *  Anna  de  Vargus,  I  was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  no  drink.' "  This  was 
so  unexpected  that  the  startled  Anna  ran  for  the  water,  exclaiming,  ^^  Anda^ 
mujer**  (Take  it,  quick!). 

In  thb  Ahmednagar  Boarding  School        The  dormitories  in  this  school  con- 
DoRMiTORiBs  AND  HoMB  L.IPS.  sist  of  twelvc  Separate  houses,  accom- 

modating variously  from  seven  to  twenty  boarders,  each  in  charge  of  a 
matron  or  house-mother,  who  trains  her  girls  in  Indian  methods  of  house- 
keeping with  the  addition  of  dusting.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  boarding  circles 
to  make  a  home  for  the  pupils,  and  that  home  in  simplicity  of  living  much 
like  the  one  they  have  left, — a  cleaner  edition  of  it, — and  the  one  to  which 
they  will  go  when  they  leave  school.  So  the  girls  grind  their  grain,  cook 
their  rice  and  curry,  knead  and  bake  their  flat  cakes,  and  prepare  the  spicy 
chutney s  of  red  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  ^rlic  and  cocoanut  to  eat 
with  them;  clean  their  brass  and  earthen  dishes  with  ashes;  bring  their 
water  from  the  reservoir  in  vessels  nicely  balanced  on  their  heads;  wash 
their  sarees  and  chorlies  on  flat  stones ;  sweep  and  dust  and  keep  their  cup- 
boards tidy.  And  the  house-mother  moves  among  them,  watching,  gliding, 
correcting  and  training  the  little  hands  in  the  way  they  should  go.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  costume ;  and  at  night  they  throw  their  coarse  woolen 
blankets  on  the  floor,  and  draw  a  quilt  up  over  face  and  head. 

The  Moral  Many  of  the  girls  come  from  very  poor  homes ;   their 

Atmosprsrk.  people  have  been  degraded  for  centuries,  and  the  moral 
atmosphere  is  low  and  vulgar,  and  **  every  imaginatioci  of  tiic  bout  only 
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e?il  continually,''  so  that  many  are  tainted  before  coming  here.  The 
great  object  of  the  school  in  its  home  life  is  to  lift  its  pupils  up  out  of  the 
pollution  surrounding  their  own  homes  into  a  clean,  pure,  moral  one,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  Him  ^^  who  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
To  this  end  a  portion  of  Scripture  is  taught  every  day  in  every  class,  and 
a  coarse  of  Bible  study  laid  out  adapted  to  the  different  grades ;  and  the 
bouse-mother  is  encouraged  to  watch  and  control  conversations  and  friend- 
diips,  and  to  check  untoward  references  or  unhelpful  companionship. 

HiGHBR  Idbas  In  the  average  non-Christian  Indian  home  the  end  and 

ABoirr  Marriagb.  aim  of  a  girl's  life  is  represented  to  her  to  be  her  own 
mirriage.  Even  in  most  of  our  Christian  families  this  object  remains 
mpreme,  so  that  marriage  is  apt  to  be  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation 
among  Indian  schoolgirls  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  one  of 
Be?er-iailing  interest.  Tendencies  in  this  direction  are  promptly  checked, 
houie-inother  and  teachers  being  warned  against  indulgences  in  these  things 
by  the  pupils.  As  a  result  of  unwearying  effort  to  place  true  and  high  aims 
in  life  before  our  pupils,  and  to  put  marriage  before  them  and  their  parents 
in  its  proper  place,  the  average  pupil  is  now  married  at  seventeen,  where 
fifteen  years'  ago  she  was  married  at  fifteen.  A  few  are  brave  enough  to 
&ce  public  opinion  and  earn  a  living  by  teaching  until  nineteen,  twenty  or 
twentjr-two  years  old. 


#•• 
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ADVANTAGES    OF    THE  AUXILIARY. 

RELATION  TO  THE  BOARD. 
BY   KATE  G.    LAMSON. 

Thbrv  have  lately  been  held  in  two  of  our  Branches  gatherings  of  young 

kdies  which  in  a  marked  degree  illustrate  the  title  of  this  article.     Both 

were  annual  meetings  and  brought  together  the  girls  from  many  churches. 

The  first  thing  that  was  accomplished  was  that  a  feeling  of  fellowship  was 

citiblished.     If  I  work  along  my  own  independent  line  pf  Christian  activity 

I  have  no  consciousness  that  I  am  a  part  of  a  great  movement,  nor  indeed 

un  I,  except  at  small  points  of  contact  where  I  elect  to  lend  a  hand  for  the 

moment  in  lifting  a  burden  which  braver  shoulders  than  mine  are  carrying 

Iteadiljr.    Moreover  there  is  always  the  danger  that  my  independent  judg- 
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ment  may  err  and  mislead  me  in  selecting  the  places  where  my  work  wiP 
tell  for  the  nSost.  Although  no  body,  however  large  or  well-organized,  ii 
infallible,  yet  here  as  elsewhere  ^^  in  a  multitude  of  councilors  there  is  wis- 
dom." Hence,  in  these  large  meetings  of  the  girls  of  two  of  our  Braoctiii 
we  note  first  of  all  the  inspiration  of  "  working  never  alone,"  which  wm 
borne  in  upon  all  present.  At  one  of  these  gatherings  reports  were  called 
for  from  each  junior  auxiliary.  Every  one  was  represented,  and  a  report 
was  forthcoming  in  every  case.  While  varying  degrees  of  efficiency  vrc« 
shown,  no  society  had  wrapped  its  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  comparison 
and  discussion  of  methods  stimulated  to  increased  activity  in  the  future. 
Valuable  studies  by  the  young  ladies  themselves,  on  the  needs  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  and  the  ways  by  which  the  individual  girl  may  help  to  meet 
those  needs,  enriched  the  hour.  Missionary  addresses  and  suggestions  for 
further  study  of  missions  given  by  an  expert  student  rounded  out  the  pro- 
gram. *'  Oh,  we  went  home  so  enthusiastic !  "  was  the  summary  given  by 
one  society,  and  well  did  they  voice  the  feeling  of  all.  There  were  twen^ 
junior  auxiliaries  represented,  and  one  contributing  society  of  Daughters  ol 
the  Covenant.  Did  this  embrace  the  entire  territory  of  the  Branch?  Ftf 
from  it.  Not  half  the  churches  within  those  boundary  lines  were  heard 
from.  Along  varying  lines  of  usefulness  the  girls  in  most  of  those  missii^ 
churches  are  at  work,  sOme  for  local  missions,  many  for  purely  philan- 
thropic work,  others  for  the  great  needs  of  our  own  land,  and  some  foi 
foreign  missions.  Most  of  them  will  never  know  that  three  hundred  of  thcii 
sister  workers  from  neighboring  churches  in  congress  had  been  rallying 
their  forces,  planning  their  attack  upon  a  field  systematically  studied,  and 
preparing  for  future  victories  which  will  **  Tell  on  ages;  tell  for  God.'' 
They  will  go  on,  as  in  the  past,  conducting  a  guerilla  warfare,  choosing 
their  aim,  often  a  different  one  each  year,  relieved  of  the  painful  feeling  ol 
responsibility  which  comes  when  others  are  watching  to  see  whether  we  are 
bearing  our  part  in  the  great  struggle  faithfully. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  allying  oui 
girls  to  this  great  movement,  but  the  question  is  sometimes  asked,  ^^  Whal 
profiteth  it  to  our  children?"  *^  May  not  the  societies  which  are  not  in  the 
auxiliary  relation  yet  be  taught  as  thoroughly  and  be  led  on  to  do  as  good 
work  as  those  that  are  ?  "  It  occasionally  happens  that  this  is  the  case,  but 
these  instances  are  exceptions  to  the  nile.  To  the  children  a  vital  coo* 
ncction  with  a  great  cause  means,  we  must  believe,  a  deep  and  permanent 
interest  in  its  success.  As  **  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare,"  so  the  men 
lifivin^v  of  money  l)ccomes  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  only  and  barren  linl 
between  the  child  and  the  Board.    Too  often  the  &ct  that  the  work  of  th< 
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'Botfd  has  been  aided  this  ytmr  proves  an  argument  to  the  leader  for  bestow- 
.iagtlie  benerolence  of  Uie  society  elsewhere  next  year.     There  is  seldom  a 

-  jcqwnstbility  assumed  for  a  definite  object  to  be  held  and  loved  and  prayed 
rofar  while  being  supported  year  in  and  year  out.  A  wild  rankness  of  vegeta- 
tf:^ftion  takes  the  place  of  intelligent  growth  in  Christian  stewardship.  The 
l-lmditioos  of  the  past  are  all  set  aside.     Let  them  go  if  they  are  only  tradi- 

-  "tions;  but  if  we  who  have  had  them  ingrained  as  a  part  of  our  spiritual  train- 

ing find  them  valuable  in  mature  life,  in  clearing  our  judgment,  in  giving  us 
correct  estimates  of  relative  values,  in  steadying  the  zeal  all  too  apt  to  flag  in 
tbe  stress  and  strain  of  life,  if  these  things  have  done  this  for  us,  then  let  us 
not  defraud  our  children  of  their  birthright. 

We  would  not  be  construed  as  failing  to  appreciate  the  value  of  merely 
oontributing  sources.  The  returns  each  year  from  Endeavor  societies,  senior 
aad  junior,  from  Sunday  schools  and  from  organizations  of  King's  Daugliters 
md  kindred  societies  are  too  substantial  to  be  overlooked,  and  we  joyfully 

^  iMler  die  growing  interest  along  all  these  lines.  Meanwhile  we  would  secure 
m  ewtty  church  a  nucleus,  a  goodly  lump  of  leaven,  if  we  may,  of  those  who 
tre  able  and  willing  to  enter  into  a  close  and  lasting  connection  with  the 

[  work.  Our  little  cradle  rolls  begin  the  steps  up  which  our  children  may 
cBflab,  iix>m  infancy  to  old  age,  through  mission  circle,  junior  and  senior 
tnUiaries.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  work  nothing  can 
equal  the  aid  thus  given.  Not  co-operation  merely,  but  steady  support  is  the 
outcome — support  intelligently  maintained  and  passed  on  to  rising  genera- 
ti(ms,  making  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  lay  wise  plans  for  the  establishment 
if  an  agmcy  in  tbe  foreign  fields  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  loyal  love 
to  Christ  and  pnictical  Christianity  in  our  daily  lives. 


»•• 


OUR  CRADLE  ROLL. 

THE  mCBPTION,  CONCEPTION  AND  PERCEPTION. 

BY   MISS  J.    A.    STURTEVANT. 

(Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch.) 

.  .Just  a  year  ago^  at  the  neighborhood  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Miss  Crosby 
aiked  to  have  our  little  church  baby,  Margaret,  made  a  member  of  the 
Cradle  Roll.     Her  mamma  was  most  willing  and  she  was  entered  at  once. 

Margaret's  own  sweet  baby  mind  comprehended  naught  of  what  it  meant, 
but  her  chubby  **  hand  **  was  very  happy  to  be  **  taken  "  on  the  paper,  as  it 
were,  and  her  wondering  eyes  opened  very  wide  as  she  stood  up  on  the* 
liide  la  fiont  of  all  you  nice  wise  ladies  of  the  ^^  Philadelphia  Branch  "  and 
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was  introduced  as  the  latest  twig  upon  your  missionary  tree.  A  lit 
startled  look,  back  under  her  long  lashes,  seemed  to  ask,  ^^  What  will  tb 
do  with  me  ?  "     That  was  the  /wception  of  our  Cradle  Roll. 

The  question  in  Margaret's  eyes  went  into  her  mother's  brain,  and 
began  .to  ask :  "  What  will  I  do  with  her?  Where  shall  I  put  the  cradle 
by  its  little  self?  They  tell  me  'In  the  Society  at  large,'  but  then  she  issu 
a  little  girl  to  be  in  a  Society  at  large.  I  must  plan  better  for  her  than  th; 
and  not  only  for  her,  but  for  all  the  other  dear  little  babies  whom  I  know 
our  part  of  the  garden." 

So  the  mother   read  papers  and  reports;    she  consulted  secretaries  ai 
mothers,    and   even    spinsters;    then    she   saw  just   how   a   garden  full 
"  cradles"  should  be  .started.     Soon  a  mother  was  found  who  was  willii 
to  be  the  gardener,  and  the  C^^iception  of  our  Cradle  Roll  was  complete. 

The  gardener,  who  believed  firmly  in  "  nurseries," — who  saw  the  nea 
sity  of  training  little  flowers  in  their  bud  days  in  order  to  obtain  full  ai 
perfect  blooms  in  the  future, — proceeded  at  once  to  lay  out  the  plot.  S 
brought  together  all  the  other  mother  plants  who  had  baby  buds  under  fi 
years  old,  and  to  them  she  told  her  plan.  A  most  enthusiastic  talker  was  t 
gardener,  and  the  other  mother  plants  soon  enthused  with  her.  She  ga 
them  tiny  *'  mite  boxes,"  little  "  bells"  to  hold  money  petals,  and  she  invit 
them  to  come  with  their  baby  buds  to  a  reception  to  be  given  in  the  autuno 

All  this  happened  last  spring  when  it  should  have  happened.  No  bet 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  any  sort. 

The  names  of  these  same  baby  buds  formed  our  Cradle  Roll,  with  Mi 
garet's  name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Each  baby  there,  in  its  own  little  pi 
a  plot  "little"  enough  to  find  itself  in.  Not  in  the  "  Society  at  large,"  I 
in  the  "  Cradle  Roll  Society  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church."  A  small  due  v 
paid  to  the  Southern  Junior  Society,  and  that  was  the  /Vrception  of  c 
Cradle  Roll. 

The  ground  has  been  broken — that  is  really  all  there  is  yet  of  our  Cra 
Roll.  It  would  take  a  strong  magnifying  glass  to  perceive  very  much,  rij 
now,  to  be  sure.  However,  we  are  to  have  a  Children's  Reception  lat 
when  the  babies  will  drink  milk  out  of  toy  cups,  eat  *'  animal  crackers" 
suck  mint  sticks  while  the  parents  talk  over  ways  and  means.  Then  t 
little  money  '*  bells "  will  peal  forth  their  pennies,  and  we  shall  see  wl 
our  first  harvest  will  be.  If  all  are  as  assiduous  as  Margaret  the  boxes  v 
surely  give  forth  pennies  galore.  For  what  cares  she  about  dimes, 
instance,  when  she  might  jingle  in  ten  individual  pennies  instead.  Si 
fun  to  do  it,  too  I 

Now,  all  this  rehearsal  of  personal  history,  as  it  were,  is  but  to  show  h 
very  easy  it  is  to  plant  gardens  full  of  cradles  (after  a  while  they  will  gr 
into  "  beds")  for  all  the  babies  from  Philadelphia  to  Florida. 

We  believe  that  to  train  even  the  little  babies  to  love  and  give  to  miss 
work  is  the  sure  way  to  make  prolific  junior  circles,  senior  auxiliaries^,  s 
in  the  days  to  come  enthusiastic,  gift-loving,  sympathetic,  consecra 
women  for  "  Branches,"  when  our  places  are  vacant,  and  the  work  m 
be  done  by  younger  generations. 

Ours  is  to  break  the  ground.  We  can  "  plant,"  the  parents  will  **  wMe 
and  God  himself  it  is  who  will  *'  give  the  increase," 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

A  SERIES  OF  SIX  LESSONS    ON  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  OUR  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

BY  MISS   HELEN  S.    LATHROP. 
17.    THE  WORK  AND  CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Woman's  Board  was  organized  to  fulfill  three  aims  : — 
By  extra  funds,  efforts  and  prayers  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
Botrd  in  its  several  departments  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  heathen  lands. 

To  disseminate  missionary  intelligence  and  increase  a  missionary  spirit 
mong  Christian  women  at  home. 
To  train  children  to  interest  and  participation  in  the  work. 
The  American  Board  during  its  first  sixty  years  sent  out  170  single 
women.  In  1869  it  had  J.3  in  missionary  service,  a  larger  number  than 
the  ten  leading  Boards  of  America  and  England  combined.  That  year  the 
Woman's  Board  appointed  seven  young  women,  and  since  then  have  placed 
^2  in  our  different  mission  fields ;  expending  for  salaries,  buildings  and 
ttpport  of  work  $3,213,000.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  many  more  men 
thin  women  in  all  our  mission  churches,  now  the  number  is  about  evenly 
<fi?ided ;  then  there  were  few  schools,  and  no  medical  work  for  women, 
now  we  have  i  college  and  34  boarding  and  high  schools  for  girls,  over  300 
itj  schools  and  kindergartens,  and  support  the  hospital  or  dispensary  work 
of^P^ysicians. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Board  was  to  form  local  circles  among  women 
where  a  missionary  spirit  should  be  created  and  fostered.  Their  number  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  need  arose  for  centres  of  organization,  leading  to 
ttie  union  of  these  auxiliaries  into  Branches,  each  consisting  of  not  less  than 
3o  societies.  The  Philadelphia  Branch  was  formed  in  1871,  others  followed, 
Wl  we  have  24  covering  the  territory  east  of  Ohio  and  comprising  1,852  so- 
cities  of  women  and  children. 

The  administration  of  the  Board  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com- 
DQtttee,  composed  of  the  executive  officers  and  a  Board  of  Directors  elected 
■innually,  which  holds  regular  meetings  twice  a  month  at  the  Board  Rooms 
in  tlie  Congregational  House,  Boston.  The  Board  holds  its  annual  meeting 
the  first  week  in  November  in  Boston  and  in  different  localities,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Branches.  Each  Branch  is  entitled  to  send  delegates  in  proportion  to 
its  number  of  auxiliaries.  Delegates  have  a  voice  in  all  matters  there  pre- 
sented, and  carry  the  work  and  plans  for  the  year  to  their  Branches,  secur- 
ing through  them  the  co-operation  of  auxiliaries.  Thus,  and  through  visits 
fn>m  Board  Officers  and  missionaries,  the  work  of  the  Field  Secretary  and 
tbe  Bureau  of  Exchange  and  constant  correspondence,  a  close  union  is 
maintained  with  all  parts  of  the  constituency  which  is  of  inestimable  value. 
The  pledged  work,  or  that  portion  of  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
%  wnich  the  Woman's  Board  is  responsible,  is  apportioned  among  the 
Bnnchesy  and  by  them  assigned  to  auxiliaries,  each  having  its  special  charge 
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on  the  field.  This  method  of  individual  support  has  wakened  personal  in-  ] 
terest  and  sympathy  in  auxiliaries,  where  the  true  germ  of  life  and  growtli  ■ ' 
abides,  and  it  is  their  eflbrts  which  support  this  year  129  missionaries  and  ') 
over  200  Bible  women  and  other  native  helpers  in  their  various  lines  of  edu-  ' 
cational,  evangelical  and  medical  work. 

The  most  faithful  care  of  many  earnest  women  has  been  for  the  training    ' 
of  children.     They  were  early  gathered  into  mission  circles,  whose  zeal  has 
ever  been  an  inspiration,  whose  gifts  have  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  many  of  whose  little  members  are  to-day  most  efficient  workers  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  1874  the  Board  resolved  to  endeavor  to  form  an  auxiliary  in  every 
Congregational  Church  in  its  territory,  and  is  yet  striving,  not  having  at- 
tained I  There  are  still  750  churches  with  no  foreign  missionary  organiza- 
tion ;  and  thankful  as  we  are  for  present  success  we  believe  it  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  what  might  be  accomplished  if,  instead  of  38,000  women  now  en- 
rolled, the  200,000  women  in  our  churches  were  enlisted  for  the  uplifting  of 
our  heathen  sisters  to  Christian  womanhood. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Edward  A.  Lawrence^  Jr. 
By  his  mother,  Margaret  Woods  Lawrence.  Published  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     Pp.  519.     Price  $2.00. 

No  one  but  a  mother  could  have  written  such  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
record  of  a  life  of  exceptional  usefulness.  Mr.  James  Buckham,  who  read 
in  proof  this  Memorial,  says,  in  his  Introduction,  that  the  subject  of  this 
biography  *'  came  of  a  race  of  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  family  ;  a  race  of 
famous  theologians,  preachers  and  teachers."  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  the  well-known  Leonard  Woods,  of  Andover,  a  distinguished  theologian. 
His  uncle,  Leonard  Woods,  was  president  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  his 
father  was  a  theological  professor  and  a  preacher  of  acknowledged  power. 
Dr.  Lawrence  was,  both  by  inheritance  and  natural  gifts,  a  scholar,  and  yet 
this  did  not  lead  him  to  selfish  isolation,  but  early  in  life  he  felt  that  his 
mission  lay  among  the  poor  and  neglected,  and  during  his  later  years  he 
gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
poor  in  large  cities.  His  interest  in  Home  Missions  by  no  means  made  him 
inditferent  to  the  need  in  non-Christian  lands,  and  in  1886  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  world,  visiting  mission  fields.  The  result  of  his  acute  observations  we 
have  in  his  book  entitled  "  Modem  Missions  in  the  East,*'  which  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin  called  "  the  book  of  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
adding  this  testimony  :  "  Accurate  observations  on  the  mission  field,  noting 
the  views  and  opinions  of  five  hundred  missionaries,  each  one  on  his  own 
field,  conversations  with  natives,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  very  careful 
reconsideration  of  his  abundant  notes  were  the  fountains  from  which  this 
remarkable  book  was  drawn." 

This  volume  is  enriched  by  ten  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  represents 
mother  and  son  taken  side  by  side.  On  January  5th  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods 
Lawrence,  the  biographer,  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Marblehead,  aged 
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pl^^ht  yean;     Her  iutBreflt  in  theol*gy,  politics,  and   literature  was 
:n  lo  the  la>t.     Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  a  volume  entitled  "  Liglit 
m  liie  Dark  Hiver,"  which  was  a  loving  sketch  of  her  schoolmate  and  friend, 
f  Bcarielta  Hamlin. 

From  tlie  prolific  press  of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  come  also  the  two  fol- 

Ikwing  books ;    7%«  Wrou^s  of  Indian    Womanhood.     By  Mrs.  Maixus  B. 

fuller.     Price  $1.25.     Forbidden  Paths  in  the  Land  of  Og:    A  Record 

,  J  the  Travels  of  TTtree    Wise  and  Otherwise  Men  to  the  Bast  of  the 

yordan  Reaer.     By  the  Otherwise  Man.     Price  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Fuller's  book  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  she  dis- 
Bcu&ses,  and  is  a  work  not  only  to  be  read  and  consulted  but  owned  by  any- 
's  forming  a  special  missionary  library.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  high 
nise  to  einpluuiKe  what  \i*i  already  been  said  of  this  work  that  *'  Nothing 
s  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it,  > 
[bher  for  clearness  of  presentation,  fearlessness  of  stiitemcLit  or  delicacy  of 
Ramabai,  in  her  Introduction,  says:  "God  has  put  it  into  Mrs. 
iTuHer's  mind  to  place  before  the  world  the  woes  of  India's  women  in  a  way 
l<tut  no  one  before  has  done.  She  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  find  out 
1  the  truth  on  every  point  slie  has  written  down.  She  has  neither  exagger- 
ftMrd  nor  kept  back  what  can  be  said  on  the  most  important  things  connected. 
K'with  Indian  women's  condition." 

1  The  first  teo  chapters  are  devoted  to  subjects  more  or  less  familiar  to  those 
la(X|aninted  with  the  woes  of  the  women  of  India,  such  as  "  Child  Marriage," 
f  "  Enforced  Widowhood,"  "  The  Zenana,"  *'  Naiitch-Girl,"  "  Infanticide," 
I  etc. ;  but  the  last  eight  chapters  show  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  govern- 
T  mcnt,  what  reformers  and  missionaries  have  accomplished,  and  both  the 
I  tmI  difficulty  and  the  real  remedy.  It  is  these  Inst  chapters  that  made  the 
I  bonk  of  supreme  interest  and  value  to  the  missionary  specialist.  Ramabai 
1  nvt  she  entirely  agrees  with  Mrs.  Fuller  in  what  she  says  on  "  The  Real 
Remedy,"  and  then  she  proceeds  to  make  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Christian  women  of  India  to  give  "  the  Gospel  to  their  heathen  sisters  when- 
I  tier  diey  can."  Tliese  eighteen  chapters  originally  appeared  as  articles  in 
[  the  Bombay  Gmardian.  g.  h.  c. 

The  Trut  Story  of  My  Life.     By  a  Doll.     By  Mrs.  Murray.  Mitchell. 
\  Edinburgh  :     Macniven  &  Wallace. 

An  attractive  booklet  of  sixty  pages,  the  contents  as  su^estive  as  the 
\  nterior  is  pleasing.  It  is  designed  especially  for  children,  but  the  title  does 
«  give  one  the  oearing  and  value  of  the  stoiy.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
I  /£sop  the  device  of  apologue  has  had  charms  of  its  own  for  the  ;toung, 
I  besides  hcljang  to  rejuvenate  the  old.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Murray 
1  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  has  had  large  personal  experience  as  a  missionary  in 
I  Western  India,  and  few  women  have  had  as  wide  acquaintance  with  similar 
I  work  all  round  the  world.  Nor  is  this  her  first  contribution  to  the  fruitful 
[  department  of  missionary  literature.  "  The  True  Story "  without  being 
childish  is  childlike  ;  takes  one  to  the  interior  of  Zenana  life  ;  makes  us  see 
I  persons  and  places  with' our  own  eyes,  and  presents  vividly  the  distinctive 
I  &cts  of  Chriatun  work  among  secluded,  forlorn  Hindu  women.  It  winds 
I  up  with  a  tn^e  /ct  sctiial  aceoe.  A.  C  Thompson. 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

GENERAL. 

For  a  condensed  review  of  missions,  abounding  in  salient  points,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Dr.  Judson  Smith's  article  in  the  North  American  Review^ 
March,  ^^  Protestant  Missions :  A  Retrospect."  In  the  same  Frederick 
Harrison  continues  his  papers  upon  *^  The  Great  Religions  of  the  World." 

Dr.   F.   E.   Clark,  in  the  March  Missionary  Review^  shows   the  vital 
relations  between  the  Christian  Endeavor  Movement  and  Missions* 

CHINA. 

This  land  still  receives  large  space  in  the  current  magazines.  One  of  the 
American  Board's  missionaries,  Luella  Miner,  writes  in  the  Century  fx 
March,  of  "  The  Flight  of  the  Empress  Dowager,"  "from  informatioa 
gathered  from  one  of  her  suite." 

Missionary  Review^  March,  "  Prince  Tuan's  Peace  Terms,"  by  Griffiths  , 
John. 

Scribner's,  March,  "  The  Settlement  in  China,"  by  Thomas  F.  Millard. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February  (which  appears  too  late  for  our 
March  number),  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  a  discussion  upon  "  China  and  Non« 
China,"  which  we  commend  to  all  for  careful  reading.  The  spirit  of  it  mtjr 
be  seen  from  these  words :  "  Friendliness  rather  than  progress  is  what  is 
wanted."  '*  The  Golden  Rule  might  be  worth  a  trial ;  do  away  with  the 
existing  anomaly  and  let  ^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to 
you'  be  given  an  international  application.  Give  up  the  principle  of  extra- 
territoriality." 

The  same  competent  judge  of  Chinese  ways  and  character  diagnoses  the 
disease  which  has  given  rise  to  "  The  Boxer  Movement,"  in  the  March 
Cosmopolitan, 

JAPAN. 

A  suggestive  collection  of  "  Impressions  of  Japan"  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Bishop  Potter  in  the  March  Century, 

The  "  Missionary  Conference  in  Japan"  is  described  in  the  March  Mis^ 
sionary  RevieWy  by  D.  B.  Schneder. 

AFRICA. 

Scrihner^Sy  March.  '*  Along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,"  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis. 

MEXICO. 

Lippincotty  March.  "  The  Native  Races  of  Mexico,"  by  Henry  S. 
Brooks. 

M.  L.  D. 

■  ■    -  *•%  ■  ■ 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  held  by  kind  invitation  with 
the  auxiliary  in  Union  Church,  South  Weymouth,  the  last  of  May. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  WORK. 

TOPIC    FOR    MAY. 

''Young  People's  Work  "—Student  Volunteers,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Jmior  Organizations  of  the  Board. 

The  month's  lesson  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  This  wonderful  new  century  is 
called  the  young  people's  century,  and  to  them  must  be  committed  the  work  abroacf  for 
the  old  and  the  young.  The  junior  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  divided 
in  three  parts— the  young  ladies'  societies,  the  children's  mission  bands  and  the 
cradle  rolls. 

A  condensed  account  of  work  done  by  the  junior  organizations,  written  by  Miss 
Kate  G.  Lamson,  will  be  found  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
doDS  for  1900,  advance  sheets  having  been  prepared  for  circulation,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Rooms,  Congregational  House.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Manual, 
far  junior  auxiliaries,  published  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  is  full  of  valu- 
ible   Information,    price,  with    the   Covenant   card,    and    constitutions    for   junior 


A  large  number  of  leaflets  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents  each,  on  application  to 
Mm  Hartshorn,  Room  704,  Congregational  House,  Boston,  on  such  subjects  as  '*  The 
Vhjand  Wherefore  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary,"  **  Laying  Foundations,"  **  Little  Light 
Beuers,"  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Covenant,"  "Daughters  of  the  Covenant,"  "  Children 
inPii^  Lands," ''The  Girls  at  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook;  "The  Cradle  Roll," 
Mm  Bumham;  "Our  Cradle  Roll,"  by  Miss  Winsor;  "The  Cradle  Roll:  What  It 
bind  How  to  Form  It,"  Mrs.  Berle. 

The  twentieth  anniversanr  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Vtt  celebrated  in  Portland,  Me.,  January  31,  February  i,  2,  and  3,  1901.  An  exhaust- 
ift  and  entertaining  paper  was  published  by  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
IVnnont  Temple,  Boston.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mail  for  5  cents  a  copy,  and  con- 
tiinsmany  illustrations,  "  with  a  grateful  look  backward  and  a  hopeful  look  forward." 
The  FebrvMTT  Review  0/ Reviews  contains  an  illustrated  article,  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  on 
*'Two  Decades  of  Christian  Endeavor  Work."  TJke  Christian  Endeavor  World  sends 
Hi  message  every  week  to  the  homes  of  its  constituency,  including  missionary  work. 

The  Student  Volunteer  movement  appeals  specially  to  the  young  men  and  young 
vomen  of  the  colleges.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  up  and  binding  together 
•  noble  body  of  young  people  who  are  on  the  field,  or  ready  to  be  sent,  or  preparing  for 
ddi  jpreat  work.  In  the  nrst  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  just  pub- 
ikbed,  is  given  a  fine  account  of  its  methods  and  aims,  Vol.  r,  pages  95-103;  John  R. 
Xott's  paper  on  "The  Obligation  of  this  Generation;"  "The  Beginning  and  Response 
bility  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,"  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  is  on  page 
lOif-iofi,  Vol.  I.;  "Educational  Department,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  154-163;  Library  113, 
Vol  I.;  «•  Watchword,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  95,  103,  iii. 

Tkt  Student  Volunteer  is  a  magazine  published  during  the  college  year.  The  num- 
W  for  December,  1897,  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  movement.  The  reports 
of  the  executive  committee  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  John  R.  Mott,  No.  3,  West 
^  Street,  New  York. 

The  relation  of  young  people  to  missions  is  well  stated  on  page  121  of  Vol.  I.  of 
^>ort  of  Ecumenical  Conference,  and  on  page  180-182  is  a  statement  of  the  need  of 
^ore  consecrated  giving  among  youn^  people.  The  Life  and  Light  and  Mission 
^tedm  give  helps  exurh  month  for  the  junior  work. 

n#  Dayspring  Is  published  every  month  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  and  mission 
^^.  A  new  leaflet  to  be  obtained  at  the  Woman's  Board  Rooms,  entitled  "  Prac- 
^  Suggestions  for  Missionary  Societies,"  is  full  of  valuable  hints  for  workers  among 
^  Toung.  The  author,  Mrs.  Milliken,  refers  to  the  volume  entitled  "  Mission 
^l^mes  from  Many  Lands.**  "  Methods  of  Work  for  Leaders  of  Children's  Mission 
^^tles**— was  revised  In  1897  by  Uie  committee  on  junior  work — ^will  be  found  full. of 
"^ol  snggettiont.  m.  j.  b. 
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UNITED   STUDY   OF  MISSIONS. 
SIX   LESSONS   ON   MISSIONS   IN  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

FIFTH   LHSaON— THB   CBMTURY   IN  ATKICA. 
I.    Map  Eiercise  for  lAcallon  of  >1]  MiasioriE. 
II.    AInci  a  Hundred  Yean  Ago. 
III.    SloriH  of  Some  o(  the  Principal  Miasions; 
(a)  Unnda  Church  MiuiiinaiySocim. 

{»i  I.I«lnntonia  Hluiou  Character  Skclch— A  Hero  of  Ngonl  Lud. 
(c)  Xulu  MiHion  of  Ihe  Americsn  Bcnrd. 
(tf)  Some  West  African  Hiuioni. 
1.  Gaboon  Mission  ol  Ihe  American  PnEbyleriani.    i.  Congo  Misalon  of  Ihe  Ajnerlnn  Raptlftl 
Congo-Balolo  HiuioD  (EnKliali).    4.  The  Ule  and  Work  of  Biihop  Crowther. 


I.  Li»»  AMD  Light  for  'Woman  for  Stpltmler,  1000.    70.  CongicKalional  Hou>e,  Bosion. 

1.  "Cbribtian  Misaiau  and  Social  Ingress,"  by  Rev.  Jamea  S.l^ennii.    Publitbcd  by  F.  H.  Re 

3'.  la)  "  Biography  of  Alexander  Macliay."  Publi.hed  by  A.  C.  ATmitmng  A  Co.,  New  York  C 
(i)  '-TropiQiiianca/'byMr.  Henry  Drum  mo  nd,  pp.  40-1^;  alao  JTIlMfiiiiar)' «<ni/.<lor  Januaiy,  i 
p.J7,andStplttnber,iS9S,np.  36J,  i6j.  Biogiaphj,  Dr.  Wlliam  ABIeck  Scotl.  PublisheiTby  Reiei 
&>.  Hero  of  Ngoni  Land,  (c)  "Ifistorical  Sketch";  •' Forty  Yean  Among  the  Zului,"  by  kev.loi 
Tyier,  14  Beaion  Street,  Boston.  (.0  (')  "  A  Life  (or  Africa,"  "Bev.  A.C.  Good,"  by  Miss  ElXa  1 
tons.  Obtained,  156  cid  Avenue,  New  York  City,  (i)  "  Pioneering  on  the  Conira,"  by  BenUey.  B 
Einua  Trad  Society,  London  :  also  Pamphlets  ol  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Tmnonl'TeDI 


Boston.    <J)  Files  of  magaifne  Sirimi  Btyeni.    Obtai 
IT  ol  Hvley  House,  Bow,  K.,  Lon£>n.    (4}  biography  ol 


Obtained  of  Flemii 


WOMAN'S    BOAED    OF    MISSIONS. 

^attigUfrom  yonuary  IS.  1101,  to  Abmonr  U,  IWl. 
UlM  SaKAK  Loitub  D^Y.Treuiirai. 


— Mn,   Cbarlei  A.  Perry,  BO; 
LI  Nallla  K.  Salla,  2.40,  3 

u  Anuuib.— M  re.  J .  a.  Wbsal- 
wiight,  Traaa.  Btamen,  Lvllet,  3;  Cal- 
ala.  Am..  iS.CU:  ReO  Baacli,  Aui.,  IS,  C 
Wftven  Maim  ^ran>iA.~Mre.  C.  C.  Cbap- 
man.  Treat.  Auburn,  Hlgb  Bl.  Cb.,  Jr. 
M.  B.,  10;  Batb,  Centiat  Cong.  Ch., 31.30; 
Oorbam,  Aui.,S4l  Nortb  Gorbam,  Mies 
C.  C.  and  Mlaa  S.  S.  Varney,  10;  Hallo- 
well,  surer  Star  M.  C,  It;  Portland, 
llelbel  Ch., '■  A  Debt,"  a,  Am.,  Tb.  OB., 
7.*B,  Cot.  Dan.,  7JS2,  M.  C,  B,  Hlgb  SC 
Cb.,  Th.  Off.,  iJ.ea  Second  ParliE  Cb., 
Am.,  Th.  Off.,  12,  Jr.  C.  E.Soc.,by  Mra, 
Ceo.  W.  Way,  In  mem.  of  ber  baby  boy. 
3G,  State  St.  Cb.,  TS,  ka%.  (of  wli.  111.38 


1.  OS.,  S.EO, 


rii.  Off.), 

8t.  LawM 


DepU,  S.  S.,  3,  Tb.  Off.,  Olber  (oarcea, 
IJO,  41 

ToUI,  H 

uaixrr. 

Boiwvr.— Lenor  of  Nancy  P.  D.  Vyman, 


ii  Kir„  ftddJtloiui] 


Stv  ffatiuwilr*  Bnauik — Itn.  Allen  L. 
rrencb.  Treaa.  Atkluaon,  C.  B.  Soe.,  ■; 
BarriiiEtou,  Aux.,  l.M;  Coiicortl,  Am. 
(3.S0  tE.  OS.),  4.KL  Fint  Cb.,  C.  K.  Boe., 
11;  Derry,  Central  Cone.  Cb.,ti.  E.  Soc, 
S.H:  Ddter,  Am.,  Meia.,  IS;  Kieter,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Boc.,  4:  Haiio*er,  Am.  <U.ee  Th. 
Off.),  140.MI ;  Lee,  C.  E.  Soc.,  1.80;  KaaH. 
ua,  Am.,  dO.Oe,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  X.  L.  K. 
Boc.  lO;  Swauiey,  Am.,  Tb.  Off.,  B. 
■ ■— -icbreporu,  M.40,        U 


-^(Miuott.— Legacy  o(  Abigail    L.  Pafc, 
(part  parmenl},  Maiy   A.  Bud   Ooo.    A. 
Page,  Eire.,  \f» 


XojC  CumnMnton.— Mre.  E.  H.  Flald,  1.M, 
F«r»MM  JranoA.— Hn.  T.  H.  Umrajdl 
Treu.  Bunec,  Am.,  UT,  Jr.  C.  >. 
Soe.,S;  ll«llowaPalli(afwb.Bm.  Olt- 
ud  to  eooit.  L,  M't  Mrs.  Jobn  B.  Hona, 
>Tre.  Ned  Fierce),  M.lt;  Brallleboro, 
West,  Am.,  11.M,  8.  a.,  10;  Doreet,  S: 
FaiTlee,  Aax.,  WJA,  Jr.  0.  E.  Soc.,  1; 
Ferriabore,  Am.,  6.10,  C.  E.  Soo.,  SSS; 
Granliy,  C.  B.  Soc,  4;  HiKbeate,  2X0; 
Jericbii,  Second  Cb.,  S;  Lyndon,  Buds 
of  Promlie,  S;  Rutland,  Am.,  TS,  9.  S., 
30;  St.  JobnBbniy,  Kortb  Cb„  Ani., 
IT.M,  S.  S.,  31.00,  Boatli  Cb.,  1.00;  Var- 
ceiiiies,  a.  S.,  »;  Wawrbory  (Tb.  OIL 
V.2G>.  m.OB;  Wflaiheitfleld  Centre,  T«a 
Ladlea,  3)  WesUnlusteri  C.  K.  Soc,  B; 


■  ■■■ I  Watvm  AnuMA.— Hn.  Q. 

W.  UlnMuara,  Trasa.     BatUonl,   Au., 
^j  l^wrenea.  Trinity  Ch.,    ' —      ~- 


MlM  LUIa  B.  Oran,  Hn. 
ITD,  Kn.  0«orBB  erUall); 
Hiw,  Mutt  Cb.,  C.  X.  Boo.,  M;  Had- 
ftrt.  Mntle  Ch.  <wlth   prar.   canM. 
— -It.  I.  M.  Mn.  Lwsr  IX^er),  Wake- 

■  -t,  M,  IP)  M 

Jn.MaiTJ.Bleh,  30  DO 

'M  grnniA.— Mlw  Amalla  Bnow, 
~         ~  ~  Booth,  Au.,  1;   ral- 

1)  Waq>iolt,Aui.,7JB,    M  3S 
.Mn.  Cbaa.  E.  WW. 
iUbm.   Anx.,  Ul   BichmoDd, 
tta^biM«,Aiiz.,  IS,  4TIM 

-      Mfc.-Hn.   Wallaoe  L. 

_       Havarblll.  BlTcnlda 

Ct,TbMu^t  and  Woik  Soo^^S;  Stw- 
teiwrLAiUCK,  IMlflTllle  Xlb.,  Au., 
im  aarrlM  Nawall  X.  B_  B,  Iffr  00 

Mmn  Sa^X   BrmuM Mlu   HaDnla   L. 

OW,  Tna*.    Salam,  Cromble  St.  Ch., 


'^aMHaCk.AWMft.-MlaitacTA.Spar- 
. —    -  Conway,  Jr.  C.  K,  Soo., 


sirs 


ntu.   South  Sadbary,  Kalt^Dg  H 


fot..i;  WrilMl*T,  Adi,.  il^,  M  S) 

tfHAftnnd  ni|rrt»t  £ranoA.—MlM Sarah 
H-Tlrniil.  Treaa.  Brockton,  Fint  Ch., 
Agi..n,  Porter  Ch..  Aoi,,  H,  Offerlne 
)i  Canpello,  1,75:  Cobaacal.  Adi.,  Th. 
"•   -j^  Hanovar,  Amc.J^M  Th.  Off.i, 


lo>._{TAI 

LI.,  ■»,   ( 


iiiii  faoii 

*;  MmbAfliii,  J 

(«  wk.  IftUTb.  Off.),  34.tfi.  Tint  Ch., 
V.I.Soc.,lD;  FIni>pton,ADX.  (ll>.2STb. 
Of.),  ».»,  Prim.  DepC,  S.  B.,  I.SI: 
QoincT,  Bathanr  Cb..  FTlenili  thrnach 
'u.(toeonat.L.M.MiBiMi]r<a]  EUlne 
S'PP.and  wllb  pfOT.  oonlrl.  couat.  L. 
*.  tin.  Martha  Clapp),  X;  Rinclolph, 
int..  Th.  Off.,  It:  Koftland,  liin 
fntoi  W.  Sleaaon,  lllB;  Slonetaton,  C. 
K.  8oe..  10,  Jr.  C.  K.  8oc.,  a.fi:  Wey. 
BimtbandBralBtree.  Aax.,ll.M:  Wpv- 
<>nitb.  Sontb,  riilonCh..ADi,,Th.O(t.. 
An:  Wollaacon,  Aax.  W  Tb.  OIT.).  91.  fl 
™  Mmu   BnUwA Mlu      Ifni.nM    J. 

tajiwji.'liea*. 


Ailnn,— Two  rilaoda,  ig  DO 
apHng/ltid  anmoA.— Mn.  Man  H.  Mltota- 
el],Traa>.  Suriurtold,  FlntCb.,ADi., 
LtU,  Boatb  Cb.,  leO;  Tbrea  Biien,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  T ;  Weatflold,  rint  Cb.,  adz.,  lOO,  S»  40 
BuffoUc  Bnui^H—Mlm  Hint  &  Child, 
^eaa.  Allaton,  Aaz.,  duili  Aobaru- 
dale,  C.  B.  BtK-.M:  HoMoo,  Central  Cta., 
Aux.,  Hlia  K.  T.  Cleielaiidito  couat.  L. 
M.  Mn.  8.  L.  Clavelud),  IB,  Mt.  Vemou 
"'■  '--  ^T.L.Aai.,H),rHm.DapU, 
i.,D,  ouawmat  Ch.,  Sbawniat  Halpen, 
UiilODCb.,  Anx.,  M;  Brlchton,  C.  & 
Mem.,  >ob.  I,  SO, 
■(  Unloti,  Ml  Cam. 
\  rUgrt- 


8.S.,B,8hi 

Boc,  S;   ItrookllDe*^ 


-    -, ,.  Fllgrim 

,  00,  Proapect  Bt.  Ch.,  jfqx., 

;  Cambrldieport.  Wood  Mem.  Cb., 

" c,B;(ft(ir1r   - 


Jr.  C.  E.Suc,  B;(Ai(ir1eaU>wn,FlntCl 
AQX.,  11;  Chelsea,  Flnt  Ch.,  Am.,  «I 
Prim,  and  Jr.  Depti.,  S.  S.,  4.IB.  Thlid 
Ch.,  Aui.,  ST.«h  Floral  Clrelc,  t:  Dot- 
ell Mter,  Second  Ch.,  Anx..  M.si,  VIllaKO 
Ch.,  8.  8.,  B;  Bait  Hoilan,  Midnra  Aax., 
M7B,  Ladle*.  In  mem.  of  Mn.  KowkeT, 
18;  Kverett.Flr*tCuiiK-Cb.,  Cradle  Boil, 
8.12:  Folboro,  Ani.  (of  wh.  IB  conat.  I. 
M.  Mn.  M.  E.  Olbba),  40:  Hrde  Park, 
Anx.,  Mi  Jamaica  Plain,  Mn.  Nathan 
Dole,  B.  Central  Cong.  Ch.,  Dan.  of  Cot., 
X,  C.  B.  Boc.,  IS;  Manafleld,  Conr.  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.,  8.  S.,  1 ;  Newton  Centra, 
Tint  Ch.,  Aai.,  SLM;  Newtonrllla.  T. 
I_  H.  C,  SO;  Nawton  HlshUnda,  Aiii., 
7.33;  Needbam,  Anx.,  MIMA.  BHoffiea, 
30;  Roxbarjr,  Ellol  Ch..  Anx.  (W  Th. 
Off.},  M,  Hlfrhland  Ch.,  Int.  Dept.,  S.  8., 
10,  Immanael  Cb.,  Anx.,  URS;  Somer- 
Tllte,  Broadwa*  Ch.,  Anx.,  E2.32,  Jr. 
Anx..  IB.Il,  Highland  Cb.,  Anx.,  B: 
TaTerlT  Anx.,  iX3B;  Wett  Medwa*. 
Anx..  B.X  l,HI  01 

WomMM  Og.  £raneA.~Mn.  Martha  D. 
Tncker,  Treaa.  Hlaekalone,  Aux..  IB; 
Charlton,  ConE.  Ch.,  S;  Clinton,  Aui., 
B;  OraftOD.  E.?].  D.  Band,  13.01;  Patera- 
ham,  Code.  Ch.,  Ladle*'  Union,  M; 
Ware,  Anx.,  16;  Webiter,  Flnt  Coni. 
Cb.,10:  Waatboro,  Anx,,  30.10:  Whltlna- 
TlUe.  E.  C.  D.  Hand,  IB.W,  Worceater, 
Immanael  Cb.,  C.  E.  Boc.,  IB,  Old  Sooth 
Ch.,  Anz.,  40,  Union  Ch.,  Anx.,  BO,  »4  II 

Total,       1,011  44 


Bead,  (broagb  A 
ChlmpM.— LencTot  Sanb  J.  Sherman, 

In  part,  LntberVhlte,  Admr.,  1TB  00 

4»HniiilaU.— Leicacy   of    liln.   Mary   A. 

Noiac  tbrouEb  Tnaaurerof  8pilni4eld 

Brauob,  300  00 

ITinvester.—LefFacy     of     Mn.    Harriet 

Wheeler  Damon  (In  part),  S  01 

fFOTMator.— Lejcacr  of  Albert  Cnrtia,  TOO  00 

i>rm4il«n««.~Cnlon  Cb.,  Ring**  Dan.  Cli- 


Claaa,  B.  8.,  T;  KInipiton.  C.  E.  Boe.,  IB, 
A  FTlend,  li  Newport,  Aux..  IflO,  B.  8^ 
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lAp, 


260;  Providence,  Beneficent  Ch.,  C.  B. 
Soc,  4,  Central  Cli.,  Y.  G.  M.  C,  6;  Ply- 
inoiiih  Cli.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  25,  Union  Cli., 
C.  E.  Soc.,  12;  Slatersville,  Aux.,  17.50; 
Wuonsocket,  C.  £.  Sue.,  7.26,  693  75 


Total, 


696  75 


OOKHECmOnT. 


Eastern  Conn.  Braneh.—MiM  Mary  I. 
lx>ckwou(l,  Treas.  Qreeneville,  S.  S., 
10.-/5;  New  London,  First  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  6.44;  Norwich,  itocond  Ch.,  Aaz., 
73.88;  Old  Lyin«,  Aux.,  16;  Pomfret  (Cen- 
tre, 39;  Puiiiatn,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Uattie  Morse.  Mrs. 
Ellen  L.  Ilaird,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Kinney, 
Miss  Emma  J.  Kinney);  Scotland,  Miss. 
Soc.,  Th.  Off.,  addtM,  1;  Taftville,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  1.81;  Windham,  Aux.,  10,  C.  E. 
Soc.t  5, 

Glastonbury.— M\n  Julia  W.  Rroadbead, 

Hartford  Branch. —Mrs,  M.  Bradford 
Scoct,  Treaa.  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Capron,  5,  First 
Ch..  Aux.,  3,  M.  C,  18,  Prim.  S.  S.  Class, 
5,  Windsor  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  63.15;  New 
Briuin,  First  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6; 
Plainville,  Cradle  Roll,  25  cu.j  Rock- 
ville,  Aux.,  36;  Somers,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  20; 
Terry ville,  Aux.,  80;  Windsor  Locks, 
Anx..  220, 

New  fTavtfn.— Miss  Susan  E.  Da|;f>:ett, 

New  Haven  ilrane^.— Miss  Julia  Twinine, 
Treas.  Ansonia,  Aux.,  33;  Black  Rock, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10:  Bridgeport,  South  Ch., 
Cradle  Roll,  26JM):  Brookfleld  Centre,  S. 
S.,  3.07;  Cromwell,  Aux.,  26;  Danbury, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  G.  B.  Soc.,  50; 
Goshen,  C.  E.  Soc.t  3;  Greenwich,  Aux., 
42;  Kent,  Aux.,  9.60;  KillinKWortb,  Aux., 
1:  Meriden,  Centre  Ch.,  Sunbeam  C,  6; 
Middletown,  First  Cong:.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  2.27;  New  Haven,  Ch.  of  the  Re- 
deemer, Aux.,  100.06,  S.  S.,  10,  Prim.  S. 
S.,  5,  English  Hall,  Anx.,  6,  United  Ch., 
T.  L.,  95,  Welcome  Hall,  S.  S.,  17.64,  A 
Friend,  60;  Norfolk,  Aux.,  60;  Sallsburv, 
Aux.,  5:  Sound  Beach,  L.  M.  Soc.,  20; 
South  Britain,  W.  A.,  6;  Stamford, 
Anx.,25,  Y.  L.,  10;  Westville,  Miss  A.  Og- 
den,  41):  Winchester,  C.  E.  Soc.,  4.29; 
Win«t<»d,  First  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc.,  6, 

Tarryvi/te.— Mrs.  Lois  Gridley, 

fTiWWton.— Cong.  Ch., 

FF<m2«or.— Mission  S.  8., 


162  88 
10  00 


404  40 
10  00 


767  82 

4  80 

67 

4  00 


Total,       1,353  67 

HEW  TOBK. 

Ffa/ton.— Anx.,  10  00 

New  York  State  J?rancA.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Albany,  Aux., 35;  Brook- 
lyn, Mrs.  T.  P.  Wilkinson,  10,  Lewis  Ave. 
Ch.,  Rvansrel  Circle  (const.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Kempster,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Clark),  50, 
Bible  School,  36,  Park  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.  2, 
Puritan  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  30,  Tompkins 
Ave.  Ch  ,  Aux.,  110;  Willoughby  Ave. 
Ch..  S.  S.,  33;  Buffalo,  A  Friend  of  Ban 
croft  Aux.,  5;  Cortland,  Aux.  (const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Howes,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Keese,  75;  Flat- 
Imnh,  Aux.,  12.60;  Gloversville,  Miss 
McGregor's  S.  S.  Class,  3.76;  Homer,  C. 
£.  Soc.,  6,  8.  S.,  10;  Jamesport,  L,  I., 


Aux.,  7;  Moriah,  Miss  Elisabeth  Vewvj, 
10;  New  Haven,  Aux.,  16.14,  Wlllliig 
Workers,  23.70;  New  York,  Broadway  ' 
Tab.,  Aux.,  250;  Manhattan,  Aux.,  MM; 
Owego,  Aux.,  4.50;  Rntland,  Anx.,  7.40; 
Saratoga  Springs,  Aux.,  10;  Smyrna, 
Anx.,  7.40;  West  Winfleld,  Aux., 66,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10.    Less  expenses,  80.41,        75] 

Totala         793 

PHILADELPHIA  BRAMOH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— MiM  Emma  Fla* 
veil,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  40  bv  Miss  Hunting- 
ton), 116;  AT.  J.,  Bound  Itrook,  C.  E.SocL, 
25;  Montclair,  Aux.,96;  Plaiufleld,  Aux., 
10.    Less  expenses,  UL26,  SS 

ToUl,        a 

OHIO. 

Junction.— Mn.  M.  A.  Milholland,  ( 

ToUl,  ( 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington.— Eric  Ross  Lyon, 

Total,    • 

MINVESOTA. 

St.  Paul.—Mn.  L.  H.  Page,  1( 

Total,  1( 

NORTH  OAHOLINA. 

Southern  Pines.— Mn.  Anna  M.  Foster,  5, 
Harriet  A.  Barrows,  6,  1( 

Total,  1( 

FLORIDA. 

Ormond.— Aux.,  7.33;  Tavares,  Aux.,  6.10,   11 

Total,  li 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orfeayu.— Straight  University,  La- 
dies' Miss.  Soc.,  ( 


Total. 


1 


CANADA. 

Canada  Cong.  W.  B.  M., 


Total,         60 


TURRET. 


[inta6.— Miss   E.   M.   Trowbridge,    4.66; 
Smyrna,  King's  Dau.  of  Glrls^  School, 

26.40,  s: 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects. 

Variety  Account. 

Legacies, 


Ttotal.  81 

7,0BI 

m 

m 

2,89 


TMal,  flOiM 


t&*^Mt:MMfmM 


Board  of  tbe  Pacific 


L  ^ 


PrmUml. 

Um».  a.  p.  peck, 

OaUud,  CaU 

Hn.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
fS  SUtb  A**.,  Oikluid.  Cil. 


Mlia.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

i«)9  Duranl  Avenue,  Beikcley,  Cat 

Mhs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 

SJb  Eut  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  VISIT  TO   BROUSA. 


BY  MRS.   SUSAN   MERRILL  PARNAH. 

Tub  idea  of  going  to  Brousa  when  the  Baldwins  were  absent  was  de- 
^ly  a  case  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamiet  left  out.  That  the  Bald- 
"•nund  ourselves  had  missed  each  other  in  Europe,  that  we  were  both  in 
^'reideQ  at  the  same  time  for  a  whole  week  and  did  not  know  it  until  nfler- 
■fd,  seemed  a  matter  of  life-long  regret.  But  the  school  was  at  Srousa, 
'^  utistants  were  there,  tlie  orphanage  was  there ;  this  was  our  only  oppor- 
'"aily  of  seeing  them,  and  we  must  go. 

fi  was  a  fair  morning  when  we  took  steamer  froimthe  busy,  surging  Poset 
"*  Galata,  Constantinople,  for  Brousa.  We  were  duly  provided  with 
*9ktreAs,  and  had  passed  the  custom  house  with  our  small  hand  satchels ; 
JNr  in  Turkey  one  cannot  pass  from  one  town  to  another  without  these  pre- 
'^tninaries,  even  with  no  luggage  at  all.  Every  person  must  be  ofSclatly 
^^entified.  We  sailed  out  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  past  the  forests  of  ship- 
t^ng,  and  the  crowds  of  little  boats  that  swarm  around  the  larger  ones  like 
^Vti  around  a  drop  of  honey.  Stamboul  was  on  our  right,  with  its  numerous 
^Qinarets  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  The  hills  of  Pera  were  behind  us, 
^^Mkii^  for  «U  the  world  lilce  the  hills  of  San  Francisco.  Just  acnn&  thft 
(ISO 
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Bosphoms,  on  the  Asia  Minor  shore,  was  Scutari;  and  beyond,  running 
down  to  the  sea,  was  the  little  green  spot  of  the  English  cemetery,  where, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  sleeps  the  loved  friend  of  our  seminary  days-r 
schoolmate  and  roommate — the  beloved  missionary  teacher,  Cora  Welch  vaa 
Millengen. 

Due  south  we  steamed  for  six  and  a  half  long  hours,  headed  toward  thd 
Olympian  range,  behind  which  lay  Brousa,  the  object  of  our  journey.  It 
was  sunset  when  we  reached  Modenia,  where  we  leave  the  steamer  and 
take  the  train  ;  and  earth  and  sky  were  brilliant  with  a  roseate  hue,  whicb 
turned  to  purple  and  then  to  gray,  and  night  had  settled  down  when  va 
reached  the  station  at  Brousa.  Miss  Rebecca,  who  has  charge  of  the  schoo 
during  Mrs.  Baldwin's  absence,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Nigohossian,  wer 
awaiting  our  arrival,  and  gave  us  a  most  hearty  welcome.  They  cscorte 
us  to  our  hotel,  where  Pastor  Garabedian  and  Miss  Reinick  from  tli 
Orphanage  were  also  awaiting  us,  giving  us  another  cordial  "  Welcome  "i 
Brousa,"  and  filling  our  hands  with  flowers. 

The  next  morning  early  Mr.  Nigohossian  called  to  take  us  for  a  dri% 
around  the  town,  and  a  visit  to  some  of  the  mosques  before  going  to  tt 
school.  Brousa  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  thoroughly  Oriental  city,  beautifull 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  views  on  every  hand  ai 
most  delightful.  It  is  much  cleaner  than  Constantinople.  At  nine  o'cloc 
we  went  to  the  schoolroom.  The  girls  were  all  seated,  awaiting  our  arr 
val,  with  Miss  Rebecca  at  the  organ ;  and  as  we  entered  they  arose  an 
sang  in  English  a  pretty  song  of  "  Welcome  to  Brousa."  With  their  fre€ 
young  faces,  their  sparkling,  dark  eyes  and  their  tidy  appearance  they  mac 
a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  reading  tir 
Scriptures,  and  prayer,  songs  and  recitations  of  texts  in  Armenian  and  i 
English.  The  seed  is  the  word,  and  it  is  evident  it  is  being  well  sowed  hei 
in  these  young  minds.  We  conveyed  to  them,  as  well  as  we  could,  ti 
greetings  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  and  the  interest  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  fcr 
in  their  welfare  and  pipgress.  We  then  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intr* 
duced  to  Miss  Mianzara,  the  efficient  and  faithful  house-mother.  Miss  Apr: 
hamian,  who  graduated  last  year  and  is  now  assistant  teacher ;  and  to  sonc 
of  the  former  graduates  now  resident  in  Brousa  ;  to  some  of  the  older  pupil 
and  to  all  who  are  among  the  helpers  in  this  interesting  school.  A  sor 
was  next  in  order.  It  was  a  chorus  in  English,  "  Flowers,  Pretty  Brou^ 
Flowers,  We  gathered  them  all  for  You,"  and  to  the  cadence  of  the  musp 
a  young  girl  came  slowly  forward,  bearing  a  large  bouquet,  all  gathers 
from  Mrs.  Baldwin's  garden,  and  presented  it  to  us.  It  was  a  pretl 
and  touching  offering.     And  this  was  not  all ;  another  young  lady  followec 
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and  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  a  package  containing 
ibandsomo  table-spread  of  Turkish  embroidery;  and  still  another,  with 
a  card  of  lace  of  native  manufacture.  We  felt  quite  overcome  by  these 
unexpected  offerings,  but  knowing  them  to  be  the  expression  of  their  love 
fcr  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  we  gladly  accepted  them  as  your  representative. 

We^then  visited  the  kindergarten,  where  thirty  bright  little  children  are 
Dttde  happy  daily  by  Miss  Demetra.  Their  schoolroom  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  building.  Miss  Demetra  is  one  of  the  Greek 
girls  whose  course  was  not  yet  finished  when  the  school  in  Brousa  West 
was  given  up,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  She  is  an 
honor  to  her  educators,  and  is  doing  a  fine  preparatory  work.  The  little 
ones  showed  us  some  of  their  pretty  exercises,  one  of  which  was  playing 
postman.  A  little  fellow  in  a  postman's  uniform  went  around  with  his  bag 
of  letters,  ringing  his  bell  and  distributing  to  the  fortunate  ones ;  and  at  last 
he  marched  straight  up  to  us,  rang  his  bell,  and  delivered  a  package,  which, 
OQ  opening,  proved  to  be  a  photograph  case  of  pasteboard  made  in  the 
Khool.  A  most  pleasing  souvenir  and  manner  of  presentation.  There  is 
tko  a  fine  school  of  boys  connected  with  this  church,  to  which  we  made  a 
passing  visit.  Instruction  here  is  given  only  in  Armenian  and  in  French. 
Mr.  Nigohossian  took  us  to  his  own  home  for  luncheon,  and  entertained 
tts  most  hospitably.  He  has  a  charming  family,  consisting  of  himself  and 
wife  and  four  children,  with  their  two  grandmothers  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Rebecca.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Orphanage,  where  we  saw  fifty 
girls,  every  one  of  whom  was  made  fatherless  by  the  massacre,  and  some 
«aw  three  and  four  brothers  killed  besides.  Can  they  ever  forget  it  ?  To 
QS  they  seemed  a  sad  company,  especially  the  older  ones.  The  little  ones 
may  forget,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  can.  Here  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Gara- 
bedian  with  Miss  Reinick  and  Miss  Richard  are  doing  a  grand  work.  Miss 
Richard  had  been  dangerously  ill  with  something  akin  to  pneumonia,  but 
was  better,  and  we  were  permitted  to  see  her  for  a  moment.  Miss  Gara- 
hedian,  one  of  our  graduates,  was  acting  temporarily  as  nurse.  The  labor 
of  the  household  here  is  all  performed  by  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  learn- 
ing practical  things  as  well  as  intellectual.  We  were  shown  all  over  this 
commodious  building,  built  largely  by  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  and  so  well  adapted 
to  school  work.  If  it  had  been  on  wheels,  it  would  have  been  taken  to 
Brousa  East  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  school ;  but  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  put  to  a  better  use  than  it  is  at  present.  And  right  here  let  me 
ttjr,  that  the  wisdom  of  that  removal,  of  which  we  never  had  a  doubt,  is 
doubly  apparent  when  one  is  on  the  spot  and  realizes  the  whole  situation. 
After  a  hasty  run  through  some  of  the  bazaars,  we  drove  back  to  our  hotel 
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at  dusk,  feeling  we  had  enjoyed  a  blessed  day.  The  next  morning  very 
early  we  were  off  for  Constantinople,  but  not  too  early  for  the  hospitality 
of  our  friends.  Miss  Rebecca  and  Mr.  Nigohossian  came  to  escort  U8  to- 
the  station.  Day  was  just  kindling  in  the  east,  and  the  full  moon  settiiy , 
in  the  west  as  we  bade  them  good-by.  Their  last  words  were  what  so 
often  we  heard  during  our  visit,  ^^  Send  us  a  teacher."  And  this  brings  us 
to  the 

NEEDS  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

The  most  imnAediate  and  pressing  necessity  is-  for  a  teacher  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  and  to  bring  fresh  life  and  new  methods  to  the  work.  Mrs. 
Baldwin's  days  of  loving  service  have  been  long  and  faithful,  and  Miss 
Rebecca  has  served  for  thirteen  years,  ever  since  her  graduation.  Ooa- 
visiting  the  school  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  good  work  whidi 
has  been,  and  is  still  being  done  ;  with  the  entire  harmony  which  prevails ; 
and  with  the  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of  all,  which  is  everywhere 
apparent.  But  a  new  teacher  they  must  have,  and  have  soon.  *^  Send  us 
a  teacher,"  was  the  earnest  request  first,  midst  and  last  during  our  visit. 
Such  a  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  qualified,  able  to  take  the  higher  and 
the  'graduating  classes ;  and  the  more  accomplishments  she  has  the  better. 
Music  would  be  a  most  valuable  qualification,  but  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  field  is  all  ready.  One  need  not  spend  a  year  or  two  in  learning  a  new 
language  before  being  able  to  begin  her  work,  for  all  the  pupils  understand 
English,  and  read  and  study  in  it.  Who  is  there  that  reads  these  lines  that 
will  arise  and  say  :  '^  IJere  am  I.  Lord,  send  me."  Another  vital  need  is 
money  to  buy  a  lot  that  adjoins  the  school  on  the  north.  The  danger  is  of 
strangulation.  The  Turks  are  close  up  on  the  west,  the  Catholics  to  the 
south  and  east,  having  lately  acquired  the  latter  vantage  ground,  which  was 
much  coveted  for  our  school,  and  are  erecting  thereon  a  large  building. 
Only  one  avenue  is  open, — that  to  the  north.  If  our  school  does  not  secure 
it  the  Catholics  will ;  and  then  Mr.  Nigohossian,  who  has  the  best  interest 
of  the  school  at  heart,  says,  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  sagacious  business  man, 
who  knows  the  situation  better  than  any  one  in  America  possibly  can,  our 
school  will  be  ruined.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  is  asked  for  the  lot  and 
the  old  house  upon  it.  Even  now  they  need  more  room,  for  it  is  only  with 
painful  economy  of  space  that  the  work  goes  on.  How  can  this  money  be 
secured  ? 


■•  HOSBS  SMITH, 


Mill.  I.  B.  LEAKE, 
liS  Cut  SiTRl,  Chkago,  III. 

Auiilanl  Tnamrtr, 
Mm.  E.  U.  WILLIAMS, 
%i  Riub  Stiect,  Cfaica(0>  lU- 

"Mlttln  SImJin." 

■■xn  <■>}•  S9  Deuboru  Stmt,  ChicuBO,  lU. 


"I  would  be  Peter,  that  itrong  rock  of  faith ; 
A  loving  John,  of  Jesui  more  beloved; 
A  Thomaa,  ihrinking  not  rrom  thought  of  death 
With  Him  be  later  called  hia  Lord  and  God. 

Make  me  like  these  who  heard  and  loved  T\\y  word, 
Who  found  In  thee  a  life  and  strength  divine; 

Yet  not  like  Iheie,— like  thee,  in^  Lord  I 
Their  virtues  are  but  shadows  faint  of  thine. 

Hake  me  a  temple  \>y  Thy  presence  blett, 
A  living  branch  of  that  life-giving  tree ; 

Then  shall  my  heart  forever  be  at  rest, 
Since  thou  for  evermore  sbalt  dvretl  in  roe." 


Dr.  M.  L.  Gokdon. 
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TRIBUTES   TO   DR.   M.    L.    GORDON. 

These  personal  tributes  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon,  who  recently  died  in  Japan, 
taken  from  Mission  News,  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  show  something  of  the  estin 
in  which  he  and  his  work  were  held  by  his  Japanese  friends. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1873  that  I  found  myself  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gor< 
English  school  in  Osaka,  and  so  more  than  twenty-five  years  have  pi 
since  then.  I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  just  come  from  the  count 
get  educated.  From  that  time  onward  Dr.  Gordon  was  always  m}'  tei 
and  adviser,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually.  In  those  days  our  coi 
tion  of  Christianity  was  yet  very  vague  and  imperfect.  It  was,  how 
God's  wise  and  good  providence  that  it  should  be  made  somewhat  inte 
ble  to  the  boy  of  only  sixteen,  through  the  personality  of  Dr.  Gordoi 
began  to  be  aware  that  Christianity  must  have  something  which  doei 
belong  to  any  of  the  Oriental  religions,  and  so  must  be  worth  our  belie 
At  last  I  professed  my  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  him.  This  occurn 
1S74.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  I,  young  and  inexperienced, 
beset  by  many  strong  temptations,  and  finally  fell  a  victim  to  worldly  pie; 
and  ambition.  I  gradually  drifted  away  from  Christianity,  and  lived  j 
without  God  and  hope  for  nearly  ten  years.  All  this  time  he  never  forgo 
and  prayed  with  tears  for  my  repentance.  During  my  confinement  11 
jails  of  Wakamatsu  and  Tokyo,  on  account  of  the  so-called  consp 
known  as  the  *'Fukushima  Affair,"  in  1881-83,  I  found  great  comfc 
reading  his  letters,  with  two  books,  "The  New  Testament,  with  Nt 
and  *'  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  he  kindly  sent  to  me.  His  i 
ing  kindness  and  forbearance  at  last  conquered  me,  and  I  was  again  a  C 
tian  after  my  release,  and  continue,  to  this  day,  walking  in  the  path  of  r 
eousness.  As  to  his  noble  character  and  great  work,  there  will  be,  I  bel 
many  more  suitable  persons  to  speak.  This  is  only  a  pupil's  tribute  t 
master  who  loved  him  as  his  father,  though  he  sinned  against  him,  and 
was  glad  and  encouraged  his  pupil  when  he  did  right,  and  was  sorry 
wept  for  him  when  he  went  astray. 

Shigkyoshi  Sugiya^ 

It  was  through  an  introduction  by  the  late  Prof.  K.  Morita  that  I  mel 
Gordon  for  the  first  time,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  soon  after  I  en 
the  Doshisha  College  as  a  student.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  him 
written  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  where  he  was  resting  last  spring,  when  I 
in  Boston  on  my  recent  tour  to  Europe.     In  that  letter  he  wrote,  "  I 
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that  I  may  get  strength  enough  to  spend  a  few  years  among  our  Japanese 
brethren  in  Hawaii,  for  they  certainly  seem  in  need  of  the  comfort  of  the 
gospel."  Those  few  words  well  express  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  spent 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  in  this  country.  Ceitainly  his  chief  desire  and 
k^hest  joy  were  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Japanese  people,  although  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  education  of  young 
men.  He  told  me  more  than  once  of  his  great  delight  in  his  evangelistic 
tours  through  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tamba  and  Tango,  Which  he 
repeated  from  time  to  time  during  recent  years.  The  outcome  of  an  inci- 
dent on  one  of  those  tours  was  his  literary  woik,  '^  An  American  Missionary 
10  Japan,''  as  he  states  in  the  preface  of  that  book. 

He  was  one  of  -the  best  preachers  in  Japanese  among  the  missionaries 
bodi  in  form  and  fluency,  though  no  doubt  he  was  as  conscious  of  defects  as 
others.  Having  been  brought  up  in  a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  connected 
in  labor  with  a  Congregational  mission  board,  he  naturally  maintained  a 
broad  sympathy  with  the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  to  favor  the  union  of  the  I^c^t  and  Kumiai 
churches,  when  the  question  was  earnestly  discussed  some  years  ag;o.  He 
was  also  counted  among  the  best  foreign  scholars  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  scholarship  combined  with  a  fervid  evangelistic 
sprit  and  uncompromising  sincerity. 

Those  who  knew  him  for  any  length  of  time  will  remember  him  as  a 
warm-hearted  friend,  a  wise  counselor,  and  a  noble  Christian  gentleman, 
thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

T.  Harada. 


»•« 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  BY  MRS.   MARDEN. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  hy  Mrs.  Marden,  of  Constantinople, 
eclating  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  is  of  interest  :— 

Trb  American  Colony  here  met  and  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  with  the  new  King  and  the  British  people,  and  sent  them  to  the 
British  ambassador.  And  well  may  we  mourn  with  the  British  people,  for 
Ac  Queen  has  been  a  friend  to  us  as  a  nation,  these  last  years  especially, 
h  foreign  lands,  where  we  have  no  representative,  the  British  flag  has 
always  protected  us,  and  here  in  this  empire,  especially,  have  we  reason  to 
^  grateful  for  British  protection.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  his  majesty 
tbe  Sultan  ordered  all  of  his  own  Mohammedan  subjects  t6  have  memorial 
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services,  each  in  its  own  place  of  worship.  Accordingly  all  the  churches 
were  open,  Greek,  Armenian,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish.  The 
Protestant  community  met  in  the  Bible  House  chapel,  that  being  the  largest 
room  available.  The  streets  were  almost  empty  during  the  time  of  the 
services.  Flags  on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  on  all  buildings  were  at 
half  mast,  and  draped  with  crape.  There  were  more  Greek  flags  than  any 
other  one  flag.  Our  own  beautiful  Stars  and  Stripes,  never  looking  more 
beautiful  than  when  at  half  mast  for  the  great  Queen,  was  not  wanting. 
The  Turkish  flag  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Mohammedans 
regard  death  as  a  special  visitation  from  God,  and  consider  any  show  of 
mourning  as  rebellious  to  his  mighty  will.  It  did,  though,  seem  peculiar 
that  one  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  be  specially  ordered  to  do  that 
which  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  other  part,  and,  too,  it  seemed  cold  and 
unsympathetic  to  abstain  from  any  outward  sign  of  sympathy.  The  Sultan 
was  not  lacking  in  other  ways.  He  sent  a  special  telegram  to  King  Edward, 
and  a  special  commission  was  dispatched  to  attend  the  burial  services.. 

You  will  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Riggs.  A  long  and  useful  life 
has  closed.  After  sixty-seven  years  of  faithful,  unremitting  labor  he  ha& 
gone  to  his  Lord,  who  will  welcome  him  to  the  heavenly  mansions  with 
*^Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 


-»•♦ 


THE  OBSERVER. 


The  Observer  has  visited  and  studied  several  churches  lately,  and  the 
results  of  these  observations  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  missionary  work  seems  to  be  done  by  compara- 
tively few  in  our  churches — a  modern  Gideon's  Band.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  however.  Whereas  the  first  Gideon's  band  was  carefully  selected 
by  Jehovah  himself,  this  band  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  join  it.  Ours 
is  a  place  of  privilege  for  any  who  will  come,  and  the  only  credentials  re- 
quired are  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  man.  But  there  are  important 
points  of  likeness  between  the  old  band  and  the  new  one.  Gideon  was 
ordered  to  choose  those  who  tarried  not ;  who  could  lap  a  little  water  and 
be  gone.  Only  those  who  can  touch  worldly  pleasures  lightly  and  leave 
them  promptly  will  enlist  for  this  service ;  for  it  is  an  absorbing  and  self- 
denying  one,  to  which  those  who  engage  in  it  must  give  tithes  of  their  time, 
if  not  a  greater  proportion. 
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tie  Observer's  second  conclusion  is  that  lights  and  trumpets  are  just  as 
ssaiy  now  to  our  few  faithful  ones,  as  to  those  old  warriors  that  over- 
w  the  hosts  of  heathenism.  The  Light  of  Truth  boldly  proclaimed  is 
ign  by  which  our  Gideon's  Band  conquers.  With  what  other  weapons 
I  they  have  secured  an  entrance  into  sealed  harems  for  their  messengers, 
have  gathered  the  mothers  into  classes  and  the  children  into  schools, 
r  do  not  control  the  wealth  of  the  churches,  yet  missionary  homes  and 
^  arise  wherever  their  thought  and  prayer  are  centered.  No  under- 
g  is  too  great  for  them  to  attempt  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
le  Observer  believes  the  secret  of  their  success  to  be  proportionate 
g.  The  modern  Gideon's  Band  is  made  up  of  those  whose  Christian 
fas  founded  on  the  words,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and 
:  after  me  cannot  be  my  disciple."  As  they  have  grown  in  grace  they 
become  obedient  to  Paul's  rule,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
f  you  lay  by  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  That  is  the  motto 
e  New  Testament  Gideon's  Band,  and  it  is  more  effective  against  the 
T8  of  evil  than  any  army  with  banners. 

t  now  comes  the  Observer  in  a  questioning  mood.  O  Lord,  how  long? 
n  will  the  whole  known  world  bow  to  the  scepter  of  the  Prince  of 
5?  He  answers,  when  the  whole  Church  of  God  is  as  much  in  earnest 
is  chosen  Band.  The  one  characteristic  of  the  first  three  hundred  was 
were  in  dead  earnest.  Perhaps  we  may  partly  answer  this  question 
king  another.  If,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  this  little  band  has  pre- 
i  so  far  as  to  plant  the  gospel  in  every  continent  of  the  known  world, 
could  be  done  in  the  next  fifty  years  if  all  the  Church  would  come  to 
aid?  When  Gideon's  band  blew  their  trumpets  the  second  time,  we 
old,  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  aroused  to  work  together  with  them 
ges  vii.  23).  Are  the  men  and  women  of  our  Israel  deaf  to  the  call 
■ed  by  their  God  ? 

But,"  asks  the  Observer,  *'  is  proportionate  giving  universal  even  among 
ictive  one  third  of  our  churches?"  This  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  mis- 
iry  activity  in  Illinois.  Let  u^  test  ourselves  by  the  example  of  the 
'c  Christians  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  who  a  few  years  ago  gave  an 
age  of  three  dollars  a  year  each  for  every  church  member  on  the  islands, 
le  quarter  of  our  about  100,000  women  gave  an  average  of  three  dollars 
,  tliat  would  bring  $75,000  into  our  treasury  instead  of  the  $30,000  we 
J  with  so  much  effort  now.     Is  there  not  food  for  reflection  here? 


1 » 
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FROM  MENOOSH  KURKASARIAN. 

Hadjin   Turkky. 

My  Dear  Friends:  Of  course  you  want  to  know  aboL.  this  year* 
work  in  our  school.  The  school  was  opened  September  12th,  when  Mrs 
Coffing  was  sick,  her  hard  work  of  the  vacation  being  the  reason.  It  wa 
very  hard  for  us  to  begin  the  work  without  her,  yet  with  God's  help  we  di< 
what  we  could.  There  are  as  many  as  250  scholars  in  the  school,  of  whon 
72  are  orphans,  68  boarding  girls  and  the  rest  from  the  city. 

We  have  three  prayer  meetings  in  a  week,  every  Monday  morning  witl 
the  whole  school ;  Wednesday  the  Senior  C.  E.  S.  and  Friday  the  Junioi 
society  has  their  meetings.  Dear  friends,  pray  for  our  school,  especially 
that  we  may  have  a  revival,  as  we  need  it  very  much,  because  some  of  th< 
girls  have  not  found  Jesus  yet. 

Last  Sunday  evening  our  missionary  society  had  its  meeting,  in  whid 
Mrs.  Coffing  told  about  the  work  and  what  is  going  on  in  China.  W 
enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  it  made  our  hearts  very  sad.  Perhaps  I  told  yo' 
in  my  last  letter  that  we  promised  to  support  Miss  Bement's  assistant  teache 
in  China,  Shao-wu,  giving  $25  every  year. 

Last  year  we  had  eleven  graduates,  of  whom  one  is  married,  one  is  worl 
ing  in  the  orphanage  in  Sis,  two  are  teaching  here  in  our  school,  three  i 
the  city  schools,  three  in  the  villages.  Mrs.  Coffing  sent  the  remaining  or 
to  Aintab  hospital  to  learn  nursing  for  two  years,  so  that  she  may  aflerwarc 
nurse  the  sick  ones  of  our  school.  Mrs.  Coffing  and  Miss  Bates  sent  one  * 
our  teachers  to  the  Girls'  College  in  Constantinople  after  she  had  taught  fii 
years  here.  Mrs.  Coffing  has  had  a  letter  from  one  of  her  teachers  sayir 
they  like  her  very  much  because  her  religious  influence  is  so  good.  Ne: 
year  we  expect  her  again  to  teach  here.  Two  of  our  former  scholars,  afl< 
finishing  their  course  of  study  in  Marash  College,  returned  to  us,  and  one  * 
them  is  giving  profitable  lessons  in  dressmaking.  Our  teachers  in  village 
are  doing  good  work.  The  first  church  of  Hadjin  is  without  a  pastor  nov 
We  need  a  good  and  spiritual  pastor.  The  second  church  has  a  preacb 
who  we  think  will  do  a  good  work.  Mrs.  Coffing  says,  "Oh,  we  want  Mi 
Bates. '^    We  expect  her  to  be  with  us  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

Perhaps  you  will  like  to  know  about  my  personal  work.  This  year  nr 
special  work  is  to  give  music  lessons.  I  have  eleven  music  scholars,  thn 
of  whom  take  one  lesson  in  a  week  and  the  rest  two  lessons.  Besides 
have  one  English  and  two  arithmetic  lessons,  also  two  singing  classe 
I  like  to  sing  very  much  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  dear  friends  i 
America  who  like  to  sing  also.     I  wish  it  could  be  possible  for  me  to  sir 
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with  you  once,  but  I  thiiik  it  will  never  come  to  pass  in  this  world.     Yet  it 

is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  think  that  we  will  sing  together  around  the  throne 

of  our  dear  Savior. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Menoosh  Kurkasarian. 

P.  S.    It  may  be  that  I  have  mistakes  in  my  English  language.     It  is 
natural,  as  it  is  not  my  own  language,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  them. 

M.  P.  K. 


§•< 


The  demand  of  the  Church  to-day  is  not  economy,  but  expenditure  ;  not 
retrenchment,  but  enlargement ;  and  the  laying  out  of  our  work  must  be 
not  how  much  can  we  do  with  the  money  that  we  have,  but  how  much 
money  must  we  have  for  the  work  we  have  to  do.  A  pledge  to  spend  less 
money  is  an  appeal  to  give  less  money,  and  the  best  way  to  getting  less 
money. — Bishop  Doane. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  time  is  the  marvelous  increase  in  the 

ficiiity  of  intercourse  between  all  the  different  races  of  mankind.     We  know 

ttch  other  better.     Day  by  day  we  are  in  closer  contact  with  all  the  other 

people  on  the  earth.    Day  by  day  it  is  easier  for  us  to  reach  them,  and  easier 

for  them  to  reach  us.     Why  has  God  wrought  all  this?     Is  it  not  in  order  to 

make  it  more  easy  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  we  profess  to  value  above 

everything  that  we  possess?     Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easy  to 

§0  everywhere  and   tell  the  tale  of  the  Cross  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

This  is  a  call  from  God  himself.     I  charge  you  answer  to  the  call,  and  do 

'vhit  you  can  to  push  forward  all  the  work. —  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


-*^f*- 


AN  EASTER  THOUGHT. 

BY   MRS.    S.   J.    HUMPHREY. 

This  Easter  finds  among  its  heavenly  choirs  a  specially  large  chorus  of 
*^ew  voices — leaders  in  the  church  a^d  its  mission  work,  and  "  these  from 
^he  land  of  Sinim,"  brought  thither  by  the  swift  stroke  of  martyrdom. 

Our  circle  is  narrowing,  or  it  is  v^idening,  according  as  we  look  at  the 
S^oup  here,  finishing  out  our  duties  aiid  brightening  the  places  in  which  we 
^re  set ;  or  at  the  group  there,  light  of  heart  for  all  the  ages  and  jubilant 
^ver  every  one  more  brought  safe  through  the  siege  and  the  peril  of  this  life 
^0  the  beautiful,  wonderful  splendor^  and  largeness  and  lovingness  of  the 
Pand,  real  life— the  sphere  of  our  boundless  activities.  Just  think  I  here 
we  are  sewing  bags  to  fill  with  sand  for  defense  ;  day  and  night  sewing  and 
stniggling  for  our  very  lives,  not  daring  to  look  outside  of  our  Legation 
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walls,  but  sewing,  sewing  into  those  bags  all  the  beautiful  velvets  and 

cades,  and  all  the  coarse,  soiled  pieces   of  canvas,  with  pricked,  stil 

fingers,  catching  at  ever3rthing  textile  and  valuing  it  only  as  it  can  h 

keep  the  bullets  from  ourselves  and  our  dear  ones.     And  then,  sudc 

the  deliverer  comes,  and  the  whole,  wide  universe  is  ours,  and  we  are 

Free !  to  go  all  over  it ;  to  breathe  its  celestial  air  in  place  of  the  cloi 

and    foulness;    to  learn    how  all    outside   peoples — all    principalitiei 

powers — had  been  working  for,  and  praying  for,  and  loving  the  impri 
ones. 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  has  been  taken  out  to  the  great  world,  whi 

still  sew  at  sand-bags,  and  shudder  at  the  conflicts  and  listen  for  tli 

liverer. 
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Demonstratb  in  your  own  experience  that  God  is  teaching  y 
win  souls  for  Christ  here  and  now  before  you  cross  the  Atlantic  or  F 
Has  there  been  a  revival  in  your  town  since  you  were  called  ?  Yoi 
never  find  men  laughing  at  the  idea  of  your  being  a  missionary  if  yo 
wake  up  3'our  native  town.  That  is  what  we  want  for  men  who  n 
labor -in  China,  in  Japan,  in  India,  where  the  most  colossal  difficulties 
to  be  met ;  we  want  not  an  army  so  much  as  an  elect  company  who 
proved  their  power  on  their  native  sod  before  they  encounter  those  bul 
of  Satan  in  pagan  fields. — //,   O,  Mabie. 
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BUDDHISM. 

BY   MRS.    S.    B.    CAPRON. 

All  religions  demand  personality.  The  founder  must  have  a  atron^y 
marked  personal  character.  While  Buddhism  once  exerted  its  power  Ofer 
one  third  of  the  human  race,  it  is  now  found  only  in  Ceylon,  Bunnah 
and  Siam,  and  in  a  mixed  form  in  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  with  variations  in 
China  and  Japan.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
true  Buddhists  in  the  world.  There  has  always  been  a  noticeable  interest 
in  Buddhism  and  its  founder,  even  to  this  day. 

There  seems  to  be  no  really  trustworthy  record  of  the  life  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  He  lived  about  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  was  charac* 
terized  as  a  great  teacher,  with  beauty  of  face,  dignity  in  manner,  and  rare 
magnetism  in  influence.     In  character  he  was  earnest,  intense  and  simple. 

Buddha  was  born,  it  is  generally  conceded,  about  the  year  500  B.  C.  in  a 
town  in  modern  Oude  in  India,  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  from 
Benares.  Though  gifled  and  popular,  his  thoughts  were  intent  upon  the 
sights  of  suffering  and  death.  This  led  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  to 
form  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a  monastic  life,  and  thus  to  abandon  his 
wife  and  son  and  all  worldly  ties  for  asceticism  and  self-renunciation.  For 
six  years  he  sought  peace  of  mind  by  prolonged  fastings,  even  reducing  his 
daily  allowance  of  food  to  a  single  grain  of  rice.  Sitting  for  hours  at  a  time, 
unsheltered  from  wind,  sun,  rain  and  cold,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  severest 
bodily  austerities.  No  divine  enlightenment  came  to  relieve  the  intense 
craving  of  this  soul.  Alas !  there  was  no  human  messenger  inwrought 
with  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  Light  of  the  World  to  bring  to  him  a 
shining  faith. 

Gautama  Buddha  then  sought  a  life  of  profound  meditation,  suggested  by 
his  training  in  Hinduism.  This  is  a  custom  existing  to  this  day.  He 
passed  through  the  severest  struggles  between  his  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
interests  and  his  craving  for  home,  wife  and  little  son.  He  was  now  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  Having  passed  one  morning  into  an  ecstatic  state  of 
mind  he  professed  to  have  found  deliverance.  He  was  no  longer  Gautama, 
but  was  to  be  henceforth  known  as  Buddha,  the  Enlightened.  He  never 
claimed  to  be  the  medium  of  supernatural  revelation.  The  inward  illumi- 
nation was  all  his  own.  The  tree  under  which  he  then  sat  became  cele- 
brated as  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment."  Known  as  the  Bo 
tree  it  is  a  svmbol  dear  to  all  Buddhists. 

Buddha  now  passed  through  forty-nine  days  of  fasting  and  came  forth  to 
proclaim  his  gospel,  which  is  known  as  "  the  eight-fold  path,"  as  follows: — 

Right  belief  in  Buddha  and  his  teachings. 
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Right  resolve  in  abandoning  family  ties. 

Right  speech  in  recitation  of  Buddhist  doctrines. 

Right  work  is  that  of  a  monk. 

Right  livelihood  is  living  by  alms. 

Right  exercise  is  suppressing  one's  self. 

Right  mind  is  remembering  the  temptations  of  the  body. 

Right  mental  concentration  is  a  trance-like  quietude. 

Buddha  then  instituted  an  order  of  sixty  monks,  all  from  the  uj 
classes.  These  were  sent  everywhere  to  proclaim  this  gospel  of  deli 
ance,  and  shortly  one  thousand  monks  were  enrolled.  A  monastic  o 
was  incorporated,  with  rules  of  discipline  and  incessant  itineracies  wl 
rapidly  propagated  Buddhism.  Buddha  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, — prob 
about  420  B.  C. 

The  secret  of  this  rapidly  extending  religion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  1 
well  be  considered. 

He  proclaimed  a  universal  brotherhood,  common  to  all,  which 
attractive.  He  was  the  first,  probably,  to  introduce  preaching  to  the  m 
tudes  in  India.  His  methods  were  practical,  his  own  manner  winning, 
his  use  of  parables  and  illustrations  abundant.  He  used  language  ada] 
to  the  common  people ;  and,  as  he  wrote  nothing,  his  repeated  teach 
became  familiar  to  the  masses  among  whom  he  and  his  followers  were  < 
tinually  moving.  It  seemed  to  be  the  time  when  some  relief  from 
burdens  of  caste  and  rigid  ceremonials  was  needed.  Having  founded 
orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  Buddha  had  the  sagacity  to  introduce  lay  breth 
since  he  must  take  the  world  as  it  was.  This  resulted  in  a  distinc 
between  laity  and  priesthood,  which  left  the  former  free  from  the  restrs 
of  the  latter.  A  vast  number  became  Buddhists  who  were  ignorant  of 
whole  code  of  asceticism  given  by  Buddha,  and  who  drifted  along  in  t 
easy-going  lives. 

Then,  again,  the  Buddhist  foundation  of  monkhood  led  to  enorn 
wealth,  which,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  personal  luxury,  was  sp>ent  u 
immense  monasteries,  temples  and  monuments  to  commemorate  the  g 
leader.  The  most  ancient  and  stupendous  ruins  in  India  and  the  vast  un 
ground  structures  were  reared  by  these  monks.  Costly  temples  are  alv 
fascinating  to  the  crowd. 

After  the  death  of  Buddha  councils  of  monks  were  held,  continuing  so 
times  for  months,  and  the  third  council  was  remarkable  for  the  decisioi 
propagate  Buddhism  by  missions.  Three  gatherings  at  successive  per 
took  place  to  settle  on  the  true  canon  of  the  Dharma.  This  was  a  col 
tion  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha  and  was  written  in  the  vernacular  of 
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people,  and  was  a  large  factor  in  spreading  the  religion  of  the  revered 
founder.  Unlike  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  all  other  religions  the  Dharma 
lays  no  claim  to  supernatural  inspiration.  Its  doctrines  are  purely  human. 
The  Veda  of  the  Brahmins  was  written  in  Sanscrit,  in  an  alphabet  sup- 
posed to  come  from  heaven.  The  Dharma  was  written  in  common  lan- 
guage, and  yet  is  believed  to  have  become  the  means  of  literary  culture 
among  uncivilized  races.  It  may  be  noticed  that  an  English  translation 
would  contain  twice  as  many  words  as  our  Bible. 

Mention  must  again  be  made  of  the  Third  Council  of  one  thousand 
monks,  which  dates  the  beginning  of  missionary  effort.  The  great  King 
Asoka,  called  the  Constantine  of  Buddhism,  gave  his  power  and  influence 
to  sending  missionaries  in  all  directions.  His  son  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
doctrine  to  Ceylon.  His  authority  extended  over  a  number  of  petty  princes^ 
and  the  greatest  importance,  in  these  days,  is  attached  to  the  finding  of 
his  inscriptions  as  authentic  records.  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  the 
Third  Council.  He  was  so  zealous  a  Buddhist  that  he  is  said  to  have  sup- 
ported 64,000  monks.  Such  wealth  and  influence  devoted  to  missionary 
effort  would  do  the  same  for  the  great  Founder  of  Chrstianity.  The  power 
of  the  personality  of  the  disciple  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Divine  Master. 

Orders  of  monks  naturally  found  their  way  into  Burmah  and  Ceylon, 
where  more  distinctive  traces  of  true  Buddhism  are  seen  to-day  than  else- 
where. When  the  thirteenth  century  recorded  the  great  phases  of  history  in 
India,  Buddhism  had  quietly  passed  away. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  by  its  monks  about  the  year  75,  and 
was  followed  by  Chinese  pilgrims  who  carried  with  them  such  secrets  as 
appealed  to  them.  In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  countries  themselves  have 
modified  the  religion,  and  this  is  significantly  true  in  Thibet.  It  seems 
like  an  organization  of  its  own  with  the  Grand  Lama  as  its  head,  and  needs 
a  volume  by  itself.  Mongolia  received  it  from  Thibet  with  the  written 
characters  and  literature  which  Thibet  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
Buddhist  teachers  of  India. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  this  great  system  may  be  traced. 
It  does  not  recognize  a  Creator  nor  man's  dependence  upon  a  higher 
power.  It  brought  no  hope  of  immortality.  It  had  no  true  idea  of  sin, 
and  gave  no  hope  of  escape  from  its  consequences  but  such  as  one  must 
furnish  from  himself.  It  had  no  place  for  prayer ;  and  to  whom  could  one 
offer  worship  or  praise?  Faith,  hope  and  love  were  not  words  in  its  creed. 
It  had  patience,  gentleness  and  a  wonderful  missionary  zeal,  but  there  was 
no  supreme  and  glorious  Personality,  moving  through  the  ages  and  win- 
ning devotion  to  himself  in  every  land. 
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Buddha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  is  dead.  The  highest  aim  of  his 
system  was  the  utter  extinction  of  personal  identity.  He  could  not  say,  ^^  I 
am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  forevermore." 
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JAPAN. 
INFLUENCE  OF  BUDDHISM  UPON  THE  HOMES  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  DR.    MARY   A.    HOLBROOK. 

Before  the  wave  of  Western  learning  had  reached  Japan  the  religion  of 
Buddha  was  largely  superseded,  among  the  educated,  by  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius,  which  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  in  great  part  by  modern  agnos- 
ticism and  infidelity ;  so  that  among  the  educated  of  all  classes  large  num-» 
bers,  desiring  the  good  things  of  modern  civilization  without  the  restraints 
of  religion,  have  come  to  feel  that  religion  of  any  sort  is  only  for  the  super- 
stitious and  ignorant. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Chamberlain  of  the  Imperial  University  states, 
that  the  educated  Japanese  knows  nothing  about  Buddhism,  we  need  not^)e 
surprised  to  find  an  utter  ignorance  upon  the  subject  among  the  women  of 
the  homes.  '*It  is  our  custom,"  is  the  invariable  reply  to  any  question  con- 
cerning their  worship  in  the  temple  or  before  the  family  shrine.  And  it 
is  to  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  the  people,  that  last  citadel  of  an 
Ancient  belief,  that  we  must  look  to  appreciate  the  influence  it  still  has  upon 
the  people. 

Were  the  adherents  of  Buddhism  distinct  from  those  of  Shintoism  or  Con- 
^cianism,  it  would  be  easier  to  estimate  the  influence  of  any  one  system 
^pon  the  life ;  but  as  it  is,  all  three  are  so  intimately  interwoven  in  practice 
^hat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

The  saying  that  **  every  Japanese  is  born  a  Shintoist,  lives  a  Confucianist 
^^d  dies  a  Buddhist"  illustrates  this  well.  At  birth  every  child  is  placed 
^^ider  the  care  of  some  Shinto  deity  for  protection  from  disaster  of  all  kinds. 
"*-*^  after  life,  in  his  moral  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  he  is  governed  by  the 
^^--^nfucian  code  of  ethics,  while  his  burial  is  with  Buddhistic  ceremony, 
'^ut  practically  there  is  not  even  this  clearly  defined  distinction,  the  god- 
^Vielf  in  nearly  every  house  containing  both  Shinto  and  Buddhistic  shrines 
^Vorshiped  together,  and  the  gods  themselves  have  become  so  very  much 
Confused  that  few  would  be  able  to  classify  them. 

In  studying  the  institution  of  the  home  in  Japan  we  find  that  there  are 
elements  quite  different  from  what  we  meet  with  here.  The  family,  not  the 
individual,  is  the  unit  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  ^^  house  " 
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rather  than  the  establishment  of  a  home  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  marria 
So  great  is  the  dread  of  extinction  of  the  family  name,  that  in  sonless  ho 
grown  boys  or  young  men  are  adopted  to  become  the  future  husband  of 
daughter,  taking  her  family  name  and  so  continuing  the  line.     This  ic 
was  also  largely  responsible  at  fii'st  for  the  establishment  of  the  system 
concubinage,  which  **  has  had  a  limited  and  rather  honorable  place." 

As  in  the  national  life,  so  in  the  life  of  the  family,  loyalty  is  the  fun 
mental   principle — loyalty  rather  than    love ;    loyalty  of  son   to    father, 

wife  to  husband,  of  younger  son  to  older,  and  this,  too,  expressed  in  tei n 

of  inferiority  and  superiority  with  corresponding  service  rendered,  wh  -^s 
tendency  is  to  develop  despotic  sel6shness  in  the  one  and  a  servile  attitt — Jcl( 
in  the  other  in  place  of  mutual  good  comradeship.  In  national  life  this  .^^H 
controlling  principle  of  loyalty  has  developed  a  patriotism  and  love  ^ 
country  unsurpassed  in  the  world  ;  as  is  illustrated  in  the  present  condit  ^  ^^ 
of  affairs  in  China,  where  the  Japanese  soldiers,  for  the  sake  of  the  gc^^^ 
name  of  their  country  before  the  other  nations,  show  a  self-restraint  and  ^ 
obedience  to  officers  that  puts  the  armies  of  all  the  other  nations  quite  * 
shame.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  five  relations  of  lord  and  retain^'' 
father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  elder  brother  and  younger  brother,  frie 
and  friend,  the  relation  of  wife  to  husband  is  put  below  that  of  son  to  fath 
while  the  daughters  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

This  principle  of  loyalty  is  as  fundamental  in  the  strongest  Buddhis't:  - 
family  as  in  any  other;  and  yet,  in  tracing  the  idea  back  to  the  origin  ^^ 
things,  we  find  the  root  of  it  in  earliest  historic  times  in  one  of  the  princif^^ 
tenets  of  Shintoism,  viz.,  ''Follow  your  natural  impulses  and  obey  tl"^ 
Mikado's  decrees."  In  the  thousand  years  that  Buddhism  engulfed  Shint:^^ 
ism,  or  rather  was  amalgamated  with  it,  blind  obedience  to  government  st: 
remained  a  prominent  feature.  So  when  Buddhism,  in  turn,  was  sup^ 
seded  in  the  educated  classes  by  Confucianism,  the  soil  may  be  said  to  ha. 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  and  universal  adoption  of  this  whole  systc 
of  loyalty,  the  emphasis  being  placed,  not  as  in  China  upon  filial  piety,  l:> 
upon  loyalty  to  those  in  authority.  The  man  who  distorted  parents,  w  i 
and  children,  even  committing  murder  and  harakiri^  for  the  sake  of  t\ 
feudal  lord,  received  great  public  honor,  and  became  even  a  deified  her« 
Tluis  we  see  that  the  home  held  a  very  secondary  place  in  the  minds  a 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Oflen  the  aged  father,  because  of  this  practice,  bereft  of  the  natural  sii 
ports  of  tlie  family,  would  sell  the  daughter  into  prostitute  slavery ;    an 
the  daughter,  far  from  feeling  degradation  for  her  position,  received  grea 
honor  for  her  sacrifice  for  her  aged  parents, — and  this  is  no  ancient  custom^^ 
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merel}',  but  has  prevailed  unquestioned  till  very  recent  time.  As  a  result 
of  this  estimate  of  the  home  it  is  not  strange  that  concubinage  and  divorce 
should  easily  follow. 

While  it  is  thus  seen  that  Shintoism  is  responsible  for  the  germ,  and  Con- 
fucianism for  the  full  fruitage  of  the  system,  Buddhism  had  for  long  cen- 
turies a  no  unimportant  part  in  keeping  alive,  and,  to  a  degree,  nurturing 
a  sxstem  that,  though  from  the  national  standpoint  is  full  of  strength  and 
vitality  as  concerns  the  family,  the  results  are  such  as  to  menace  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation  itself. 

But  what  of  positive  value  and  helpfulness  to  the  home  has  Buddhism 

bequeathed  ?     At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  Shintoism  with  Buddhism 

the  Japanese  house  was  a  hut ;  and  though  the  social  position  of  woman  was 

higher  than  it  afterwards  became,  her  life  was  barren,  as,  indeed,  all  life 

"Was  barbaric. 

Though  the  Buddhist  religion  taught  the  transmigration  of  soul  and  the 
cronsequent  wickedness  of  the  taking  of  animal  life,  thus  depriving  the  people 
of  nutritious  food,  the  priests  introduced  new  articles  of  food  from  Korea 
s«nd  China,  and  themselves  became  expert  cooks  and  taught  the  art,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  made  up  for  the  deprivation. 

Buddhism  brought  architecture,  art  and  education  to  the  higher  classes, 
^nd  we  read  that  '*at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  the  literature  was 
<^hiefly  the  work  of  the  Buddhist  priests  and  the  women  of  the  imperial 
<:ourt."  With  the  comforts  of  the  home  multiplied  and  life  made  easier, 
artistic  industries  were  introduced  and  a  world-famed  school  of  Japanese 
^rt  developed,  of  which  we  see  the  effect  in  every  department  of  home  life 
^o-day. 

Though  Buddhism  does  not  concern  itself  largely  with  ethics  it  has  de- 
'^cloped  a  code  of  polite  usage,  and  corresponding  forms  of  expression,  that 
^^em  almost  to  form  an  ethical  standard  as  strict  and  perhaps  more  bind- 
ing than  the  Confucian  code. 

The  priests  became  the  educational  leaders,  and  established  temple 
Schools  for  the  children  of  the  common  people  as  well  as  for  the  well-to- 
^o.  They  established  a  system  of  hana^  or  common  script,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  women  to  read,  and  so  making  the  secluded  home  life 
*>iore  enjoyable. 

According  to  the  older  Buddhistic  svstems  onlv  a  mother  of  sons  could 

*^ope  for  future  life,  except  to  be  born  into  the  body  of  some  animal ;    but 

^he  shin  sect,  or  reformed  Buddhism,  now  the  strongest  sect  of  all,  brought 

^he  hope  of  heaven  to  all  womankind  through  faith  in  Buddha.     By  thus 

giving  the  hope  of  something  beyond  this  life,  as  well  as  by  its  gorgeous 
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ritual,  Buddhism  has  a  hold  upon  the  common  people,  discarded  by  the 
educated  though  it  may  be,  and  by  those  who  seek  the  moral  reformation 
and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  nation. 

But  what  influence  does  Buddhism  have  to-day  upon  the  Christian  home? 
What  is  there  of  danger  in  its  influence  ? 

In  studying  the  history  of  this  religion,  one  of  its  remarkable  properties 
seems  to  be  its  power  of  adaptation  and  absorption ;  so  that  the  Buddhism 
of  New  Japan  is  not  only  different  from  that  of  China  and  India,  but  very 
different  also  from  that  of  Old  Japan, — and  in  this  power  of  adaptation  and 
absorption  lies  its  danger  to  Christianity.  The  proposition  of  the  priests 
^^  to  make  Jesus  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Buddha  '*  shows  the  trend  in 
this  direction ;  and  it  is  by  the  hope  of  prolonging  life  in  a  religious  sys- 
tem already  doomed  to  death  that  this  transfusion  of  the  life-giving  blood 
of  vital  Christianity  is  attempted.  But  it  is  the  patch  of  unfulled  cloth  upon 
the  old  garment  whose  rent  will,  in  the  end,  be  made  the  larger.  Although^ 
as  we  have  seen,  Buddhism  has  brought  much  of  aesthetic  beauty  into  the 
home  life,  yet  as  in  other  non-Christian  religions  it  fails  to  regenerate  the 
individual  or  purify  the  family. 


LAST  HOURS  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  PAO-TING-FU. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  father  of  our  dear  missionary  Miss  Annie  Gould,  we 
are  able  to  give  the  following  new  items  as  to  the  last  hours  of  our  friends  in  Pao-ting- 
fu.  The  statement  comes  from  the  same  army  officer  who  gave  the  particulars  printed 
in  our  January  number.  He  desires  to  correct  some  errors  in  his  former  statement, 
which  crept  in  through  the  unreliable  sources  of  information.  This  present  one  is 
sent  after  a  week  of  the  most  searching  investigation  possible,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
substantially  correct.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  bring  up  the  painful  details 
again,  but  since  there  were  errors  in  the  previous  description  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to 
our  readers  to  know  the  exact  truth  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  it. 

A  STATEMENT  AND  ACCOUNT  OF   THE  TREATMENT  AND   DEATH  OF  CERTAIN 
AMERICAN  MISSIONARIES  AT  PAO-TING-FU,  JULY  I,  I9OO. 

The  following  statement  is  made  from  accounts  of  numerous  persons  and 
believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  though  little  direct  testimony  of  eve- 
witnesses  can  be  secured,  and  that  bearing  only  upon  some  stages  of  the 
occurrences. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  events  to  be  described  happened 
nearly  four  months  ago,  and,  except  in  a  general  way,  have  passed  from 
the  minds  of  most  people  here  ;  that  immediately  following  the  occurrences 
they  were  much  talked  about,  so  that  different  versions  and  stories  were  cur- 
rently believed  to  be  true ;    that  the  principal  actors  have  fled ;    that  few 
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persons  can  now  be  found  who  will  admit  having  been  present  4   and,  above 
all,  the  slight  regard  in  which  the  truth  is  held  by  the  Chinese  people. 

In  the  American  Board  Mission  compound,  located  in  the  south  suburb, 
lived  the  following  American  missionaries;  viz.,  Rev.  Mr.  Pitkin,  Miss 
Morrill,  Miss  Gould.  Near  by,  in  another  compound,  the  following  Eng- 
lish missionaries  lived :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  and  one  child,  Mr.  William 
Ccx)per. 

About  seven  a.  m.  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  sixth  Chinese  month  (July  i ,  1900), 
while  local  excitement  ran  very  high,  the  American  Board  Mission  compound 
was  attacked  by  Boxers,  accompanied  by  a  throng  of  looting  villagers.  Mr. 
Pitkin  had  already  heard  of  the  conduct  of  the  Boxers  in  attacking  the  mission 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  during  the  night  prepared  for  the  worst,  writing 
a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife  and  friends  and  burying  it  with  certain  small 
articles  of  personal  and  church  property  near  the  corner  of  the  house.  All 
were  dug  up  by  the  Chinese  and  have  not  been  recovered.  The  two 
women,  who  had  occupied  a  house  at  the  farther  end  of  the  compound,  had 
been  brought  to  Mr.  Pitkin's  house,  and,  upon  being  attacked,  all  took 
refuge  in  the  chapel,  and  later  in  a  smaller  building  near  by.  Mr.  Pitkin 
was  armed  with  a  revolver,  with  which  he  defended  himself  and  his  charges 
until  the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  crowd  poured  into  the  house 
and  seized  the  occupants,  dragging  them  out.  In  the  melee  Mr.  Pitkin  was 
shot  and  then  beheaded,  his  body  buried  with  six  or  seven  Chinese  Chris- 
tians in  one  pit  just  outside  the  compound  wall.  The  head  was  carried 
away  and  mto  the  city,  and,  it  is  generally  reported,  taken  into  the  Yamen  of 
the  Nieh-Tai,  Ting  Yung,  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  work  of  the  Boxers, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

During  this  time  and  later  a  force  of  about  thirty  Chinese  soldiers  stood 
outside  the  gate  of  the  Pitkin  compound  with  a  knowlege  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  taking  no  active  part  therein.  They  appeared  to  have  remained 
neutral,  doing  nothing. 

Miss  Gould  and  Miss  Morrill  were  taken  out  of  the  compound  and  into  the 
city.  Miss  Gould  appears  to  have  been  so  greatly  frightened  by  the  rough 
and  brutal  conduct  of  the  Chinese  that  she  had  fainted  from  shock  and  fear, 
«nd  remained  in  a  more  or  less  comatose  condition  for  sometime  and  was 
unable  to  walk.  She  was  accordingly  bound  hand  and  foot  and  slung  on  a 
pole  or  lance,  and  taken  to  the  city.  Miss  Morrill,  being  a  fearless  woman 
of  considerable  moral  strength,  was  able  to  walk  and  did  so.  In  this  manner. 
Miss  Gould  being  carried  and  Miss  Mornll  walking  but  being  led  by  the  hair, 
they  were  taken  to  the  Chi-Sheng-An  Temple,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
city  near  the  wall,  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Boxers,  where  they  remained 
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all  day.  £n  route  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  many  of  whom 
clutched  and  tore  the  clothing  of  the  two  women,  which  soon  was  much 
tattered,  but  no  deliberate  effort  to  parade  them  in  a  nude  state  was  made. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  violated, — such,  in  fact,  is  highly 
improbable, — but  tiiey  were  roughly  handled  and  knocked  about. 

Chinese  Christians  and  servants  in  the  American  Board  Mission  com- 
pound, to  the  number  of  perhaps  ten,  also  perished  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitkin's  death,  and  were  buried  with  his  body. 

During  the  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall,  one  child  and  Mr.  William 
Cooper  were  also  brought  to  the  Chi-Sheng-An  Temple,  and  presumably 
all  were  put  through  a  form  of  examination  as  to  their  guilt,  according  to 
the  general  custom  of  the  Boxers.  The  experiences  of  the  Bagnall  party 
are  not  touched  upon  until  this  time,  having  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
treatment  of  Americans. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  perhaps,  the  entire  party  were 
conducted  out  of  the  city.  During  the  day  Miss  Gould  had  recovered  her 
strength  and  self-possession  and  was  able  to  walk. 

The  following  method  was  adopted :    The  hands  were  bound  and  held 
in  fi'ont  of  the  body,  the  wrists  about  the  height  of  the  neck ;    a  rope  was 
then  tied  about  the  wrists,  t)assing  to  the  rear  around  the  neck,  thence  to     * 
the  wrists  of  the  next  person  behind,  thence  about  the  neck  and  so  on.    The    ^ 
child  was  not  bound,  but  ran  along  clinging  to  her  mother's  dress. 

The  end  of  the  rope  in  front  was  seized  by  two  men,  and  the  doomed  party  '^* 
thus  led  in  single  file,  all  bound  together  like  Chinese  criminals,  viewed  f 
by  an  immense  throng  of  the  populace,  were  led  through  the  streets,  passing^^ 
out  of  the  South  Gate  to  the  place  of  execution  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the^a 
wall,  between  the  moat  and  the  wall. 

Here  all  were  executed  by  being  beheaded,  except  the  child,  which  wa^  - 
spared  by  a  Boxer.  The  bodies  and  heads  were  insecurely  buried  in  one  pif  m 
about  fortv  vards  from  the  south  wall  and  about  seventv  yards  west  of  th^  j 
corner.     Both  compounds  and  graves  were  personalh'  visited  by  me. 


LETTER  FROM   PASTOR  MENG. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Christian  workers  in  Pao-ting-fu  for  many  years  hav— 
been  a  family  named  Meng;   the  father  and  two   sons   being  native   pastors,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Tu.  an  earnest  Bible  woman.     The  two  pastors  "went  to  attend   t 
annual  meeting  of  the  mission  at  Tung-cho  last  spring,  and  were  there  at  the  time 
the  Boxer  uprising.    The  older  one  went  immediately  to  Pao-ting-fu,  meeting  all  effo; 
to  detain  him  in  Peking  with  the  answer:  **  My  place  is  with  Mr.  Pitkin.     He  nee 
me/'     He  stood  in  his  place  by  Mr  Pitkin  in  the  last  hours,  and  they  fell  togethe 
The  younger  brother — the  writer  of  the  letter— started   for  Pao-ting-fu  a  day  late:^^ 
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but  did  not  reach  Tientsin  till  after  the  railroad  to  Pao-ting-fu  was  destroyed,  and  he 
remained  there  through  the  summer  with  his  wife  and  little  son  Moody  [named  for  Rev. 
D.L.Moody],  and  later  another  son  was  born  named  T*ien  Pao, meaning  Heaven  pro- 
tects. The  letter  was  written  to  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Evving,  in  this  country,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

On  the  19th  day  of  the  second  8th  month  I  went  with  Mr.  Lowrie,  ac- 
companying English  troops,  and  on  the  27th  arrived  in  Pao-ting-fu  (Oc- 
tober).    In  the  evening  I  passed  through  San-chia-chuang  and  Chi-fang-t'ou 
and  saw  only  one  cat  and  heard  the  barking  of  one  dog  until  I  came  to  the 
west  side  of  our  mission  compound,  having  first  passed  the  China  Inland 
Mission  and  our  hospital  court.     Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  Li  Chin  Liang's 
voice  in  conversation,  and  I  knew  indeed  that  the  sixteen  rooms  in  the  adobe 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  were  not  yet  destroyed.     I  met  there 
Li  Tzu  Jen  and  a  number  of  others.     On  the  28th,  which  was  Sunday,  we 
had  a  meeting  with  thirty  or  more  present.     From  that  time  on  I  went  with 
the  Christians  into  the  houses  of  the  neighbors  looking  for  things.     Every 
family  had  some.     To  sum  it  all  up  there  were  iron  roofing,  bricks,  and 
especially  doors,  windows,  hospital  beds,  tables,  chairs,  clothing,  utensils, 
etc.    Later  on  all  the  nations  issued  proclamations  to  quiet  the  populace, 
^n  our  mission  quarters  there  were  many  women  and  children  very  much  in 
need  of  help.     I  decided  with  Mr.  Lowrie  to  go  with  the  Italian  consul  to 
Tientsin  ;  then,  because  Moody  and  his  mother  had  already  gone  with  Dr. 
Sheffield  to  Peking,  I  also  made  the  trip  to  Peking,  and  saw  there  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  friends  of  the  two  churches  of  Peking  and  Tung-cho,  and 
heard  them  narrate  their  stories.     Then  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Lord's  own 
liand  that  led  each  one,  and  it  all  issued  from  the  Divine  storehouse  of  grace. 
I  waited  till  Pao-ting-fu  mission  matters  were  decided  upon,  and  upon  the 
9th  day  of  the  loth  month  we  reached  Pao-ting-fu  in  safety.     We  learned 
that  on  the   15th  of  9th  month  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  T'ing  Yung,  the 
city  guard,  K'uei  Pin,  and  the  military  oflficial,  Wang  Chan  K*uei,  were  be- 
headed, and  the  City  Fathers  fined  one  hundred  thousand  taels.     Shen  Chia 
*en  of  the  Nan  Ssu  was  degraded  from  office,  so  that  something  like  peace 
^as  restored.     Now  the  German  and  French  have  established  the  Ch'uan- 
h-ssu  so  that  the  people  are  still  more  at  peace.     The  Catholics  are  also 
fathering  themselves  together  a  little.     Since  my  arrival  here,  with  regard 
^othe  one  matter  of  indemnification,  I  have  not  yet  sent  anyone  down  into 
^he  country,  but  several  villages  have  of  their  own  free  will  sent  an  ample 
quantity  of  grain,  flour,  silver  and  cash.     The  Italian  consul  has  also  pre- 
sented us  with  more  than  two  thousand  catties  of  salt ;  of  garments,  single 
and  double  thickness,  skin  garments  and  wadded  clothes,  between  one  thou- 
^nd  and  fifteen  hundred  pieces.     From  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  were 
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sent  three  thousand  catties  of  millet  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  so  thi 

at  present  the  Christians  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and  clothing 

Aside  from  this  there  are  in  store  ten  thousand  catties  of  grain,  more  tha 

two  thousand  strings  of  cash,  and  eight  hundred  taels  of  silver.     We  ar 

occupying  seven  compounds,  in  all  more  than  ninety  rooms.     Four  of  thes 

compounds  are  for  temporary  use  only.     We  have  opened  the  two   girls 

schools  with  fifteen  pupils  in  all.     The  teachers  are  Ch'ing  T'ang's  wife  an 

Ch'ing  Hsiang's  sister.     In  the  boys'  school  are  "forty  or  more  pupils.     Th 

teachers  are  Kung  Jun  T'ien  and   Kao   Yuan    Shun    and   T'ien    Ho   Ft 

Another  school  of  twenty-two  pupils  is  taught  by  Ts'ui  Shan  and  Lin  Tue 

Wen.     Besides  these  there  are  thirty  women  with  no  suitable  teacher.     Asid 

from  the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  the  two  mission  compounds  there  are  on 

hundred  and  ninety  thousand  whole  bricks.     French  soldiers  daily  enter  th 

city  ;  probably  it  is  to  borrow,  for  they  keep  accounts. 

We  have  our  meetings  for  the  most  part  underneath  the  wide  heaver 

Once  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifly-six  present.     On  the  first  Sunday  c 

the  new  year  we  decided  to  take  a  contribution  ;  it  amounted  to  two  thot 

sand  and  seventy-four  cash.     We  are  now  keeping  one  dog  and  one  sheep 

On  Christmas  day  when  the  Heavenly  Lamb  was  born  this  sheep  gave  birt 

to  a  perfectly  white  little  lamb.     We  also  have  one  horse,  a  mule  and  dor 

key  which  daily  grind  out  the  grain  and  the  flour  sold  at  cost  to  the  inhabit 

ants  of  the  place.     Just  now  Deacon  T'ien  and  Deacon  Sun  and  Chai  La 

Ch'ing  are  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  country  outstations.     The 

will  soon  return.     I  have  written  you  three  letters  but  do  not  know  if  the 

have  reached  you  or  not.     Day  before  yesterday  your  long  letter  came  and 

have  read  it  to  a  good  many.  They  are  all  ten  parts  glad  and  want  you  t 
return  quickly.  The  bodies  of  my  brother  and  sister  and  children,  and  ej 
pecially  of  Mr.  Pitkin  and  Mrs.  Pai,  have  been  recovered,  some  twenty-oii 
in  all.  We  are  only  waiting  for  peace  to  be  restored  to  conduct  the  funen 
services.  (Another  letter  mentions  the  execution  of  high  officials  near  MiJ 
Morrill's  g^ave  outside  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city.  Hence  I  infer  thi 
the  bodies  of  the  two  ladies  were  also  recovered. — G.  H.  E.)  The  mone 
which  you  secured  for  the  Christians  can  remain  in  Mr.  Wilder's  handi 
Now  I  have  a  matter  which  I  wish  to  talk  over  with  you  carefully.  Of  a 
the  ten  children  of  my  brother  and  sister  only  Titus  is  left  alive  (oldest  so 
of  the  elder  pastor).  I  want  him  to  become  a  "  man  upon  a  man."  Whe 
I  was  in  Tientsin  there  was  a  Japanese  gentleman,  who  with  his  whole  famil 
are  Christians,  and  who  wish  to  take  Titus  as  his  pupil  either  this  winter  c 
next  summer,  and  educate  him  in  school  in  Japan.  Although  I  was  te 
parts  pleased  with  that  gentleman,  and  loved  him  much,  yet,  because  m 
father  has  now  been  twenty  years  in  the  holy  church,  and  my  brother  an 
sister  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  while  connected  with  the  Amei 
ican  church,  I  therefore  look  upon  America  as  my  master  teacher,  as  m 
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man  of  grace.  It  is  Americans  who  best  know  the  hearts  of  all  my  family. 
So  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think  it  over,  plan  and  send  a  prompt  reply. 
At  present  Titus,  Wang,  Chi  Shan,  Lien  Chun  and  Wen  Han,  together 
with  the  other  students  formerly  at  Tung-cho,  are  all  at  school  at  Peking. 
With  us  here,  besides  those  at  school  and  those  in  station  class,  the  rest 
are  divided  into  four  classes  which  meet  for  Bible  study  every  evening,  the 
exercises  closing  with  worship.  Yesterday  evening  I  was  studying  with  a 
dozen  men  in  First  Samuel  iii,  and  came  to  the  eighteenth  verse — Eli  said, 
"  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good."  I  think  that  disciples 
of  Christ  who  in  this  life  meet  suffering  ought  with  one  heart  to  say  with 
Eli  these  words.  .  .  . 


A  SACRIFICE   OF   LIFE. 


I  BEMEMBRR  one  dear  old  man  who  came  to  the  missionary  in  charge 
of  the  station  with  an  important  matter  upon  his  mind.  He  had  for  a 
number  of  years  traveled  frequently  with  my  husband  as  his  coolie  on 
medical  journeys.  He  had  been  a  Christian  for  many  years,  and  was 
loved  and  respected  by  us  all.  The  missionary  was  somewhat  surprised 
when  dear  old  Mr.  Lee  requested  a  private  interview,  saying  he  had  a 
serious  communication  to  make.  They  went  together  into  a  little  study, 
and  when  the  door  was  shut  the  old  man  unfolded  what  was  on  his  mind. 
"  It  is  just  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  before  long  I  may  be  taken  away,  I 
expect  to  die  suddenly.  You  are  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  in  this  case 
I  should  like  you  to  understand  the  reason  of  my  removal."  The  missionary, 
greatly  surprised,  waited  for  further  confidences.  "  I  have  been  thinking," 
continued  the  old  man,  "  about  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor.  He  has  been  much 
upon  my  heart.  I  have  heard  of  his  being  seriously  ill  in  Western  China, 
and  I  am  constantly  grieved  that  he  should  be  laid  aside.     His  life  is  very 

frecious.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of  God  cannot  do  without  him.*' 
tis,  perhaps,  necessary  to  explain  at  this  point  that  the  dear  native  Christians 
in  connection  with  our  own  mission  in  China  have,  in  many  instances,  quite 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  position  of  the  beloved  Director  of  the  Mission. 
They  seem  to  think  of  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church  Militant,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  even  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself  sinks  into  insignificance! 
And  no  amount  of  explanation  on  our  part  succeeds  in  entirely  disabusing 
them  of  this  idea.  "  My  life,"  pursued  the  dear  old  man,  "  is  not  much 
food  anyway.  I  am  an  uneducated  man,  and  it  would  be  no  great  loss 
were  I  to  be  taken  away.  But  we  cannot  do  without  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  and 
so  I  have  reverently  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Lord.  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  my  life  might  be  prolonged  another  ten  or  twelve  years  ; 
but  I  have  been  asking  the  Lord  if  he  will  graciously  take  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life  and  add  them  on  to  Mr.  Taylor's  life.  It  is  very  important 
that  he  should  be  spared  as  long  as  possible.  And  so,  if  I  should  die  sud- 
denly, you,  sir,  would  understand  the  reason  why,  and  not  be  surprised," 
All  this  was  said  most  simply  and  with  touching  earnestness,  and  no  idea 
Kemed  to  enter  that  old  man's  mind  that  he  was  doing  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  or  making  any  sacrifice. —  Geraldine  Guinness  Taylor. 


-  1o  gve.  li^trt  to  them  that  sit.  in  darKne&s  ■»»•"•- 

WINIFRED'S   DESERT. 

BY  JENNIE   M.    BINGHAM. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  anil  she  stood  looking  out  from  the  low  farm- 
house door  off  toward  the  hilltops.  Tliere  was  a  shadow  of  discontent  on 
her  face,  and  the  wrinkles  in  her  forehead  were  deep  and  full  of  perplexity. 

"  It's  such  a  narrow  worhl,  such  a  narrow  world,"  she  repeated  with  t 
sigh.  And  then  she  felt  reproved  as  her  eye  took  in  the  hillside  and  sky, 
upon  which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  its  seal  of  glory.  And  she  added, — 
"Inside,  I  mean." 

And  just  then  there  came  to  her  thought  a  sentence  from  her  graduating 
theme  only  the  June  before,  "  Our  lives  need  never  be  narrow  inside." 
She  almost  smiled  at  her  own  inconsistency. 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  life,"  she  said,  smiling  again  to  remember  how 
new  her  seminary  diploma  was.  "  That  was  written  when  I  expected  to 
teach  and  do  something  in  the  world  besides  stagnate,"  she  continued. 

"  Winifred,"  called  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Hannah  ; "  and  she  turned  from  the  hills  to  the  dining-room 
window,  near  which  was  Aunt  Hannah's  chair. 

"  Say,  Winifred,  has  Mis'  Sleeper  got  her  rags  dyed  for  her  carpet?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Winifred,  wearily. 

"  After  she  went  I  thought  of  a  better  way  to  work  the  yallow  into  the 
hit  an'  miss.     Can  you  run  up  and  tell  her?" 
(w8) 
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"  Is  it  of  any  importance.  Aunt  Hannah  ?  '* 

"Of  course  it  is/'  answered  Aunt  Hannah,  indignantly.     ^^  That  ^  hit  an' 
miss'  stripe, — ^yes,  indeed  I  *' 
And  as  Winifred  slowly  and  unwilling  reached  for  her  hat, — 
"And  while  you're  there,  ask  her  whether  I  shall  do  my  new  quilt  *  Star 
of  Bethlehem'  or  *Lily  of  the  valley.'    An',  oh !  do  stop  in  an'  see  Mis' 
Jameson  'bout  her  new  plum-sauce  rule,  and  6nd  out  whether  she  varnished 
her  comer  cupboard." 
Winifred  went  slowly  down  the  walk,  saying : — 

"  Comer  cupboards,  quilts,  rag-carpets, — ^bah !  the  pettiness  of  it  all. 
And  I  did  want  to  read  Emerson's  Essays  to  Aunt  Hannah  this  aflernoon, 
Ixit  she  dozed  off  on  the  first  page,  and  when  she  wakened  called  for  the 
(kxetie^  with  its  news  items  from  Butterfly  Four  Corners.  Ah  me !  I 
thought  Uncle  Daniel  might  like  a  little  Shakespeare,  and  I  got  down  my 
Hamlet  and  introduced  it  by  remarks  such  as  we  had  been  taught ;  but  he 
ttid, — what  was  it?.  Yes,  he  said  Hamlet  was  a  fool,  who  ouglit  to  have 
been  in  bed  at  honest  hours  instead  of  stalking  around  with  ghosts.  I'm 
just  going  to  dump  my  books  up  attic  and  burn  my  ideals  and  become  petty, 
like  everybody  else  here,"  and  this  very  discouraged  young  woman  trudged 
on,  stopping  only  to  snatch  off"  a  mullein-top  with  a  reckless  gesture. 

Slie  did  all  the  errands  with  a  rigid  conscientiousness.  At  the  place  where 
she  learned  that  the  corner  cupboard  had  been  varnished,  the  neighbor 
iuinded  her  a  letter;  in  that  neighborhood,  six  miles  from  the  railroad, 
the  one  who  went  to  town  was  the  postman  for  the  others.  She  started 
back  reading  it,  while  the  young  lady  in  the  home  she  had  just  left  was 
saying  to  her  mother : — 

"  Ain't  it  too  bad,  when  we  thought  we  were  going  to  like  Winifred,  and 
she  is  so  lofty  and — horrid  !  " 

"  Maybe  she  won't  stay  so  when  she  gets  acquainted,"  urged  the  mother, 
kindly. 

*'  Acquainted?  "  exploded  the  daughter.  **  Who's  going  to  get  acquainted 
with  her,  when  she  perks  herself  up  on  the  North  Pole,  and  won't  go  to  our 
quiltings  and  things." 

In  the  meantime,  Winifred  was  walking  along  the  twilight  path  reading 
this  letter. 

**My  dear  Winifred:  Don't  you  want  to  join  something?  I  am  sure 
you  say  •No.*  Do  you  want  to  become  something  very  lovely?  Now  do 
you  say,  *  Yes?*  You  know  that  one  who  wishes  to  join  that  organization 
called  *  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,*  cannot  do  so  for  the  asking. 
They  must  prove  that  they  are  worthy.     Nobody  is  urged  to  join  this 
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organization  of  which  I  speak.  We  have  a  significant  and  historic  name,- 
^  Daughters  of  the  Covenant.'  Read  carefully  the  Covenant  which  n 
heart  dictates  in  illuminated  text. 

*' '  Grateful  that  I  know  that  niy  Redeemer  liveth ; 

''  ^  Mindful  that  vast  millions  of  women  and  girls  can  never  hear  t1 
^'  tidings  of  great  joy  "  unless  a  Christian  woman  be  sent  to  them  ; 

'' '  Remembering  that  Jesus  made  loving  obedience  the  supreme  test 
discipleship,  and  that  his  last,  most  solemn  command  was,  ^^  Go,  teach  s 
nations, — " 

^^  ^  I  gladly  enter  into  this  Covenant  of  obedience,  that  I  will  not  cease 
make  offerings  of  prayer,  time  and  money,  to  the  end  that  the  daughters 
sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus.' 

*^  Can  you  not  conscientiously  sign  it?  You  can  belong  to  this  splend 
body  of  young  women  even  if  you  are  '  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,'  to  quo 
your  last  letter.  Why,  do  you  know  that  there  is  an  exquisite  poem  writti 
by  an  old  poet  which  says  that  ^  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  slu 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose '  ? 

^'  I  send  by  this  mail  the  last  Life  and  Light  and  some  interesting  mi 
sionary  literature.  Isn't  that  illustrated  booklet  on  Japan  just  delightfu 
It  costs  only  five  cents.  Let's  you  and  I  study  it  and  write  to  each  oth 
about  it.  Suppose  you  talk  about  it  to  your  neighbors,  and  get  the  youi 
women  in  your  corner  interested.  The  badge  is  a  key  which  means  n 
only  that  the  hearts  of  your  young  ladies  will  be  unlocked,  but  that  mai 
other  precious  things  will  be  opened, — money  chests,  ignorant  minds  this  su 
the  sea — ignorant  concerning  opportunities,  duties  and  obligations — ai 
heaven's  door  itself  to  the  coming  of  many  generations. 

"  I  am  in  danger  of  getting  enthusiastic  over  this. 

"  Isn't  it  strange, — blessedly  strange  that  you,  shut  away  in  a  desert,  ai 
that  I,  tied  down  to  this  couch,  can  yet  do  something  in  a  work  so  gre 
and  beautiful  and  far-reaching  as  this?  I  have  by  letter- writing  secun 
twenty-five  daughters.  They  are  every  one  studying  little  or  much  abo 
'  the  daughters  of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands.'  Each  one  has  a  Covenant  b< 
for  ofTerings ;  and  so  my  world  does  move,  even  though  not  long  ago  I  to 
the  Lord  that  it  was  a  weary,  dreary,  wretched  place.  He  has  let  me  s> 
that  we  are  in  no  place  where  we  may  not  do  much  for  him.  Yes,  I  sa 
'  much '  with  intent.  Why  should  we  be  content  to  *  tithe  anise  ai 
cummin,'  when  we  may  do  more,  and  since  we  are  connected  with  a  bus 
ness  that  promises  a  hundred  per  cent. 

*^6ut  enough ;  when  I  know  that  you  survive  this  I  will  send  another. 

*' Yours  truly,      Jeanette." 
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Winifred  folded  the  letter  in  with  the  literature,  and  walked  on  with  a 
whole  lot  of  new  thoughts  in  her  mind.  She  had,  of  course,  heard  mission- 
ary addresses,  and  had  attended  the  missionary  meetings  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  when  in  school ;  but  she  had  thought  of  missions  as  some- 
thing for  which  she  would  care  only  when  the  Lord  called  her  to  be  a 
missionary — which  of  course  he  never  would.  But  Jeanette — dear  Jeanette, 
who  loved  life  and  literature,  and  all  that  was  bright  and  interesting  as  she 
did  herself;  Jeanette,  who  had  suffered  from  an  accident  her  senior  year,  and 
might  never  walk  again, — she  was  not  easily  carried  away.  That  letter  did 
not  sound  as  if  it  came  from  invalid-land.  ^^  At  least,"  thought  Winifred, 
"although  it  will  be  impossible  to  interest  these  country  girls — ^Jeanette  never 
lived  in  a  real  desert — I  can  at  least  read  this  book,  which  does  look  inter- 
Mting,  and  I  can  give  a  little  something  to  the  mite  box,  just  to  comfort 
Jeanette." 

One  never  makes  even  a  weak-kneed  resolve  like  that  without  a  little 
glow  at  the  heart,  and  so  Winifred  walked  into  the  house  with  a  new 
interest  in  her  face.  She  reported  the  result  of  her  calls  to  Aunt  Hannah, 
and  opened  her  literature  under  the  dining-room  lamp. 

"What  you  reading,  Winifred?  "  asked  Aunt  Hannah. 

"Nothing  you  will  care  for,"  answered  Winifred,  not  meaning  to.be 
nngracious,  but  remembering  former  attempts.  "  The  village  paper  doesn't 
come  till  Monday." 

"But  it  looks  kind  o'  interesting,"  persisted  Aunt  Hannah,  looking  over 
at  the  pictures. 

Winifred  read  on  in  silence  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  raised  her  head. 

"  It  truly  is  interesting.  This  is  about  the  marvellous  escape  of  a  mis- 
sionary during  the  persecution — got  lost  on  a  mountain  in  a  tiger  district. 
Shall  I  read  it?" 

At  first  Uncle  Daniel  did  not  listen,  being  suspicious  of  her  literature, 
W  soon  he  drew  up  his  chair,  grunting  every  now  and  then  in  token  of 
approval.  She  read  the  second  and  third  article,  each  one  being  a  bit  of 
romantic  history  from  a  different  country. 

The  interest  of  her  audience  was  a  revelation  to  her. 

Several  plans  revolved  in  her  mind  during  the  following  days.  Really, 
^'d  this  missionary  work,  like  the  gospel,  appeal  to  all  hearts?  Could  she 
"^woiild  she  broach  the  subject  to  these  girls,  who  found  absorbing  interest 
in  a  new  cake  recipe?  And  then,  did  she  care  to  cultivate  these  girls? 
No!  But  already  she  was  growing  interested  in  the  young  women  across 
t^c sea.  How  about  the  young  women  of  her  own  hamlet?  Did  they  need 
^  larger  outlook  and  educational  value  of  missionary  study  and  inspiration  ? 
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But  would  they  come  together  to  form  a  missionary  society  if  she  should 
ask  them  ?  She  had  not  taken  trouble  to  show  any  desire  for  companion- 
ship. What  a  problem  it  was !  After  all,  this  was  an  unusual  community. 
She  could  be  a  Daughter,  in  fact  she  had  already  signed  the  Covenant,  but 
she  couldn't  be  expected  to  interest  these  girls. 

And  so  it  was  settled.  She  thought  it  was.  But  that  very  next  day  her 
Bible  verse  was  the  one  about  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  been  reading  more  to  Aunt  Hannah,  and  they 
had  had  some  nice  visits  together.  Why  not  take  her  into  her  confidence 
and  tell  her  the  whole  plan  ?  Really  she  had  never  before  realized  how  wise 
Aunt  Hannah  was  concerning  many  things. 

And  she  did.  Aunt  Hannah  was  happy  to  be  consulted,  and  entered  into 
it  all  with  deliglitful  enthusiasm.  She  liked  to  have'Winifred  read  her  the 
letters  from  Jeanette.     It  was  almost  like  being  a  girl  herself  again. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said:  "you  have  a  thimble  party  like  Jeanette  told 
about.  They'll  like  the  new  name.  And  you  have  'em  come  here,  and  have 
a  good  cake  for  their  lunch.  And,  Winifred,  when  you  ask  'em,  don't  do 
it 's  if  you's  on  a  stepladder  hand  in'  down  favors  to  'em.  Each  of  'em  can 
bring  some  carpet-rags  ready  to  sew,  and  while  they  sew  you  tell  'em 
things  out  of  your  books ;  and  you  show  'em  the  pin  and  let  them  know  that 
they  are  part  of  a  big  splendid  thing.  They  like  to  be  hitched  to  a  big 
thing.  And  oh,  I  almost  forgot!  When  you've  got  rags  enough  for  a 
carpet  you  can  sell  'em,  and  have  more  money  for  your  boxes." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Hannah,  "  declared  Winifred,  "  what  a  Napoleon  you  are ! 
And  may  I  use  the  best  blue  dishes,  and  if  it's  a  cool  day  have  a  fire  in  the 
big  fireplace  ?  " 

It  is  quite  supposable  that  those  girls  would  not  have  come  had  not  wise 
Aunt  Hannah  done  some  inviting  in  a  quiet  way,  for  she  was  a  favorite  with 
the  girls. 

And  the  two  topics  of  conversation  in  that  community  were  the  thimble 
party  and  the  change  which  had  come  over  Winifred. 

Those  who  came  that  day  to  the  big  old  parlor,  made  bright  with  a  wood 
fire  and  autumn  flowers,  had  a  beautiful  season,  and  those  who  stayed  away 
that  time  wished  that  they  had  not  when  they  heard  about  it.  They  missed 
being  charter  members,  but  they  did  not  miss  the  next  invitation,  you  may 
be  sure. 

Correspondence  flourished,  and  all  those  girls  came  to  know  Jeanette. 
A  letter  from  Winifred  some  months  later  read  like  this : — 

"My  Dear: — I  date  this  from  Rose  Garden  nee  Desert  of  Sahara. 
Really  these  girls  are  '  too  good  to  be  true.*    They  are  bright  and  delight- 
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ftd,  and  so  hungry  to  hear.  How  could  I  ever  have  called  them  stupid  I 
They  have  taught  me  so  many  things.  Our  organization  has  been  splendid, 
socially  and  educationally  ;  and  best  of  all,  taking  the  world  into  our  thought 
and  prayers  has  given  us  deptl^  and  breadth  and  height  of  soul  life.  The 
ofiering  of  money  from  the  Daughters  has  made  possible  the  education  of  a 
girl  in  India,  and  we  are  full  of  interest  concerning  her. 

**  Aunt  Hannah  is  so  much  better  that  I  can  go  into  town  to  teach  this 
year  if  I  will ;  but  I  am  offered  this  school  and  I'm  going  to  take  it,  because 
I  know  I  can  help  more  here.  Oh,  Jerusalem  is  such  a  good  starting- 
point  when  you  are  throwing  out  your  sympathies  across  the  sea  ! 

"  Yours,        Winifred.' 


flELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

A  SERIES  OF  SIX  LESSONS   ON  THE  RUDIMENTS   OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  OUR  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

BY   MISS   HELEN   LATHROP. 
V.      JUNIOR   ORGANIZATIONS   OF   THE   W.    B.    M. 

Thb  missionary  training  of  young  people  was  from  the  first  undertaken  by 
Woman's  Boards,  and  children's  societies  have  long  been  organized,  though 
^ir  systematic  development  is  of  recent  years.    In  1S90  our  Board  appointed 
*  committee  to  have  charge  of  younger  societies,  and  in  1S93  Miss  Lamson, 
as  Secretary  of  Junior  Work,  assumed  its  leadership.    This  committee  meets 
twice  a  month  to  edit  a  part  of  the  Mission  Dayspring  and  the  Helps  for 
Leaders  department  of  Life  and  Light,  to  issue  courses  of  lessons,  pro- 
grams, leaflets,  and  mite  boxes  for  young  people's  and  children's  circles, 
arrange  entertainments,  attend  and  address  meetings,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to 
foster  missionary  activity  among  our  younger  constituency.     To  co-operate 
With  this  committee  one  or  more  special  secretaries  have  been  appointed  in 
^«ch  Branch,  under  whose  efficient  oversight  are  511  Junior  Auxiliaries  and 
^^ission  Circles,  177  Cradle  Rolls,  and  many  contributing  societies.     The 
^Board  has  received  from  Junior  sources  since  1S93,  $170,000. 

The  beginning  of  work  is  in  the  Cradle  Rolls,  where  little  people  under 

T  are  enrolled :  the  simplest  of  societies,  holding  no  meetings  except  the 

Li:inual  reception   for   mothers   and   babies,  but  far  reaching  in  influence, 

inning  many  mothers  to  consecrated  service,  and  through  the  work  that  has 

unaided  by  the  babies'  mite  boxes,  blessing  countless  babies  in  other  lands. 

In  Mission  Circles  we  have  a  goodly  band  of  boys  and  girls,  electing  their 

^i^fficcrs,  conducting  meetings,  saving,   earning  and   appropriating   money 

voder  the  guidance^  of  skillful  leaders.      They  draw  maps,  take  active 
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part  in  programs,  collect  pictures  and  toys,  dress  dolls  and  pack  boxes^ 
and.  through  stories,  letters,  curiosities,  and  visits  from  missionaries,  vnm 
acquiring  knowledge  of  this  world  and  the  people  thereof.  Children  need 
the  Mission  Circle  no  less  than  we  need  i\\g  children,  for  through  it  theji 
gain  that  grace  of  sympathy  for  others  which  shall  lead  to  tiieir  own  spiritua^ 
development ;  and  if  they  learn,  too,  a  personal  responsibility  for  missior 
work,  the  future  of  that  work  is  assured. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Board  is  largely  supported  by  Junior  Auxiliaries, 
composed  of  girls  and  young  women.  Their  support  is,  however,  not  lim- 
ited to  this,  but  is  felt  in  every  department  of  the  Board  in  work  in  foreign 
fields.  In  these  societies  is  the  influence  which,  amid  the  pressing  activitier 
surrounding  a  modern  girl,  will  best  develop  the  missionary  spirit  needful  ta 
symmetrical,  mental  and  spiritual  life,  and  most  surely  win  her  intelligen  i 
allegiance.  They  are  the  recruiting  force  of  Senior  Auxiliaries,  and  w» 
urge  their  increase  as  the  greatest  safeguard  of  woman's  work.  The  chie= 
obstacle  is  lack  of  leaders,  which  offers  a  wide  opportunity  for  those  wha 
would  serve  the  Master. 

Allied  with  Junior  Auxiliaries  are  3,050  Daughters  of  the  Covenant,  som« 
working  in  fellowship,  many  isolated  but  held  to  remembrance  by  the  Cov^- 
enant  pledge.  Many  wear  the  silver  key,  symbol  of  their  keys  of  privilege- 
All  are  striving  in  thankful  obedience  to  Christ's  command  to  uplift  the 
'*  daughters  of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands"  from  their  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation. 

Besides  these  specific  societies  other  organizations  co-operate  with  the 
Board.  Three  woman's  colleges  support  their  missionary,  and  contribu- 
tions come  from  Sunday  Schools,  King's  Daughters,  Mission  Study  Classes 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  In  many  localities  young  people  and 
children  are  reached  only  through  Endeavor -Societies,  and  recognizing  the 
possibilities  in  these,  the  Board  has  sought  to  engage  them  in  systematic 
study,  and  lead  them  from  spasmodic  givjng  to  the  support  of  pledged  work. 
Definite  work  is  offered  in  $10  shares  and  interest  in  it  grows.  Their 
money  goes  to  varied  objects,  and  last  year  amounted  to  $4,646.  The 
receipts  from  all  Junior  sources  were  $19,410.07. 

The  Study  Classes  and  other  agencies  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment are  changing  vague,  intangible  ideas  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise  into 
clear  knowledge  of  its  meaning  and  needs,  and  have  led  5,000  students  to 
pledge  their  lives  to  it,  and  challenge  the  churches  to  evangelize  the  world 
in  this  generation.  With  such  numbers  of  young  people  receiving  a  more 
scientific  training  than  any  generation  before,  the  outlook* for  the  future  is 
brighter,  the  promise  greater,  than  since  Christ  first  commanded  his  fol- 
Jovvers  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations. 
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^^ifTRiBUTioNs  FOR        It  IS  With  keen  regret  that  we  report  a  serious  falling 
THE  Month.  off  in  our  contributions  for  the  month  ending  March 

^Sth  as  compared  with  last  year,  there  being  a  loss  of  $1,081.95.     The  loss 
Ttbe  five  months  of  the  year  is  $812.04.     It  is  perfectly  possible  to  make 
this  amount  and  more  during  the  next  few  months  if  our  friends  will 
ake  it  their  next  duty  to  increase  the  donations  in  their  individual  churches, 
ill  not  our  summer  outings  have  an  added  zest  if  we  can  have  the  satisfac- 
<m  of  knowing  that  we  have  added  a  substantial  sum  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
aughters  of  sorrow  in  other  lands?    Let  us  not  wait  for  one  another,  but 
ch  one  make  the  needed  effort  at  once. 


iTiKo  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL         The  International  Missionary  Union  will 

Missionary  Union.  hold  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  at  Clif- 

"^on  Springs,  June  5-11,  1901.     These  meetings  are  among  the  most  delight- 

ftil  of  our  missionary  gatherings,  and  well  repay  any  effort  to  attend  them. 

Information  with  reference  to  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mrs. 

C.  C.  Thayer,  Qifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Buddha's  Tooth.  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  writes :  "  At  a  temple  in  Ceylon  a  priest  offered  to  show  me,  for  the 
til  consideration  of  a  rupee,  then  worth  about  thirty  cents,  one  of  Buddha's 
"^M  teeth.  I  replied  I  would  prefer  to  keep  my  rupee.  I  had  already,  at  a 
temple  in  Siara,  seen  one  quite  as  large  in  every  dimension  as  that  of  a 
horse.  I  remarked,  looking  straight  before  me  with  a  serious  face, '  Buddha 
most  have  had  many  teeth.'  He  turned  his  face  sharply  toward  me,  but  I 
did  not  stir,  not  even  an  eyelash,  seeing  his  movements  with  that  half  sight 
vhich  takes  in  a  broader  sweep  than  clear,  full  sight.  Then,  looking 
•triight  before  him,  just  as  I  did,  and  with  a  serious  face,  he  said,  '  Yes, 
mem;  he  had  about  three  bushel.'  This  statement  did  not  exceed  the  fact ; 
that  is,  if  all  that  are  shown  are  his." 

Buddhist  The  efforts  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  in  behalf  of  the  Forward 
Acnvmr.  Movement,  or  the  Taikyo  Undo^  as  the  Japanese  would  say,  have 
stimulated  the  Buddhists  to  an  unusual  activity.  It  is  reported  that  they  are 
about  to  purchase  a  large  hall  in  Kanda,  not  far  from  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building,  where  they  intend  to  arrange  for  regular 
pi'eaching  services  every  Sunday,  a  Sunday  school  and  other  exercises. 
1^  enterprise  is  apparently  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  support  of  Buddhism 
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arrangements  similar  to  those  of  a  well-organized  church.  A  syst* 
house-to-house  visitation  is  said  to  have  been  also  adopted.  Moreover, 
careful  observers  think  they  see,  especially  among  the  preachers  of  th< 
sect,  a  distinct  leaning  toward  theism.  If  this  view  should  prove  to  b 
rect,  we  may  have  in  the  near  future  a  movement  of  great  interest,  b 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Chinese  Peace         Rev.  Griffiths  John,  D.D.,  of  Hankow,  China, 
Terms.  Missionary  Review  for  March,  gives  a  translation 

edict  issued  by  Prince  Tuan  the  twenty-first  of  last  August.     It  ann< 
a  grand  victory  over  the  foreign  armies,  in  which  over  one  hundred  the 
of  the  allies  were  slain,   and  then  gives  twenty-five  specifications 
terms  of  peace  to  be  presented  to  the  foreign  powers.     We  give  a 
the  more  surprising  ones :  All  demands  for  indemnity  by  the  foreign  [ 
to  be  void.     The  foreign  powers  to  pay  China  an  indemnity  of  fou 
dred  million  taels.     The  churches  of  various  foreign  nations  in  Cli 
be  confiscated  and  made  common  property.     Japan  to  return  Form 
China.     Germany  to  return  Kiao-chou  to  China.     Russia  to  return  1 
wan  to  China  (Talienwan  seems  to  be  better  known  to  the  Boxer 
Port  Arthur).     All  missionaries  to  return  to  their  own  native  cou 
They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  China.     China  to  have  chief  cor 
Korea  and  Annam.     An  indemnity  of  four  hundred  million  taels  to  be  ] 
Boxers.     The  Russian  and  Siberian  and  other  railways  must  be  taken 
destroyed.     Great  Britain  must  return  Hsinan  and  Kowloon  to  China 

Semi-Annual        The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  h< 
Meeting.       Wednesday,  May  22, 1901  in  Union  Church,  South  Weyi 
Morning  session  at  10,  afternoon  session  at  2.    A  subject  for  discussion  ' 
"The  best  way  of  promoting  thorough  study  of  foreign  missions." 
esting  addresses  are  expected  from  a  number  of  missionaries. 

Missionary  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness  that  w 
Personals,  good-by  to  Mrs.  James  H.  Pettee,  who  left  Boston  for 
April  9th.  Joy  for  the  waiting  husband  and  other  workers  in  Japan 
ness  for  ourselves  that  at  least  for  a  time  we  shall  miss  her  bright  pr 
in  our  meetings.  For  several  years  she  has  responded  freely  and  gene 
to  our  many  calls  for  service,  and  we  can  think  of  no  one  who  has 
unfailingly  interested  audiences  in  this  country  or  who  has  made  the 
among  whom  she  works  more  real  and  vivid  personalities.  We  ar 
to  state  that  Miss  Florence  Denton,  a  missionary  of  the  Board  of  the  \ 
who  has  been  in  California  the  past  months,  is  to  come  East  for  a 
sojourn  before  returning  to  Japan.    Mrs.  M.  C,  Sibley,  of  Wai, 
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retched  this  country  afew  weeks  siciceand  Unowwith  her  mother  in  Kil bourn 
Cilf,  Wisconsin.  I'wo  new  missionaries  liave  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Boird.  One  Is  Miss  GraHum,  wlio  is  designated  to  liavc  charge  of  the  girls' 
Kbools  in  Sivas,  Turkey,  where  she  will  be  associated  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Partridge,  who  went  to  Sivas  last  Autumn.  The  other  is  Miss  Mary 
A.  Worthley,  who  is  to  go  out  to  one  of  our  needy  fields  in  the  near  future. 
Ihi  Image  of  Bl'ddiia  One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in  Japan  to 
Ar  Kl'mkara.  Japan.  western  eyes  is  the  enormous  image  of  Daibutz, 
Japanese  Buddha,  in  tiie  charming  grounds  at  Kamakura,  a  short  distance 
from  Yokohama.  As  is  shown  in  our  picture, — first  page  of  this  number, — the 
smallness  of  man  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  great  idol.  At  the  time  seen 
by  tlie  writer  it  was  surrounded  with  beautiful  beds  of  iris  in  full  bloom,  and 
lotus  ponds  abounded  in  the  vicinity.  As  one  enters  the  gate  to  the  grotmds 
I  be  inscription  on  one  of  the  pillais  meets  the  eye,  "Stranger,  whoever  thou 
»rt »!»]  whatsoever  thy  creed,  when  tliou  enterest  this  sanctuary  remember  that 
thou  treadest  ground  hallowed  by  the  worship  of  ages.  This  temple  of  Bud- 
dhi  and  the  gate  of  the  Eterniil  should  therefore  be  entered  with  reverence." 
By  order  of  the  Prior.  On  the  other  pillar  was  an  appeal  for  contributions  to 
keep  the  image  and  grounds  in  order.  A  new  and  smaller  image  at  Kobe, 
buill  from  cannon  captured  from  the  Chinese  during  the  war,  was  typical  ot 
the  change  from  old  to  new  Japan;  the  one  "eye  of  enlightenment"  always 
fciind  iu  the  forehead  being  illuminated  by  electricity. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM    MISS    ELLEN   M.   STONE,  SALONICA,  BULGARIA. 

We  should  be  blind  indeed  could  we  not  see  the  longing  manifested  in 
•"Mny  plrtccs  to  reach  out  and  find  the  truth.  What  other  meaning  had  the 
invitation  given  by  a  generous-spirited  priest  in  a  village,  on  one  of  the  holy 
*IaV3  last  summer,  to  one  of  our  Uible  women.  She  had  accompanied  one  of 
*»Ur  colporters  to  this  village,  and  falling  in  with  the  village  priest,  she  had  a 
"•art-searching  talk  with  him.  He  received  all  with  the  true  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. When  later  she  attended  the  service  in  the  village  church,  Greek 
^tholic,  what  was  her  amazement,  and  not  a  little  consternation,  when  this 
priest  insisted  that  she  take  the  bishop's  chair.  Her  protests  were  in  vain, — 
'lis  persistence  carried  the  day  ;  and  more  than  that,  when  he  had  overridden' 
*11  her  objections  to  his  urgency  that  she  should  speak  to  the  people,  she 
Shielded  to  what  was  plainly  the  will  of  God,  and  spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave 
■■er  utterance.  It  was  a  strange  sight, — a  woman  speaking  !ji  that  Greek 
<:hurch,  with  all  the  saints,  the  holy  child  and  his  blessed  mother  looking 
<Wn  from  their  pictures ;  the  burning  candles  and  che  light  high  above  the 
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altar,  which  is  supposed  never  to  be  extinguished  ;  but  the  crowd  of  worship- 
ers demanded  to  hear  God*s  truth.     There  are  multitudes  of  individual  souls 
who  are  seeking  the  Lord  through  his  Word,  and  thus  the  way  is  being  pre-^ 
pared  for  the  answer  to  the  world's  cry  unto  him  for  a  mighty  outpouring 
of  God's  Spirit  in  the  earth.     May  He  answer  speedily. 

FROM  MRS.  S.  C.  BARTLETT,  TOTTORI,  JAPAN. 

Our  Bible  woman  in  Tottori  now  is  Mrs.  Moriyama,  the  sister  of  one  of 
the  prominent  men  here.  She  was  in  Mrs.  Pierson's  school  in  Yokohama, 
and  to  our  joy  she  was  allowed  to  come  to  her  own  home  to  work.  She 
says  she  was  frightened  after  she  had  promised,  she  felt  so  ignorant  and  help- 
less, but  Mrs.  Pierson  told  her  to  trust  in  God  and  follow  his  leading,  and 
she  has  been  happy  in  the  work.  She  is  fifty-five  years  old,  and  about  the 
most  fortunate  person  she  ever  heard  of.  She  was  poor  and  had  only  one 
son,  which  was  just  right.  He  has  always  been  the  best  child  imaginable. 
In  fact,  the  first  time  she  ever  listened  to  any  of  the  talk  at  the  hateful  Jesus 
place,  it  was  because  she  heard  the  words  "  only  begotten  Son,"  and  sup- 
posed the  man  meant  that  the  gods  gave  her  her  only  son.  She  stood  listen- 
ing a  while,  but  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  made  her  miserable.  **  Oh, 
how  could  such  a  thing  be ! "  She  did  not  stay  to  hear  it  all,  but  kept 
wondering,  "only  son,  only  son,"  and  at  last  went  again  and  again  to  hear 
more.  It  was  before  this  that  one  of  the  missionary  houses  burned  down,  and 
when  she  heard  of  it  she  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.  Some  one  said  that  a 
lot  of  books  were  burned, — ever  so  many.  "  The  more  the  better !  "  **  And 
somebody  says  the  missionaries  cried."  ^Tm  glad  of  it !  I  wish  they'd  all 
cry  !  "  How  it  was  that  she  changed  into  the  sweet,  loving  woman  she  is  now 
is  a  mystery.  She  says  she  is  not  what  she  ought  to  be  now,  but  very,  very 
different  from  those  days ;  and  as  for  the  way  she  acted  about  those  books, 
she  hopes  God  will  forgiv.  her.  They  happened  to  be  my  father's.  Isn't  it 
strange  ? 

She  is  living  with  her  brother  quite  near  the  church,  and  the  one  thing 
closest  to  her  heart  is  the  salvation  of  that  whole  household.  There  are  two 
prodigal  sons,  one  of  them  in  Formosa,  and  the  father's  heart  is  almost 
broken.  Moriyama  San  said  yesterday :  "  Every  time  I  hear  my  brother 
groan  over  his  boys,  I  groan  the  same  way  over  God's  child.  I  tell  him  so 
often,  but  he  does  not  dare  face  the  world  and  take  the  name  of  Jesus.  Per- 
haps this  latest  trouble  will  drive  him  back  to  the  Father." 

Then  she  visits  the  old  Christians,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  great 
many  who  "  never  loved  Him  well,  and  some  have  lost  the  love  they  had." 
She  pleads  with  them  and  prays  with  them  and  urges  then)  to  come  back. 
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When  we  6r8t  came  I  had  no  patience  with  such  ^^  Christians/'  and  felt  I 
must  spend  all  my  energy  on  people  who  hadn't  wasted  their  chances ;  but  I 
fed  difierently  now.  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  some  one  who  knows  all 
about  these  poor,  troubled  souls,  and  who  has  the  love  and  patience  to  win 
them  back. 

We  have  a  sort  of  a  nursery — it  really  is  not  an  attempt  at  a  kindergarten 
—for  about  forty  little  children.  Mrs.  Moriyama  helps  every  day  from  nine 
o'clock  till  half  past  eleven.  As  many  of  the  children  live  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, they  trot  along  beside  her  and  sing  as  they  go.  One  small  boy,  exactly 
like  a  doll,  tufted  head,  shaved  eyebrows  and  all,  fell  into  the  gutter  and  was 
rescued  dripping  wet.  Did  he  have  to  miss  the  fun?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
Bundled  up  in  her  shawl,  which  often  spreads  out  like  wings  and  shelters  two 
or  three  tiny  tots  from  the  snow,  he  was  the  center  of  the  ring,  the  hero  of  the 
occasion,  while  Moriyama  San  dried  his  clothes  one  by  one  over  the  hibachi* 

I  can't  tell  you  all  she  does,  with  her  Sunday-school  class,  her  calls  at  the 
children's  homes,  at  the  bath,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  I  hope  I've 
made  it  clear  what  she  is.  When  she  went  to  Yokohama  she  says  she  could 
hardly  read  the  Bible,  but  in  the  five  years  she  was  there,  she  read  one  book 
ttatime  over  and  over,  so  that  it  is  not  like  a  new  book,  '*  And  anyway  I 
«ni  not  trying  to  convert  people.  God  does  that.  I  only  try  to  talk  about 
Him  all  the  time,  so  they  can't  possibly  forget  him." 

FROM   Miss  MARY  A.    CHANNEL,  AGANA,   GUAM,   FEBRUARY    I,    I9OI. 

We  reached  Agana  the  first  day  of  December,  having  spent  the  previous 
week  on  the  *•  Solace "  in  the  harbor  of  San  Luis  d'Apra.  We  found 
Guam  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  typhoon  of  November,  practically  all 
v^etation  was  killed  by  the  salt  water,  and  the  hills  were  bare  and  brown. 
The  ferns  and  tropical  undergrowth  are  green  again  now,  but  it  will  be 
months  or  years  before  any  fruit  can  be  grown.  The  poorer  people  have 
suffered  greatly,  and  the  Government  is  feeding  them  for  the  present. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  in  Agana,  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  were 
partially  unroofed  or  otherwise  damaged,  and  Mr.  Price  had  difficulty  in 
securing  any  place  for  us  to  live.  He  finally  hired  a  native  house  in  the 
"alums"  of  the  town,  having  three  rooms  and  a  tiny,  detached  kitchen. 
The  walls  were  of  rough  boards  which  had  never  felt  water,  and  the  roof 
of  tiles.  There  was  a  large  hole  over  my  bed,  through  which  I  watched  the 
stars  for  several  nights  before  our  slow-moving  landlord  got  it  mended. 
We  scrubbed  the  walls  and  floors,  and  with  pictures  and  art  squares  made 
them  homelike.  The  people  stood  about  in  crowds  watching  our  proceed- 
ings with  deep  wonder,  and  exclaiming  at  the  strange  objects  we  unpacked. 
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Their  houses  are  thick  about  us,  and  the  street  is  always  full  of  children  and 
pigs  and  chickens, — a  noisy  crowd.  We  find  two  classes  of  people  here ;  the 
better  class  intelligent,  speaking  good  Spanish,  well  dressed  and  eager  for 
educational  advantages.  The  lower  class  are  ignorant,  lazy  and  indifferent. 
They  speak  chamorro^  a  corrupt  dialect  with  some  Spanish  words  to  give 
it  spice.  It  is  not  written  and  has  no  rules  of  grammar^  and  I  find  it 
hard  to  learn.  A  young  girl  named  Dolores  comes  every  day  to  teach  it  to 
me,  and  in  return  I  teach  her  English.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to 
get  any  woman  to  help  with  our  housekeeping,  and  have  sufiered  with  a 
series  of  incompetent  boys.  One  ^ould  work  a  little,  but  stole  everything 
he  could  make  way  with ;  another  was  honest  but  would  not  work,  and 
much  of  the  time  we  have  had  no  help.  The  middle  of  December  we  all 
had  very  severe  attacks  of  fever,  or  "  grippe,"  as  the  navy  surgeon  called  it 
The  very  high  fever  and  severe  pain  left  us  very  weak  and  miserable,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  food  prevented  our  gaining  strength,  and  both  Mrs.  Price 
and  myself  have  just  had  a  second  siege  with  it.  All  through  the  past 
month  we  have  expected  a  schooner  to  take  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  to  Ruk. 
Mr.  Price  has  expected  to  go  with  them  to  visit  the  station  there,  and  now 
Mrs.  Price  and  I  shall  go  too,  if  we  are  able,  when  the  schooner  comes, 
hoping  the  trip  and  the  fruit  and  better  food  we  can  get  there  will  make  us 
well  again.  Mr.  Price  found  a  little  conipany  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Chris- 
tians here,  the  nucleus  of  our  church.  I  have  a  Sunday  school  already  of  a 
•dozen  small  boys  and  girls.  They  know  a  few  English  words,  and  with  roy 
stock  of  Spanish  and  my  blackboard  we  get  on  very  well.  Some  old  Sun- 
day school  lesson  papers  with  pictures  would  be  a  g^eat  help.  Governor 
Schroeder  is  very  friendly,  and  glad  to  have  us  here.  They  have  asked  nae 
to  teach  a  Government  'school,  but  I  hope  before  long  to  have  my  own 
mission  school  started.  We  have  to  work  very  slowly,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  native  language,  and  because  there  is  a  native 
Catholic  priest  here  who  has  much  influence,  and  who  does  not  approve  of 

Protestants. 

The  days  are  very  hot,  and  the  nights  generally  so  cool  that  a  blanket  is 
welcome.  We  have  no  twilight,  but  a  sudden  darkness  after  the  sun  sets, 
about  half  past  five.  The  evenings  are  long  and  tiresome.  Ki  first  we  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  water.  There  is  a  well  belonging  to  the  house,  but  the 
storm  spoiled  it,  and  we  could  not  use  it  for  drinking.  The  governor, 
however,  issued  a  permit  for  eight  gallons  of  water  daily  from  the  govern- 
ment distillery,  so  that  trouble  passed  away. 

Our  hope  during  these  days  of  toil  and  illness  and  privation  is  that  wc 
may  endure  all  things  till  better  times  dawn,  and  we  can  more  actively 
engage  in  the  Master's  work  for  these  poor  people,  who  need  his  love  and 
salvation  so  sorely.     We  see  great  opportunities  for  senrioc  among  them. 
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THE  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT. 

BY   DR.    PAULINE   ROOT. 

Intbrbst  in  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  has  never  been 
wholly  absent  from  the  American  student  body  since  the  formation  of  the 
bind  from  whose  efforts  and  prayers  grew  the  American  Board.     We  as 
Student  Volunteers  may  and  do  gladly  trace  our  line  back  to  tlie  Haystack 
meeting ;  but  we  also  remember  that  hardly  a  generation  has  passed  since 
tiie  formation  of  the  Woman's  Boards,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  the  heri- 
tage of  loyalty  to  Christ's  commission  with   present-day  opportunity  for 
alDdy  of  missions,  and  the  need  thereof,  that  gives  to  our  Student  Volunteer 
-Movement  its  recognized  place  and  power  in  our  college  life.     The  Move- 
ment by  no  means  stands  to  our  colleges  simply  as  a  tiny  band  pledged  to  go 
as  foreign  missionaries,  "  if  God  permit."     At  the  beginning  of  the  Move- 
ment, in  i886,  not  one  man  was  giving  his  whole  time  to  inspiring  and 
directing  missionary  interests  in  the  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  this 
country.     Many  institutions  which  had  sent  into  the  world    hundreds  of 
graduates  had  few,  and  many  no,  representatives  on  the  foreign  mission 
field.     In  the  great  majority  of  colleges,  and  even  theological  seminaries, 
there  were  no  modern  missionary  libraries.     Mission  study  classes  in  colleges 
^ere  almost  unknown.     Barely  five  thousand  dollars  was  being  given  for  mis- 
sions, and  very  few  institutions  supported  their  own  representative  abroad. 

The  present  strength  and  scope  not  only  of  the  greater  Movement,  the 
World's  Christian  Student  Federation,  but  also  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  is  due  to  the  wise  leadership  of  Mr.  Mott,  whom  the  Congrega* 
tmalist^  in  its  February  second  issue,  places  upon  its  cover  as  *'  The  Stu- 
dent Leader  of  the  world."  This,  perhaps,  no  one  who  knows  him  will 
<luestion,  but  those  of  us  who  work  with  him  know  that  he  claims  no  honor 
^himself,  but  looks  to  the  Great  Leader  for  guidance  in  all  things. 

Chosen  and  instructed  and  sent  forth  into  the  colleges  of  the  land  year  by 
year  are  the  Volunteers,  whom  we  designate  as  traveling  secretaries.  This 
year  four  regular  secretaries  work  among  men  and  two  among  women,  and 
behave  been  obliged  to  employ  from  three  to  four  months  of  the  time  of 
^er  secretaries.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  secure  and  to  introduce  to 
^  collies  this  year  Dr.  Howard  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Geraldine  Guinness 
%lor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.     We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the 
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steady,  systematic  and  prayerful  work  of  the  successive  traveling  secretaries 
such  as  Lyon,  Wilder,  Speer,  Lewis  and  Pitkin — our  own  Pao-ting-fu  mai 
tyr.  Nor  can  we  speak  too  highly  of  the  educational  department,  whic 
plans  for  and  guides  the  mission  study  classes  which  have  become  so  stron 
a  part  of  the  missionary  department  of  the  associations  in  colleges. 

The  educational  secretary,  Mr.  Hallan  P.  Beach,  a  former  missionary  c 
the  American  Board  in  North  China,  outlines  courses  of  study,  writes  o 
adapts  text-books,  issues  weekly  printed  suggestions  to  leaders  of  stad 
classes,  carries  on  an  extensive  correspondence  and  edits  the  missionar 
department  of  the  Inter  collegian.  One  assistant  and  two  stenographei 
are  constantly  employed  in  this  department.  Certain  text-books,  such  a 
**  Knights  of  the  Sabarum,"  "  The  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  **  J^pan  an 
its  Regeneration,"  and  "Dawn  on  the  Hills  of  T'ang" — of  which  over  ft 
teen  thousand  copies  have  been  sold — and  "The  Cross  in  the  Land  of  th 
Trident,"  have  proved  popular  in  classes  outside  of  colleges.  The  autum 
course  for  1890  was  in  demand  for  advanced  courses,  and  was  eagerly  we 
comed  by  thoughtful  men.  Mr.  Mott's**The  Evangelization  of  the  Worl 
in  this  Generation,"  already  a  '*  standard,"  published  late  in  August,  is  no^ 
in  its  eighteenth  thousand,  winning  its  way  by  its  "  strength  of  arg^uroer 
and  prophetic  vision." 

For  the  winter  course  Mr.  Beach  called  out  tlie  expert  testimony  fror 
those  who  knew  South  America,  and  in  consequence  the  text-book,  "  Protei 
tant  Missions  in  South  America,"  is  welcomed  as  timely,  and  will  soon  fin 
its  place  in  every  missionary  library. 

Upward  of  five  hundred  institutions  have  availed  themselves  of  tlies 
study  courses  in  whole  or  part,  and  in  the  present  year  there  has  been  a 
average  of  about  forty-five  hundred  students  in  the  classes.  The  leaders  ( 
these  classes  may  freely,  and  most  do  freely,  write  to  Mr.  Beach,  and  report 
of  progress  and  comments  and  suggestions  are  kept  at  the  office: 

Here,  too,  are  the  general  secretary  and  his  assistant,  who  keep  all  th 
machinery  oiled  and  in  smooth  running  order.  These  secretaries  are  i 
constant  correspondence  with  hundreds  of  students,  such  as  presidents  < 
associations,  leaders  of  Bible  study  and  mission  study  classes,  with  volui 
teers,  with  presidents  of  colleges  and  professors,  with  secretaries  of  missio 
Boards,  with  our  own  traveling  secretaries  and  scattered  members  of  tt 
executive  committee.  They  carry  out  in  detail  the  complicated  and  impo 
tant  arrangements  which  facilitate  the  work  of  the  traveling  secretaries — r 
mean  task,  and  one  the  magnitude  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  arrange 
such  tours  can  possibly  understand.  They  receive  reports  from  the  seer 
taries  and  from  colleges,  and  so  file  them  that  comprehensive  records  of  f 
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Volunteers,  missionary  study  classes,  missionary  libraries,  and,  in  fact,  the 
missionary  status  of  each  college  is  at  hand,  for  ready  consultation.  They 
are  also  the  business  agents  for  ^^  The  Intercollegian  "  and  pay-masters  and 
binkers  for  the  staff  of  secretaries  and  stenographers. 

The  traveling  secretaries  are  all  Volunteers,  and  are  seldom  employed 
for  more  than  one  year.  During  this  time  they  help  conduct  the  mission- 
ary institutes,  which  are  held  in  connection  with  all  the  association  summer 
schools,  and  give  tlie  whole  of  the  college  year  to  visitation,  spending 
Qsually  three.days,  in  whole  or  part,  at  each  institution.  About  nine  hun- 
dred institutions  have  been  visited,  the  policy  of  the  Movement  being  to 
cover,  so  far  as  possible,  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  working  in  harmony  with  the  secretaries  of  the  asso- 
ciations. 

Their  work  is  to  learn  the  present  missionary  standing  of  each  institution, 
to  present  Christ  to  all  as  a  Saviour,  to  lead  all  Christian  students  to  consider  the 
claims  of  foreign  missions  on  them  as  a  life  work,  and  to  foster  the  purpose  and 
guide  the  study  of  Volunteers.  They  also  endeavor  to  create  and  maintain 
ID  active  interest  in  missions  among  professors  and  students  who  are  to 
remain  in  the  home-land,  that  they  may  hold  up  this  enterprise  by  prayers, 
gifts  and  efforts,  convinced  that  upon  them,  equally  with  the  Volunteers,  lies 
the  responsibility  of  **  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation." 

The  secretaries  also  aim  at  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  quali- 
fied Volunteers  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  this  watchword,  using 
the  declaration  card  with  discretion,  the  card  being  signed  not  in  their  pres- 
ence, but  only  after  weeks  of  prayerful  consideration.  That  all  Christian 
ttudents  may  enter  into  this  fellowship,  they  confer  with  missionary  and 
association  leaders,  and  organize  or  perfect  classes  for  the  comprehensive 
ind  progressive  system  of  missionary  education,  and  recommend  plans  and 
methods  leading  to  systematic  and  proportionate  giving. 

Thus  throughout  the  student  world  this  Volunteer  Movement  stands  for 
the  emphasis  of  the  belief  that  by  the  enlargement  of  the  agencies  employed 
by  the  missionary  Boards  the  gospel  can  and  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature  during  this  generation.  Over  one  hundred  have  so  responded  that 
they  now  support  missionaries ;  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  put  into 
Working  modem  missionary  libraries ;  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  being 
c^tributed  by  students  to  foreign  missions ;  nearly  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred Volunteers  have  sailed  from  this  country ;  an  increasing  number  of 
students  are  studying  and  praying  for  the  world's  evangelization ;  spiritual 
awakenings  have  followed,  and  Bible  study  and  prayer  have  become  a 
power  where,  before  the  coming  of  the  Movement,  they  were  not  dreamed 
of  as  essential  to  an  active  Christian  life. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

China^s  Only  Hope:  An  Appeal  by  her  Greatest  Viceroy^  Chang 
Chih  Tung^  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Present  Emperor ^  Kwang  Sik, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Pp.  148.     Price,  75  cents. 

One  million  copies  of  the  Chinese  edition  of  this  book  have  been  sold. 
The  translator,  Rev.  S.  I.  Woodbridge,  has  done  his  difficult  task  admir- 
ably, according  to  that  veteran  representative  of  the  London  Missionary  So* 
ciety^  Griffith  John.  Mr.  Woodbridge  acknowledges  that  he  did  his  work 
with  a  free  -hand,  believing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  mere  words  is 
"  slavish  "  ;  and  Griffith  John  says  this  is  a  "  sound  principle,"  and  that  the 
translator,  by  adopting  this  method,  has  given  us  a  version  *'  which  is  at 
once  true  and  readable, — a  combination  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  attempts 
of  this  kind." 

The  progressive  author  of  this  little  work  is  said  to  be  not  only  China's 
greatest  viceroy,  but,  after  Li  Hung  Chang,  her  greatest  statesman.  The 
book  was  printed  by  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  and  indorsed  by  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  "  viceroys,  governors,  and  literary 
examiners  of  China,  in  order  that  they  may  be  extensively  published  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  provinces." 

There  is  internal  evidence  in  this  remarkable  volume  that  the  author  is  a 
man  of  ability  and  of  emancipated  progressive  spirit,  and  yet  of  conservative 
Chinese  patriotism.  The  combination  of  these  elements  makes  tiie  volume 
a  most  remunerative  psychological  study.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  best 
minds  in  China  at  a  stage  of  advanced  transition  to  Occidental  levels  of 
political,  economical  and  social  progress.  The  author  sees  that  great 
advantages  would  come  to  China  by  a  judicious  imitation  of  Western  models, 
and  he  recommends  a  copious  diffusion  of  the  best  Occidental  literature 
throughout  the  Empire.  He  thinks  this  may  best  be  secured  by  using  the 
Japanese  translations  already  perfected,  and  so  palpably  useful  in  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  A  great  impression  was  evidently  made  on  the  mind  of 
this  statesmanlike  author  by  the  success  of  Japan  in  her  war  with  China.  He 
maintains  boldly  that  the  Celestial  Empire  must  radically  reform  her  military, 
political,  and  educational  methods  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  neighbors, 
and  successfully  resist  aggression  on  the  part  of  certain  Western  powers. 
There  are  some  curious  defects  in  the  author's  information  as  to  Occidental 
affairs,  but  his  spirit  is  admirable  throughout,  although  it,  of  course,  could 
have  been  wished  that  he  should  have  appreciated  more  keenly  the  fact  that 
only  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  both  rulers  and  people,  can  secure 
for  China  a  regenerated  future. 
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7  Thotuaiid  Tears  of  Missions  Before  Carey.  By  Lemuel  Call 
i.      Published   by   The    Christian    Culture  Press.     Chicago,   1900. 

4- 

I  book  will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  those  who  are  to  make  a  study  of 
itory  of  missions,  beginning  with  apostolic  times. 
xAy   no  missionnry  library  could  be  without  this  volume,  which  is 
1  in  a  vivid  style,  and  shows  on   every  page   the  most    painstaking 
:h  in  original  authorities.    As  the  compiler  says  in  his  "  forespeech," 

pages  have  been  freely  enriched  with  quotations  from  the  primary 
s  of  information,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
naelf  and  building  in  his  own  way  on  the  original  foundations  of 
edge  concerning  the  subject  before  him."    As  alt  the  missions  origi- 

in  Europe  for  one  thousand  years  were  of  necessity  Roman  Catholic 
Ds,  due  space  has  been  given  to  the  arduous  and  perilous  work  of 
pioneers  in  the  far  East.  Illustrations,  maps,  a  chronological  table, 
d  biblic^aphy  and  index  enrich  the  volume.  g.  h.  c. 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM   PERIODICALS. 
'  word  upon  China  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  claims  attention. 
Outlook,  March  30,  may  be  found  his  explanation  of  "The  Political 
I  of  the  Uprising  in  China." 

tk  American  Review,  April.     "  The  Great  Religions  of  the  World," 
ued. 

■fier's,  April.     "Serpent  Worshippers  of  India,"  by  Walter  H.  Tribe. 
tmty,  April.     "  Trade  Unions  in  Japan,"  by  Mary  G.  Humphreys. 

TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
BUDDHISM. 

Life  of  Buddha ;  His  Teachings :  Present  RcsuUe. 

\e  Lift  of  Buddha,  nn  excellent  account  of  the  life  of  Guatama  Buddha,  can  be 

n  the  Encjclopedia  Brittanica,  Part  I.,  of  article  on  "Buddhi!>m." 

It  Teachings;  to  be  found  in  the  following  books:   "The  World's  Religions," 

•m,  bjT.  W.  R.  Davids,  pages  3^-40;  "The  Gospel  of  Buddha  According  to 

■cords,"  Paul  Cnrns ;  chapter  on  Buddhism  in  "  Mahoinmed — Buddha — ChrTit," 

reus  Dodds.  D.D,,  Buddhism,  its  History  and  Literature,  pages  125.  137,  133, 

t.  im;  "TcnGreDl  ReUgions."  bv  James  Freeman  Clark,  Vol.  11.,  Etliics.page 

.1.  It.,  Future  State,  page  363!  "The  Mikado's  Empire."  by  Wm.  Elliott  Griflis, 

lapter,  pages  158-176:  "  (ihristianity  and  Buddhism."  F.  Sterling  Berry,  D.D.  i 

(tian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,'!  Vol.  II.,  by  Dr.  Dennis,  pages  426-439; 

Light  of  Asia,"  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

magaiines  contain  a  large  amount  of  material  from  -which  may  be  chosen  many 

of  deepest  interest:  "Buddha's  Birthplace."  F.  M.  Mmier.f/nctooDi/'i,  Decem- 

;i7,  p^es  787-^1;  "  Buddha's  Path  of  Salvation,"  AM'm/  IKorM,  NoTember, 
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1897,  pages  307-317;  "Buddhism  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  Missionary  JfevieWtUkyt 
1897;  **  Great  Burmese  PagodsL^**  Misstonafy  Review^  April  1897,  pages  271-272;  **Int 
Buddhist  Library/* /.iV^rary  World,  May  13,  1899,  page  153;  **  Buddhistic  Funeral 
Rites  and  Ceremonies,"  Mrs.  Tillotson,  Overland,  February,  1899,  pages  122-125; 
''Buddhism  and  Christianity/'  Outlook,  page  174,  Sept.  16,  1899;  ** Buddhist  Mission- 
aries in  America,"  M.  L.  Gordon  Public  Opinion,  May  17,  1900,  page  625;  **  Position 
of  Buddha,"  North  American  Review,  T.  W.  R.  Davids,  October,  1900,  pages  517-527; 
**  Religions  of  China  Buddhism  and  Christianity,"  Nineteenth  Century,  November, 
1900,  pages  730-742;  **  Buddhist  Revival  in  Ceylon,"  Missionary  Review,  May,  1900, 
pages  347-352;  **  Revival  of  Buddhism  in  India/*  Westminster  Review,  March,  1900, 
pages  347-3S2;  "Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts,**  Public  Opinion,  Feb.  15,  1900, 
page  209;  "Buddhist  Movement,**  Independent,  Dec.  27,  1900,  pages  3090-3092;  Over- 
land, **  Welcoming  Buddha*s  Most  Holy  Bones,"  January,  1901,  pages  585-592;  "Ap- 
peal of  Buddhism  to  Christendom,*'  Independent,  Dec.  20,  1900,  pages  3085-3090,  Dec 
27,  1900,  page  31 17,  Outlook,  Jan.  12,  1901,  page  95. 

Great  interest  centered  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  the 
addresses  of  the  men  from  the  Orient  who  represented  the  religions  of  the  East.  We 
refer  to  a  few  papers :  "  The  World's  Religious  Debt  to  Asia,*'  by  Prolap  Chundar 
Mazoomdar,  Vol.  II.,  pages  1083-109 1 ;  "Women  of  India,"  Miss  Sprabji.  Bombaf, 
Vol.  II.,  Parliament  of  Religions,  1037-1038;  "Buddha,"  Ashitzu,  Japan,  Parliament 
of  Relic^ons,  Vol.  II.,  1038-1040;  "On  Buddha,"  H.  Dharmapala,  of  Ceylon.  2d  Vol. 
of  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  862-880;  "  Buddhism  in  Japan,"  by  Horin  Toki, 
ist  Vol.  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  pages  543-549;  "  Buddhism  and  Christian- 
ity," by  Rev.  T.  G.  McFarland,  2d  Vol.  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  pages  1296- 

The  Present  Results  are  shown  in  many  volumes,  but  we  will  only  refer  to  the  paper 
by  Mrs.  Moses  Smith  on  "Woman  Under  the  Ethnic  Religions," read  at  the  Congress 
of  Missions,  and  to  addresses  given  in  the  Ecumenical  Conference  reports.     On  page^ 
359  and  361,  Vol.  I.,  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows   speaks  of  Buddhism   as  Morally  Lifeless  9 
page   502-504,  Vol.  I.,  Dr.  Jacob   Chamberlain   speaks  of  India's   Needs;   Rev.  A^^ 
Pieters  speaks  of  Religious  Needs  of  Japan,  Vol.  I.,  page  527;  The  China  That  is  XCT 
Be,  Vol.  1.,  page  555.  m.  j.  b. 
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UNITED   STUDY  OF  MISSIONS. 

SIX  LESSONS  IN  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

SIXTH  lesson:  OPPORTUNrriES  AND  COMING  CONFLICTS   IN  THS   TWKNTIBTII  CKNTURV. 

Key-note :  **  Behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door." 

I.    Introduction. 
II.    The  Work  to  be  done,    (a)  Present  Achievements.    (&)  Much  Land  to  be  possessed. 

III.  The  Workers,  (a)  Abroad.— The  Missionary  and  the  Native  Worker.  (^)  At  Home.— Mission 
Boards. 

IV.  Resources,  {a)  Abroad,  (1}  The  Bible;  (a)  Christian  Literature;  (3)  The  Schools;  (4)  Med- 
ical Work.    (*)  At  Home. — Forces  and  Facilities, 

V.    Possibilities  of  the  Twentieth  Century,     (a)  General,     (h)  in  Africa,     (r)  in  China,     {d)  in 
India.    («)  in  Japan. 

VI.  Coming  Conflicts,  (a)  Between  Civilization  and  Barbarism,  {b)  Between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism. 

RBFBRBNCBS. 

Report  of  thb  Ecumkntcal  Confbrbncb.  To  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Henry  Grant,  iciS  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  XXXVI.  (Introduction).  Vol.  I.,  pag«  401,  Vol.  II.,  Chap. 
XXXVI.  (Present  Achievements).  Vol.  I.,  pp.  95-103  (Land  to  be  Possessea).  Vol.  I.,  Chapter  XII. 
(The  Missionary).  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  IX.  (Missionary  Societies).  Vol.  IL,  Chap.  XXIV.  (Bible),  Vol.11., 
pp.  40-60  and  81,  also  Chap.  XXVI.  (Literature).  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  XXVIII.  (The  School).  Vol.  II. 
Chap.  XXXI.  (Medical  Work).    Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XXIII.  (Possibilities.  China). 

Thb  Evangelization  of  thb  World  in  this  Generation,  dv  Mr.  John  R.  Mott.  Published  by 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  x  W,  apth  Street,  New  York.  Chap.  V.  (Present  Achievements).  Chap. 
VIII.  (The  Missionary  and  the  Native  Worker).  Chap.  VI.  (Resources  At  Home).  Chap.  VII.  (Pb^- 
bilities.  General). 

Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century,  by  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis.  Published  by  Plemin|^  H. 
Revell&Co.  Lecture  VI.  (Present  Achievements).  Lecture  II.  (Civilization  and  Bari>arism).  Lecture 
V.  (Christianity  and  Heathenism).  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Proorbss,  same  author.  Vol. 
H-»  PP-  35-39  (The  School).    Vol.  II.,  Lecture  VI.  (The  Missionary  and  the  Native  Worker). 

CiniER  Books  and  Magazines:  **  Modem  Missions  in  the  Kast,*'  by  Rev.  B.  A.  Lawrence.  Pnb> 
lishcd  by  Harpers.    Chap.  IV.  (Possibilities,  India).    Chap.  XII.  (Conflict,  CivUixatioii  «nd  Barbarism). 
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"Hie  RedoBptioB  of  Africa.^  bf  Frederick  Fterry  Noble.    Vol.  II.,  pp.  7^^-766  (Possibilities,  Africa). 
**Tbe  Yanc 'Tai  Valley  and  Beyond,*'  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop.    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons, 


Japaa).  •'Miaaionary  Review  o(  the  World."  Obtained,  30  Lafayette  Place,  I^ew  York,  and  aa  Flett 
S^ect,  London.  January,  1901,  and  February  (General  Introduction).  January,  1900,  pp.  6-1 1  (Present 
Achievements).  Same^  pp.  41^4  (Land  to  be  Possessed).  September,  1900,  pp.  699-704  (Missionary  and 
Native  Worker).  Apnl,  1900,  pp.  283-986  (Possibilities,  Japan).  Atlantic  Monthly,  January,  1900  (Possi- 
biJities,  China). 

Norm.— rit  would  be  well  if  the  first  four  books  mentioned  could  be  placed — at  the  request  of  missionary 
Mdedes  if  necessary — in  all  town  libraries.  In  places  where  there  are  no  public  libraries  those  in  the 
Sibbatk4Bchools  mignt  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 


»•« 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

jRMHpUfrom  February  18, 1901,  to  March  18, 1901. 
MI88  Sabab  L0UI8R  Day.  Treasurer. 

Berkshire  Branch,— Mrs,  Cbas.  E.  West, 
Treas.  Adams,  Aux.,  10.20;  Canaan 
Four  Curuers,  Fetna  Circle,  20;  Hins- 
dale, Aux.,  27.10;  Housatonic,  Aux., 
10  OR;  Fittalleld.  First  Cb.,  36.36;  South 
80  00  Williamstowii,  Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  2,  105  70 

Boston.— Mn.  William  Shaw,  26  00 

Canton Woman's  Miss.  Soc,  6  00 

Essex  South  Branch.— MSw  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Aux., 
13.35.  13  36 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— MXta  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
bawk,  Treas.  Northfleld,  Aux.,  22; 
Oranpre,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;  Wbately,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5,  37  00 

73  20       OreefiJleld,—}JlvB.  W.  N.  Snow,  10  00 

•  Hampshire  Co.  Branch,— Vi\M  Harriet  J. 

163  20  Kneeland,  Treas.    Amherst,  Aux.,  46; 

Easthampton,  Aux.,  36;  Norttaamptou, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  7.35,  88  35 

Hardwick.—Vi.  C,  1  00 

61  38       //o^yoAce.— Second  Ch.,  Int.  Dept,  8.  B.,         7  00 

Middlesex  Braneh.—Mrs.  £.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Marlboro,  Aux.,  5;  Maynard, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Natick,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off., 
43.87;  Wellesley,  Aux.,  1,  69  87 

25  00       New  Bedford.— Mwy  C.  Wigrgin.  6  20 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  ^rane/k.— Miss  Sarah 
Total,  76  38  B.   Tirrell,  Treas.    Braintree,  Aux.,  9; 

Bridgewater,  Aux.,  30;  Brockton,  Por- 
ter Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  East  Norfolk, 
C.  E.  Union  (Wollaston,  C.  E.  8oc.).  15; 
Quincy,  Dau.  of  Cot.,  in  mem.  of  Miss 
Tucker  (const.  L.  M's  Miss  Ruth  Elmore 
Hayden,  Miss  Cora  Louise  Greer),  60; 
Randolph,  Mem.  M.  C,  10;  Weymouth 
Heights,  Aux.,  33.50,  Mrs.  Newcomb's 
8.  8.  Class,  3.50 ;  South  Weymouth,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.96,  165  96 

No.  Middlesex  Branch.— M\m  Julia  8. 
Conant,  Treas.  Fitchburg,  Rollstone 
Ch.,  Aux.,  86.    Less  expenses,  2.58,  83  42 

Old  Colony  Branch,— iA\ks  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.  Attleboro,  Cradle 
Roll,  4.75;  East  Taunton,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Reed,  1 ;  Edgartown,  Aux.,  7;  Fall  River, 
Aux.,  20,  32  76 

Springfield  Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, Treas.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Clark,  1 ;  Aeawam, 
G.  B.  Soc,  16;  Indian  Orchard,  Willing 
Helpers,  15 ;  Springfield,  Faith  Ch.,  Aux., 
10,  First  Ch.,  The  Gleaners,  10,  Park  Ch., 
66  72  Aux.,  15.72,  67  72 

StdMk    Branch.— M\BB    Myra  B.  Child, 

Treas.    Boston,  A  Friencf,  20,  Berkeley 

83  82         Temple,  G.  K.  Soc.,  12,  Old  South  Gh., 


i  Maine  Branch.— Mn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
miKbt,  Treaa.  Bangor,  Central  Ch.,  8. 
a..  60;  CiUaia,  Mra.  G.  H.  Eaton,  10; 
ItlAiMl  Falls,  Miss  Alice  Sewall,  10; 
lloekland.  Cone.  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10, 
noiCarM  Maine  Braneh.—Mn,  C.  G.  Ghap- 
aian,  2*rea8.  Cumberland  Mills,  Mrs. 
Cdia  V.  Berry,  20;  Gorham,  Aux.,  4; 
Korth  Berwick,  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Hobbs,  5; 
ftortland.  Bethel  Ch.,  Gov.  Dau.,  1.10, 
nisb  St.  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  Addt'l,  60  cts., 
8fi.  LAwrence  Gh.,  Aux.,  10,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Aox.,  12.60,  WUlistoD  Gh.,  Mrs. 
Sooper,  in  mem.  of  her  too,  Carl  Put- 
Uuoper,  20, 

Total, 

KBW  HAMP8HIBB. 

^nspori.— Newport  Workers,  60;  North 
Hainpton,  Aux.,  1.38, 
"mp  Ha'mtpehire  Branch.— Mrn.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treaa.  Colebrook,  Cong.  Ch., 
G.  B.  Soc,  8;  Bast  Brentwood,  C.  E. 
Soc,  12;  Wilton,  Second  Gong.  Ch.,  C. 
B.  Soc,  10, 


▼BRMOIIT. 

^^ennont  Branch.— Mtb.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treaa.  Bennington,  North,  G.  B.  Soc, 
5;  Burlington,  Cradle  Roll,  7.61;  High- 
gate  Centre,  G.E.  Soc, 2;  Lyndon,  Aux., 
6;  Mifldlebury,  Aux.  (of  wh.  76  const. 
L.  M'B  Mra.  J.  G.  Bryant,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stewart),  84.10; 
Milton,  Aux.,  10;  Orwell,  Aux.  (with 
prer.  contri.  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  w.  H. 
Vincent,  Mra.  G.  B.  Ray);  St.  Johnsbury, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  18.66,  M.  B.,  2;  Waits- 
Held,  Home  Circle,  6;  Wallingford, 
5L10;  Weatford,  G.  B.  Soc,  1, 

Total, 

MAIWAOmJSTri. 

-^niovgr  and  Wotum  Branch.— Mn.  O. 
W.  IMnamore,  Treaa.  Andorer,  Chapel 
Ch.,  10,  Free  Gh.,  8416;  Melrose  High- 
landa,  26.37;  Stoneham,  Jr.  G.  B.  Soc.  3; 
Wdhnm,  Anx.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Bd- 
ward  Everett  Thompson),  26, 
Mnuialde  Braneh.-'MiM  Amelia  Snow, 
Treas.  Hyannia,  Aux.,  16;  Sandwich, 
Aiuu,Th.Off.»17^ 


186  46 
186  46 


adi„  bio.om  Santh  cmiiil, 

f;ii.,  Aux.,  lO.U;  Hrouklluc,  Harratd 
Ch.,  Am.,  au;  Canibrl<l|ie|Kirt,  niKHm 
Ch.,  Am.,  36,  Wood  M«iu.  L'h.,Anii.,  in; 
flbnrlMMwii,  Pint  Cli.,  0.  K.  Sdo..  Sj 
CbalMs,  rint  Cli.,  Auk.,  M;  Uoitlikia, 
Jr.  U.  K.  Boo.,  M;  l><ircbMMr,  Secotid 
Cli.,  y.  I.  Am.,  U;  rrmikllli,  C.  K.  Soo., 
ID:  HTila  l-ark,  C.  K.  Soo.,  IM;  MmI- 
flelil,  Aui.,  ll.»:  ((BWlun,  Kllot  CD., 
ThB  HglMr*>  Ot  kawlon  Cmtre,  PIMt 
Cb.,  Aiix.,  MM|  Nawton  HI|[Um»1i> 
Au*.,  ICISi  Roiburr.  Walimt  Aib.  Cb., 
Adz.,  411  nwnarvllU,  HroMlwu  Cb., 
KanwM  Wiirlwn,  B,  rrtmklln  SL  Cb., 
Aux.,  80,  Wliitar  HIII  Ch.,  Prim.  Dapt-, 
B.  ».,  Iti  Hnutb  llwMn,  rbllllpi  Cb., 
*-lx.,  MM*  I.nolnak  Bmtth  (» '  ' 


M.  Mill  Alias  L.  IMt),  U;  Wcat  Mnl- 
wjt*.  Hn.  OllTe  W.  Ailamt,  1;  Wm( 
Nawton,  Itad  llank  Hao.,  B,  ijm  fl 

WannUr  Ve.  Hrmmh—Mn.  Maitli>  1>. 
Tunkar,  Traa*.  Aibbnrnhun,  C.  K. 
Hoe.,  B;  Hure,  Aux.  (to  oonat.  L.  M. 
Hn.  (I.  II,  TBlmaBa,)  IS;  LAuoMtafi 
Aux.,  B,  T.  L.  Itoo.,  10;  HuUuiil,  Aux., 
S.M;  Houth  IdinOMtar,  A  Prieiid,  M; 
Wkra,  Jr.  <I.  K.  Btie.,  10;  WArren,  Anx., 
It)  Woroaatflr,  Old  Soutb  Cb.,  Anx., 
4JH,  Iliruoutb  Cb.,  Anx.,  w,  la  n 

Toul,      tfi»n 

fPoreMlw.— LaiHf  of  Albart  Onrtli,  10  00 

aiiona  irlaro. 

/■rovlfbnM.— Mra.  John  W.  UBiilalaon,  10, 
K.  I^KTiil  IIihIimi  xnil  IMnKb  H.  llBla,!,       11  W 

HIuhU  rianil  AniMA.— Mm.  a>rk  J. 
Ilxrnaflalil,  TraM.  Can tnl  r kill,  Aux., 
iaJU;1'roi'li)«no(>,  llaiialloent  Oh.,  Jr.  C. 
K.  flno.,  t,  PIlRrlin  Cb.,  Aax.,  W  n,  Wil- 
kin loii  Msmnrlxl  ynnil,  Hnrlnirton, 
Aux.,  10,  Nawnnrt,  Anx.,  10,  Pxirtaiilial. 
Mri.  1>.  O.  I.lttldlalil,  10,  CoiiK.  Oil.,  V. 
L.  M.  O.,  10;  ProTtilaiiaa,  ItanaOaaac 
Cb.,  Han.  I>&u.,  It,  OInar  FAintlr,  10, 
RlmwoAit  Tamula,  Mmluni  drela,  10, 
Nortb  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  nin-lni  Ch.,  Anx., 
10,  Plrmnuth  Ch.,  Dxu.  St  Cot.,  10;  I»t- 
anpon,  Iowa,  Mr*.  9.  r.  limltli,  II,  SOI  SI 

Total,  Usn 

SaaUm  Oann.  amneh,^ytlut  Miry  L 
I^KkwiKHl,  Trau.  Lebanon,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  10.31;  Lima,  Anx.,  ttti.  Uraal 
Matwiii,  10;  Saw  tj)nrtoii,  rir»t  Ch., 
Anx..  tl.TOj  Korwioh,  fnrh  Ch.,  Anx.. 
IB,  A  Friend,  »;  Putnam,  C.  K.  Con. 
I,  l.lli  ThomjMou,  C.  E.  Soo.,  1; 


aramwloA.— ^nlla  K.  Kelt  and  otben,  10, 

MiM.  Circle,  10, 
Jfartford.—Mrt-  -'   H-  Hriiw«i*i. 
Harftonl    Braj 


Rridtnrd 

8.  9.",'lKVirk'ch.','"ASi..  «;'M»ninald,' 
AUX.,  Mr*.  M.  U.  WbltiilT,  TO;  New 
nntaln,  flflnih  CU.,  Am.,  b.n\  RoskT 
Hi]l.)*.H_8.ST,  '  i( 

-Collection  at  Confarenea, 


Collin* 
;  Harironl,  i 

"'.  Whitiie 


Kme  Hdsan  Draneli : 

Traaa.     Ilethal,  Am., 

Weil  End  Ch.,  Anx.  (it  c< 


n.  U 


wi 


t« 


Man),g;Oill*fc  Ami. 
M.  Mta-B— »e  liijVi 


Daiitran.  FIrat  Ch^  AB>..iE  ^M  1^ 
dam,  U.^  Boc,  l«;  111  .fcK.Bac»t 
ralrBald,  Au, IBJI;  Owili^  Ab, 

41.T3;lTOryton,C.K.a»B,  «»;»*■>■ 

A-ax.'ai  eintt.  L  Mt  MM  Lh* A.  W«. 
oox,  MlH  Audi  Wallw,  Mim.  Wm^ 
Stoddard).  ttM,  CnA*  mm.  LS;  »» 
gatack,  Ani.,  H;  Raw  C—iln.  Am..*; 
New  Haven,  CMim  Ch,  Cra—  ^a.  L 
8.  B.,  10,  DsTaBDDn  a-K.B,  1ikI>vM« 
Place  Cb.,  r.  Ci,  AOraai  Am.  c^ 
Ana.,  B;  North  Hatm.  Abe,  ■;  nr- 
■ -    WiwfcM.C,lt; 


Ridnjeld,  F 
C.K.Bao.,  IB; 


..:BUuiwlcfa,Anx.,IO;Bln 

BUTO;  WalllBBford,  FItM  O 

WIniMd,  &«»>d  Ck..  Anx.  (wttA  pr 

oonlri.  conit.I.H.l' —^ 

Moore},  10. 


Ck..  Anx.  (wttA  pnr. 
I.  Mn.  fliUB  Wcbur 


^<w  rorik  OKy.-VrlaBd^ 


Wbic   l-orfc  StaU 


a,  C.  B.  Sofl.,  I.3fi,  8.  ^.,  B; 
ia,Anx.,lS8.38;riiut>tn|E  ' 
8.,G.IE;  Rlonnrllle,  A 


AraneA—Ur*.    W.  M. 

Itookljn,  Ceneal  Cb^ 

hlin,  IB,  Mra.J.  W. 

Ch..  Ani.i'n:  Haflalo. 
Soc.  M:  Culwia  <>■- 


I,  Lawli  Alt.  Cb.,  . 


t^ 


J..», 

.  C  K. 
K  Tort 


Aui,,  40;  Wiulliani'aMl]la,i 
ton,  Am..  M;  Watartowi 
Leia  eipeuwa,  lllJS, 


PhUadtlplHa  0nuuiA.— Mtw  Bmi 


Pleatant  Cta„  C  B.  Bee,  IB;  fim-,  Dn- 
tona,  Anx.,  IS,  C.  B.  Bee..  OM:  Ar.7., 
nien  RMiie,  Am.,  IB.BO;  rialnliaU,  C. 
R.  8nc..  t;  WeMBeld,  The  Oormiiateni 
S.H;  Pa..  Germantown,  8.B.(ooaat,  I. 
M.Hia.  Mellon  J,  0«ltakKlB.  Laaa«i- 
peniei,  SO.ll,  | 

Total,  i 


Wlu  tar  SiwMil  ObJOBI^ 
Variety  Aop~"-' 


Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
ajS  Sixth  AnL,  O^lud.  Cal. 

TrtoMurtr  Yomng  Laiia'  Bramd 
Him  grace  OOODHUB,  17J1  Carr  SLRCt,  S< 


Ham4  StcrHfia. 
Hu.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

1639  Dunnt  Annue,  Bcrlulcj,  CtL 

Mr3.  W,  J,  WIIXOX, 
Sfi  But  141b  SIncI,  Oakluid,  OU. 


PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 
(A  piper  Ktd  bj  MUi  McClee*  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.) 
Spain  is  bo  cloiely  connected  with  the  history  of  America,  nnd  especially 
With  this  lovely  land  of  California,  that  it  would  seem  to  demand  our 
*>nipHthetic  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  highest  welfare.  Because  we 
*)we  to  Spain  the  discovery  of  this  western  world,  and,  through  it,  enjoy  the 
l>le8sings  of  a  Christian  land,  an  obligation  rests  on  us  to  *'  let  our  light 
Shine  "  in  a  country  where  ignorance  and  intolerance  have  bronght  degra- 
dation to  character  and  disaster  to  peoples  and  powers.  Emilio  Castelar, 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  the  recent  history  of  Spain,  says 
of  the  discovery  of  America  :  "  The  most  living,  evident  and  effulgent  les- 
son it  bears  is  the  triumph  of  faith.  To  cross  the  seas  of  life,  nought  suf- 
fices save  the  bark  of  Faith.  In  that  bark  the  undoubting  Columbus  set 
«ail,  and,  at  his  journey's  end,  found  a  new  world.  Had  that  world  not 
then  existed,  God  would  have  created  it,  in  the  solitude  of  the  Atlantic,  if 
to  no  other  end  than  to  reward  the  faith  and  constancy  of  that  great  man. 
-America  was  discovered  because  Columbus  possessed  a  living  faith  in  his 
ideal,  in  himself  and  in  his  God  !" 

Spain's  progress  in  missions  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  sufBciently 
marked  by  positive  accomplishment  to  claim  attention  from  the  world,  but 
va  the  negative  side  we  believe  she  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make, 
(339) 
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visible  advancement  through  the  abolishment  of  the  Inquisition,  the  down- 
fall of  papacy  and  the  priestly  power.  Indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
witnessed  progress  in  Spain  because  it  has  seen  the  overthrow  of  these 
barriers  to  progress.  We  must  go  back  of  this  century  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  existing  conditions  in  Spain ;  and  history  convincies  us  that  the  de- 
terioration of  character  is  ^due  to  the  influence  and  effects,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, of  the  Inquisition.  All  learning  was  discouraged  by  it,  and 
libraries  and  valuable  writings  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  burned.  For 
seven  centuries  Spain  was  engaged  in  a  religious  war,  which,  in  the  minds 
of  Spaniards,  connected  dishonor  and  disgrace  with  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished creed. 

A  writer  says :  '*  When  the  Moorish  wars  ended,  orthodoxy  became  the 
principle  of  pretended  superiority  of  nature,  which  distinguishes  the  noble 
from  inferior  castes."  The  wars  against  Protestants  of  the  Low  Coun- 
try and  Germany  increased  their  hatred  of  those  who  might  disseminate 
truths  into  their  orthodox  country. 

History  shows  continued  revolution  and  persecution  of  Protestants  and  of 
any  who  were  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  even 
early  in  this  century  the  rallying  cry  was,  "  Long  live  the  Inquisition  !"  The 
discontinuance  of  studies  and  the  consequent  decay  of  knowledge  had  the 
natural  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people^  and  ignorance  resulted  in 
degradation  and  destruction  of  character  and  country.  At  this  stage  of 
events,  when  books  were  prohibited  and  a  decree  of  the  Holy  Office  de- 
prived Saint  Theresa  of  those  writings  so  dear  to  her,  she  says :  "  My 
grief  was  exceedingly  great,  for  many  amongst  tliem  were  to  me  a  constant 
source  of  consolation.  What  could  I  do  for  reading,  all  Spanish  books 
being  taken  away,  being  ignorant  of  Latin?  In  this  distress  the  Lord  said 
to  me,  '  Theresa,  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  will  give  thee  the  Book  of  Life.'  " 

In  1S12  the  Inquisition  was  dissolved,  and  was  never  again  restored,  al- 
though its  power  was  felt  for  many  years  later.  The  year  18 14  saw  the 
renaissance  of  literary  study,  but  in  i860  only  three  fourths  of  the  population 
could  read,  and  in  1871  only  one  in  sixteen  attended  school ;  and  not  until 
these  latter  years  was  Spain  opened  to  Protestantism.  A  recent  writer  says : 
*'  There  is  need  now  in  Spain  that  Christian  effort  be  redoubled,  so  that  the 
minds  of  the  people,  especially  the  young,  be  preoccupied  with  religious 
truth."  German  missionaries  have  been  leaders  in  establishing  Sunday 
schools  and  in  printing  and  distributing  sound  religious  literature.  Among 
recent  accomplishments  in  missions  no  work  is  more  widely  or  well  known 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick's  school  fjt  girls  in  San  Sebastian. 
It  was  organized  in  1876  in  Santander  and  removed  in  1881  to  San  Sebastian, 
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where  in  1896  it  is  reported  as  having  thirty-seven  pupils,  and  as  being  the 
'^only  school  for  evangelical  culture  and  training  of  young  women  in 
Spain." 

*^  This  institution,"  says  the  sketch,  ^'  has  done  much  to  allay  prejudices  by 
showing  the  worth  of  good  and  wise  Christian  training  for  young  women. 
Several  of  the  students  have  taken  the  principal  prizes  in  the  government 
institute  at  San  Sebastian,  and,  attracted  great  attention  by  their  proficiency." 
In  1898   the  excitement   and   agitation  caused  by  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  made  it  seem  desirable  to  move  across  the  border 
of  Spain  to  the  frontier  town  of  Biarritz,  France,  where  the  International 
Institute  is  still  carried  on  prosperously.     Dr.  Gulick  said  of  this  removal :  '^  I 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  parents,  telling  them  of  our  decision  and  of  the 
plan  to  continue  the  work  of  the  school  in  the  new  house  with  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  possible  and  on  the  same  lines,  intimating  that  any  one  could  re- 
call his  daughter  to  Spain  whenever  he  should  wish  to,  which  could  easily 
be 'done,  as  Biarritz  is  only  an  hour  from  the  Spanish  frontier.     A  week  has 
passed  since  that  letter  was  in  their  hands  and  no  one  has  asked  to  have 
his  daughter  returned  to  Spain,  while  every  one  who  has  written  is  heart- 
ily thankful  for  our  being  willing  to  continue  our  care  and  teaching.  This 
circumstance   is  only   one   of  many  showing   the   entirely  friendly  feeling 
toward  us  personally.      The  opposition  to  this  work  has  been  bitter,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  many  Catholics,  and  a  society  of  ladies  was  formed  to 
put  every  obstacle  possible  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  school."     Quot- 
ing from  Dr.  Gulick  again,  he  says:    "When  we    moved    the   boarding- 
school  to  Biarritz,  we  commenced  to  look  quietly  for  smaller  premises  for 
the  chapel  and  day  schools.  It  was  something  wonderful  how  the  ladies  of  the 
Conferena  (the  society  formed  to  watch  and  to  persecute  us)  would  find  out 
with  whom  we  were  treating,  and  how  they  would  terrorize  landlords  who 
plainly  wished  to  let  to  us.     One  and  another  house  that  had  been  offered 
to  us  was  withdrawn,  until  we  thought  we  would  be  defeated.    Not  so,  how- 
ever, for   premises  were  secured  and    the  work  has  been  going   on  for  a 
month."     **  It  is  a  great  surprise  to  our  friends  of  the  conference,  and  very 
much  upset  them.     With  great  pomp  and  jubilation  the  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in  their  churches,  and  the  ultramontane  papers  heralded  our  departure." 

In  Spain,  in   this  past  year  of  1900,  the  greatest  triumph   in  Christian 

efibrt  has  been  the  success  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention,  which, 

notwithstanding  desperate  attacks  made  upon  it  by  church  papers,  had  the 

defense  of  leading  Spanisfi  journals  and   men  high  in  the  councils  of  the 

State.     In  an  account  written  by  Miss  Catherine  Barbous,  she  says :   "One 

o>f  the  Zaragoza  papers  quoted  from  our  programme,  and  called  upon  the 
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local  citizens  to  prevent  such  a  scandal  as  that  the  first  National  Conven* 
tion  should  be  celebrated  in  the  city  honored  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Virgin  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  martyrs."  Dr.  Clark,  who  was  pres- 
ent, was  reported  as  a  most  seditious  and  dangerous  character,  and  was 
warned  there  would  be  trouble  if  he  did  not  put  off  the  meeting. 

But,  despite  all  threats  and  warnings,  the  convention  progressed,  and 
^^  was  a  grand  success,  far  exceeding  one's  wildest  hopes."  *^  The  excite- 
ment of  the  Catholic  papers  show  that  they  appreciate  the  &ct  that  there  is 
something  in  Christian  Endeavor  which  really  makes  them  trouble ;  and  they 
may  well  feel  so." 

To  quote  again  the  words  of  Castelar,  who  says  of  the  progress  of  bis 
country  :  ^^  Those  who  once  scarcely  dared  to  express  their  tlioughts,  to-day 
can  write  whatever  they  think  proper.  Those  who  were  once  called  a  party 
of  outlaws,  now  see  open  before  them  the  Cortes  and  the  Government 
Those  who  were  excluded  from  the  universities  for  proclaiming  free  thought, 
to-day  have  the  right  to  teach  and  think  what  they  think  and  believe.  Those 
who  once  saw  an  intolerant  church  united  to  an  almost  absolute  state  crush* 
ing  every  expansion  of  soul,  to-day  have  no  limit  set  to  the  expression  o 
their  thoughts.  Those  who  once  felt  their  hearts  stirred  with  indignatioi 
against  slavery  and  the  markets  where  human  beings  were  sold,  as  in  Nine 
veh  and  Babylon,  now  rejoice  that  there  is  not  a  slave  under  the  Spanis 
flag." 

Since  beneficent  lessons  are  learned  through  defeat,  may  we  not  hope  th^ 
the  coming  century  may  see  many  messages  of  peace  and  good-will  carrie 
through  the  Golden  Gate ;  and  that  Spam,  realizing  that  self-government  i 
her.  lost  possessions  has  already  brought  contentment  and  progress,  ma 
learn  that  God  requires  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  *^  to  do  justly  an 
love  mercy." 


■»•< 


The  famine  in  India  has  led  to  some  strange  revelations.  Among  them  i 
this :  Many  natives  who  have  been  educated  in  England,  and  have  come  i 
closest  touch  with  Western  civilization,  possess  great  wealth.  Yet  not  on 
of  them,  it  is  said,  has  done  anything  to  aid  the  starving  millions  of  his  fe 
low-countrymen.  This  has  been  left  for  England  and  America.  Whil 
British  doctors  have  risked  life  and  worked  themselves  almost  to  death  i 
ministering  to  the  plague-stricken,  native  physicians,  educated  in  Englis 
schools,  have  refused  to  wait  upon  them.  Education  and  civilisation  do  n< 
make  men  merciful  and  self-sacrificing  and  self*forgetful.  Christianity  aloi 
does  this. — Missionary  Review. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  NELLIE  RUSSELL. 

Ufu  Nellie  RihkII,  of  Peking,  lends  an 
bmilj  paued  through  during  the  penecutlc 
Hit  Chinete  are. 

Thb  following  experience  is  that  of  a  Christian  family  living  nenr  to  the 
Abwrican  Board  Mission.  June  13th,  just  at  dark,  they  heard  people  on  the 
Areet  calling  out,  **  Kill  them — kill,  kill !  "  A  neighbor  who  was  on  guard 
informed  them  the  Boxers  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cliurch,  and  for 
Ihem  to  nin.  Five  families,  all  Christians,  ran  out  on  the  back  street.  Of 
the  five  only  this  one  escaped,  and  they  only  after  much  suffering.  They 
*ll  made  their  wny  together  in  the  darkness  to  the  "  East  Side  Gate,"  and 
there  they  teparated,  as  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  notice,  and  they  could 
l>ett  hide  away  in  two*  and  threes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yin  and  their  three  little 
cbiUTeanisd^tbeir  way  to  her  sister's  on  Eighth  Street.  There  they  spent  the 
i'3i> 
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night ;  before  light  they  got  up  and  went  out  the  East  Gate.     As  they  went 
through  the  gate  Mr.  Yin  was  caught,  and  in  the  confusion  the  mother  with 
the  children  escaped  and  made  her  way  to  another  sister  living  three  miles 
from  the  city.     When  she  reached  there  her  sister  said  she  could  not  keep 
her,  as  they  had  neighbors  who  were  Boxers,  and  she  must  escape  at  once. 
She  said  she  must  rest  a  while  as  she  was  very  tired.     Just  as  she  was  about 
to  leave  Mr.  Yin  came  in.     The  Boxers,  who  were  only  a  few  in  number, 
had  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian.     **  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am."     He  had 
a  gun  given  him  by  Mr.  Anient ;  and  by  giving  them  that,  all  his  money  and 
part  of  his  clothing,  they  said  they  would  let  him  go.     They  took  him  out  to 
a  cross-road  and  told  him  to  go  east  and  they  would  go  west.     This  they 
did,  and  he  joined  his  family.     Afler  eating,  they  all  started  out  together  and 
went  to   another  village   near  there,  where  there  was  a  bamboo  marsh. 
They  hid  there  for  a  time,  then  saw  people  searching  in  the  marsh  souk 
distance  from  them,  and  they  got  up  and  went  on.     Had  gone  only  ft  few 
steps  when  they  saw  a  company  of  Boxers  coming.     So  iig^in  they  Md. 
After  a  time  they  made  their  way  out,  and  about  dark  reached  the  C9ii  Hut 
gate.     They  passed  Mr.  Kao*s  house,  saw  it  was  all  in  flames,  and  his  bookSi 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  little  school,  all  over  the  street.     Then  fStnc] 
made  their  way  to  Mrs.  Yin's  brothers.     It  was  dark  when  they  readied 
there.     Some  of  the  neighbors  saw  and  knew  them  and  said,  **  The  Boxers  are 
going  to  search  every  house  to-night,  and  if  any  Christian  is  found  he  ynSL  be 
killed."     Mr.  Yin  said,  *^  Friends,  if  the  Boxers  come  you  need  not  be  afif  id; 
they  will  only  touch  us ;  we  will  see  that  no  one  else  is  harmed.**     The  night 
was  quiet,  however,  and  they  all  managed  to  get  a  little  much-needed' tai 
Again  they  were  up  before  light,  and  went  north  to  a  cemetery.     There 
they  hid  till  noon.     They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  the  morning.     Abcwt 
noon  they  were  seen  by  two  women  who  said,  "  There  are  some  foIlowen<tf 
the  devils."     Hearing  this  they  got  up  and  made  their  way  toward  the  East 
Gate.     Mr.  Yin  was  a  little  in  advance,  carrying  the  second  little  girl.     Mrs. 
Yin  was  carrying  the  youngest  and  holding  the  hand  of  Ruth,  then  ten  years 
old.     She  looked  around  and  saw  two  men  following  them.     They  called 
out  to  her,  and  she,  instead  of  running  on  after  her  husband,  stood  and  waited 
for  them.     They  said,  '*  You  are  a  Christian."     "  How  do  you  know?  "  was 
her  reply.     ''  The  mark  of  the  cross  is  on  your  forehead,  and  you  must  go 
with  me."     Mrs.  Yin  said,  *'  I  cannot  go  with  you ;  I  must  go  on  after  my 
husband."     They  seized  her  and  took  her  to  a  street  near  the  PieQ  Meu. 
There  they  were  joined  by  forty  or  fifty  Boxers.     They  asked  her  who  told 
her  to  scatter  medicine  all  over  the  streets  to  deceive  people.     She   said, 
^^  I  have  not  done  that."     They  next  asked  her  how  many  people  she  had 
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iDecI.  She  said,  '*  I  am  a  woman;  how  could  I  kill  any  one?"  They 
arched  her  to  find  medicine,  then  took  the  ashes  from  the  incense  and 
rinkled  on  her  face.  The  leader  then  seized  his  knife  and  laid  it  on  her 
dc,  was  about  to  kill  her  when  some  one  called  out,  "  Let  her  go ;  she  has 
tie  DO  harm."  Alter  some  talking  back  and  forth  she  was  unbound,  but 
d  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  she  was  again  seized  and  bound.  They 
Kfe  her  kneel  down,  bound  her  arms  behind  Iier  back.  Again  s)ie  heard 
ne  one  say,  "  Let  her  go  ;  her  heart  is  hard."  Again  slie  felt  the  knife  at 
I  back  of  her  neck.     "  But  I  was  not  afraid  ;  my  heart  was  quiet,"  was  her 


lark.  At  Inst  they  let  her  go  and  she  moved  away  ;  slowly  this  time,  for 
was  faint  from  hunger,  and  she  felt  the  Lord  had  and  would  care  for  her. 
:k  over  the  ground  she  went,  and  hid  in  the  bamboo  marsh.  All  day  not  a 
uthful  of  food.  She  saw  an  old  woman,  mother  of  one  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
inbers,  begging  for  a  drink  of  water,  but  instead  of  getting  it  was  seized 
I  carried  off  to  a  Boxer  camp.  Mrs.  Yin  asked  for  water,  but  was  refused. 
!  met  a  man  and  told  him  who  she  was.  He  was  kind  and  gave  her  a 
e  money,  and  said  he  would  help  her  get  to  her  sister.  People  who 
!W  him  tried  to  have  him  give  her  up  to  the  Boxers,  but  he  said,  "  No ; 
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she  is  a  good  woman."     It  was  dark  when  she  reached  her  sister.     Wbca 
the  latter  saw  her  she  cried  out,  ^^  I  cannot  save  you."     She,  however,  gave 
her  some  tea  and  cake.     At  last,  after  much  talking,  they  said  as  long  as  Mr. 
Yin  was  not  with  them  they  would  let  them  stay  all  night.     They  had  i 
sweet  potato  cave  out  in  the  field  near  their  house,  and  decided  to  put  it  in 
order  and  hide  them  there.     While  clearing  it  out  the  next  day,  and  gettiof ; 
it  ready,  a  message  was  sent  them  by  some  neighbor  telling  them  that  the  • 
Boxers  knew  of  the  cave  and  would  visit  it  that  night ;  also  their  home,    tt 
was  nearly  dark  then,  but  Mrs.  Yin  and  her  two  little  girls  started  out  and 
again  hid  in  the  bamboo  swamp.     It  was  cold  and  so  dark.     The  childroij 
slept.     Mrs.  Yin  put  some  of  her  clothing  over  them  and  crouched  netTi; 
keeping  watch  all  night  long.     For  hours  a  man  walked  around  the  swamp ; 
'with  his  dog,  the  latter  barking  most  of  the  time. 

Before  it  was  light  she  made  her  way  to  the  Au  Ting  Gate,  and  from  there 
across  the  city  to  the  Ping-tze  Gate.  There  she  saw  the  Boxers  seize  three 
men,  and  she  hid  back  of  a  small  temple.  At  last  she  noticed  that  she  wii 
being  followed.  She  heard  people  say  as  she  went  along,  ^^She  is  a  fol* 
lower;  let's  give  her  to  the  Boxers ; "  othera  said,  "Never  mind  what  she  is; 
let  us  mind^our  own  business."  That  night  she  hid  in  a  corner  of  the  city 
wall.  That  day  they  had  had  two  small  millet  cakes  to  eat.  The  next 
morning  she  went  back  to  the  Au  Ting  M6u.  She  sat  till  noon  on  the  stepi 
of  a  coffin  shop.  She  was  told  to  move  on,  but  she  was  too  weary  and  had 
no  place  to  go.  Toward  night  she  started  to  the  east,  and  some  one  passing 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Don't  go  east ;  the  Boxers  are  there  and  killing  eveiy* 
one  they  see  and  suspect."  She  went  out  into  a  field,  found  a  vacant  housei 
and  as  it  was  raining  crouched  down  in  a  comer,  cold,  wet  and  hungry. 
She  did  not  sleep,  but  the  children  did.  She  thought  her  foreign  friends 
were  all  killed,  her  husband  in  the  hands  of  the  Boxers,  and  that  it  was  but 
a  question  of  a  day  or  so  for  them.  In  the  early  morning  she  said  to  her 
little  girl,  "  We  will  go  and  see  if  they  are  all  killed."  They  had  prayers,— 
the  little  girl  praying  she  might  find  her  father  that  day.  They  made  their 
way  by  back  streets  to  their  old  home,  saw  the  place  in  ruins,  and  people 
stealing  the  bricks.  Some  one  asked  her  where  she  was  going ;  she  said 
she  was  going  to  the  M.  £.  Mission.  She  saw  the  soldiers  kill  a  man,  and 
hurried  on.  She  heard  people  say,  **  There  goes  a  Christian,"  but  on  she 
went.  She  went  into  the  police  station  near  the  mission,  and  was  told  that 
all  the  foreigners  and  Christians  there  had  been  killed.  She  went  out,  and 
while  debating  what  to  do  next  saw  an  ice  man  turn  down  the  street  near  the 
mission.  She  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said,  '^To  take  ice  to 
the  foreigners."     She  followed  him,  and  soon  was  with  her  firiends.     Five 
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Hits  and  days  had  she  wandered  about  the  city.  At  the  same  time  she 
IS  taken  by  the  Boxeis  her  husband  saw  a  band  coming  toward  him,  and 
iUi  his  little  girl  in  his  arms  jumped  over  a  wall  near  him  into  a  court,  ran 
ross  this,  jumped  the  second  wall,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  street. 
e  made  his  way  across  the  city  toward  the  British  Legation.  They  had 
ttposts,  and  he  got  near  to  one;  tried  to  talk  with  the  British  marine. 
^  saw  the  child  in  Mr.  Yin's  arms  and  took  him  to  be  a  Christian,  kept 
im  with  him  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  brought  him  to  us. 
Tiiis  little  girl  with  him  was  five  years  old,  and  though  for  a  day  and  a 
jght  did  not  have  anything  to  cat,  never  cried  out  once,  even  when  her 
liber  jumped  the  two  walls  with  her.  When  he  reached  the  mission  he 
te  put  on  night  duty,  and  until  the  motiier  came  [he  child  would  not  leave 
im.  Even  in  a  pouring  rain  she  insisted  on  going  with  him  to  his  post. 
t  was  a  happy  reunion,  theirs ;  the  only  one  of  four  families  to  reach  safety. 
ttfety,!  say  ;  the  others  too  :ire  safe — so  safe  in  tlic  keeping  of  the  One  who 
n  and  for  whom  they  died. 


AFRICA. 
A  VACATION   EXPERIENCE. 

BY   MISS   HATTIK   CLARK. 

!  Lettbh  day  has  come  again.  This  one  is  under  different  circumstances 
BDm  most  of  them.  Our  Zulu  family  consists  of  seven  instead  of  seventy. 
We  closed  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  having  our  graduating  exercises  in  the 
■fteraoon.  We  had  our  usual  decorations — wire  netting  stretched  across 
W  end,  and  tliat  filled  in  witli  touches  of  green.  The  white^dowers  at  a 
^£stance  looked  like  lilies  of  the  valley. 

I  Our  exercises  began  at  half  past  three  and  lasted  till  six  o'clock.  They 
[consisted  of  recitations,  essays  from  tlie  graduates  and  dialogues,  w:th  plenty 
(irf  songs  by  the  boys.  The  dialogues  were  huiiie  productions.  We  called 
fte  best  one  "  The  trials  of  a  housekeeper  in  securing  servants,"  The  boys 
l»ve  varied  experiences  in  seeking  work  in  Durban.  Many  of  them  do 
I'rteiien  work.  The  colonists  prefer  boys  to  girls  in  most  cases.  The  hoys 
Blie  the  indoor  work  ;  why  the  kitchen  I  (\o  not  know,  but  that  seems  to  be 
Iheir  preference.  Their  experiences  along  this  line  furnish  material  for  a 
RMhI  play.  Mrs.  Cowles  and  I  had  them  act,  while  we  put  in  suggestions 
Until  it  was  complete. 

Tliere  was  the  husband  and  wife.  Six  ditrerent  boys  come  to  offer  ser- 
rke.     Four  were  taken,  and   fur  different  reasons  did   not  please.     One 
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forgot,  burned  the  bread  up,  forgot  to  cook  at  the  right  time,  etc.  Another 
stole  the  silverware,  etc.,  the  sugar,  etc.  One  was  a  raw  heathen,  and 
could  not  come  into  line  with  civilized  ways,  etc.  It  was  very  funny,  and 
pleased  the  boys.     The  essays  would  have  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

By  eight  o'clock  they  were  ready  for  supper.  After  supper  I  was  about 
inspecting  things,  and  found  the  cups  and  dish-pans  not  washed.  I  called 
the  boys  whose  duty  it  was  to  wash  them  on  other  days,  and  asked  why 
they  were  dirty.  They  said,  *'  Oh,  I  was  not  know  they  must  be  wash^ 
now  !  "  Their  time  of  drinking  was  finished,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
occasions  for  clean  cups.  We  tied  up  books,  settled  bills,  made  out  railroad 
blanks  for  tickets  to  Durban,  settled  old  scores,  etc.,  until  1.15  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  boys  left  at  four  o'clock,  so  there  was  three  hours  of  quiet. 

Jubilee  always  looks  like  a  cyclone  had  struck  it  after -the  boys  finish 
packing ;  so  our  seven  boys  who  had  remained  for  the  vacation,  and  I  to 
boss  them,  went  to  work.  We  have  scalded,  scrubbed,  white- washed, 
hunted  B  flats,  etc.,  until  Jubilee  is  perfectly  safe  for  people  to  live  in,  even 
in  the  boys*  part ;  but  it  is  always  so,  only  added  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
carbolic  and  whitewash  is  given  when  the  boys  vacate.  We  use  gallons 
of  carbolic  for  our  floors,  doors,  beds,  etc.,  as  a  preventive  from  disease 
germs,  etc.  I  don't  scrub,  but  I  stand  over  the  boys  while  they  do  it.  I 
look  as  dirty  sometimes  as  they. 

Mr.  Cowles  has  ridden  miles,  visiting  station  schools.  Now  he  is  making 
out  reports  for  the  Government.  Then  will  come  his  accounts,  then  a 
missionary  meeting.  Perhaps  he  will  have  a  few  days  of  rest,  but  that  is 
the  way  of  his  vacations.  He  has  a  cottage  rented  for  six  weeks  by  the  sea. 
I  am  to  stay  a  while  with  them,  but  then  may  go  up  country.  I  am  not 
sure  what  I  w^nt  to  do.  Traveling  and  touring  is  very  expensive.  You 
know  there  are  hills,  but  we  are  on  the  coast  lands  down  low  with  the  sea 
level.  We  can  go  4,800  feet  above  sea-level,  where  the  air  is  invigorating) 
if  we  can  afford  it  and  have  the  time. 


>•< 


HOW  THE   GLORY  KINDERGARTEN   SUFFERED   FOR 

SCIENCE. 

There  is  a  beautiful  book  for  children  called  *'  The  Seven  Little  Sisters.** 
Miss  Jane  Andrews  wrote  it,  and  thousands  of  children  have  listened  in- 
tently to  the  stories  she  tells  of  our  sisters  in  other  lands. 

Advocates  of  the  ''apperception"  theory  would  ''triumph  gloriously" 
over  any  who  dared  oppose  this,  could  they  know  how  these  stories  help  the 
school  lessons  in  geography. 


^■«*"":?rr'- 
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T%e  children  who  hear  these  stories  in  the  kindergarten  have  the  unity 
of  the  globe  and  the  relation  of  the  ^^  Little  Sisters"  to  it,  and  to  each  other, 
fiiirlj  in  mind,  each  separate  story  making,  when  school  days  come,  an 
interesting  peg  to  hang  more  extended  knowledge  upon. 

Our  children  could  give  points  on  Lapland,  Arabia,  Africa,  Germa;iy, 
Switzerland,  China.  This  summer  they  have  been  touring  in  South  America, 
ind  in  Peru  where  the  quinine  grows. 

They  have  enjoyed  hearing  about  the  clothes  that  *'  Little  Sister  "  doesn't 
wear;  they  could  so  easily  appreciate  her  happy  (?)  condition.  They 
loved  to  hear  how  her  mother  swings  her  up  in  a  vine  hammock  at  night, — 
a  lovely  place  to  watch  the  moon  and  stars, — and  how  she  played  with 
monkeys  and  parrots  in  the  daytime ;  how  she  went  up  into  the  mountains, 
lometimes,  with  her  father,  to  watch  him  take  the  bark  from  the  trees  which 
bad  such  beautiful  white  blossoms,  then  followed  breathlessly  as  the  narrator 
packed  that  bark  on  llamas,  bringing  it  down  to  the  sea,  at  last  landing  it, 
»me  of  it  in  Japan,  to  give  to  children  who  kicked  bedclothes  off  at  night, 
hereby  getting  cold  and  fever,  making  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  doctor, 
¥ho  gave  them  very  bad-tasting  medicine,  the  very  stuff  from  those  trees  in 
i*eni. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  this  medicine  tastes  ?  "  They  were  rather  hazy 
ibout  it,  so  each  separate  youngster  was  warmly  urged  to  bring  a  sample 
he  next  morning,  and  some  of  them  did  it. 

Well,  we  sat  together  in  the  morning  circle,  teacher  and  children.  We 
lach  took  a  dose  of  quinine.  Don't  be  shocked  ;  it  was  a  very  little  dose, 
ind  it  was  in  the  interest  of  science, — not  half  so  bad  to  endure  as  some  other 
iiings  done  in  the  same  cause,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of  fun. 

The  teacher  went  around  the  circle,  dosing  one  at  a  time,  so  we  all  had 
the  benefit  of  each  separate  grimace,  or  each  exhibition  of  stoicism  ;  and 
when  the  teachers  themselves,  foreign,  as  well  as  the  rest,  pocketed  their 
&ces  and  sought  refuge  in  their  handkerchiefs,  great  was  the  howl  of 
delight. 

That's  the  way  we  suffered,  but  there  was  much  that  was  not  suffering. 
Most  charming  pictures  of  the  vine  hammocks  with  the  moon  and  stars 
shining  down  ;  of  the  mountain  and  the  trees  ;  of  the  laden  llamas  ;  the  ships ; 
i^es,  even  the  sick  children  at  home,  and  the  messenger  running  for  the 
bctor ;  the  doctor  coming  in  his  jinrikisha  to  bring  quinine  and  relief — all 
bcse  works  of  art  were  the  children's  own,  as  well  as  the  clay  modeling 
epresenting  the  story, — ^you  see,  don't  you  ?  Why,  we  did  the  drawing  and 
lodeling  simply  to  strengthen  the  impressions  by  making  expressions, 
'be  teachers  put  the  story  in,  and  gave  the  children  a  chance  to  put  it  out* 
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Those  children  knew  it  well,  and  the  pictures  and  modeling  were  most  inter- 
esting to  see. 

But  more  than  the  geographical  knowledge  was  the  broader  thought  of 
international  life,  dependence  upon  other  countries  than  their  own ;  a  lesson 
we  adults  are  learning  in  startling  object  lessons  nowadays.  It  ts  g^d  to 
sow  a  seed,  even  in  tender  years,  if  the  thought  which,  when  germinated 
and  grown,  will  flower  into  a  sense  of  international  obligations  as  well  as 
privileges. 

The  **  Glory  "  began  its  eleventh  year  on  Monday,  September  loth.  Our 
places  are  filled,  and  seventy  applicants  are  now  waiting  for  next  April  I 
— Prom  Mission  News. 


>•« 


Possibly  the  most  eloquent  passage  that  Dr.  Guthrie  ever  uttered  was  one 
in  which  he  said  little.  He  was  pleading  for  a  ragged  school,  and  a  large 
congregation  of  conservative  people  were  opposing  him.  One  man  said :  *^  I 
am  utterly  opposed  to  this  plan.  You  intend  to  go  down  among  those  peo- 
ple who  are  the  very  ofT-scouring  of  the  earth,  dirty,  filthy,  intemperate  and 
vicious,  expecting  to  make  decent  folks  of  them.  I  for  one  do  not  care  to 
spend  my  money  in  trying  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible.  The  very 
rags  on  which  your  feet  step  as  you  go  along  the  street  are  better  than 
they."  Dr.  Guthrie,  filled  with  indignation,  took  a  piece  of  white  paper 
and  waved  it  before  them.  ^^  My  friends,  what  is  this  paper  made  of?  Is 
it  not  made  of  those  very  rags  that  you  trample  under  your  feet?*' — A.J. 
Gordon. 
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Colorado       •      .      .      .      . 

144  51 

Illinois 

72642 

Iowa 

219  96 

Kansas 

80  26 

MiOHIOAN 

514  31 

Minnesota 

50306 

Missouri 
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Nebraska       

8088 

South  Dakota 

41  50 

Ohio  (see  next  month's  report). 

WiBOONsm       ...... 

647  04 

Florida  ....... 
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China 
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Turkey    ....... 
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Misobllakboos    •       .      .      .      . 

31  53 
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MBS.  B.  M.  WlLUAHS,  An't  TkMS. 


40  00 
289  00 


•S29  00 
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DIVINE    VALUATION 

,    \V.    W,    MCLANE. 

(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  Haven 
What  is  ihe  world  worth?    Is  it  worth 

ind  blood? 
lakcGlrirefor  it? 
Christ  gave  His  lile  for  il, 
Bitterest  hatred  and  enmitv  bravingl 
Gave  life  at  Its  lullest  Biid  love  at  Its  flood. 


How  does  God  value  the  world  sin-encumbered ? 
He  waits  to  be  gracious ;  he  jiearnB  to  forgive. 
He  loves  it  witli  love  that  Is  tender,  compassionate, 
Into  the  likeness  of  Heaven  would  fashion  it — 
Gave  His  own  Son,— who  with  sinners  was  numbered,— 

Redeems  it,  renews  it  and  bids  it  lo  live. 
O  the  great  Father-love  I     Such  benefactions 
Open  a  rescue  work  wide  as  the  earth. 
We.  too,  may  give  for  it; 
We.  too,  mav  live  for  it; 
Sacrifice  self  with  its  many  eKBctions — 

For  the  world  that  God  loves  is  of  inGnite  worth. 
But  our  giving  is  small,  and  God  gives  without  measure- 
Dofs  He  care  for  our  aid  when  a  world's  to  be  won  > 
Yes;  for  the  Holiest 
Honors  the  lowliest, 
Offering  for  love's  sake  and  of  His  good  pleasure. 
God  deems  us  co-workers  and  heirs  with  His  Son. 

Light  in  the  Orient;  morning  is  breaking! 
Lifls  Ihe  long  darkness— the  day  is  at  hand  1 
Voices  are  c.-illlng  us. 
Needs  are  npp.illiTig  us  ; 
Earth  irom  its  century-sleep  U  awaking. 

And  hungry  and  needy  the  multitudes  stand. 
Christ  had  compassion ;  and  shall  we  not  carry 
The  bread  that  gives  life,  and  God'a  message  of  grace? 
Nations  petition  us. 
Christ  doth  commission  ui : 

r  the  meHBenD«r«  tarrv: 
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CONFUCIUS. 


BY   MRS.    B.    H.    BECKWITH. 


(From  a  paper  read  before  the  Woman'i  Missionary  Society  of  the  First  Cong 
tlonal  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  California.) 

,  CoNFUClU3  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  one  fourth  of  the  human  rac 
twenty-three  centuries.  He  was  horn  55 1  B.C. ,  and  was  contemporary 
the  Tarquins  of  Rome,  Pythagoras  of  Greece,  and  Cyrus  of  Persia. 


influence  on  the  minds  of  so  many 
that  of  any  other  mere  man  who  evt 
e<ily  it  is  the  influence  of  Confiiciiit 
originate,  in  China  that  profound  1 
'The  picture  of  Confucius  a«  given  i 


niilions  of  human  beings  is  greater 

r  lived,  not  excepting  Buddiia.    Undi 

which  has  maintained,  though  it  dii 

!  for  ancestors,  that  strong  ft 

nples  and  eiaminatlon  halls  tn  Chin: 
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affection,  that  love  of  order  and  propriety,  that  respect  for  knowledge  and 
deference  for  literary  men,  which  are  iundamental  principles  of  all  Chinese 
institutions.  His  minute  and  practical  code  of  morals  is  studied  by  all  the 
iearned,  and  constitutes  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment in  China. 

Confucius  had  an  impressive  personality.  High  born,  though  poor,  with 
noble  aims  and  well  instructed,  he  filled  public  positions  with  credit  till 
at  twenty-two  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  morals,  good  govern- 
rnent  and  order  and  was  given  opportunities  to  rule  under  princes  as  adviser 
and  reformer,  always  with  marked  gain  to  the  provinces  he  influenced. 

But  he  could  not  control    the  States  as  he   wished,   so  gave  his  life  to 
"vrandering  and  teaching,  collecting  disciples,  of  whom   he  had  three  thou- 
^nd.     Seventy-two  of  these  became  deeply  instructed  in  his  system,  while 
ten  were  continually  near  his  person.     His  last  years  were  spent  in  editing 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ancients,  whose  customs,  beliefs  and  virtues  he 
never  ceased  to  extol  and  to  make  the  b^sis  of  his  system.     He  called  him- 
self **  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing  in  and  loving  the  ancients." 
To  this  object  he  gave  himself  with  phenomenal  perseverance,  courage 
and  zeal.     Humbly  he  says,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear   myself  called  equal  to 
the  sages  and  to  the  good.     All  that  can  be  said  of  me  is  that  I  study  with 
delight  the  conduct  of  the  sages  and  instruct  men  without  weariness  therein." 
Although  Confucius  indorsed  the  Scriptures  of  the  Ancients,  who  soared  to  a 
l>elief  in  a  Supreme  Being  of  infinite  intelligence  and  benevolence,  yet  he 
liimself  was  an  agnostic,  claiming  that  all  spiritual  knowledge  was  a  sealed 
book  to  us,  and  we  had  better  not  attempt  to  look  into  things  we  could  not 
Understand.     His  realization  of  good  did  not  lead  to  God.     He  was  practi- 
cally a  materialist,  and  his  system  atheistic.     There  is  no  personal  God  in  his 
teachings,  no  reference  to  spiritual  beings  nor  states,  no  place  for  prayer  nor 
hope  for  future  life.     "  Heaven  "  expresses  the  vague  supernatural.     God  is 
^»niply  the  Mind  of  the  World.     Confucius  shrunk  from   metaphysics  and 
theology,  and  so  his  system,  which  cannot  be  called  a  religion,  has  been  well 
Suited  to  the  plain,  practical,  unspeculative    Chinese    character,  its   object 
*^eing  the  government  of  men  through  a  code  of  morals. 

Society  is  regarded  as  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  the  chief  of  the  State 
'Wielding  a  paternal  despotism  at  its  head.  H.  P.  Beach,  in  his  *'  Dawn  on 
^lie  Hills  of  *Tang,"  gives  the  five  relations  underlying  the  Confucian  State, 
which  are  described  in  a  primer  that  has  been  committed  to  memory  by 
more  boys  than  any  other  such  book  in  existence.  They  are  as  follows : 
** Affection  between  father  and  son;  concord  between  husband  and  wife; 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  elder  brother  and  deference  on  the  part  of  the 
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younger ;  order  between  seniors  and  juniors ;  sincerity  between  friends  and 
associates ;  respect  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  and  loyalty  on  that  of  Uie 
minister." 

Confucian  literature  is  the  main  text-book  of  education  among  the  Cliinese. 
It  consists  of  the  one  surviving  work  of  the  Master,  a  bare  record  of  history 
during  a  brief  period,  and  this  record  is  none  too  reliable  ;  of  quotations  and 
sayings  of  his  recorded  by  his  disciples,  as  Plato  recorded  Socrates'  and  Bos- 
well,  Johnson's ;  of  classical  treatises,  histories,  odes,  books  of  ritual  and  cere- 
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monial,  and  of  writings  of  Mencius,  a  distinguished  disciple  who  lived  about 
a  century  after  Confucius.  These  are  called  the  Thirteen  Canons — chiefly 
the  Four  Books  and  Five  Classics.  The  "  Analects,"  or  table-talk  of  Con- 
fucius, are  sententious  sayings,  such  as  have  gone  far  to  form  the  national 
character.  One  hundred  thousand  of  the  literati  can  repeat  every  sentence 
in  the  classical  books,  while  the  masses  have  scores  of  maxims  in  their  minds 
with  beneficent  results.  Although  Confucius  filled  his  useful  life  'with  prac- 
tical benevolence  and  wise  teaching,  yet  he  ignored  polygamy,  such  a  bane 
in  domestic  life,  and  had  no  chivalrous  sentiment  toward  women. 
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Confucius'  death  was  at  once  succeeded  by  his  exaltation.  His  grave  was 
honored  by  the  erection  of  a  tumulus  and  elaborate  temples.  The  city  near 
by  is  sacred  to  his  descendants,  who  number  between  Rdy  and  sixty  thousand 
and  are  accorded  special  distinction.  Confucian  worship  is  performed  simply 
before  a  tablet  by  each  schoolboy,  and  sacrifices  of  38,000  animals  and  27,- 
000  pieces  of  silk  are  offered  by  oflicials  twice  each  year  in  provincial 
temples,  while  as  often  sacrifices  and  prayers  are  offered  in  state  by  the 
emperor. 

Confucianism  has  undoubtedly  become  corrupt  since  its  founding,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  origin  is  less  than  divine.  Although  of  benefit  to 
the  race  it  has  lacked  the  enlightening,  uplifting,  saving  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  these  days  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  all  religions  as  of 
equal  value  with  Christianity  for  the  races  that  produce  them,  it  is  well  to 
note  the  vital  difference.  The  radical  thought  of  these  faiths  is  a  selfish  one — 
to  save  one's  own  soul.  Christianity  starts  from  a  different  point;  "Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done."  Not  self-earned  merit  through  an 
accumulation  of  good  deeds,  not  6xing  the  mind  in  endless  contemplation  on 
itself,  will  save  mankind.  We  need  more  than  self-development ;  we  need 
a  divine  Saviour;  we  need  the  very  life  of  God,  ever  revivifying,  ever  satis- 
fying. 

God  grant  that  China's  millions  may  soon  know  this,  and  so  the  "sleep- 
ing giant "  of  the  E^st  become  a  mighty  power  for  good. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  TEACHINGS   OF   CONFUCIUS. 

BY  MRS.  HENRY    P.  PERKINS,  OP  LIN-CHING,  NORTH    CHINA. 

What  is  Confucianism?  A  name  given  to  a  inoral  code,  embodied  in  a 
«t  of  books  which  Confucius  put  his  seal  upon  twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago.  He  revised  and  arranged  the  works  of  the  ancients  into  four  books,  . 
adding  himself  a  history  of  the  two  centuries  before  iiis  time.  These  five 
classics,  with  a  few  other  works  of  his  own  and  Iiis  disciples',  known  as  the 
Four  Books,  comprise  the  "Confucian  Books,"  and  have  been  the  standard 
of  learning  and  morals  in  China  for  twenty-two  centuries. 

Let  us  see  how  faithfully  the  instructions  6f  this  sage  are  followed  to-day. 

As  a  statesman  he  labored  for  the  reform  of  government ;  he  laid  down 
plain  rules  whereby  a  sovereign  might  bring  about  order  and  prosperity 
among  his  people. 
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Cliaiig  Chih  Tnng  puts  it  very  phiinly  in  China's  only  Hope.  "  Confu- 
<ian  government  consists  in  rendering  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  and 
filial  piety  to  whom  filial  piety  is  due,  in  first  providing  a  sufficiency  for  tlie 
people,  and  afterward  instructing  them  ;  in  preparing  for  war  tn  time  of 
peace,  and  in  doing  things  at  the  proper  time  and  in  tlie  proper  manner." 
But  as  Confijcius  said,  "  A  good  man  is  not  mine  to  see.  Could  I  see  a  man 
possessed  of  constancy  that  would  satisfy  me;"  so  Chang  Chih  Tung  is 
obliged  to  declare  the  "  vulgar  hend  "  of  Chinese  officials  to  be  corrnpt  and 
the  rules  of  deportment  but  a  sham  to  cover  their  "laziness  and  malprac- 


tices." Tl  e  clean-handed — the  "  poor  man" — is  .the  exception  among  offi- 
cials. And  yet  few  among  them  would  be  unable  to  write  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect essays  based  on  the  lol^y  sentiments  of  Confucius,  concerning  honesty  in 
public  service. 

Sincerity  and  truthfulness,  clear  as  crystal,  are  virtues  spoken  of  by  Con- 
fucius many  times.  It  is  refreshing  to  think  of  one  Chinaman  whose  mind 
was  capable  of  comprehending  real  truthfulness.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  the  ways  of  the  average  Chinaman  in  office,  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
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Confucius  taught  wisely  and  well  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  father  and 
soil,  but  undoubtedly  laid  the  henvier  burden  on  the  son.  So  to-day  the  child 
is  by  law  the  property  of  the  father,  to  be  destroyed  if  he  will,  while  the 
patricide  is  sliced  in  pieces,  to  die  the  most  painful  and  ignominious  death 
lh»t  bas  been  devised. 

In  China  the  uged  are  certainly  looked  up  to  and  treated  with  much 
respect,  especially  among  the  educated,  who  are  particular  about  all  deport- 
inent;  still  the  little  child  rules  the  household,  and  the  sons  as  they  grow 
older  often  continue  to  hold  the  .scepter.  Filial  piety  a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  is  not  always  the  same  tiling  as  filial  piety  a  rule  of  deportment,  as 
many  instances  that  have  come  to  our  notice  show.  Sometimes  the  anger 
againat  the  parent  or  other  senior  of  the  family,  being  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  propriety,  fairly  "c.its"  the  util^ippy  man's  heart,  as  he  says,  and  he 
becomes  really  ill.     One  such  bccnine  speechless. 

But  not  all  are  so  restrained  by  rules,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  boys, 
nngiy  with  the  father  for  some  crossing  of  the  childish  will,  to  commit  sui- 
cidCi  thus,  by  a  moat  nnfilial  act,  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  family.  Young 
wives,  loo,  have  a  sure  way  of  escape  from  tyrannical  mothers-in-law  in 
suicide:,  as  well  as  a  means  of  punishing  their  tormentors. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius  is  the  worship  of 
;inCMtors.  He  and  his  disciples  revived  the  long- neglected  ceremonies  of 
the  mcicnts  which  pertained  to  tlie  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  worship  of 
tlietr  maiie%,  and  {lerhaps  it  is  true,  as  an  educated  Chinaman  has  said,  that 
"among  the  beliefs  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  that  relating  to  the 
wonhip  of  ancestors  must  he  placed  in  the  foreground."  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
tomMhing  that  they  all  believe  in.  Why  one  who  woidd  say  so  little  about 
ti>m  ttOaiv  life  as  Confucius— simply  that  ha  knew  nothing,  and  could  know 
nMllIng — gave  so  much  importance  to  elaborate  ceremonies  of  devotion  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  is  a  question.  He  set  the  example  which  has 
been  followed  all  these  centuries,  and  when  the  parent  has  passed  into  the 
spirit- wo  rid,  a  filial  son  will  saddle  himself  with  a  burden  of  debt,  which  may 
be  his  legacy  to  his  descendants,  that  a  suitable  burial  may  be  given  to  the 
body,  and  a  correspondingly  suitable  escorting  of  the  spirit  be  afforded. 
The  spring  and  autumn  offerings  at  the  grave  must  not  be  ntjjlected,  and  at 
the  New  Year's  season  the  family  descendants,  from  the  oldest  son  to  the 
tiniest  tot  in  arms,  must  bow  their  heads  to  the  earth  in  reverence  before 
the  tablets  devoted  to  the  dead.  The  poorest  people  do  not  have  these 
tablets,  and  slips  of  paper  with  the  names  written  thereon  have  to  serve 
instead. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  people  think  about  the  state  of  these 
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Spirits,  and  how  food  offered  to  them  can  be  appropriated ;  but  however  th^' 
spiritual  part  of  the  offering  tg  removed,  it  does  not  diminish  the  quantit_j^ 
nor  take  from  the  quality  of  tlie  viands  which  are  relished  by  the  family  afte=^ 
tiie  ceremony,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  too  poor  to  do  more  than  hire  a^M 
offering,  which  is  dulv  returned  to  the  shop  when  all  is  over.  The  pape^ 
servants,  carts,  animals,  clothing  and  money  which  are  burned  at  the  grav^w 
are  believed  to  be  transformed  in  some  way  into  spiritual  treasure,  which^^ 
will  prevent  the  departed  from  wandering  cheerless  and  hungry — beggars  ica" 
a  strange  land.      I  speak  of  "belief,"  but  from  answers  which  I  have  re- 


ceived to  my  questions,  I  think  perhaps  a  great  many  of  the  common  people 
think  or  believe  nothing  about  it  at  all.  It  is  something  that  has  alwnvs 
been  done,  and  it  behooves  them  to  follow  custom.  Like  Confucius  they 
"  know  nothing,"  but  the  "  three  souls  and  seven  essences  "  must  be  some- 
where. And  here  Confucius  fails  them.  But  the  human  soul  must  have 
something,  and  so  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  made  their  way  into  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  people  to  give  them  something,  or  what  appears  to 
be  something,  to  cling  to.  Stern  old  Confucianists  give  up  at  the  last,  and 
are  buried  with  Buddhist  or  Taoist  rites,  oflen  with  both.  Sore^heaited 
mothers  or  children  go  to  the  temples  to  beseech  the  gods  to  restorv  their 
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sick  ones  to  heaUh,  and  vow  to  make  pilgrimages  to  far-away  temples  if 
thereby  they  may  obtain  a  good  place  in  the  underworld. 

Before  giving  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  reasons  why  the  Confucian  Code 
exerts  no  greater  influence  on  the  Government  and  home,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  far  from  being  inert.  Business  men  who  have  to  do  with  Chinese  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  great  business  houses  abroad,  testify  to  their  honesty  in 
trade.  Chinese  are  iii  positions  of  importance  and  trust  in  Japan  "  because 
rhev  can  be  dependeit  upon."  The  stability  of  the  race,  the  comparatively 
liigli  moral  standard  of  the  people,  must  be  due  to  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius. 

Why  these  doctrines  have  failed  to  accomplish  more  seems  to  me  to  be 
because  of  the  lacU  of  the  spirit  of  self-forgetful ness  in  interpreting  them,  for 
'one  thing.  Confucius  said  many  beautiful  things  about  generosity  and  love 
Wid  kindness,  but  he  »aid  this  also,  "When  I  have  presented  one  corner 
«f  the  subject,  and  the  learner  cannot  learn  from  it  the  other  three,  I  do  not 
repeal  my  lesson."  This  indifTerence  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  weak 
has  come  down  to  our  own  time  through  a  long  line  of  scholars,  who,  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  sage  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  have  seen  no  reason  for 
sharing  their  good  things  with  those  less  favored  than  themselves.  The 
pathway  to  knowledge  is  set  with  thorns,  but  no  one  has  dared  to  try  to 
make  it  easier.  The  Chinese  character  is  so  hard  to  learn,  and  requires  such 
undivided  attention,  ih.it  boys  often  go  to  school  seveial  jears,  and  are  able 
to  repeat  books  of  iint'  sentiments,  before  the  teacher  begins  to  explain  any 
of  the  meaning  of  it.  If  the  pupil  ceases  to  attend  school  at  this  period,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  unmeaning  words  arc  soon  laid  away  bevond  finding. 
The  boy  has  learned  in  school  the  duty  of  a  scholar,  which  is  to  obey  his 
te.icher,  make  his  obeisance  to  him  and  to  the  tablet  of  Confucius,  and  to 
learn  his  lesson  by  saying  over  the  characters  [is  loudly  and  nipidlv  as 
possible ;  but  he  has  not  got  so  far  as  the  lessons  on  truthfulness,  sincerity 
and  honesty.  The  intellectual  life  of  the  non-readers  is  of  small  growth, 
though  the  men  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  professional  story- 
tellers. 

The  women  are  not  thought  capable  of  receiving  much  education.  But 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  those  belonging  to  the  higher  walks  of  life 
are  shut  out  from  knowledge,  is  because  they  have  no  need  of  book-learning, 
as  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  he  officials,  and  it  is  not  custom  to  teach 
girls.  The  Confucian  Code  does  provide  for  the  treating  of  the  young 
"  tenderly,"  but  it  lacks  in  the  love  and  wideness  that  takes  in  the  child  not 
belonging  to  the  family  and  does  good  to  him,  making  him  good  for  his 
sake. 
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Then,  another  thing,  Confucius,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  his  aenscs, 
asserted  tlie  original  goodness  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  that  it  but 
needed  instruction  to  keep  it  good.  Recent  events  in  China  show  that 
twenty-two  centuries  of  instruction  have  failed  to  change  the  natuie  of  the 
race  called  by  Confucius  "  sons  of  the  gods," 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

The  article  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Hui 
vanderful  call  for  work  among  wo 
"  A  very  large  religious  result  of  the  present  famine  is  to  be  found  in. 
the  thousands  of  &mine 
children  and  women  who 
have  come  into  the  care 
of  missions.  An  accurate 
census  of  such  famine  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  missions 
li.ns  not  yet  been  completed, 
but  before  the  famine  is  over 
they  will  probflbly  number 
as  many  as  twenty-five 
thousand.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  children 
have  been  placed  by  gov- 
ernment officials  in  the  care 
of  missions,  others  have 
been  placed  there  by  friends, 
and  some  have  wandefed 
thitlier  themselves.  It  is 
too  early  to  say  how  many 
of  these  children  may  go 
back  to  their  old  relalions, 
or  how  many  may  be  claim- 
ed by  friends.  The  Mara- 
thi  Mission,  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  famine,  made  a 
public    declaration    that, 
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hilc  caring  for  faminechildren,  they  would  hHow  relatives  at  the  close  of  the 
mine  toclaim  their  children.  Some  other  missions  have  definitely  accepted 
enme  policy.  This  has  made  an  excellent  moral  impression  on  the  whole 
mnmnitv.     Very  few  children  have  left  the  American  MaraChi  Mission  thus 


',  or  are  likely  to  go.  The  mission  also  definitely  engaged  not  to  baptize 
111  the  close  of  the  famine  any  famine  children  who  might  be  sent  to  them 
government  officials.  As  these  children  grow  older,  and  are  able  more 
1  more  to  decide  for  themselves,  those  who  are  worthy  can  be  baptized 
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d  received  into  churcli  communion.  But  a  very  large  Humber  of  persons 
king  for  admission  to  the  Church,  a  large  number  of  famine  children  and 
amen  and  a  widespread  and  sincere  respect  for  the  Christian  religion  and 
r  Christian  peoples,  are  three  good  results  from  this  awful  famine. 
*' The  practical  question  now  comus,  How  shall  these  famine  children  be 
lined?  These  children  furnish  to  Christian  missions  a  unique  and  valuable 
iportunityfor  a  new  kind  of  service.  In  the  past,  Christian  missions  took 
e  lead  in  female  education,  in  educiilion  for  the  low-caste  peoples,  and  to  an 
inorable  degree  in  higlier  education.     The  government  and  some  sections 

the  Indian  community  are  now  occupying  somewhat  the  same  fields. 
he  great  economic  need  of  India  is  at  present  the  development  of  her 
dustries,  and  for  this  purpose  some  kind  of  industrial  training  is  wanted, 
issions  have  these  famine  cliildrcn  in  their  hands.     For  various  reasons  it 

not  wise  to  give  them  a  simple  scholastic  education.  The  one  thing  for 
goodly  number  of  them  is  some  kind  of  industrial  education.  Here  the 
iristian  missionaries  of  the  West,  with  their  knowledge  of  Western  indus- 
al  life,  and  with  their  organiz^tiaii,  push  and  enthusiasm,  can  give  an 
dustrial  training  to  these  famine  children,  wliich  will  be  not  only  an 
onomic  gain  to  the  country,  but  also  a  very  great  moral  and  religious  gain, 
xause  it  will  make  missionaries  the  pioneers  in  solving  the  most  difficult 
onomic  problem  of  India.  It  will  thereby  gain  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
ill  push  the  Indian  Christian  community  to  the  front.  By  developing  a 
rong  and  industrious  commnnily  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
live  the  difficult  problem  of  self-support.  God  in  his  providence  is  laying 
lis  new  opportunity  before  the  Cliristians  of  America  and  Europe,  and 
iparently  it  is  principally  to  Americ^i  that  we  must  look," 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Woman's 
oard  that  the  very  best  way  to  help  the  orphans  is  to  make  it  pos- 
blc  for  the  most  promising  of  them  to  come  to  our  boarding-schools, 
specially  the  one  in  Ahmednagar.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  in- 
ustrial  training,  our  missionaries  in  charge  of  this  school  have  established 

school  for  weaving  rugs,  which  will  give  employment  both  now  and  in  the 
iture  for  a  large  number  of  girls,  if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  supplied. 
Ve  have  been  asked  for  $400  for  this  purpose,  and  wish  we  might  receive 
be  amount  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Who  will  send  us  this  money 
*  an  extra  thank-offering  for  the  ptace  and  plenty  that  blesses  our  own 
lomes?  We  give  a  picture  of  part  of  the  orphan  boys  under  Miss  Nugent's 
»ie  after  they  have  been  fed  and  clothed  for  a  few  months. — Ed. 


-  To  give  lightf  to  them  ibal  sit  in  daritoess  •*»"^- 


MRS.   TUCKER'S  CONVERSION. 

BY   HELBN    E.    CROSBY. 
[In  f/eme  Miaianary  Ecko.'\ 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Tucker  was  very  tired.  Life  WM 
hard  at  best, — only  a  tedious  routine  of  wearisome  duties ;  but  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  the  closing  of  the  week's  work  pressed  very  heavily  upoa 
her. 

As  she  passed  wearily  back  aiul  forth  from  stove  to  ironing  table,  and 
frotii  table  back  to  stove,  tlie  easy  lives  of  many  of  her  friends  and  neighbors 
came  to  her  mind ;  and  her  thoughts  grew  hard  and  bitter  as  the  contrast 
forced  itself  upon  her.  Down  the  lane  and  across  the  doorstep  came  Ihe 
sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and  an  eager  voice  cried :  "  Ob,  Mrs.  Tucker,  cat* 
Sallie  go  with  us  to  the  mission  band.'" 

Mrs.  Tucker  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  standing  in  the  doorway  three 
little  girls. 

"  Mission  band  !  I'd  like  to  know  what's  a  mission  band?"  ^e  demanded 
sharply. 

"  Why,"  spoke  out  the  bolder  of  the  three,  "  it's  lots  of  us  children  all 
together  working  nnd  sewing  for  heathen  folks.  We  bring  our  pennies  tCF 
Miss  May  for  them,  and  she  says  it's  giving  to  Jesus.  We  have  just  the 
nicest  time — do  let  her  go." 
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"  Oh,  mother,"  and   Sallie's  brown   eyes   looked   appealingly   into  her 
sxiother's  face,  **  please  say  I  may — do  let  me." 

Mrs.  Tucker  slowly  folded  the  garment  she  had  ironed,  and  hung  it  in  its 
place  before  she  answered. 

**  No,  she  can't.     I  can  give  her  all  the  sewing  she  wants  to  home,  and 
"We've  got  nothing  to  give  to  the  Lord.     He  don't  give  to  us.     So  go  along, 
&Tid  tell  Miss  May  that  Sallie  Tucker's  better  set  to  work." 

**  My,"  said  Lulu  Strong  as  they  gained  the  safety  of  the  street,  *'  wasn't 
ishe  cross  I     And  Sallie  was  just  crying.     I'm  so  glad  she  isn't  my  mother." 
**  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  gentle  Susie  Earl,  ''  that  Sallie  could  not  come 
But  we'll  tell  Miss  May  about  it,  and  I'm  sure  she  will  pray  that  God  will 
make  her  mother  willing,  and  find  something  to  give  him,  too." 

When  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  hard  day's  work  at  last  completed,  toiled  wearily 
upstairs,  she  found  her  little  daughter  seated  upon  the  top  stair,  while  about 
her  on  th^  floor  were  scattered  all  her  childish  treasures. 

"What  on  earth,  child,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "is  all  this  clutter  for? 
What  are  you  trying  to  do?" 

"Why,  mother,"  chirruped  the  sweet  child's  voice,  "I  am  looking  to  find 
something  to  give  to  Jesus." 

"  Give  to  Jesus !     What  do  you  think  the  Lord  wants  of  such  stuff  a? 
this?" 

"But,  mother,"  she  explained,  and    her  voice   grew  unsteady,  and    the 
bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  my  teacher  said  anything  we  give  to  Him  he 
would  like  it,  and  if  we  gave  what  we  loved  best  it  pleased  him  most;  and 
this  is  what  I  love  most,  my  wax  doll  and  my  birthday  book.     Won't  He 
take  it,  mother?     Can't  I  give  Him  anything?" 

"Sallie  Tucker,"  and  her  mother's  voice  was  cold  and  stern,  "  you  just 
put  this  notion  out  of  your  head.     You  don't  know  what  giving  to  the  Lord 
means.     Put  this  trash  away.     When  the  Lord  remembers  us  with  some 
of  his  plenty  'twill  be  time  enough  to  give  to  him,  I  reckon." 

...... 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  Woman's  Qiiarterly  Missionary  Meeting  in  the 

Shadyville   Baptist  church.     Mrs.  Gray,  the   minister's  wife,  came  to  the 

vestry  with  a  sad  heart.     She  knew  too  well  tlie  character  of  these  gathei- 

ings.     A  few  ladies  came  together  in  a  listless,  apathetic  way,  a  few  lifeless 

prayers  were  offered,  a  little  business  disposed  of;  and  the  ladies  went  to 

their  homes  wondering  why  there  wasn't  more  interest  in  missions.     Mrs. 

Tucker  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  missionary  meeting ;  so  when 

she  came  into  one  this  afternoon,  the  ladies  present  looked  at  each  other  in 

surprise.     Mrs.  Gray  read  the  psalm  and  offered  prayer,  and  then  came  the 

usual  dead  silence. 
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Presently  Mrs.   Tucker   rose   to   her  feet,  and   in  a  voice  shaken  wi^M 
emotion  said : — 

**  I  s'pose  you're  all  astonished  to  see  me  here,  but  the  truth  of  the  matt-«ii« 
is,  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you,  w^hich  can't  half  be  told  in  worcK^ 
neither.     You  all  know  my  little  Sallie  has  been  sick,  but  I  don't  s'p<^se 
none  of  you  know  what  that  sickness  has  been  to  me.     You  see  the  children 
wanted  her  to  go  to  the  mission  band,  but  I  was  tough  and  cranky,  ancf 
dead  set  ag'in'  anything  of  the  kind,  an'  told  her  in  the  crossest  way  she 
couldn't  go.     She'd  heard  somethin'  about  giving  to  Jesus,  and  laid  out  her 
best  doll  and  book ;  an'  I  laughed  at  it,  an'  told  her  the  Lord  didn't  want 
her  trash.     Well,  she  took   sick,  an'  got  sicker  an'  sicker,  till   my  heart 
stood  still  with  the  fear  o'  losing  her.     She  was  out  of  her  head,  you  know, 
and  every  time  I  come  near  the  bed  she'd  start  right  up  an'  say :  *  Oh,  can't 
I  give  Him  anything?     Don't  He  want  my  dolly  ?    O  mother,  mother,  can't 
I  go?'   till  I  just  thought  my  heart  would  break  in  two.     Everywhere  I 
looked  I  could  see  her  eyes  with  such  a  beseechin'  look  in  'em,  and  hear  her 
voice  callin'  'Mother,  mother,  can't  I  give  Him  anything?*  till  at  last  I 
went  down  on  my  knees  all  broke  up  like,  and  I  sez :  '  Lord,  I'm  a  poor, 
ungrateful  sinner,  and  I've  been  a-withholding  from  you  all  these  years,  but 
if  there's  any  thin'  I  can  give  you,  won't  you  please  take  it.     Even  my  little 
girl  and  everything  I've  got  I  just  lay  down.'     Well,  my  sisters,  I  cried 
an'  cried  as  I  hain't  for  years ;  and  it  wasn't  all  for  sorrow,  neither ;  there 
was  a  great,  deep  joy  in  it  all.     And  I  come  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that 
I  just  give  myself  and  all  I've  got  to  the  Lord's  work.     I'm  fairly  converted 
to  missions,  and  if  the  Lord  will  only  take  the  poor,  miserable  ofTerin'  I've 
got  to  give,  and  use  me  roughshod  in  his  work,  I'd  really  be  only  too  thank- 
ful.    Why,  my  sisters,  I'm  the  happiest  woman  on  earth,  and  it's  all  owin' 
to  the  blessed  child  and  the  children's  band." 

With  one  accord  the  ladies  present  sank  upon  their  knees,  while  from 
awakened  tender  hearts  went  up  earnest  vows  of  consecration.  And  Mrs. 
Gray  wended  her  way  homeward  with  lightened,  grateful  heart,  saying 
soflly  to  herself,  "And  a  little  child  sliall  lead  them." 


••• 


George  Borrow,  the  brilliant  Englishman  whose  book,  "  The  Bible  in 
Spain,"  is  a  classic  in  English  literature,  said  that  '^  The  Bible  Society  is 
one  of  the  few  Protestant  institutions  which  Rome  fears,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, she  has  any  respect.  It  has  the  melancholy  honor  of  having  been 
denounced  from  the  papal  chair  as  a  pernicious  and  pestilent  institution. 
Its  genius  and  its  history  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  papal 
usurpation;  it  has,  therefore,  had  some  of  its  larger  triumphs  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries." 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS, 

A  SERIES  OF  SIX  LESSONS  ON  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  OUR  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

BY   MISS   HELEN   S.   LATHROP. 
VI.      PUBUCATIONS   OF  THE  WOMAN'S   BOARD. 

The  present  interest  in  missionary  work  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent 
efibrts  women's  societies  have  made  to  disseminate  intelligence.  The 
Woman's  Board  has  done  its  full  share  in  this  work,  both  by  the  spoken 
Word  and  through  the  press.  During  the  early  months  of  its  history  manu- 
script letters  and  circulars  proved  inadequate  to  tfie  demand  for  information, 
tnd  in  March,  1869,  a  periodical  was  issued.  With  no  subscribers,  no  edi- 
tor^  no  material  for  the  next  number,  the  adventurous  little  magazine — 
under  the  title  Life  and  Light  for,  Heathen  Women — went  from  the 
home  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  with  earnest  prayer  that  its  mission 
should  be  blessed.  Welcome  commendations  and  subscriptions  were  rapidly 
received,  and  with  the  name  changed  to  Life  and  Light  for  Women,  it 
was  published  quarterly  till  1872 ;  then  as  a  monthly,  the  Board  of  the 
Interior  sharing  in  its  preparation.  The  departments  for  young  people  and 
6ie  Board  of  the  Pacific  and  other  additions  followed,  till  in  1889  ^^^^  present 
form  was  adopted.  The  Life  and  Light  is  the  great  channel  of  communi- 
cation through  which  we  receive  current  news  of  our  specific  fcJreigpi 
missionary  work,  and  it  can  accomplish  its  purpose  of  informing  and  trans- 
forming workers  at  home  only  by  having  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Questions 
are  frequently  asked,  involving  much  personal  correspondence,  which  are 
fully  answered  in  some  recent  number,  showing  the  individual  value  of  its 
contents  is  not  yet  realized.  Effort  has  been  made  to  have  an  officer  appointed 
in  each  Auxiliary  to  secure  all  members  as  subscribers,  but  the  list  is  still 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  women  in  our  churches. 

The  Children's  Department  was  taken  from  the  original  magazine  in  1870, 
and  printed  for  eight  years  as  Echoes  from  Life  and  Lights  and  for  the 
next  three  occupied  a  page  in  the    Wellspring.     Since  1881  the  Mission 
J^dyspring  had  been  published  jointly  by  the  American  Board  and   the 
Woman's   Board,  finding  its  way  at  present  to  7,842  young  readers, — a 
smaller  number  than  in  earlier  years.    T%e  Dayspring  is  the  only  children's 
missionary  paper  of  our  denomination.     It  contains  programs  for  meetings, 
attractive  illustrations  and  stories,  and  wherever  introduced  is  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  children. 
The  Leaflets  of  the  Board  cover  a  wide  range  of  instructive  atvd  ^tvcoM^ 
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lating  material,  including  Topic  Cards  and  Programs,  Lesson  Leaflets, 
Courses  of  Twelve  Lessons  on  various  fields,  and  condensed  and  accurate 
information  for  all  classes  of  societies.  Besides  this  literature  there  are  issued 
annually  thousands  of  Mite  Boxes  of  various  designs,  Thank  Oflering, 
Weekly  Pledge  and  Lenten  Envelopes,  Share  Cards  for  children's  work  and 
Collection  Envelopes  for  Sunday-school  classes.  The  Bureau  of  Exchange 
circulates  missionary  letters  and  reports,  provides  speakers  and  arranges 
meetings.  Last  year  2,000  Prayer  Calendars  were  in  use,  bringing  to  mind 
day  by  day  our  missionaries  and  the  manifold  issues  of  their  work,  and  cre- 
ating a  volume  of  prayer  that  binds  ^'  the  whole  round  world  about  the  feet 
of  God." 

The  Loan  Library,  established  in  1S94,  contains  161  standard  and  recent 
volumes  which  are  loaned  by  mail  for  two  cents  a  day.  Similar  libraries  are 
being  formed  in  branches,  and  some  Public  Libraries  now  have  a  missionary 
shelf  or  alcove,  and  files  of  denominational  magazines. 

Over  42,000  students,  gathered  in  classes,  are  using  the  Student  Volunteer 
Text  Books  or  Courses  of  Reading.  Through  tlieir  activities  2,500  Cam- 
paigpi  Libraries  have  been  placed  in  churches  or  societies,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  missionary  literature  in  our  colleges.  In  1800  there  was 
but  one  missionary  periodical  published  in  the  Christian  world ;  now  there 
are  not  less  than  one  hundred.  Who  knows  what  offerings  of  prayer,  what 
opening  of  purses,  what  increase  of  spiritual  life  and  consecration  to  service 
shall  result  from  such  wide-spread  influence  I 


»•• 
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Contributions  for         Once  more  we  must  report  a  serious  falling  off  In 
THE  Month.  contributions  for  the  month   ending  April  i8th,  there 

being  $2,003.28  less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  total  decrease 
for  six  months  is  $2,814.62.  This  would  be  most  alarming  but  for  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  Branches  have  not  reported,  and  others  we  trust  only 
partial  amounts.  Receipts  must  fluctuate  more  or  less  from  month  to  month, 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  urge  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  our  treasury. 
We  must  not  wait  one  for  the  other,  but  each  one  do  her  very  best  in  her 
own  particular  church  for  the  cause  dear  to  us  all. 
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Ou«  SuMMCK        Our  summet  outing  ought  to  give  us  enlarged  oppoi  luititics 
OuTiMo  foi  leal  service  tor  otiT  foreign  missJoniiry  cause.     Let  us  write 

two  letters,  One  in  July  and  one  in  August,  to  some  sister  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  send  liet  one  of  the  magazines  lying  unused,  or  one  of  the  books  which 
we  have  jusr  finished.  This  evidence  of  your  thoughtfulness  of  her  is  worth 
more  than  you  think.  Take  with  you  for  your  vacation  reading  the  *'  Life 
of  Irene  Petrie."  Slie  was  an  attractive  and  cultured  young  English  lady 
who  gave  her  life  to  Cashmere.  Gather  the  young  ladies  together  to  hear 
it  read.  The  literary  style  of  the  book  and  the  magnetism  of  her  character 
cannot  but  interest  them.  We  must  be  on  the  alert  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  Pundita  Ramabai's  rapidly  developing  and  wonderful  work.  As  an 
illuslrafion  of  (he  way  God  can  use  a  single  individual  she  is  a  lesson  to  us 
all.  In  the  Missionary  Review  for  May  is  an  article  on  her  faith  and  devo- 
tion that  every  Christian  woman  should  read  and  ponder.  Send  for  it  and 
take  it  with  you  this  summer,  and  lend  it  wherever  you  can.  As  the  Lord 
honors  licr,  so  will  he  honor  you  in  this  appreciation  of  her.  A  beautiful 
work  was  done  last  summer  by  two  ladies  at  one  of  our  seashore  resorts. 
The  young  girls  of  the  place  were  sought  out  and  gathered  together  once  a 
week  to  be  told  of  foreign  missionary  work.  They  became  greatly  inter- 
uted,  and  are  now  a  mission  band.  Who  can  tell  whereunto  such  efforts 
niny  grow?  The  leisure  of  our  summer  days  can  be  used  to  honor  our  Lord, 
anil  bring  the  sweetest  of  memories.  Let  us  not  forget  the  hour  devoted 
to  the  Friday  morning  meeting.  Though  scattered,  the  precious  influence 
of  prayer  can  fall  on  the  hearts  of  our  sisters  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  within 
oor  power  to  give  them  sweet  surprises  of  a  conscious  uplifting  of  spirit,  or 
some  glimpse  of  riches  in  glory  intended  for  them,  or  some  fresh  courage  in 
tri«!.  The  Lord  has  many  ways  of  transporting  our  requests  made  known 
unto  him  in  their  behalf.  s.  b.  c. 

OiR  Fridav  MoRji-  Soon  after  this  number  of  our  magazine  reaches  its 
mo  Mbbtikcs.  readers  our  weekly  meetings  will  have  drawn  to  a 
close  for  another  season.  Those  who  have  attended  regularly  have  not 
&iled  to  receive  the  uplift  of  an  hour  in  the  special  presence  of  their  Lord  in 
■heir  own  souls  and  in  the  work  that  he  has  given  them  to  do.  The  one  on 
friday,  April  I2th,  was  one  of  special  power.  We  were  favored  with  the 
presence  of  several  of  our  Presbyterian  friends,  who  had  been  in  attendance  at 
the  annual  nieetingof  the  New  Ynrk  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  in  Boston, 
indsome  ofour  Methodist  friends.  Most  thrilling  accounts  were  given  by  two 
of  their  missionaries  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  native  Christians 
under  their  care  in  China  bore  the  test  of  the  terrible  events  of  last  summer. 
The  pathetic  story  told  by  a  winsome  little  Hindu  widow  of  her  life  and 
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Struggles  in  India  also  won  all  hearts.  On  April  26th  we  were  privii^;cd 
to  listen  to  Miss  M.  E.  Andrews  from  China,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones  from 
Madura,  India,  and  Miss  C.  R.  Willard,  just  about  to  sail  on  her  tetttm 
to  her  field  in  the  same  country.  Dr.  Barton  also  gave  information  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  deputation  to  India  to  sail  on  the  following  day,  and  Mi» 
Wingate  of  Chicago  brought  greeting  from  the  Board  of  the  Interior. 

The  Hundred-  A  missionary  writes :  '*  The  Lord  has  rejoiced  our  hearts 
FOLD  Rewakd.  all  these  days.  He  is  abiding  in  our  midst,  and  souls  are 
being  drawn  to  him.  It  thrills  me  through  and  through  to  hear  our  girb 
tell  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  them,  and  to  see  the  joy  written  on  their 
laces.  I  do  feel  that  the  Lord  has  given  me  a  new  power  over  them.  He 
has  answered  our  prayers.     Blessed  be  his  name  I  " 

From. AN  Isolated         The  following  sentence  from  a  missionary  in  a  lonely 
Missionary.  pioneer  station  is  full  of  pathos.     In  thanking  a  friend 

for  a  gift  of  a  book  she  says :  "  Will  yoii  think  me  foolish  when  I  thank  you 
tor  enclosing  your  card  ?  When  visiting  cards  come  I  like  to  let  them  lie 
for  a  few  days  on  my  table  and  '^  play"  that  I  have  had  a  cultured  visitor 
from  the  outside  world." 

A  Memorial  We  have  still  on  hand  some  copies  of  the  memorial  of  oar 
Booklet.  dear  friends  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould,  and  we  wish  all 
our  readers  might  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  reading  this  record 
of  two  noble  lives  given  for  China.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Alice 
M.  Kyle,  and  although  almost- entirely  a  compilation  from  their  own  letters, 
extending  over  about  eleven  years  of  their  life  in  China,  yet  through  it  all, 
the  loving,  appreciative  touch  of  a  dear  friend  is  evident.  In  its  dainty 
dress  the  little  volume  tells  a  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  story,  by^  which 
they  being  dead,  do  yet  speak  to  us  of  the  glory  and  the  reward  of  their 
self-sacrificing  labors. 

Missionary  An  informal  meeting  for  consultation  with  missionaries  from 
Personals.  China  the  last  of  April  brought  together  thirteen  from  that 
country,  including  Miss  Chapin  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  and  our  own  Miss 
Andrews.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  so  many  for  whom  we  had 
such  anxiety  a  year  ago  alive  and  well.  We  have  also  been  privileged  to 
see  in  our  Board  rooms  Miss  Effie  M.  Chambers,  just  arrived  from  Oorfa; 
Miss  C.  R.  Willard,  returning  to  Marsovan ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Madura^ 
who  came  east  to  meet  her  husband  on  his  arrival  from  India,  and  Mi» 
Mary  R.  Perkins,  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  on  her  way  to  California ;  also  Mis» 
Mary  F.  Denton  and  her  friend,  Misr  Matsuda.  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton,  sa 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  principals  in  our  girls'  college  in 
FoochoWf  sailed  for  China,  May  226. 


/ 
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lUMUDi's  MissiQNAitY  Another  of  our  unique  and  attractive  children's  mis- 
Hay  Fbstxval.  sionary  meetings  was  held  in  BerkeleyTemple,  Boston, 
if  4th.  There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  children — about  twelve  hundred — 
MMe  bright  faces  and  gay  banners  made  a  most  inspiring  sight.  Dr.  Jud- 
i  Smith,  of  the  American  Board,  presided,  and  the  main  ^address  was  by 
V.  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Madura,  India,  who  brought  "  Our  Brothers  and  Sis- 
I  iQ  India,"  with  their  strange  customs,  their  religion  and  worship,  and 
ictive  personalities,  very  vividly  before  the  audience.  An  exercise  much 
7jed  by  all  present  was  '*  Some  Stories  my  Room  told  me,"  in  which  a 
Ben  from  Japan,  an  ivory  paper-cutter  from  Africa,  a  rug  from  Turkey, 
fenares  pen-tray  from  India,  a  teacup  from  China,  and  a  banana  from 
:ronesia  were  used.  Each  of  the  articles  told  its  own  pathetic  story  of 
tditions  in  its  own  country.  The  pledges  from  the  different  circles  and 
lior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  amounted  to  about  $500  for  the 
mednagar  hospital. 

I  Evil  Missionary  Tidings^  the  organ  of  the  Christian  Woman's 
ftuTs.  Board  of  Missions,  finds  it  necessary  to  prod  its  workers  in  the 
owing  fashion:  "Anent  Programs. — When  a  child  four,  five  or  ten 
18  old  continues  to  walk  with  the  same  uncertain,  toddling  footsteps  with 
ich  it  first  began  its  walking  career,  and  says  only  ''  Goo,  goo,"  instead 
using  the  more  easily  interpreted  language  of  the  parents,  we  shake  our 
ids  pityingly  and  murmur  '*Too  bad!  Brain  not  developed!"  How 
ch  more  pitiable,  think  you,  is  an  organization  banded  together  for  the 
iress  purpose  of  disseminating  intelligence^ — the  highest  intelligence  in 
universe,— composed  of  the  most  earnest  people  in  the  church,  stumbling 
Dg  with  the  same  imperfect  methods  taken  up  in  the  babyhood  of  the 
iety :  methods,  however  good  they  may  have  been  at  first,  pleading  by 
ir  general  "threadbareness"  to  be  relegated  to  the  dim  and  dusty  archives 
the  past.  Presidents  of  auxiliariese  leaders  of  meetings  and  program 
nmittees,  attention  :  I  beseech  you  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  God  who 
I  has  patience  with  the  deadly  neglect  we  permit  in  his  holy  work,  do 
continue  in  the  old  beaten  track  if  the  result  is  lack  of  interest  and  a 
sequent  falling  off  in  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings.  By  vii*tue  of 
r  office  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  kindle  or  kill  the  missionary  interest 
h&  auxiliary.  You  are  responsible  for  the  failures  that  occur.  If  one 
laes  to  act,  another  should  be  found.  And  you  should  know  that  the  pro- 
m  is  provided  for  before  the  day  of  meeting.  A  fine  should  be  imposed 
n  any  leader  who  allows  long  papers  to  be  read  in  the  meeting  that 
old  have  been  read  by  every  subscriber  of  the  Tidings  before  coming  to 
auxiliary  meeting.    Many  auxiliaries  are  dragging  out  a  poor,  misera- 
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ble  existence  because  the  meetings  are  always  held  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
same  waj',  until  the  deadly  sameness  has  produced  atrophy  of  the  tissues, 
and  the  victims  drop  out  to  come  no  more !    These  patients  need  change  of 
air,  change  of  climate,  change  of  diet  1     Do  not  strike  a  chill  to  their  vitnis 
by  ushering  them  into  the  dark,  cheerless  depths  of  a  big,  empty  church, 
when  they  will  blossom  out  into  the  most  healthy,  useful  members  in  the    ; 
bright,  sunny  atmosphere  of  some  cozy  home.     This  is  pre-eminently  a    . 
social  age,  and  our  Lord  is  pleading  that  this  social  power  may  be  wrested  - 
from  its  unlawful  use — that  of  wasting  the  golden  hours  in  idle  pleasure—    ; 
and  converted  into  a  mighty  factor  for  the  winning  of  indifferent  ones  to 
his  service."     We  do  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  this  exhortation  [ 
is  needed  in  any  of  our  auxiliaries,  but  possibly  there  are  some  to  whom  it 
might  give  food  for  thought.  i 

A  Chinese  The  committee  prepares  the  invitations  cut  from  their  card- 
Evening,  board  in  the  shape  of  little  Chinese  men.  On  one  side  they  out-. 
line  with  a  few  strokes  the  dress  and  features,  and  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
card  write  an  invitation  for  a  certain  evening  at  a  certain  place  to  learn  about 
this  little  man's  country.  Inclose  in  directed  enveloi>e,  and  send  with 
request  that  the  envelope  be  returned  with  a  free-will  offering  for  the  Junior 
society.  A  lady  in  Chinese  costume  meets  the  guest  at  the  door ;  another, 
also  in  costume,  stands  near  with  a  Chinese  tray  to  receive  the  envelopes. 
In  the  dressing  room  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  other  ladies  in  costume. 
The  house  is  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns ;  the  walls  decorated  with  paper 
parasols,  fans,  Chinese  dolls,  flags,  etc.  All  friends  are  levied  upon  to 
make  the  house  appear  as  foreign  as  possible.  After  the  costumes  and 
decorations  have  been  sufficiently  admired  folldw  with  a  short  programme. 
One  may  tell  the  story  of  *' The  Chinese  Slave  Girl";  book  review, 
•'Chinese  Characteristics;"  reading,  '*Who  will  Open  the  Door  for  Ling 
Tec?"  in  Women^s  Missionary  Magazine*  of  April,  1897,  Young  People's 
Department;  or  "Who  S.ived  Azela.?"  same  of  June,  1900.  Intersperse 
with  music.  For  refreshments  tea  and  wafers,  served  from  china  dishes  and 
trays  by  girls  in  costumes.  The  work  is  not  so  much  as  it  appears.  All 
can  assist,  thus  increasing  the  interest.  Junior  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  can 
cut  out  the  invitations  and  address  the  envelopes,  make  flags,  etc.  Other 
members  can  prepare  the  costumes.  Parasols  and  fans  can  oflen  be  bor- 
rowed from  a  bargain  store.  Some  societies  may  arrange  with  a  Chinaman 
to  learn  to  imitate  the  language  and  songs,  and  learn  some  Chinese  games. 


*Addre««  Mr^.  W.  C*  Hutchison,  Editor,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
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Oni  op  OtiR  "This  is  my  seventh  ChriGtmas  on  my  bed,"  said  the  patient 
CoLLKCTORs.  young  suffcrer,  as  v>'c  greeted  her  on  Christmas  Eve.  Her 
radiant  face  and  voice  free  fioni  Che  fHintest  suspicion  of  querulousness,  told 
us  without  need  of  utterance,  "  I  have  ]earnt  in  whatsoever  state  I  am  there* 
witii  to  be  content."  The  room  was,  as  always,  beautifully  clean,  yet  unmis- 
takably (lid  it  speak  of  strict  economy.  The  dear,  saintly  old  mother  had 
in  lier  face  the  outshining  of  a  great  calm  within.  Again  and  again  has 
the  quiet,  uncomplaining  trust  of  these  dear  cues  made  me  exceedingly 
ashamed  of  having  complained  of  my  much  more  comfortable  surroundings. 
"How  goes  the  missionary  box?"  we  asked.  You  must  know  that  some 
time  after  she  was  struck  down  with  an  incurable  spinal  complaint  and  knew 
that  from  the  bed  she  would  not  rise  until  her  Lord  called  her,  she  felt  she 
must  be  helping  in  missionary  work  somehow.  But  how?  Why,  a  mis- 
sionary box.  Not  many  callers  arc  able  to  give,  still  less  can  they  do  so 
themselves  ;  but  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  So  the  joyous  response 
lo our  question  is,  "Nine  and  sixpence  the  last  time  it  was  opened."  "But 
)iow  did  you  get  so  much?"  "Well,  if  a  visitor  calls  and  leaves  any  article 
beliind,  next  time  they  come  it  is  a  penny  fine.  I  give  one  penny  a  week 
ind  mother  gives  a  halfpenny  ;  hut  if  she  spills  aught  on  my  bed  when 
(ceding  me,  it  is  one  penny  fine  for  her."  At  this  the  dear  old  soul 
maJe  a  feeble  protest ;  but  one  coidd  see  by  their  faces  how  fully  they  un- 
derstood one  another,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  fine  is  exacted  and  paid. 
"We  have  brought  you  a  photograph."  At  once  a  knowing,  happy  smile 
lit  lip  her  face.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  am  going  to  make  use  of  it  j 
jou  shall  hear  how."  Two  days  afterwards  we  received  a  letter  from  her. 
"I  got  fivepence  for  my  missionary  box  yesterday  from  callers.  I  told  them 
I  had  a  real  missionary  exhibition  for  the  sum  of  one  penny.  When  they 
hid  paid,  I  showed  them  your  photograph.  Please  don't  Inugli  at  me." 
Uugh  !  no  indeed ;  may  God  only  make  us  as  deeply  in  earnest.  Though 
*e  are  privileged  to  work  in  the  foreign  field,  I  know  we  feel  that  she  excels 
us  in  her  labors  for  the  heathen, — Selected. 

^Stamt  Stcdy  op  The   Central   Committee   on   the  United    Study   of 

HissiDNs  POK  1901.  Missions  for  all  Woman's  Boards  hope  soon  to  jlresent 
a  comprehensive  course  of  six  lessons  in  1902,  covering  topical  studies  on 
the  period  from  the  apostolic  to  modern  missions.  The  studies,  with  refer- 
ences .ind  suggestions  of  various  kinds,  will  take  the  form  of  a  small  book, 
and  are  to  be  prepared  by  Miss  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins,  M.A.,  a  former 
leacher  of  history  at  Wellesley  College,  and  one  who  is  exceptionally  fitted 
for  the  ta»k  in  experience  and  ability.    The  book  will  be  called  "  An  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  Study  of  Missions,"  and  will  be  accompanied  by  valuable 
tables  and  abundant  books  of  reference.  It  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide 
for  six  meetings,  or  one  half  the  programmes  for  twelve  meetings,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  interference  with  denominational  work.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   RECENT   LETTERS. 

FROM   MISS   MATILDA   C  ALDER,    MAR  ASH,   TURKEY. 

The  school  building  is  a  very  pleasant  one  and  delightfully  situated.  I 
have  a  magnificent  view  from  my  window  of  the  Amanus  Mountains,  which 
rise  over  six  tliousand  feet  above  the  plain  and  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Just  now  they  are  covered  with  snow  and  are  very  beautiful 
in  the  sunlight. 

Marash  is  a  city  of  over  fifly  thousand  inhabitants,  although  one  would  not 
guess  it  from  its  size  in  square  miles.  The  people  live  very  close  together 
here,  and  they  live  very  wretchedly.  We  do  not  have  any  such  extreme 
poverty  at  home  as  there  is  here,  even  in  our  large  cities.  The  Protestant 
community  is  large,  over  three  thousand,  and  the  three  churches  are  crowded 
every  Sunday.  They  have  native  pastors  and  are  self-supporting.  The 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  Turkey  is  very  largely  in  schools  where  native 
workers  are  trained  for  work  among  their  own  people.  It  is  also  a  worl 
of  supervision  and  advising.  The  graduates  of  our  college  are  much  it 
demand  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Marash  and  the  neighboring  villages 
In  one  way  then  we  are  a  normal  school  and  college  combined,  and  I  cai 
see  already  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  feel  that  I  am  certainly  in  i 
place  where  I  am  very  much  needed. 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  impresses  upon  me  so  strongly  the  difiereno 
between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed  as  the  orphai 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  Marash  and  in  other  places  all  througl 
Turkey.  In  Marash  alone  there  are  seven  hundred  orphans.  They  seen 
to  be  everywhere,  and  the  schools  and  churches  are  overcrowded  by  them 
They  are,  of  course,  from  places  outside  Marash,  villages  which  wer 
affected  by  the  massacres.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  lost  thei 
fathers  in  the  massacres ;  the  mothers  are  living,  in  some  cases,  but  too  poo 
to  support  the  children,  or  married  again  to  some  one  who  is  unwilling  t 
assume  their  support.  They  are  gathered  into  these  orphanage  homes ;  am 
real  homes  they  are.  Indeed,  the  orphans  are  as  happy  a  lot  of  childrea  m 
one  sees  in  this  land.    And  it  is  just  here  that  the  great  difTcrence  in  th< 
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two  religions  shows :  the  one  made  them  orphans  ^nd  the  other  has  given 
them  homcB. 

Last  week  we  attended  a  holiday  celebration  given  by  Miss  Salmond  for 
licr  large  family  of  over  four  hundred.  Of  course  it  was  held  in  two  parts, 
—for  it  would  never  do  to  have  boys  and  girU  together, — but  the  enter- 
tjinment  was  the  same  for  both.  A  better  dinner  than  usual  was  provided, 
and  the  girls  certainly  enjoyed  theirs.  I  think  I  can  vouch  for  the  hoys, 
allhough  I  did  not  see  them  at  dinner.  .  Besides  this  Miss  Salmond  had  set 
up  a  shop  in  each  house, — a  miniature  market  or  store, — and  each  child 
bought  what  he  or  she  pleased.  Each  child  had  a  little  money  sent  for 
Christmas  gifts  by  their  supporters,  and  some  had  money  which  they  had 
anted.  Probably  most  of  them  had  never  spent  money  before,  and  they  did 
tnjoy  looking  about  and  selecting  what  their  few  pennies  would  buy.  The 
tilings  provided  were  in  the  main  useful  articles,  although  there  were  some 
unities  and  some  sweets.  The  children  chose  very  wisely,  although  they 
were  free  to  buy  whatever  they  wished.  The  idea  Vas  Miss  Salmond's,  and 
it  was  very  successfully  carried  out. 

FROM    MRS.   F.    M.    PRICE,   GUAM. 

My  wheel  is  doing  wonders  for  me.  It  gets  cool  here  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  then  Mr.  Price  and  I  take  a  ride.  We  have  fine  roads 
for  either  wheel  or  carriage.  We  felt  before  we  had  been  here  long  that  if 
We  were  to  be  ^vell  we  must  get  out  of  Agafia,  as  it  is  very  low  and  built 
close  to  a  high  hill  wliich  shuts  out  all  the  air  from  the  land  side.  The 
tiouses  are  so  close  all  around  that  there  are  seven  into  which  I  could  throw 
*  stone,  and  no  sanitary  conditions  at  all.  Mr.  Price  looked  at  several  places, 
^tid  there  was  one  that  we  all  decided  was  the  one  we  wanted.  It  is  a  point 
standing  out  into  the  sea  about  s  mile  and  a  half  below  here,  bearing  the 
'icautiful  name  of  "  Devil's  Point."  We  decided  to  purchase  this  and  call 
>t  "SalnU"  Rest." 

We  find  the  work  here  all  that  we  had  hoped  for.  The  people  are  a 
Vind  people,  as  arc  all  the  islanders,  as  idolatrous  as  any  in  China  or  Japan, 
Immoral  and  licentious.  The  Castino  brothers  came  here  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  and  began  work.  They  are  not  educated  men,  but  are  natives  of 
this  island,  and  good,  earnest  Christian  men.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that 
America  owned  Guam,  they  left  Honolulu  and  came  here  to  work  among 
Iheir  people.  There  are  about  eighteen  who  have  come  out  under  their 
influence,  so  we  have  a  little  beginning.  The  governor  and  his  family 
'  attend  our  services  both  Sunday  and  Thursday  evening,  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  a  belf  in  holduig  the  priest  in  che<;k  in  an^  very  aggre^VQ  worl( 
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against  us.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  American  itiarines, 
but  when  we  have  a  separate  house,  we  hope  to  get  hold  of  them  ;  they  will 
not  come  to  a  Kanaka  house  to  church.  Last  Sunday  night  there  were  a 
number  of  new  faces  of  the  natives,  and  Mr.  Price  feels  sure  we  have  % 
good  work  before  us. 

MISS   MARY   B.    CHANNELL,    GUAM,    LADRONB   ISLANDS. 

This  is  the  dry  season  here  with  occasional  rains.  When  it  rains  in 
Guam  one  thinks  of  home  with  the  waterproof  house  and  comfortable  quar- 
ers,  and,  if  obliged  to  be  out  in  a  downpour,  of  the  sidewalks  and  street 
cars.  Here  there  is  a  Scurry  and  a  hurry  to  close  the  doors  and  windows 
that  no  more  rain  may  enter  than  is  positively  necessary ;  then  to  fetch  tins 
to  place  under  the  leaky  places  in  the  roof;  for  tiled  roofs  are  excellent, 
first  as  harbors  for  insects,  and  second  for  allowing  the  fresh  rains  of  heaven 
to  come  down  upon  us.  ^  If  the  rain  comes  in  the  night  then  there  is  much 
wakefulness  and  frantic  efforts  to  keep  one's  feet  dry ;  for  the  room  is  so 
small  that  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  directly  under  one  of  the  holes  in  the  roof. 
The  bed  cannot  be  moved,  neither  can  the  hole. 

The  people  retire  very  early  in  AgaSa.  Between  seven  and  eight  the  ear 
is  caught  by  the  sound  of  singing,  a  sort  of  weird  chant  with  very  little 
variation  in  the  notes.  Every  household  has  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  the  corner  before  which  a  lighted  candle  constantly  burns,  and  it  is  the 
custom  tQ  sing  before  this  image  before  retiring.  So  sad  to  hear,  so  sad  to 
know ;  these  people,  simply  idolators,  believing  the  image  will  protect  from 
all  harm  and  prosper  all  ventures. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  little  about  Agaiia,  the  principal 
village  on  the  island,  its  inhabitants  numbering  between  five  thousand  and 
six  thousand.  The  streets  are  all  named  and  the  houses  numbered.  There 
are  three  doctors,  a  dentist,  a  silversmith,  a  shoemaker,  several  dressmakers 
and  a  tailor,  etc.  ;  a  hospital.  Catholic  church  and  our  own  little  Protestant 
church  ;  an  ice  plant  and  distillery  for  use  of  the  Government.  A  hotel  is 
only  a  few  doofs  from  us.  There  are  four  stores  and  several  Japanese  stores. 
Reads  well,  does  it  not?  Bright  side  of  the  picture,  you  see.  The  filth, 
immorality,  unsanitary  conditions  may  be  understood  partially.  We  have 
also  the  sunshine,  the  sea,  and  a  few  flowers  and  the  clouds,  and  they  make 
one  forget  the  unpleasantness  of  living  in  Guam. 

Half  a  mile  from  Agafia,  on  the  Piti  road,  which  is  a  most  beautiful 
drive,  is  a  rocky  point  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  It  can  be  seen  for  several 
miles  on  the  shore ;  and  this  point  Mr.  Price  has  secured  as  mission  prop- 
erty, and  when  the  buildings  are  erected  it  will  be  Ae  most  beautiful  place 
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ontlie  island.     We  feel  very  thankful  to  our  Father  for  his  direct  leading 
in  the  matter,  for  there  were  many  dillicultieg  in  the  way. 

A  boarding  Bchool  for  girls  here  is  a  dream  as  yet,  and  the  reality  will 

not  be  for  many  years,  we'fear.     The  work  of  the  single  women  will  be, 

must  be,  in  a  day  school  in  Agafia  city  for  tJie  present.     At  least  that  seems 

I     (he  only  plan    to  be  followed,  and  by  and  by  select  from  those  we  know  in 

I     Ihe  day  school  the  ones  who  desire  to  become  Christian  teachers  among 

"§    their  own  people. 

J  PROM   MISS   IDA  C.    FOSS,    PONAPE,  JAN.   3I,    I9OI.  * 

■'  I  am  glad  to  report  encouraging  features  i[i  the  reopening  of  the  work  on 
f  I^onape  and  of  the  favorable  outlook  for  the  future.  Shiidows  sometimes 
'  Confront  us,  but  the  sunshine  never  seems  very  far  away.  Aheady  several 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  become  Christians  and  have  given  proof  of  their 
sincerity.  The  Kiti  king  gives  promise  of  help  in  the  future.  He  intends 
Soon  to  join  the  church.  The  Kiti  school  numbers  over  one  hundred  and 
Ik  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Caroline,  Henry  Nanpei's  wife,  has  charge 
o£  the  school,  and  is  paid  twenty  marks  a  month  by  the  German  Govern- 
Ckient.  Miss  Palmer  and  I  teach  the  older  scholars,  and  we  find  as  much 
^o  do  as  if  we  had  the  school  in  charge. 

The  German  rule  in  the  Carolines  is  much  superior  to  thnt  of  the  Spanish. 
X-jws  are  made  and  enforced,  and  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  natives  are 
^^onsidered.  The  governor  goes  about  among  the  people  without  a  guard  of 
^«ldiers,  and  he  is  loved  and  respected  by  all.  A  German  man-of-war  with 
%]ie  governor  and  Henry  Nanpei  have  just  been  to  Ruk  to  stop  the  fighting 
^nd  settle  disturbances  there.  Through  Nanpei's  influence  the  matter  was 
^Mttled  peaceably  and  the  murderers  given  up.  The  prisoners,  including 
"^i*i\-es  and  children,  are  thirty  in  number.  They  have  been  brought  to 
X'onape  to  serve  out  a  term.  Henry  has  brouglit  them  round  to  Kiti,  and 
\hey  are  liviig  two  miles  from  us. 


from  miss  mary  l.  1 

Harpoot,  Febbuarv  14. 
All  last  term  there  was  a  tenderness  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils.  The 
girls  were  approachable,  and  desirous  of  spiritual  help.  There  Iws  been  no 
revival,  hut  there  has  been  a  work  of  grace  in  many  hearts;  and  seventy,  at 
least,  feel  that  they  have  given  Ihemsclvcs  to  tlie  Lord.  I  meet  these  young 
Christians  once  a  week  in  an  informal  meeting.  They  tell  of  their  failings, 
struggles  and  joys.  Yesterday  three  new  girls  came.  This  work  has  given 
great  joy,  but  it  leaves  the  body  tiied.  I  nin  praying  that  the  girls  may 
understand  what  it  means  to  serve  Christ,  and  that  they  may  become  con- 
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secrated  Christians.  Our  teachers*  prayer  meeting  yesterday  was  unusual 
good.  One  of  the  native  teachers  led,  and  spoke  of  '*  waiting  on  Goc: 
Nearly  every  teacher  took  part.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  loved  the  girls  as 
do  now ;  I  never  have  been  so  near  to  them ;  Lnever  so  longed  for  a  xm 
spiritual  blessing  for  them. 

To-day  Miss  Huntington  and  I  spent  much  time  in  selecting  the  girls  w! 
ought  to  go  out  and  teach  next  year.  These  girls  are  to  be  taught  once 
week  ;  that  is,  we  arQ  to  have  a  NormaJ  lesson  with  them  to  prepare  thei 
to  teach. 

I  am  praying  that  money  will  be  sent  so  that  I  can  put  a  few  of  the  mos 
promising  orphans  into  the  boarding  department,  so  that  I  can  have  then 
fitted  to  go  out  and  teach  in  their  villages.  I  feel  that  village  girls  make  th< 
best  teachers  for  village  schools,  and  that  by  means  of  the  orphans  we  ma; 
be  able  to  reach  many  girls  and  women. 

It  is  several  weeks  since  the  new  term  opened.  Day  by  day  the  numbe 
of  pupils  has  increased,  until  we  have  more  pupils  than  we  had  last  tent 
I  wish  that  you  could  have  sat  by  my  side  as  I  sold  the  tickets  and  hav 
heard  the  sorrowful  tales  that  came  to  my  knowledge. 

One  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  me  that  she  had  not  beddin 
enough  for  her  children.  So  the  baby  was  put  under  the  covering  of  th 
custe.  [The  cusie  is  a  wooden  frame  under  which  a  pan  of  coals  is  pu) 
over  which  a  thick  comfortable  is  thrown.  The  people  sit  with  their  fee 
down  under  the  frame  and  with  the  comfortable  drawn  around  them. 
The  covering  of  the  cusie  caught  fire,  and  the  baby  was  barely  saved 
Could  I  refuse  to  take  a  silver  bracelet  as  a  pledge  that  the  mother  woul 
pay  later? 

As  I  was  seated  in  the  oflSce  the  first  day  the  church  bell  tolled  while  th 
mourners  and  choir  boys  carried  their  sad  burden  through  the  street, 
looked  from  the  window  and  saw  the  body  bound  in  cloths.  There  was  n 
cofiin.  I  remembered  that  four  months  ago  an  old,  feeble  man  came  to  m 
for  the  ticket  of  his  daughter.  Now,  when  his  three  ragged  little  girls  cam 
to  me,  knowing  that  their  father  had  just  been  carried  to  his  last  resting 
place,  could  I  refuse  to  help  them,  although  knowing  that  they  would  hav 
to  be  clothed,  too?  The  teachers  bought  a  gingham  dress  for  one  of  th 
girls,  and  the  Happiness-Giving  Committee  made  the  clothing  for  all. 

One  circumstance  touched  me  very  much.  An  old  man  is  the  sexton  ii 
the  Gregorian  church.  As  I  understand,  he  receives  no  salary,  but  hold 
the  plate  at  holiday  seasons.  When  he  came  to  put  his  two  daughters  ii 
school  he  opened  his  handkerchief,  which  was  filled  with  small  pieces  c 
money,  just  as  he  had  taken  the  copper  froo)  the  peoplet 
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Remarks  like  the  following  were  made  to  me,  according  as  I  gave  help  or 
milled  it:  '*May  the  Lord  wake  up  your  conscience."  "  May  your  sins 
not  be  remembered."  "  May  the  Lord  give  you  your  heart's  desire,"  I 
pnyed  very  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  show  me  whom  to  help.  It  ii  a 
ptU  responsibility  to  know  when  to  help  and  when  to  withhold  aid. 

The  day  that  school  opened  was  very  cold,  and  some  of  the  boarders  were 

kept  at  home  by  their  friends.     One  college  girl  came  from  a  distant  village 

On  a  donkey.     She  was  obliged  to  walk  much' of  the  way  to  keep  warm. 

It  is  a  delight  to  have  the  girls  return  to  us, — they  come  with  such  happy 

&CCS,  often  bringing  their  offerings  of  fruit,  candy  and  fresh  butter. 


®Mr  Wiaxh.  at  Mamt. 


THE  COUNTRY  AUXILIARY. 


BY   MRS.    HBLBN   COIT   MEANS. 


-  Possession  of  riches  of  any  kind  implies  a  corresponding  obligation  to  use 
^leai.  We  country  auxiliaries  have  a  double  mission  to  perform.  One 
te  the  women  in  the  foreign  field,  and  one  to  the  women  scattered  all 
aVu^  our  own  beautiful  hillsides.  This  may  at  first  seem  to  increase  the 
^Tden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  few,  but,  you  know,  two  pails  of  water  are 
cauer  to  carry  than  one — much  less  of  a  strain,  although  it  looks  harder,  and 
I  notice  that  our  friends  are  more  apt  to  help  us  on  either  hand. 

The  first  duty,  to  the  foreign  field,  we  all  recognize  and  work  at.  Th^ 
oflier  duty,  to  those  at  home,  we  often  fail  to  see,  or  recognize  that  it  is  our 
•luty.  We  know,  those  of  us  who  have  country  homes,  that  the  tendency  is  to 
tire  ourselves  out,  thinking  and  working  over  and  over  the  sameold  thoughts — 
"•ore  and  more  self-centered  and  incapable  of  being  interested  in  outside 
Uiinga,  and  so  growing  less  lovely  and  helpful  to  our  children  and  those 
iDDut  us  as  we  grow  older;  little  things  assume  undue  importance  and  it 
becomes  h.ird  to  think  witliotit  prejudice. 

Now,  what  all  tlie  learned  men  who  discuss  the  problem  of  life  say  we 
need — and  I  think  we  miLst  agree  that  they  are  right — is  more  social  gather- 
ing together,  with  subjects  outside  our  daily  life  to  think  and  talk  about  (hat 
shall  gradually  become  a  part  of  our  daily  thoughts.  This  is  just  what  our 
auxiliaries  can  give  us ;  some  of  them  already  do ;  those  are  the  successful 
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ones.     Others  there  are  that  merely  show  a  dutiful  interest  in  missions,  with 
few  members  and  discouraged  faces. 

Tlie  trouble  with  us  is — I  say  us,  for  we  in  Windham  are  just  beginning 
to  leave  this  latter  class, — the  trouble  is  that  we  take  the  mission- 
ary meeting  *'  too  seriously."  Ah  !  but  you  shake  your  heads.  It  is  serious 
business,  a  great  responsibility  I  Indeed  it  is  I  But  so  are  our  children ;  and 
woe  to  the  children  whose  mother  takes  them  *'  too  seriously." 

In  Windham  we  come,  after  a  hurried  morning,  to  sit  quietly  down ;  and 
what  we  need  is  something  mildly  stimulating,  to  wake  our  minds  out  of  the 
passive,  receptive  state  into  which  they  are  prone  to  fall,  as  we  step  over  the 
threshold  of  the  vestry  door.  We  have  tried  talking  and  laughing  before 
the  meeting,  while  we  were  waiting  for  those  that  "  could  not  come  before.** 

Then  the  meeting  itself,  around  a  big  table  with  pictures  and  books  on  it. 
After  that  a  big  tray  of  tea-things  is  placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  ladies  and 
served  with  someone's  pet  cake,  and  we  are  all  talking  and  laughing  once 
more  as  we  hear  stories  from  some  of  those  who  *'  never  speak  in  meeting" 
about  the  missionaries  '*they"  or  their  families  "have  known."     And  we 
go  home  with  our  minds  and  hearts  refreshed,  ready  to  take  up  the  next 
duty  happily;    thankful  indeed   that  the  dear  home  is  here,  and  not  in  a 
foreign  land.     Up  in  Massachusetts  they  serve  the  tea  before  the  meeting ; 
that  may  work  even  better.     If  some  of  the  country  auxiliaries  will  try  this 
plan  I  am  sure  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  result,  and  find  that  one  loaf  of 
cake  a  month  will  be  worth  its  weight,  at  least  in  silver,  before  the  year  is 
out. 

I  have  one  other  thought  to  add,  and  that  is — try  having  two  kinds  of 
meetings.  Special  meetings,  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The  special  meet- 
ings, to  which  a  large  membership,  as  well  as  all  interested  in  missions,  are 
invited,  with  sunshine-bags  and  mite-boxes ;  and  then  the  regular  meetings 
of.the  cozy  few  who  can  come  to  a  meeting  once  a  month,  and  pray  and  sing, 
and  talk  and  plan  about  missionary  work. 

The  special  meeting  is  quite  easy  to  make.  You  know,  the  Branch  stands 
back  of  the  auxiliary,  and  when  asked  will  come  itself,  or  send  an  officer  or 
missionary,  or  a  letter  that  all  should  hear--a  real  live  letter,  with  a  real  live 
reader.  The  tea  for  the  special  meeting  is  also  very  simple.  It  only  needs 
a  kind  neighbor  next  the  church  to  make  the  tea  at  the  proper  time,  two  or 
three  loaves  of  cake,  and  three  nice  girls,  who  will  be  charmed  to  put  on 
pretty  gowns  and  serve  tea,  whetlier  they  are  interested  in  missions  or  not, 
and  who  will  join  with  all  the  other  ladies  in  saying  as  they  go,  "How 
interesting  and  pleasant  it  has  been !  " 
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I  wish  that  I  might  give  this  little  experience  of  mine  to  those  who  are  too 
busy  and  tired  to  go  to  missionary  meetings.  I  was  returning  the  other  day 
from  a  long  wallc  on  the  road,  between  two  upland  pastures,  when  I  knew  I 
must  rest.  My  friend  said,  "  Come  up  this  little  slope  to  where  we  can  see 
(lie  view  and  rest  there."  But  I  saw  a  stone  witii  ferns  beside  the  road,  and 
tliouglit  1  would  save  my  strength  and  stay  there.  The  stone  soon  proved 
brd and  I  looked  up — to  sec  my  fiicnd's  face  transfigured  with  the  light  of 
l!ie  setting  sun,  while  I  sat  iu  the  sliadow,  on  a  cold,  hard  stone.  In  a 
moment  I  too  stood  in  the  wonderful  light;  the  valley  below  radiant  and 
titrating  with  beautiful  color,  and  God's  world  a  glorious  place.  My 
body,  when  I  returned  to  it,  was  quite  refreshed,  and  my  soul  was  so 
uplifted  that  I  shall  always  he  the  better  for  it. 

Majhe  the  next  mission.iry  meeting  might  mean  as  much  to  those  who 
^  not  usually  come,  if  they  would  only  be  persuaded  to  overcome  the  little 
slope  of  inconvenience,  and  be  part  of  it. 
WiKDHAM,  Conk. 
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CiiHa  the  Long-Lived  Empire.     Uy  Eliza  R.  Scidmore.     Published  by 
TheCenlury  Co.,  New  York.     Pp.  466.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  timely  book  on  China  is  written  in  Miss  Scidmore's  happiest  vein. 
She  Itas  visited  China  seven  times  within  the  past  fifleen  years,  and  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  observation.  It  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
•iie  traveler  rather  than  of  the  missionary  expert.  Only  one  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  "  Christian  Missions,"  and  that  is  barely  seven  pages  in  length, 
•ilhough  the  author  opens  her  subject  by  the  arrival  of  the  papal  embassy  in 
Cliinp  In  the  seventh  century.  Four  of  the  seven  pages  are  given  exclusively  to 
Roman  Catholic  Missions,  and  as  Mohammedan  and  Russian  Missions  are 
sIm  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  brief  space  is  given  to  Protestant  Missions. 
Hut  when  one  approaches  this  book  without  anticipation  of  any  enlighten- 
ment on  missions  there  is  no  occ.nsion  for  disappointment,  fortt  is  most  fas- 
onaling  reading.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  possible  style  of  me- 
ch.inical  excellence,  fully  illustrated  and  with  a  copious  index.  "  The  Great 
Bore  of  Han^-chow  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  chapters,  written  in  a  vivid  and 
really  powerful  style.  She  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  the  Manchu  women 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
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The  Ainu  of  Japan.  By  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor,  C.M.S.,  Missionar 
to  the  Ainu.  With  eighty  illustrations.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp.  331 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "  The  Religion,  Superstitions,  and  Gene« 
History  of  the  Hairy  Aborigines  of  Japan."  Mr.  Batchelor  has  lived  amon; 
this  people  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
are  not  attractive  in  personal  appearance  and  to  most  are  positively  repulsiv 
on  account  of  their  filth,  yet  he  thinks  they  quickly  respond  to  sympathy  an 
kind  treatment.  He  says,  *'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  affirm  that  the  Ainu  ar 
as  degraded  as  they  look,  or  as  irreclaimable  as  they  appear."  It  is  not  ur 
common  for  the  head  of  the  family  to  acknowledge  God's  goodness  and  giv 
him  ttianks  before  eating.  One  of  their  forms  of  "grace"  is,  *'  O  God,  ou 
Nourisher,  I  tha^k  Thee  for  this  food  :  bless  it  to  the  service  of  my  body. 
Whoever  has  occasion  to  study  this  interesting  people  will  find  this  book  fu 
of  trustworthy  information. 

Lessons  from  the  Life  and  Death  of  D,  L.  Moody.  This  little  brocliur 
is  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  and  was  given  as  a  sermon  by  Re\ 
R.  A.  Torrey,  Superintendent  of  the  Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  In  closin 
he  quotes  the  charge  to  Joshua  taken  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  i.  1-9,  sul 
stituting  most  effectively  Moody's  name  for  that  of  Joshua.  g.  h.  c. 


.  SIDELIGHTS  FROM   PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

'We  call  especial  attention  to  Dr.  Judson  Smith's  article  upon  "Tl 
Missionaries  and  their  Critics,"  in  the  North  American  Review^  May- 
clear  and  convincing  statement  of  the  adjustments  in  China  which  have  be< 
so  much  discussed. 

Hon.  Charles  Denby  in  the  Forum^  May,  describes  '*  Some  Chine 
Traits."     In  same,  *'  The  Russians  in  Manchuria." 

Chautduquan^  May.     "Primitive  Industrial  Civilization  of  China." 

Century^  May.  "A  Missionary  Journey  in  China,"  by  Fanny  Corb< 
Hays,  a  Presbyterian  missionary. 

Munsey^s^  May.  *'  Were  we  Cruel  in  China?  "  by  Edwin  Wildman,  la 
y.  S.  Vice  Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong. 

JAPAN. 

Review  of  Reviews^  May.     "  The  Navy  of  Japan,"  Sam  Moffett 
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MEXICO. 

National  Magazine,  May.  "  Our  Neighbors,  The  Mexicans,"  by  Clai% 
S.  Ellis. 

INDIA. 

Ciautauquan,  May.  "Hindu  Beliefs  about  the  World  and  the  Heav- 
nlj  Bodies,"  by  Martelle  Eliot,  head  mistress  of  Taylor  High  School, 
Poooa. 

General. 

Century,  May.  Three  sketches  of  "  Out-of-the-way  Places  in  the 
Orient." 

Scrihner's,  May.  "Passages  from  a  Diary  in  the  Pacific."  John  La 
F«ge. 

A  poem  for  a  missionary  programme,  by  Ella  Wilcox,  in  Cosmopolitan, 
M»y,  "  Life  is  a  Privilege."  m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AtJXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

At  (h«  ttne  our  pretent  lilt  of  topics  was  arranged.  It  was  expected  that  the  first 
connc  of  the  United  Study  of  Missions,  In  which  many  if  not  alt  Woman's  Boards 
■Bold  join,  would  commence  in  September  of  this  year.  At  the  Interdenominational 
C»irerence  in  New  Yoric  la»t  January,  however,  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
Boinlf  who  wished  to  take  up  the  study  preferred  to  begin  in  January,  19OJ,  and  those 
'ho preferred  the  coming  Septemtwr  for  the  beginning  yielded  the  point  In  deference 
lo  the  desires  of  the  greatest  number.  We  have  accordingly  added  four  more  topics  to 
Uiow  which  have  been  running  through  the  year,  making  the  list  as  follows : — 

/(■(.—Buddhism:  The  Life  of  Buddha;  His  Teachings;  Present  Results.  See 
l-tn  AND  LrGHT  for  May. 

M-— Confucius :   His  Philosophy  j  Ancestral  Worship. 

^■/u/.— Mohammedanism :  Its  Inception ;  Growth ;  Present  Power. 

Stpltmitr.—Th.c  Uprising  in  China  :  Its  Results  ;  Present  CondiUons ;  The  Future 
"•fWoman'f  Work;  Duty  of  Home  Societies  with  reference  to  it, 

ft<»f<r.— Japan :  Its  Transformation  in  Forty  Years;  The  Influence  of  Christian 
fetching;  In  General;  Upon  Women  and  Family  Life. 

TOPIC    FOR  JULY. 

Confudus:  His  Philosophy;  Ancestral  Worship. 

TkiLift  of  Comfmcims  and  Hit  Pkitotophy  are  combined  In  most  of  the  articles  to 
»liich  teference  Is  made. 

"Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge."  by  Schafl'-Herzog,  Vol.  L,  page  531; 
"  Confucius  In  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,"  Vol  I.  from  page  314,  contains  Confucianism 
ind  t!ie  Life  of  Confucius.  "  Confucianism  and  Taoism,"  by  Robert  K.  Douglas, 
professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College,  London,  contains  a  Life  of  Confucius  and 
Hii  Teachings  In  a  condensed  and  interesting  form.    In  "The  World's  Religions," 
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page  40,  is  a  review,  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  of  the  long  essay  on  Confucianism < 
livered  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  hy  the  Hon.  Pang  Kwang  Yu,  Secreti 
•to  the  Chinese  Legation  at  Washington.  It  is  of  great  interest  because  it  is  the  fii 
exposition  in  English  of  Confucianism  by  a  distinguished  and  able  man,  himsell 
Confucianist.  **  Confucianism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  H.  A.  Gibbs,  LL.I 
professor  of  Chinese  in  Cambridge  University,  pages  359-377;  North  American  h 
view^  September,  1900;  Missionary  Review ^  February,  1893;  '*  Confucianism,"  by  R( 
A.  P.  Hopper,  Pubiic  Opinion,  Feb.  4,  1893,  pages  428,  429. 

A  very  old  book,  called  **The  Phenix,**  published  in  1835,  contains  rare  fragmen 
Among  them,  and  first  in  the  volume,  is  a  tract  on  "  The  Morals  of  Confucius," .  mi 
lated  from  the  Chinese;  **  Confucius  and  the  Chinese,"  ^//aiv/iV:  Monthly,  Septemb 
1S69;  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,'*  by  James  Legge,  D.D.,  are  translat 
from  the  Chinese,  and  are  very  full  and  are  considered  authorities ;  **  Chine 
Classics,"  Vol.  HL,  is  very  interesting  and  contains  poems  translated;  "  Influence 
Confucianism,"  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,**  Vol.  Im  pages  383-387;  "T 
Ethics  of  Confucianism,"  *'  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,"  Vol  I.,  pt| 
439-442;  **  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia,*' J.  H.  Barrows,  **V^hristianity  and  Confucb 
ism,"  page  182 ;  **  The  Philosophy  of  Confucius,"  Review  of  Reviews,  Decemb 
1899,  pages  720,  721 ;  *^  Confucius  and  Chinese  Ethics,  Living  Age,  August,  1899,  pa{ 
438-446. 

Editorial  comments  on  Confucianism  will  be  found  in  Missionary  Review,  Ikx 

1899,  page  395;  **  Conservatism  Breaking  Up  in  China,"  **  Waning  Power  of  Com 
cianism,"  in  Missionary  Review,  April,  1899,  page  317;  "What  can  Christianity 
for  China?"  Rev.  A.  H.  Smith,  Missionary  Review,  February,  X900,  pages  126-129;  ^ 
view  of  Mrs.  Bishop  on  "  Protestant  Missions  in  China,  Missionary  Review,  Septemb 

1900,  pages  675-679;  *' China:  Past,  Present,  Future,"  from  Dr.  Ashmore*s  paper 
Ecumenical  Conference,  September,  1900,  pages  671-674;  "Character  of  Confucb 
ism.  Ecumenical  Conference  Report,"  Vol.  I.,  page  389,  Vol.  II.,  page  256;  Ancesti 
Worship  is  briefly  referred  to  in  many  of  the  above  articles  and  in  Lipk  and  Ligh 
April,  1894,  page  157,  158  and  *•  The  Story  of  Religions,"  a  new  book  by  Rev.  E.  ] 
Price,  on  pages  5X>  52.  M.  j.  i. 
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MICRONESIA. 
■RACTS  FROM   LETTERS  FROM  MISS  WILSON,  KUSAIE. 

HEN  the  Morning  Star  left  us  in  January,  and  we  saw  her  sail  away  for 
(t  time,  we  felt  that  we  were  losing  an  old  friend.  Althougli  she  has  been 
'  well  worn  out  for  work  in  these  seas,  and  has  often  tried  our  patience 
her  slow  ways,  yet  she  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts 
re  will  mias  her.  At  that  time  we  had  visions  of  other  vessels  calling 
and  were  quite  hopeful  that  we  were  going  to  have  frequent  communi- 
with  the  outside  world.  The  Archer,  from  Sydney,  was  going  to 
nee  in  every  three  months;  but  her  first  visit  proved  to  be  her  last. 
■■  were  rumors  of  this  and  that  one  going  to  call  at  Kusaie,  but  as  yet 
ave  failed  to  appear.  The  reason  probably  for  this  is,  that  according 
German  law,  all  vessels  must  enter  at  Ponape  (the  home  of  the  Ger- 
ommisstoner)  before  going  to  any  other  island  in  the  Caroline  group. 
«upe  '%%  three  hundred  miles  beyond  us,  unless  they  have  special  per- 
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mission  to  stop  here  they  pass  us  by  and  do  not  return.  Our  work  goes  on 
as  M|ual,  perhaps  I  might  say  a  little  harder  than  usual,  for  we  miss  the  older 
girls  who  were  married  last  year.  The  twenty-five  new  ones  do  not  quite 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  gone.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  It  takes  some  of  them  a  long  time  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  One  cannot  always  be  sure  they  are  telling  the  truth  and  not  a  lie, 
when  they  are  questioned  about  their  actions.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  strength  to  try  to  bring  them  up  to  the  mark  we  would  like , 
to  have  them  reach.  We  are  trying  to  put  some  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  older  girls.  Ten  of  these  leaders  make  one  of  our 
circles  of  King's  Daughters,  and  are  a  great  help  to  their  teachers  in  more 
ways  than  one.  At  one  of  their  meetings,  on  being  urged  to  be  more  fiuth- 
ful  in  helping  their  younger  sisters  in  keeping  the  rules  of  the  school,  one  of 
them  looked  up  and  said,  ^^  But  how  can  we  reprove  them  for  doing  what 
we  have  done  ourselves?"  She  was  told  she  might  help  by  telling  them  of 
her  own  weakness  and  desire  to  overcome. 

May  14th, — The  Hiram  Bingham  arrived  frorh  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
They  brought  us  mail  that  had  been  put  on  board  in  San  Francisco,  Noveoh 
ber,  1899.  So  it  was  rather  old  when  it  reached  us.  They  were  delayed 
in  Honolulu  quite  a  while,  and  then  went  through  the  Gilberts  before  coming 
here.  The  paper  and  package  mail  was  almost  a  thingvof  the  past.  SonM 
high  seas  had  given  them  a  bath,  and  in  consequence  they  were  somewhat 
covered  with  mildew  and  almost  past  the  reading  stage.  They,  no  doubt, 
had  put  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  but  sea  water  does  not  dry  out  the  way 
fresh  does.  Things  always  have  a  damp  feeling  after  being  wet  in  the  set 
water,  unless  they  can  be  washed  out  again  in  fresh.  This,  of  course,  could' 
not  be  done  with  papers. 

September  14th. — The  Queen  of  the  Isles  arrived  here  from  San  Frao-^ 
cisco.     As  they  headed  for  the  harbor  on  this  side  of  the  island,  we  knew  it' 
must   be   that   they   had   our   provisions   on  board.     We  had  waited  aft- 
.  long  for  something   to   come,   that    we    did    not    say  much    about  whi^' 
did  come.     There  were  days  when    it   seemed   as  if  I  could    not  stand' 
it  to  wait  any  longer  for  my  letters,  and  a  few  times  I  went  ofl^  and  had 
a  cry  all  by  myself.     I  tried  to  be  brave,  but  this  hunger  of  the  mind  was  so  : 
hard  to  bear.     Only  by  making  myself  keep  my  mind  off  of  self  could  I 
keep  from  giving  way.     Another  month,  and  it  would  have  been  a  year  and 
a  half  since  We  had  had  any  provisions.     Our  storerooms  looked  as  if  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  we  would  have  to  give  up  school  and  go  out' 
and  fish  to  keep  our  large  family  from  going  hungry,  and  this  would  hive' 
happened  long  before  if  we  had  not  had  an  unusual:  crop  of  breadfroit' 
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There  were  a  few  pounds  of  canned  meats  on  the  shelf,  and  some  tms  of  rye 
Jind  graiiam  meal.  We  had  quite  :i  number  of  chickens,  and  thought  we 
could  depend  on  tliem  to  feed  us  for  some  time ;  but  what  did  they  do  %ut  go 
and  get  sick.  Day  after  day  the  girl*  would  come  in  bringing  dead  chick- 
ens. After  losing  quite  "a  number  wi,'  began  doctoring  them,  and  in  a  short 
lireie  tbcy  were  better,  but  we  were  afraid  to  eat  them  for  fear  they  v  ere 
diseased.  Our  tea  and  sugar  had  given  out  months  before,  so  we  sent  around 
to  the  trading  station  to  see  if  they  had  any.  Their  tea  had  just  arrived  from 
China,  and  on  opening  the  tin  and  sampling  it,  it  tasted  very  good  ;  fcut  the 
deceitfulness  of  that  tea  !  The  goodness  did  not  go  down  many  inches,  only 
far  enough  to  cover  up  the  poor  concoction  underneath.  It  turned  out  to  be 
worse  than  no  tea  at  all.  Brown  sugar  we  bought  at  seven  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound.  Dirt  And  small  sticks  of  sugar  cane  were  mixed  through  it.  I 
remarked  one  day  that  I  could  nothtar  to  put  it  into  anything  we  had  to  eat, 
and  received  this  cheerful  reply,  "Nevermind;  if  there  are  any  microbes  in  it 
(hey  will  be  killed  in  the  cooking."  White  loaf  sugar  was  valued  at  thirteen 
cents  a  pound,  so  we  could  not  ailbrd  to  use  that  very  much,  but  kept  a  little 
on  hand.  We  tliought  our  greatest  trial  was  to  have  to  go  without  light. 
There  was  so  little  oil  that  we  had  to  be  exceedingly  ecoiiomical  with  it.  We 
would  light  one  lamp  for  evening  prayers  at  half  past  six.  Then  when  they 
were  through  the  girls  had  to  be  sent  to  bed,  and  then  we  would  use  that 
same  lamp  until  we  retired,  which  was  often  earlier  than  we  cared  to,  but 
we  knew  we  must  not  burn  it  very  late  or  some  night  we  would  be  left 
entirely  in  the  dark.  The  house  looked  so  gloomy.  One  lamp,  or  at  the 
most  two,  in  a  large  house  like  this.  A  white  mold  was  quite  visible  on  the 
books  and  matting  in  the  rooms  where  the  lamps  had  not  been  lit  for  several 
weeks.  I  had  not  realized  before  what  an  eftect  the  heat  of  the  lamps  had 
on  the  contents  of  a  room. 

The  Queen  of  the  Isles  remained  here  about  six  days,  and  we  were  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  becoming  a  little  acquainted  with  our  new  fellow- 
hborers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray.  Miss  Palmer  and  Miss  Foss  are  of  course 
old  frt'ends.  It  did  not  seem  quite  right  to  let  them  go  on  to  Ponape,  for  we 
had  thought  of  them  as  belonging  to  our  work  at  Kusaie,  on  account  of  our 
association  with  them  in  years  past.  We  rejoice  with  Nanepei  and  the  native 
Christians  at  Ponape  that  they  can  at  last  have  helpers  in  their  mission  work. 
God  does  hear  and  answer  prayer,  although  the  answer  often  appears  to  be 
delayed.  After  our  friends  left  us  we  turned  to  the  work  of  opening  up 
boxes.  Many  things  that  had  been  ordered  did  not  come.  Some  twenty 
tons  of  freight  left  in  San  Francisco.  Not  room  enough  to  bring  it  on  the 
schooner.     We  all  found  our  rubbers  and  shoes,  for  which  we  were  thankful, 
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for  if  those  had  been  left  behind  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  to 
but  go  barefooted.  Our  feet  were  about  on  the  ground  as  it  was.  Only 
pair  of  rubbers  in  the  house  that  were  not  full  of  holes.  We  took  tv 
wearing  them,  and  when  it  rained  hard  two  of  us  could  not  go  to  churcfa 
any  place  else  at  the  same  time.  The  worn-out  ones'  were  a  little  protect 
when  the  ground  was  only  damp.  Stockings  and  darning  cotton  came  un 
the  head  of  articles  that  did  not  come.  And  not  a  single  person  in  the  n 
sion  got  an  umbrella.  A  missionary  without  an  umbrella  will  be  a  strai 
sight  in  Micronesia.  After  waiting  so  long,  the  mail  was  the  most  unsa 
factory  one  we  have  ever  received.  I  wonder  if  the  sale  of  the  Star  1 
anything  to  do  with  people  leaving  our  letters  unanswered.  The  coming 
our  mail  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  our  lives,  so  it  is  a  real  disappoi 
ment  to  us  when  expected  letters  do  not  come.  Our  p^per  mail  fr 
December,  1899,  to  May,  1900,  was  all  missing.  Just  who  is  to  blame 
this  we  do  not  know,  but  as  we  depend  on  the  papers  and  magazines  to  kn 
what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  it  is  rather  trying  to  have  it  hapf 
so.  We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  about  what  is  going  to  be  done  abou 
new  vessel  for  our  work.  We  hope  and  pray  that  all  will  be  done  for 
best,  and  that  our  work  will  not  have  to  be  cut  down  any  more  than  it  1 
already. 

February  /<?,  igoi. — Much  has  happened  since  I  wrote  the  above,  1 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail.  We  passed  a  pleasant  Christn 
and  New  Year,  the  other  two  schools  uniting  with  us  in  the  holiday  festi 
ties.  Captain  Melander  arrived  here  a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving,  brii 
ing  us  some  of  the  expected  letters.  He  also  brought  a  few  boxes  of  < 
freight.  One  box  had  the  umbrellas  in  it.  I  thought  that  was  fortunate, 
mine  went  to  pieces  the  very  day  they  came.  The  schooner  has  made  c 
trip  to  Ruk  since  he  came,  and  returned  yesterday,  bringing  our  missi 
paper  mail.  It  must  have  been  packed  in  with  theirs.  There  has  be 
quite  a  revival  amongst  the  Kusaians.  The  king  and  a  number  of  oth< 
have  become  Christians. 


«*  Women  of  God  be  swift  to  go :  the  doors  are  open  wide. 
The  times  are  full  of  promise  :  His  flowing  of  the  tide. 
Sail  out  upon  the  deep,  broad  sea,  and  let  thy  heart  be  brave; 
A  mighty  work  is  waiting,  a  dying  world  to  save." 

— G.  Riu€karU 
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KOBE  COLLEGE. 

(From  Mii 

tion  Ntv>t.) 

Thursday,  January  31st,  was  observed  as  the  Day  of  Prayer  at  Kohe 
College.  Many  of  us  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  witli  especial 
lon^ng  for  a  blessing.  For  two  weeks,  in  regular  and  si>ecial  prayer  meet- 
ings, there  had  been  much  prayer  for  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
The  day  could  hardly  fail  to  be'a  good  one  with  such  preparation  of  heart. 
There  was  no  excitement,  but  an  evident  interest  and  earnestness  of  spirit 
marked  all  tlie  exercises.  The  early  morning  consecration  meeting  took  us 
with  Elijah  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  and  bade  us  listen  to  the  stilt, 
small  voice.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  chapel,  with  the  members  of  the  Bible 
Women's  School  and  other  friends,  we  listened  to  an  impressive  address  by 
Mr.  Miyagawa  on  the  order  of  spiritual  progress,  in  which  he  made,Uie  way 
ray  plain  to  those  who  were  seeking  fur  God. 
(380 
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In  both  these  meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Albrect 
spoke  from  the  text,  ''  He  saith  unto  her,  Mary,"  and  other  pastors  in  brie 
talks  and  prayers  pressed  home  different  phases  of  the  truth,  the  keynot 
seemed  to  be  our  persoital  responsibility  and  our  individual  relations  to  i 
personal  God. 

In  the  after  meetings,  where  different  pastors  met  the  students  by  classes 
while  the  teachers  waited  upon  God  in  united  prayer,  the  opportunity  fo 
asking  questions  was  improved  to  the  utmost,  and  many  of  the  question 
showed  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry.  The  late  afternoon  and  the  evening 
when  there  were  no  meetings,  gave  time  for  many  quiet,  personal  talks 
There  was  no  attempt  that  day  to  gather  up  results,  but  the  following  Sundaj 
evening  a  request  that  those  who  had  decided  for  Christ  but  had  not  ye 
united  with  the  church  should  remain,  gave  us  eight  new  names,  besidei 
the  fifteen  who  had  before  reported. 

Pray  for  us,  that  this  may  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  rich  blessing,  and  tha 
we  may  take  to  our  heaits  the  lesson  brought  us  recently  at  morning  prayer 
of  the  prophet's  rebuke  of  King  Joash  for  staying  his  hand  after  smiting 
thrice  with  his  arrows.  .*       . 

Susan  A.  Searlb. 


>•< 


A  LETTER  BY  ONE  OF  MISS  HOPPIN'S   PUPILS. 

The  following  letter  is  interesting  as  having  been  written  by  one  of  Miss  Hoppin'i 
pupils  in  Kusaie  Girls'  School,  Yourak : — 

KusAiB,  Caroline  Islands,  May  19th,  1900. 

I  AM  going  to  help  Mother  Hoppin  and  write  you  a  letter,  for  she  is  ver> 
busy.  She  is  going  to  try  and  write  letters  to  all  the  teachers  on  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  Gilbert  Islands. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  our  school  ?  The  number  of  all  the  girls  is 
fifty-five.  The  number  of  all  the  Gilbert  girls  is  thirty,  and  there  are  foui 
Kusaian  girls,  one  girl  from  Ruk,  and  twenty-one  Marshall  girls.  One  ol 
the  Marshall  girls  has  gone  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

We  are  all  busy  this  week  working  for  our  contribution.  This  week  is 
our  vacation  week  too.  We  have  some  gardens  of  our  own.  We  have  pine- 
apples and  bananas  and  sugar-cane,  and  we  have  roses  and  lilies  around 
our  house.  There  are  some  big  bread-fruit  trees  in  front  of  our  house,  and 
back  of  our  house  we  have  some  lime  trees  also.  The  grass  grows  on  the 
hill  very  green  and  beautiful.     We  have  many  kinds  of  flowers  around  our 
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houBc.  Every  morning  the  girls  who  work  out  doors  go  out  and  clean  tlie 
yard  and  the  gardens,  and  take  in  the  ripe  pine-apples  and  bananas.  We 
can't  get  the  bread-fruit,  because  the  bread-fruit  tiees  are  very  high  and  we 
can't  climb,  but  the  boys  get  the  bread-fruit  for  us.  Sometimes  we  go  crab- 
bing and  fishing.  Sometimes  we  take  our  supper  and  cook  our  crabs  or 
fish  and  have  our  supper  down  on  the  beach,  and  sometimes  we  go  paddling 
in  the  canoe. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  'King's  Daughters.  We  have  four 
circles,  and  there  are  twelve  girls  who  iiave  been  chosen  to  look  after  tlie 
circles.  Every  morning  at^seven  o'clock  we  have  our  meeting,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  also  have  our  meeting.  We  all  wear  the  purple 
ribbons.  On  every  Tuesday  those  twelve  girls  have  tlicir  meeting  with  our 
teachers,  and  all  the  King's  Daughters  have  promised  to  do  all  their  work 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Every  week  we  arc  working  for  contribution.  At 
our  meeting  we  choose  some  chapter  to  study,  and  every  day  we  choose 
somebody  to  pray  for,  and  we  try  to  help  those  who  arc  in  darkness  as  we 
can.  The  circle  I  belong  to  gave  one  dollar  last  month.  I'm  not  very  sure 
about  the  other  circles. 

There  is  a  river  down  by  this  hill  where  we  live.  We  used  to  go  down 
to  that  river  and  wash  or  bathe,  but  these  days  wc  do  not  go  down  to  that 
river  any  more,  for  we  have  much  water  up  here.  We  have  four  tanks. 
We  have  a  big  wooden  tank  just  come  down  this  year.  So  you  see  the 
water  Is  enough  for  us  and  we  do  not  need  any  water  from  the  river. 

Sometimes  if  we  see  a  ship  come  wc  are  very  glad  for  we  think  we  will 
have  some  letters.     Sometimes  we  cannot  wait  until  the  ship  is  anchored. 

Once  we  heard  that  there  is  a  steamer  come  from  tlie  United  Stales,  and 
is  around  in  the  south  harbor.  It  came  and  anchored  there  for  four  days 
■red  we  didn't  know,  so  Mother  Wilson  and  Miss  Oliii  went  in  a  canoe  with 
Ihe  Marshall  boys  to  that  steamer.  They  met  it  out  on  the  ocean,  and  those 
who  were  on  the  ship  gave  them  some  newspapers  but  no  letters. 

I  wish  I  could  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  have  not  much  time,  for  the 
Hiram  Bingham  is  going  to  sail  pretty  soon.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
Morning  Star  these  days,  and  if  anything  happens  I  will  try  and  write  and 
Cell  you.  You  know  when  Mother  Hoppin  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  help 
her  and  write  a  letter  to  you,  then  I  was  very  glad  to  write,  though  I  didn't 
sec  your  face.     I  wish  you  could  understand  all  my  words. 

Excuse  me  for  this  letter.  It  is  not  very  nice  because  it  is  written  in  a 
hurry.     I  must  close  for  this  time.    Yours, 

(Signed)  Srue  Mena. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMAN. 

(  A  paper  read  at  the  Kodaikanal  Conference.) 
BY   MRS.  H.  C.  HAZEN. 

■ 

The  degree  of  religious  life  of  any  community  is  largely  determined  by 
the  religious  life  of  its  women.  Should  any  doubt  this  statement  let  them 
recall  that  first  little  community  in  Eden.  Adam  knew  better  than  to  eat 
that  forbidden  fruit,  but  Eve  was  really  deceived,  and  thought  she  had  found 
an  easy  way  of  becoming  like  God.  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  all  men, 
and  yet  he  allowed  the  women  who  surrounded  him  to  decide  what  form  of 
religion  should  prevail.  Jezebel  was  so  jealous  for  her  idol  gods  that  Ahab 
dared  not  resist,  and  even  Elijah,  that  man  of  God,  was  forced  to  flee  for 
his  life.  India  is  full  of  wicked  Jezebels  and  simple,  deceived  Eves,  who 
hinder  their  own  progress  and  that  of  their  husbands  and  children. 

Sanskrit  writers  have  exhausted  the  vituperative  adjectives  in  describing 
woman.  They  represent  her  as  wily,  hypocritical,  lying,  deceptive,  artful, 
fickle,  freakish,  vindictive,  vicious,  lazy,  vain,  dissolute,  hardhearted,  sinful, 
petty-minded,  jealous,  addicted  to  simulation  and  dissimulation.  She  is 
worse  than  the  worst  of  animals,  more  poisonous  than  the  most  poisonous 
of  vipers.  Tamil  proverbs  are  not  much  more  respectful.  *' A  woman,  a 
dog  and  a  walnut  tree,  the  more  they  are  beaten  the  better  they  be,"  has  an 
Anglo-Saxon  ring,  but  the  sentiment  is  truly  Hindu. 

In  1830  Dr.  Duff  said  that  to  educate  a  woman  in  India  was  like  scaling 
a  wall  five  hundred  feet  high.  Some  Christian  workers  have  scaled  that 
wall,  though  it  is  so  high.  Some  have  humbled  themselves  and  crawled 
under  it.  Some  have  pounded  away  until  an  entrance  has  been  forced. 
Now  we  are  reaping  the  results,  and  are  finding  more  doors  opening  to  us 
day  by  day  than  we  are  able  to  enter.  Work  directly  for  women  was  so 
small  in  1878  that  we  find  it  unrecognized  in  the  statistics  compiled  for  the 
South  Indian  Conference  of  1879.  Statistics  for  1898  are  incomplete,  but 
we  find  there  are  now  in  South  India  50,860  girls  in  school,  against  20,102  in 
1878.  There  are  8  normal  and  3  Bible  training  schools,  in  which  248 
women  are  being  trained  for  teaching  or  for  Bible  work.  Beside  these 
there  are  41  wives  of  agents  receiving  instruction  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries. There  are  at  least  1,269  women  at  present  engaged  as  school  mis- 
tresses, possibly  more,  as  1,610  others  were  reported  without  stating  the  sex. 
Seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  Bible  women  are  teaching  the  women  in  their 
homes.  Just  how  many  zenana  pupils  they  have  under  their  charge  the 
statistics  do  not  tell.  In  the  Madura  mission  70  Bible  women  had  2,994 
pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  aggregate  during  the  year  of  4,054. 
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Medical  work,  also,  hns  not  been  fullj'  reported,  so  I  can  onl>  state  that  the 
Biumber  of  women  and  girls  treated  at  the  Women  s  Hospital  in  Maduta  for 
the  past  year  was  18,735.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  this  work  for  women  is 
«:lie  presentation  of  Christian  truth  with  the  iiope  that  many  of  the  Eves  and 
Jezebels  may  become  godly  Marys.  But,  keeping  step  with  this  one  great 
liope  and  aim  are  a  whole  troop  of  minor  benefits,  which  cheer  our  heart 
■v*hile  we  wait  for  the  great  harvest,  which  can  oniv  appeal  when  husbands 
sand  wives  together  openly  acknowledge  Je&us  as  Saviour  and  King.  Not 
le»st  among  these  minor  benefits  is  the  revelation  to  these  women  (and  to 
tlieir  husbands  also)  that  they  are  capable  of  learning.  It  is  well  for  them 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  really  dogs,  donkeys,  vipers  or  monkeys.  Those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  up  new  work  in  dark  places  have 
heard  first  the  scofTs  and  incredulous  remarks  of  the  men,  not  to  mention 
the  genuine  opposition.  We  have  watched  scofTs  and  opposition  change  to 
'ndifllerence,  indifference  to  curiosity,  curiosity  to  pleasure,  pride,  and  even 
to  a  kind  of  respect,  as  the  despised  woman  has  mastered  perhaps  a  hundred 
Bible  verses,  fifteen  or  twenty  hymns,  or  has  learned  to  read  as  well  as  her 
J'«ge  lord.  We  know  of  one  husband  who  even  condescended  to  have  his 
wife  teach  him  to  read. 

■Another  benefit  to  the  pupils  is  the  cessation  for  even  a  brief  time  from 

'ne  vile  talk  which  fills  a  Hindu  woman's  life.     But  the  benefit  does  not  end 

''«»■«,  for  the  mind  is  soon   stored   with   new  truths,  and   the  daily  lesson 

■>*^comes  a  subject  of  conversation.     Indeed,  one  of  our  ainis  is  to  teach  the 

Women  so  thoroughly  that  tliey  may  be  able  to  repeat  the   Bible  stories, 

*e»-ses  and  Christian  hymns  wherever  they  go,  and  so  become   preachers 

"»emselves  in  a  way.     The  learning  of  a  score  or  more  of  Christian  hymns 

'►y  so  many  of  our  women  we  consider  a  great  victory.     Hindu   men  have 

'^>vays  been  fond  of  music,  and  have  not  been  afraid  to  sing  even  in  the 

**''eets  and  the  most  public  places.     But  Hindu  women  have  been  debarred 

""om  this  privilege  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  vile  cradle  songs)  because 

"le  temple  dancing  girls  were  supposed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  this  gift. 

■^ut  now  there  are  hundreds  of  women  in  South  India  singing  the  gospel  for 

''le  glory  of  God,  the  comfort  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  enlightening  of 

''>eir  neighbors' dark  minds.     Still  more  cheering  is  the  fact  that  so  many 

^f  the  women  are  ^earning  that  the  Christians'  God  really  hears  and  answers 

!>r\vcrs.     They  do  not  aKvavs  -isk  wisely,  nor  do  they  always  give  Him  nil 

"it  praise  and  glory.     Are  we  ourselves  quite  guiltless  in  these  respects? 

There    are    many  discomforts  connected   with  this  work,  too   trivial   to 

,  but  very  annoyiii°;  at  llie  time.     Ladies  are  not  generally  welcome 

lorning  and  evening,  so  our  visits  must  be  made  during  the  heat  of 
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the  day.  Floors  have  been  freshly  washed  in  honor  of  our  visit,  and  ar 
still  damp  and  fragrant.  Even  the  garland  with  which  they  wish  to  pro 
pitiatc  us  may  prove  to  be  overpowering  in  the  close,  warm  rooms.  Lad 
of  sufficient  light  is  a  very  common  trial,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  fo 
us  to  share  a  veiy  limited  space  with  the  fowls,  sheep  or  cattle.  The  storie 
that  our  pith  hats  could  tell  of  bruises  received  from  low  doors  and  beam 
ought  to  call  forth  a  poetical  eulogy  that  would  immortalize  that  much  de 
spised  head  protector.  Curious,  gaping  crowds,  with  a  generous  sprinklin] 
of  crying  babies,  and  incorrigible  boys  and  girls  crunching  rock  candy  an< 
fighting  for  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks,  shutting  off  the  last  possibility  o 
n  breath  of  pure  air,  ...  all  of  these  things  are  not  soothing  to  tired  nerves 
Add  to  this  the  tale  of  unkind  husbands,  undutiful  sons,  daughters  gon« 
astray,  hungry  mouths  and  hungry  hearts,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
at  least,  often  conclude  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in  all  this  world  t< 
hire  me  to  do  house-to-house  visiting  in  the  villages  of  India.  And  yet 
have  II  Bible  women  with  pupils  numbering  350  or  more  under  tny  care 
and  I  would  gladly  double  the  number  to-morrow,  if  possible.  Verily  th» 
love  of  God  constraineth  us,  and  makes  fascinating  what  would  otherwisi 
be  disagreeable. 

The  Bible  >yomen  need  to  be  faithful,  persistent,  patient,  full  of  tact  ant 
godliness.  Sometimes  they  have  to  go  at  6  a.  m.  to  catch  the  women  befor 
the  dew  rises  and  field  work  begins.  At  some  seasons  they  must  follov 
their  pupils  to  the  fields  to  hear  their  lessons.  Again,  the  women  are  » 
busy  all  day  that  lessons  can  only  be  learned  at  night*  Often  the  Bibl 
woman  has  to  walk  the  floor  with  a  fretful  baby,  while  the  mother  sits  ii 
the  light  to  see  the  letters  she  is  trying  to  learn.  Sometimes  the  BibL 
woman  stands  near  while  the  pupil  pounds  rice,  and  instruction  is  givei 
with  persistence  if  not  with  continuity.  The  entrance  of  husband,  father-in 
law  or  uncle  generally  puts  a  sudden  end  to  all  lessons,  not  necessarih 
because  he  objects,  but  because  Hindu  courtesy  demands  silence  on  her  par 
in  the  presence  of  those  particular  individuals. 

Hindu  courtesy  also  requires  that  she  should  not  mention  any  of  theii 
names,  and  hence  the  reading  is  often  very  lame  with  the  words  God,  son 
darkness,  blackness,  etc.,  all  omitted.  It  is  small  wonder  that  some  lean 
slowly.  It  is  a  marvel  that  they  are  willing  to  learn  at  all.  It  is  a  stil 
greater  marvel  that  they  bear  so  patiently  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  thei 
neighbors,  and  that  some  of  them  learn  so  quickly  and  so  well.  We  hav< 
known  several  women  to  learn  two  hundred  and  forty  answers  of  a  Christiai 
catechism  in  five  months,  beside  all  their  other  lessons.  One  woman  wa 
so  anxious  to  read  her  new  book,  "Angel's  Message," that  she  read  it  nearb 
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through,  unaided,  during  the  two  weeks  that  the  smallpox  goddess  required 
her  to  carry  her  sick  child  in  her  arms.  Often  we  are  surprised  at  the 
heroic  way  in  which  they  bear  persecution  for  Christ's  sake.  A  poor,  igno- 
rant, low-caste  woman  and  her  husband  heard  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and 
decided  to  become  Christians.  The  village  soothsayer  warned  them  that 
their  fathers'  gods  would  be  angry,  and  as  they  heeded  not,  their  infant  child 
suddenly  died.  Convinced  that  their  gods  would  punish  them  still  further 
if  they  persisted  in  being  Christians  they  went  back  to  idolatry.  A  few 
years  afterward,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Bible  woman,  the  woman  and  her 
eldest  daughter  began  to  learn  to  read.  So  meagre  was  her  vocabulary  at 
first tliat  the  simple  verse  ''  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  conveyed  noy 
idea  to  her  mind.  Devan  to  her  meant  a  man  of  the  Maravar  caste.  A7r- 
K^ff  had  to  be  changed  to  Irukkam,  Sinner  meant  nothing  to  her.  But  if 
e?er  one  was  taught  of  the  Spirit  that  woman  was.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  her  rapid  improvement  both  in  knowledge  and  in  appearance.  She 
was  troubled  with  no  doubts;  she  eagerly  accepted  each  new  truth,  and  in 
a  few  months  she  again  decided  to  be  a  Christian.  Her  husband  and  the 
^er-watchful  soothsayer  reminded  her  how  the  gods  had  killed  her  child 
when  she  formerly  attempted  to  leave  her  forefathers'  religion.  Her  reply 
was:  **Ha8  no  one  else's  child  ever  died?  Have  the  mothers  of  all  the 
l>abie8that  have  died  been  Christians?  I  do  not  believe  it  was  because  I 
was  a  Christian  that  my  baby  died."  Very  soon  her  only  cow  sickened  and 
died.  The  wise  old  soothsayer  was  at  hand  to  say,  ''  Did  I  not  tell  you  the 
gods  would  punish  you  if  you  do  not  leave  this  strange  religion  ?  "  For  just 
>  little  she  was  staggered,  then  she  rallied  ^nd  said:  '^My  cow  is  not  the 
only  one  that  ever  died  in  this  village.  It  is  not  the  gods  but  some  enemy 
^t  has  done  this.  Jesus  endured  greater  loss  than  this  for  my  sake,  I  will 
^dure  this  patiently  for  his  sake."  The  soothsayer  threatened  still  greater 
disasters.  A  caste  meeting  was  called  to  determine  what  could  be  done 
with  this  woman.  The  husband  attended  the  meeting  and  was  treated  to 
^me  rice  and  curry.  Before  he  reached  home  he  was  taken  violently  ill, 
>nd  in  three  days  he  died.  The  relatives  denounced  the  woman  as  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  death,  took  her  only  son  from  her,  and  entreated  her  to 
fetum  to  her  fathers'  gods  before  they  should  all  be  annihilated.  The  poor 
Woman  came  to  the  bungalow  and  poured  out  her  grief  with  evident  sin- 
cerity ;  but  still  her  faith  shone  brightly.  "  I  am  convinced  now  that  all 
these  thin^  are  happening  because  I  am  a  Christian.  It  is  not  the  gods, 
but  wicked  men.  What  can  I  do,  a  woman,  alone !  I  will  not  deny  m> 
Saviour,  but  you  roust  not  come  to  my  village,  and  I  must  not  come  to  the 
bui^Iow  for  some  time.    I  have  suffered  much,  but  it  is  nothing  when  I 
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tliink  what  Jesus  suffered  for  me.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  cruel  ine 
I  am  willing  to  do  the  same.  But  they  will  not  kill  me  until  the  ve 
one.  I  must  live  to  see  my  relatives  die,  one  by  one,  because  I  will  n< 
up  Jesus,"  she  said.  We  waited  a  month  and  then  sent  to  the  vill 
inquire  about  the  woman.  They  had  given  her  two  weeks  to  fast  and 
for  her  husband,  then  finding  her  mind  as  firmly  fixed  on  Christ  as 
they  had  sent  her  to  Burmah.  Poor,  ignorant,  degraded  woman  th 
was,  she  had  learned  her  lesson  better  than  some  of  us  have,  and  he 
shone  with  a  brightness  that  puts  ours  to  shame.  Her  case  illustrate 
difficult,  how  almost  impossible  it  is  for  these  women  to  come  out  pi 
and  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  This  accounts  for  an 
increasing  number  of  those  who  may  be  called  *^  Secret  Christians 
who  cannot  long  remain  secret,  for  their  lives  testify  for  Christ,  and  th 
called  by  their  neighbors  **  Bible  Folk."  Sometimes  their  books  are  t 
burned  before  their  faces,  ofltimes  they  are  beaten,  always  reviled, 
who  were  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  a  living  have  been  boy< 
If  tliey  made  cakes  all  were  forbidden  to  buy.  If  they  dyed  threads  al 
forbidden  to  give  them  work.  If  money  were  due  to  them  it  need  i 
paid,  for  they  are  counted  as  dead  as  long  as  they  worship  Jesus.  I 
do  not  urge  them  overmuch  to  make  such  a  public  profession  as  shall 
them  from  their  families,  but  trust  that  they  may  be  used  of  the  L' 
bring  new  light  and  life  to  their  dark  homes.  Some  of  us  are  hoping, 
ever,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  home  may  be  provided 
Tamil  country,  as  there  is  already  in  the  Telugu,  where  those  who  a 
out  by  the  Spirit  may  find  a  refuge  where  their  lives  will  be  safe,  an< 
may  receive  further  instruction. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM, 

BY  MRS.  C.  M.  LAMSOX. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  is  most  fascinating.  Born  after  th 
death  of  his  father,  growing  up  in  the  wild  desert  life  of  Arabia,  tendin 
flocks  through  boyhood  and  youth,  living  a  pure  and  ascetic  life  in  the  midi 
of  heathenism,  praying,  fasting,  longing  for  the  unseen  Divine,  and  ther 
late  in  life,  founding  by  the  power  of  his  own  personality  a  faith  whic 
swept  the  earth  like  wildfire,  no  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights  is  so  romantic  a 
his.  For  the  influence  of  this  one  man,  born  so  humbly,  has  grown  an 
strengthened  in  all  these  fourteen  centuries,  till  to-day  it  is  true  that  the  re 
ligion  he  founded,  "  the  faith  of  Islam,  is  the  strongest  organized  opponen 
of  Christianity."  The  Koran,  the  book  containing  the  revelations  made  t 
him,  is  to-day  believed  to  be  divine  by  more  people  than  is  any  other  book 
»  Its  dominion  extends  from  the  far  east  in  the  .Philippines  to  Sierra  Leone 
the  most  western  point  of  Africa,  and  from  the  snows  of  Russia  to  th 
jungles  of  tropical  Africa.  It  holds  sway  over  peoples  of  each  of  the  grea 
races,  Semitic,  Aryan,  Turanian.  It  holds  as  its  servant  the  one  literar 
language  of  the  Orient,  tlie  Arabic,  and  controls  the  commerce  of  Africa 
"  the  undeveloped  continent." 

In  our  thought  we  are  apt  to  identify  it  with  Turkey,  but  though  it  is  tru 
that  the  Sultan  of  that  empire  is  also  the  Caliph,  tlie  successor  of  Mohammed 
and  spiritual  head  of  his  believers,  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  Moslem 
are  under  his  temporal  sovereignty.  The  new  king  of  England  counts  mor 
than  twice  as  many  Mohammedan  subjects  as  the  Sultan,  more  than  aa 
other  ruler.  Russia  has  ten  millions,  China  has  thirty  millions,  France  tei 
millions  or  more,  and  smaller  nations  and  wandering  tribes  add  many  more 
How  glibly  we  count  over  the  millions  and  forget  that  we  are  speaking  c 
human  beings,  each  one  the  child  of  God  with  a  destiny  for  eternity  to  face 
Still  more  close  to  us,  we  have  in  the  Philippines,  as  fellow-citizens,  shal 
I  say, — at  least  they  are  for  the  present  our  responsibility, — several  millions  c 
these  brown  men  who  say  devoutly,  "There  is  no  God  but  one,  and  Mahomc 
is  his  prophet." 

While  it  is  true  that  politically  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  is  on  th 
decline,  and  that  the  Sultan  has  lost  much  territory  in  the  last  fiftv  years 
this  is  not  at  all  the  case  religiously.  There  has  been  a  great  revival  in  th 
past  few  years,  and  the  zeal  and  piety  of  believers  has  been  rekindled  to 
glowing  flame.  Islam  is  throwing  itself  with  all  its  forces  upon  the  lowe 
races  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia,  and  wherever  it  touches  heathenism 
is  sure  to  win.     There  are  to-day  eight  thousand  students  in  the  mosque  < 
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1  Azar  at  Cairo,  many  of  whom  will  go  as  missionaries  of  their  faith  ;  they, 
0,  have  "  student  volunteers."     They  have  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
ondon,  they  have  a  mosque  in  New  York,  perhaps  also  in  Boston.     Islam- 
^^^m  is  not  likely  to  die  of  itself. 

If  we  try  to  explain  its  marvelous  spread  we  find  that  it  conquered  by  the 
i^^vord  ;  "  Believe  or  die"  was  the  word.    But,  as  Carlyle  asks,  "  Where  did  it 
^«t  its  sword?"     The  missionaries  of  Islam  bring  to  heatiien  peoples,  sunk 
Lxi  idolatry  and  polytheism,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God ;    a  God  who 
i^  creator  and  governor  of  all,  who   is   merciful   and  compassionate.     He 
teaches  them  that  idols  must  be  given  up  ;  this  true  God  must  be  worshiped 
i^xi  spirit   only.    Men   must   be   kind   to   the  poor,  to  orphans,  even  to  all 
^  nimals,  because  all  life  is  the  gift  of  God.     The  book  he  brings  is  divine 
in  every  word   and  letter,  and  there  is  no  question  of  the   "inerrancy   of 
"t lie  Scriptures"  among  them,  since  they  hold  that  the  Koran  was  not  only 
^ven  by  God,  but  has  been,  in  all  its  copies,  preserved  by  him  from  error. 
-After  the   death  of  Mohammed   a  great  number  of  the  best  reciters  of  the 
Koran  were  slain  in  battle,  and  Omar  became  convinced  that  this  divine 
Tcvelation  must  be  preserved  in  some  safer  way  than  by  simply  human  memory. 
So  Zeid,  the  chief  amanuensis  of  the  Prophet,  was  commanded  to  collect 
tlie  fragments.     He  worked  diligently,  bringing  together  Snras  from  every 
<luarter,  gathering  them  "  from  palm-leaves,  stone  tablets,  the  breast-bones 
of  sheep  and  camels,  but  most  of  all  from  the  breasts  of  men."     Their  code 
oHaw  has  nine  commands  instead  of  ten,  as  Mohammed  thought  it  im- 
possible for  a  pastoral  people,  having  flocks  and  herds  to  care  for,  to  abstain 
*Wutely   from   work   on  any  day.     Much  of  the  book  is  borrowed  and 
adapted  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  much  relates  the  revelations  made  to 
Wohammed   personally.     It  has   passages  of  great   force  and   beauty,  but 
^'luch  is  obscure  and  confused,  both  in  language  and  thought.     It  has  about 
^'ghty-five   per  cent  as  many  words  as  our  New  Testament,  and  a  man's 
'^^erit  is  reckoned  largely  according  to  the  amount  of  the  Koran  which  he 
^an  recite. 

For  most  of  us  the  concrete  is  easier  to  realize  than  the  abstract,  and  it 
doubtless  aids  the  hold  of  this  religion  that  most  of  its  stress  is  laid  on  outer 
Conduct.  The  four  main  points  emphasized  are  almsgiving,  fasting,  prayer 
^nd  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  tithe  of  all  one's  property,  not  the 
income  merely,  is  held  to  belong  to  the  poor,  and  to  give  is  to  make  easy 
^ne's  way  to  Paradise. 

There  are  various  rules  and  days  of  fasting  prescribed,  but  the  one  great 
fast  is  that  of  Ramazan,  when  for  a  whole  month  not  one  of  the  faithful  may 
^ke  any  particle  of  any  food  or  drink  into  the  mouth  ftora  ^vrftxvsifc — ^lxc>tc^ 
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(lie  time  when  one  can  distinguisii  a  blnck  hair  from  a  white  one — to  sunset. 
They  muBt  not  swnllow  their  own  saliva,  nor  inhale  perfumes,  nor  smoke 
tobacco.  This  last  is  the  hardest  privation  of  all,  as,  all  intoxicants  being 
prohibited,  they  aie  greatly  addicted  to  the  weed.  The  wealthy  soften  the 
ors  of  the  month  by  feusling  and  reveling  all  night  and  sleeping  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  but  to  tlie  working  classes  it  is  a  severe  discipline; 
especially  as  their  year  being  arranged  by  the  lunar  cycle,  Ramazan  some- 
times comes  when  the  days  are  longest.  It  is  for  the  most  part  kept  faith- 
fully, any  failure  being  held  a  civil  as  well  as  religious  offense.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  tables  spread  in  the  poorer  streets  with  people  all 
ready  to  break  their  long  f;ist  at  the  very  instant  when  the  boom  of  the 
cannon  shall  tell  that  the  sun  has  set. 

The  prayers  are  to  be  preceded  always  by  ablutions  of  face,  hands,  arms 
In  the  elbows,  and  feet  and  ankles.  They  consist  mostly  of  adoration  rather 
tlian  petition,  and  are  to  be  said  five  times  daily.  The  faithful  prefer  to 
pray  in  the  mosques  which  are  always  open,  but  they  never  neglect  the 
muezzin's  call,  wherever  they  may  be  or  however  occupied,  and  though 
doubtless  much  is  merely  a  vain  repetition,  yet  one  cannot  doubt  in  seeing 
some  devout  face  that  from  many  a  heart  goes  up  a  prayer  that  is  real  and 
acceptable  to  the  Father  of  us  all. 
The  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  the  height  of  every  Moslem's  earthly 
I  unbidon,  and  is  the  event  of  Ids  lifetime.  This  journey,  bringing  together, 
as  it  does,  those  whose  homes  arc  widely  scattered,  has^  great  influence  in 
"elding  into  one  whole  men  greiitly  varying  in  racial  characteristics.  As 
ii  is,  there  are  more  than  seventy  sects,  bitterly  jarring  among  themselves, 
}«  presenting  one  front  to  all  outsiders. 

One  cannot  deny  the  high  principles  of  this  faith,  nor  that  it  has  produced 
raaay  men  of  spotless  life  and  aident  devotion,  and  we  must  honor  their 
fidelity  to  the  religion  into  wliicli  they  were  born.  We  all  would  join  in 
flit  "  Lord's  prayer  of  the  Moskins,"  the  gem  of  the  Koran  :  "  In  the  name 
"f  God,  the  compassionate  Comprissioner,  the  Sovereign  of  the  day  of  judg- 
Went,  Thee  do  we  worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us  in 
"le  right  way;  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been  gracious,  in 
'*liom  there  is  no  wrath,  and  who  go  not  astray." 

Yet  while  giving  ail  credit  for  the  truth  which  it  embodies,  one  must  feel 
"lost  pitifully  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  It  can  tell  us  little 
of  the  love  of  God.  and  knows  nothing  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
iirought  to  men  by  his  dear  Son,  Jesus  the  Christ.  A  recent  traveler  says: 
"Its  central  idea  as  elaborated  to-day  is  that  of  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  utiiverse  as  a  merciless  tynmt,  ruling  after  the  capntt  o?  a  ^aJilftotAefta. 
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will,  breaking  the  clay  of  humanity  into  pieces,  throwing  one  to  the  righti 
saying,  'These  into  heaven,  ant!  I  cnre  not;'  the  other  to  the  left,  sayingj 
'These  into  hell,  and  I  care  not.'"  The  only  heaven  it  can  promise  is 
purely  sensual,  and  this  is  open  to  all  '•  believers,"  however  cruel  or  corrupt 
their  lives  may  be. 

Polygamy  is  allowed,  divorce  is  easy^  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
womanhood  is  degraded.  "Women  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  mosques; 
they  have  no  souls,"  said  our  dragoman  in  Cairo.  No  one  can  see  the  face* 
of  these  women — usually  hardly  more  than  animal,  but  sometimes  haunt- 
ingly  pathetic — without  a  great  longing  to  share  with  them  our  gospel  of 
blessing  and  hope. 

Slavery  is  not  only  allowed,  but  seems  to  be  approved,  mostly  in  a  mild 
form  as  far  as  domestic  servitude-  is  concerned,  a  slave  being  usually  well 
treated  and  able  to  rise  to  high  power  if  he  have  the  capacity.  But  all  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade  are  under  its  protection,  and  such  cruelties  as  can- 
not be  told  nor  imagined  go  on  with  no  protest.  They  have  no  sense  of  the 
vnluc  of  man  as  man.  To  them  humanity  is  divided  into  Believers  and 
Blasphemers,  and  the  duty  of  Believers  is  to  subjugate  or  exterminate  the 
Blasphemers.  Says  Dr.  Dwiglit :  "  A  long  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaint- 
ance has  given  me  admiration  and  respect  for  many  Mohammedans  as  friends. 
Many  of  their  finest  qualities  may  be  traced  to  the  teachings  of  their  religion, 
yet  ihey  cannot  set  aside  permanently  the  fact  that  God  has  commanded  them 
to  subjugate  or  exterminate  all  who  refuse  to  believe  in  Mohammed.  This 
divine  command  shapes  their  conduct  toward  aliens  even  when  they  them- 
selves would  like  to  forget  it.  The  principle  that  the  non-Mohammedan  is 
aa  enemy,  to  be  subjiigflted  or  killed  for  the  glory  of  God,  is  the  axiom  of 
faitb  which  underlies  tiie  whole  chapter,"  We  saw  this  command  carried 
out  in  Armenia  in  1S95.  Wo  are  likely  to  see  it  carried  out  again  when 
lime  and  place  seem  fitting. 

Now,  what  is  our  duty,  as  Christian  women,  toward  this  greatest  of  all 
obstncles  which  hinders  the  spread  of  our  gospel?  First,  since  it  is  much 
easier  to  convert  one  from  heathenism  than  from  Mohammedanism,  it  will 
be  strategic  to /re-vent,  literally,  their  missionaries,  and  hasten  to  carry  the 
message  to  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth  before  they  are  captured  by  the  clutch 
iif  this  strong  half  faith. 

Again,  we  must  see  to  it  that  at  every  point  of  contact,  politically  and 
^^cially,  a  real  Christlike  Christianity  is  shown  to  them.  To  quote  again  from 
Dr.  Dwight:  "  The  Mohammedan  is  a  reasonable  being,  not  psychologically 
different  from  other  men,  with  like  c:ipacity  for  the  finer  feelings.  The  ordi- 
nary Moslem  really  believes  that  the  non-Moslem  wor\d  ft>\t%te  tot  \\\^\ivwa&^ 
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knowing  neither  righteousness,  justice  nor  mercy.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
when  he  discovers  in  a  non-Mohammedan  friend  a  true  man,  sober,  temper- 
ate, pure  in  morality,  and  just  and  chivalrous  in  the  treatment  of  others,  he 
is  astounded  beyond  measure,  and  tends  to  become  a  sincere  and  trusty 
friend."  Therefore,  we  must  show  them  that  to  be  Christian  means  to  be 
such  men  and  women  as  will  command  their  esteem.  The  sight  of  a  Chris- 
tian home  is  wonderfully  effective,  with  its  glimpse  of  the  power  of  true 
womanhood,  and  with  the  irresistible  influence  of  devoted  lives.  The  medi- 
cal missionary  reaches  all  grades  of  society,  and  lives  the  gospel  which  they 
soon  feel  they  need. 

We  must  multiply  and  strengthen  all  Christian  schools  and  colleges. 
These  pupils  scatter  to  be  centers  of  light  in  dark  places,  and  their  influence 
is  beyond  reckoning.  We  must  disseminate  widely  religious  literature, 
most  of  all  the  Bible  in  Arabic.  The  Word  of  God  brings  life  and  light  to 
them  as  to  us,  and  many  hearts  are  eager  and  glad  to  read  its  truth.  Mo- 
hammed honored  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  his  followers  do  not 
fear  to  allow  their  spread.  Indeed,  one  old  Koordish  chief  said,  ^' Why  do 
not  the  missionaries  bind  up  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  together,  that  so  we 
may  have  the  complete  revelation  ?  " 

The  winning  of  these  millions  to  Christianity  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking which  calls  for  keenest  minds  and  most  consecrated  hearts.  Yet 
when  Christians  really  set  themselves  to  the  task  we  shall  succeed,  for  truth 
will  banish  error,  and  love  will  conquer  sin. 


TURKEY. 

THE   RELIGIOUS  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN   COLLEGE 

FOR   GIRLS   AT   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BY   MISS   GWEN   GRIFFITHS,    PROFESSOR   IN   THE   COLLEGE. 

The  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople  numbers,  including 
the  Preparatory  Department,  one  hundred  students,  about  half  of  whoiTi 
board  in  the  college.  Many  of  the  boarders  are  from  such  distant  points  as 
Mecca  and  Athens,  Trebizond  in  the  Interior,  Phillipopolis  and  Sophia  \^ 
Bulgaria,  and  Batoum  and  Tiflis  in  Russia,  although  a  larg^  proportion 
come  from  the  Bosphorus  villages  which  form  a  real  part  of  Constantinople- 
Thus  the  school  is  made  up  of  many  different  elements.  Probably  nowhere 
else  than  in  Constantinople  could  one  find  an  institution  made  up  of  such 
diverse  religions,  and  thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principles  of  religious 
instruction  worked  out  here  must  have  a  high  significance. 
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While  an  enumeration  of  the  special  religious  services  of  any  community 
gives  but  little  idea,  perhaps,  of  its  real  religious  life,  still  a  certain  estimate 
may  be  made  from  a  knowledge  of  even  this  formal  expression  of  that  life. 
Each  day  the  college  inmates  gather  in  Batton  Hall  for  evening  and  morning 
prayers.  The  chapel  exercises  conducted  each  morning  by  Dr.  Patrick, 
president  of  the  college,  consist  of  a  chant  by  the  choir,  a  reading  from  the 
Bible,  often  with  some  well-chosen  remarks,  a  prayer  closed  by  the  chanting 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  hymn  in-  which  all  join.  The  girls  of  the 
college  remain  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  this  is  Miss  Patrick's  time  for 
intimate  little  talks  with  them  about  matters  pertaining  to  college  life  and 
spirit,  as  well  as  more  personal  matters.  The  chapel  exercises  in  the  evening 
are  conducted  by  the  professors  in  rotation  a  week  at  a  time,  and  are  rather 
simpler  than  the  morning  service.  The  eighty  or  ninety  girls  who  board  in 
the  buildings  are  divided  up,  more  or  less  by  classes,  into  six  groups  for  their 
Sunday  Bible  work.  These  classes  meet  Sunday  mornings,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  professors.  We  find  the  girls  religiously  inclined,  and  quite 
willing  to  discuss  the  ethical  questions  raised.  When  Miss  Fensham,  the 
dean  of  the  college,  who  is  now  completing  her  theological  course  in 
Chicago,  is  in  her  place  a  systematic  course  of  week  day  Bible  study  is  pursued. 
Thus  the  Sunday  work  answers  very  largely  to  the  ordinary  Sunday-school 
work  in  America,  although  it  differs  in  that  each  teacher  chooses  the  line  of 
lessons  which  seems  best  adapted  to  her  class. 

At  half-past  eleven  each  Sunday  the  whole  resident  body  of  teachers  and 
students  assembles  in  Barton  Hall  for  the  church  service  of  the  week,  which. 
Conducted  by  different  ministers  in  the  city,  offers  us  good  music  by  our 
choir  of  g^rls,  and  usually  a  really  excellent  sermon.     There  is  in  the  college 
a  student  Christian  Association,  organized  much  as  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  at  home.     The  pledge  required  of  the  members  is  similar  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge.     The  Lookout  Committee  invites  a  girl  to  be- 
come a  member  when,  in  their  opinion,  she  is  showing  by  her  daily  life  that 
she  has  an  earnest  desire  to  do  right.     This  prevents  many  of  the  younger 
^rls  from  joining  for  a  trivial  purpose.     Such  an  arrangement  is  necessary 
5imong  a  people  whose  ideas  of  religion   lean   toward   the  aasthetic  rather 
than  the  practical.     Sunday  evenings  tiie  Christian  Association  holds  a  prayer 
tmeeting  attended  by  all  of  the  students  in  the  buildings,  and  conducted  some- 
times by  the  girls  themselves  and  sometimes  by  an  older  person.     The  girls 
take  part  voluntarily,  both  speaking  and  leading  in  prayer.     Once  a  month 
these  meetings  become  missionary  meetings.     The  funds  for  missionary  pur- 
poses are  the  results  of  a  plan  of  systematic  giving  on  the  part  of  the  girls, 
and  of  a  bazaar  they  give  once  a  year  just  before   Christmas.     The  mis- 
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sionary  work  consists  in  supporting  some  Armenian  orphans  iii  school  in 
the  Interior,  sewing  for  boxes  for  orphanages,  and  sending  flowers  from  our 
beautiful  gardens  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  Besides  the  daily  chapel 
services,  and  the  Sunday  services  mentioned,  the  faculty  have  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  Sunday  afternoons  ;  a  group  of  girls  from  the  Christian  Association 
come  together  in  the  parlor  each  Monday  evening  for  a  short,  purely  devo- 
tional service ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  day  scholars  may  attend.  Dr.  Patrick 
has  a.  large  and  enthusiastic  prayer  meeting  upon  which  the  attendance  is 
purely  voluntary.     This  completes  the  list  of  set  religious  exercises. 

The  students  who  live  in  ihe  college  are  apportioned  to  the  different 
teachers  as  wards  or  daughters.  Each  teacher  is  expected  to  look  after  the 
personal  need  of  her  wards, — physical,  mental  and  moral, — and  to  be  their 
especial  adviser  and  friend.  The  girls'  needs  are  many.  Some  of  them 
need  instruction  even  in  habits  of  personal  neatness.  They  lack  the  ability 
to  think  clearly  and  to  reason  <]uickly,  which  comes  as  a  heritage  to  most 
children  in  countries  where  education  is  an  older  institution  than  it  is  here. 
They  lack  imagination  in  originating  games  and  amusements,  as  well  as  the 
vigor  and  energy  necessary  to  carry  the  games  through,  so  that  they  have 
even  to  be  taught  to  play.  The  great  differences  in  the  abilities  of  the  ad- 
vanced classes  and  the  younger  ones,  however,  serves  to  convince  a  new- 
comer that  this  college  is  doiiij;  a  very  noble  and  much-needed  work.  The 
girls  of  the  higher  clnsses  art;  neat,  self-possessed  ladies.  Religiously,  the 
Bchool  stands  for  the  highest  ideals,  so  that  J  am  sure  that  each  earnest  girl 
who  goes  out  from  this  college  must  carry  with  her  a  force  that  shall  act  as 
a  leaven  of  irresistible  power  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of  her  own  faith. 

To  understand  the  value  and  usefulness  of  any  mode  of  religious  life  for 
a  certain  set  of  people,  one  should  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  preju- 
dices and  habits  of  thtisi.*  people  themselves  and  of  their  forefathers.  In 
Constantinople  one  cannot  escape  gaining  some  knowledge  of  early  Church 
history,  since  he  is  here  surrounded  by  many  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
early  Church,  maintaining  their  worship  very  much  in  the  forms  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  centuries.  In  all  of  ihc  Christian  churches  of  tiie  Orient,  the  service 
is  in  the  ancient  language  of  its  people,  which  is  understood,  of  course,  only 
by  educated  persons.  The  service  seems  crude  and  unattractive  to  the 
Western  mind,  while  the  music  in  some  cluirches  seems  wholly  discordant, 
the  harsh  male  voices  being  accompanied  by  clanging  cymbals.  Yet  no 
doubt  the  service  in  some  way  awakens  a  response  in  the  people  and  satis* 
fies  them,  since  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  their  own  national  ideals.  Our  young 
Armenian  teacher,  who  has  spent  her  life  in  Protestant  schools,  and  who  is 
«n  earnest  Christian,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  coWe^t  C\\\\iiC\»\\  ^^s«*- 
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ciflUon,  said  !n  this  connection :  "  The  Protestant  services  are  very  cold. 
They  instruct  us  and  appeal  to  our  minds,  yet  they  do  not  express  tlie 
worship  that  ours  do,  for  our  service  appeals  directly  to  ttie  heart."  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  Eastern  forms  and  ceremonies  must  express  the  tem- 
perament and  nature  of  the  people.     Moreover,  in  some  cases,  the  Church 


is  the  nation,  the  Patriarch  being  the  only  national  representative  at  the 
Porte ;  and  in  others,  Cliurch  and  State  are  so  closely  related  that  national 
festivals  are  celebrated  by  church  ceremonials,  and  church  festivals  by  secu- 
lnr  and  military  ceremonials.     It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  appreciate 
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that  a  person's  loyalty  to  bis  country  can  he  so  entangled  with  his  loyalty 
to  his  Church  as  Co  make  thein  inseparable.  This  absohite  unity  of  Church 
and  State  makes  these  churclies  well-nigh  impregnable.  A  person  who 
leaves  his  church  is  practically  an  outcast  from  his  people,  and  for  this 
reason  he  can  have  but  little  influence  among  them.  In  theology  the  East- 
ern Church  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  Protestants  of  perhaps  a  century 
ago,  although  in  forms  and  ceremonials  the  difference  is  great.  These 
Orientals  have  a  tendency  to  worship  the  Bible  rather  than  to  study  it,  and 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  translate  their  religion  into  living.  We  should 
not  enjoy  their  highly  wrought  services,  but  if  it  ministers  to  their  innate 
love  of  ceremony  and  symbolism,  and  thus  seems  more  worF^hipful  and  full 
of  praise  Co  God,  it  is  a  good  to  them  and  not  an  evil. 

In  America  our  coUegL-s  are  open  to  persons  of  ^1!  Protestant  denom- 
inations, to  Catholic,  Jew  or  Agnostic,  and  any  one  of  these  may  expect  to 
find  religious  liberty  and  bj-otherly  tolerance.  A  broader  religious  tolerance 
IK  asked  of  us  here,  and  yet  added  to  this  is  the  imperative  necessity  of  giving 
a  religious  training  wliicli  shall  be  positive  and  deep  and  strong.  That 
President  Patrick  h.is  fomul  the  way  no  one  who  spends  many  weeks  here 
can  doubt.  Here  aie  girls  divided  by  strong  race  prejudice  and  by  religions 
differing  from  each  other  far  more  widely  than  do  the  Congregational 
and  Catholic  churches,  Jiving  together  in  the  intimate  daily  intercourse  which 
i  boarding  school  imposes,  yet  in  marked  harmony  and  happiness.  They 
have  their  prayer  meetings  and  their  missionary  meetings  together  in  peace 
and  concord.  They  study  their  Bibles  together,  ancl  enjoy  the  free  ethical 
discussions  which  is  encouraged  in  the  Bible  classes,  and  yet  no  antag- 
onism is  aroused,  no  wiisteful  theological  discussions  or  animosities  are 
started.  While  it  would  he  hard  to  explain  the  cause,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
that  a  distinct  atmosphere  has  been  cieated  here,  in  which  such  barren  con- 
tentions could  not  thrive. 


A  FRIEND  went  one  morning  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  house,  and  found  him 
with  a  great  bundle  of  letters  lying  before  him,  bowed  over  it  in  prayer. 
The  friend  retired,  and  came  back  in  a  short  time  and  said,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  intruding  upon  your  private  devotions,"  Sir  Robert  said  :  "No ; 
those  were  my  public  devotions.  I  was  just  giving  the  affairs  of  state  into 
the  hands  of  God,  for  I  could  not  manage  them."  Try  trusting  the  living 
God  with  your  letter  bag  or  your  housekeeping. — /f.   W.  Webb-Peploe. 


-  To  give  light  Ui  them  that  sit  in  darKoe&s 


TURKEY. 
THE   SELF-GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION  IN   CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE COLLEGE. 

BY   MISS   F.    A-    FENSHAM. 

"  The  College  expects  every  girl  to  do  her  duty,"  is  the  motto  chosen  by 
the  self-governing  association  of  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  subject  of  discipline  in  educational  institutions  has  been  for 
years  one  of  serious  thought  and  debate.  The  methods  of  severe  correction 
and  innumerable  rules,  held  to  be  indisptiisnble  by  our  forefathers,  have 
given  way  to  new  and  more  attractive  ways  of  securing  the  comfort  of  a 
community  of  students  who,  because  of  their  close  relations,  must  give  heed 
to  respect  for  one  another's  interests.  The  object  of  order  in  any  college  is 
to  insure  an  unselfish  thoughtfulness  in  community  life. 

As  long  as  measures  were  imposed  by  those  in  authority,  the  relation  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught  differed  little  in  principle  from  that  of  a  child  in 
the  kindergaiten  to  its  teacher,  and  in  fact  in  the  modern  kindei^rten  au- 
thority is  veiled.  Something  else  was  needed  for  men  and  women  who  had 
pa.ssed  beyond  the  stage  of  personal  correction,  and  had  yet  not  reached  that 
of  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  comfort  of  others.  In  the  introduction, 
therefore,  of  the  self-governing  system  an  ideal  has  been  reached  which  had 
long  been  held  unattainable,  and  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  student 
body,  just  where  it  belonged,  to  provide  for  such  order  in  college  as  the  good 
of  all  demanded. 


r. 


Eight    years'  trial  of  the    system 
proven  effective  in  developing  womai 


SELF-GOVERNMENT    IN   THE   COLLEGE. 
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In  the  college  at  Constantinople  have 
ly  dignity  and  self-control  on  the  pait 
of  the  students  far  beyond  that  attained 
under  the  older  system  of  surveillance. 
Each  student  now  feels  herself  person- 
nlly  responsible  for  the  general  order 
of  the  college,  and  this  consciousness 
^oes  far  toward  making  her  watchfid 
of  her  own  movements.  Another 
valuable  effect  of  the  system  is  that  of 
establishing  a  relation  between  a 
teacher  and  student  wholly  free  from 
the  defects  of  espionage. 

Tlie  self-governing    association  of 
tlie  college  was  established  in  1893. 


The  students  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  framing  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were 
snbmitted  to  the  faculty  for  approval. 
Every  change  in  the  by-laws  secures 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  befoje  it 
goes  into  effect.  The  officers  of  the 
society  are  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  an  executive  board  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  and  eight 
proctors  in  charge  of  the  various  dor- 
mkories.     The  election  of  officers  for  ' 
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the  ensuing  year  takes  place  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  list  of  officer) 
is  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  confirmation.  The  by-laws  cover  such  regula- 
tions as  are  needed  for  orderly  coo- 
duct  in  the  library,  dining  hall,  dor- 
mitories and  grounds,  as  well  » 
promptitude  in  fulfilling  coHege 
duties.  If  a  professor  or  instructor 
notices  a  matter  which  needs  correc- 
tion she  reports  it  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society,  and  thit 
body  deals  with  the  offender.  Objec- 
tion may  be  made  that  much  good  i> 
lost  here  in  the  value  of  a  word  of 
advice  from  the  teacher.  This  is  not 
vulid,  for  a  teacher  is  free  to  give  her 


1898-99. 

advice  in  any  case,  but  will  do  so 
ratlicrfrom  the  standpoint  of  friendly 
interest  than  from  that  of  authority. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
student  body  in  the  college  at  Con- 
stantinople makes  the  association  an 
especially  interesting  one.  There  is 
the  Bulgarian  girl  who  may  represent 
the  family  of  an  honored  ecclesiastic; 
the  Greek  girl  whose  ancestors  have 
been  renowned  ;  the  Armenian  with 
the  keen,  bright  mind  of  her  race  ;  the 
English  girl  with  her  careful  home 
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tnuning ;  the  teacher  who  has  come  from  one  of  the  schools  of  the  interior  to 
complete  her  studies ;  the  Italian  girl  whose  parents  have  drifted  to  Russia, 
but  bold  to  their  allegiance  to  Italy.  One  might  look  for  national  jealousies 
to  spring  up  here,  but  there  is  little  of  such  feeling,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tbt  the  presidents  chosen  by  tlie  students  have  been  in  turn  Greek,  Bulga- 
run,  Armenian,  English,  etc.,  regardless  of  nationality. 

Once  a  month  a  business  meeting  is  held,  and  at  this  meeting  additional 
matters  relative  to  general  conduct  are  discussed.  It  requires  no  little  self- 
control  to  administer  the  duties  which  fall  to  each  office,  and  there  is  possi- 
bility of  friction  and  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  each  officer,  yet  from  year 
to  year  the  difficulties  are  being  met  and  overcome  by  the  members ;  the 
society  is  commanding  a  deeper  respect  from  the  faculty  and  instructors,  and 
the  students  are  developing  into  self-controlled  women  of  executive  power, 
who  carry  into  their  respective  spheres  of  life  the  results  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  educating  influences  of  college  life. 


♦•< 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 
CONCERNING   PROGRAMMES. 

Thb  most  essential  features  of  all  programmes  are  preparation  and  fore- 
Aought;  the  success  of  any  meeting  and  the  result  of  a  year's  work  being 
alike  proportionate  to  the  care  and  skill  expended  in  planning  and  execution. 
If  a  leader  desires  only  to  fill  an  hour  and  so  call  her  duty  done,  she  may 
;. .hastily  sketch  her  programme  while  the  audience  is  gathering,  depending 
I  upon  them  for  material,  and  if  it  fail  present  the  question.  What  shall  we 
kave  for  our  next  meeting?  wasting  in  discussion  the  time  that  should  be 
r  qpent  in  having.  But  if  the  object  is  to  gain  that  knowledge  upon  which 
gtaaiam  interest  must  be  based,  the  value  of  the  few  short  hours  we  give  to 
'ifniy  will  be  realized,  and  each  be  planned  to  give  a  definite  increase  to  our 

and  purpose, 
ieties  solve  the  problem  by  using  the  admirable  programmes  pro- 
niiiiKJi^.Onr  Board  ;  others  with  the  reputation  of  most  interesting  meetings 
pte|NMr  tiMf  own.  One  junior  auxiliary  appoints  a  committee,  which  during 
the  sonamer  arranges  and  prints  subjects  and  leaders  for  each  month  of  the 
enmng  year;  giving  a  comprehensive  outline  of  one  field  or  glimpses  of 
aewsraly  with  references  for  individual  study.  In  another  the  officers  consti- 
tute a  programme  committee,  meeting  regularly  to  consider  their  work  and 
die  topics  to  be  presented  the  next  month.  The  secretary  then  neographs 
this  programme  and  distributes  it  a  week  before  the  meeting.  She  also  sees 
that  speakers  thoroughly  understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  have 
ample  time  for  preparation.    We  give  one  of  these  programmes : — 
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Foreign    missionary   meeting.      In   the   church   parlors,   Feb.    9,    190 1 
Leader,  Miss  Blank. 
Subject :  Japan. 
Devotional  exercises. 
Reading :  Position  of  Women  in  Japan. 
Paper:  Life  of  Joseph  Neesi  ma. 
Reading  :  Glimpses  of  Home  Life  in  Japan. 
Talk  :  The  Japanese  Problem. 
Influence  of  Christian  Missions  in  Japan. 
Questions  and  answers. 
Offering. 
Social  hour  in  charge  of  the  tea  committee. 

To  secure  the  desired  effect  of  any  programme  the  time  limit  should  be 
closely  observed  by  all  participants,  and  they  must  be  chosen  according  to 
ability ;  bearing  in  mind  that  a  story,  a  poem  or  a  song  may  add  as  true 
value  to  a  missionary  hour  as  the  clever  essay.  Draw  upon  all  the  talents 
at  hand,  for  what  one  does  often  goes  deeper  than  what  one  hears,  and  the 
girl  who  prepares  a  part  is  not  the  one  who  is  kept  by  the  weather  or  some 
other  engagement  from  the  meeting.  That  missionary  programme  is  suc- 
cessful ^hich  uses  the  working  material  at  hand,  and  the  members  of  a  so- 
ciety to  bring  their  lives  into  deeper  sympathy  and  closer  relations  with  the 
work  for  which  we  exist. 


■♦•• 


Srmps  ixom  om  Wiaxh 


■»•< 


Contributions  for         Again    we   are   obliged   to   report  a   falling  off  in 
THE  Month.  monthly  receipts,  the  amount  being  $721.84  less  than 

for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  decrease  for  the  eight  months  for  the 
year  is  now  $3,534.86.  The  hope  expressed  with  the  last  report  of  serious 
falling  off  that  it  was  only  an  ordinary  fluctuation  has  not  been  realized. 
We  are  very  near  the  point  of  alarm  for  our  treasury.  It  is  still  possible 
that  a  not  unusual  fluctuation  will  bring  up  the  amount  for  another  month, 
but  the  uncertainty  should  spur  us  on  to  every  possible  effort  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  We  trust  each  one  of  our  workers  will  ask  herself 
prayerfully  and  earnestly  what  more  she  can  do  in  her  own  particular  field 
to  ward  off  the  disaster  that  would  come  to  our  Board  from  a  depleted  . 
treasury. 

A  Light  set  As  we  take  up  the  study  of  Mohammedanism  in  our 
UPON  A  Hill.  August  meetings,  it  is  a  pleasure  to-  give  our  readers  a 
description   of   the   religious  lifs  of  our  American  College  for  Girls  in 
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Constantinople,  by  Miss  Gwen  Griffitlis.  Such  an  institution  is  «  great 
boon  to  the  girls  of  many  natiunalities  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction' 
to  know  that  his  majesty  the  Sultan  so  far  appreciates  its  beneficent  work 
as  to  confer  upon  it  the  Irade  which  brings  it  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  government. 

SiMi-AmtvAi,  Mbbtdio         The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  3oard  was  held 
OS  THB  Board.  in  Union  Church,   South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  May 

Z2d.  The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was  "  The  Importance  of  Education 
in  Foreign  Missionary  Work."  Tlie  consideration  of  the  subject  began 
where  it  ^ould  begin,  with  ourselves,  in  a  most  happy  address  by  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Clark  on  the  Knowledge  of  Missions  in  the  Home  Church.  That  her 
address  hit  the  mark  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  veiy  many  of  the  audience, 
including  some  of  the  best  missionary  workers,  discovered  that  their  knowl- 
edge was  decidedly  vague  in  some  particulars.  This  was  followed  by  an 
animated  discussion  on  the  plan  for  united  study  of  missions,  to  be  adopted 
by  Woman's  Boards  of  different  denominations  in  Great  Britain,  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  closing  address  of  the  morning,  by  Dr.  Pauline 
Root,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Work  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
among  student  classes  in  mission  lands.  The  afternoon  session  was  given  to 
the  educational  work  of  the  Board  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  The 
addresses  were  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Kindergarten  on  Mission  Work," 
by  Miss  F,  E.  Burrage,  Cesarea,  Turkey ;  "  The  Beginning  of  a  Boarding 
School,"  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  Cheney,  of  Canton,  China;  "The  Boarding 
School :  lU  Effect  on  the  Individual  Pupil  and  on  the  Community,"  by 
Miss  Mary  Florence  Denton,  of  Kyoto,  Japan ;  and  "  The  American  College 
for  Girls  in  Constantinople,"  by  Miss  Florence  A.  Fensharn,  dean  of  the 
college.  The  perfect  surroundings  of  the  meeting,  the'  beautiful  summer 
day,  with  its  vivid  green  and  blossoming  trees  and  flowers,  the  cordial  wel- 
come and  unfiling  attention  of  members  of  the  two  churches,  combined  to 
make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Tn  DiPUTATioK         If  all    has  gone  well  the  deputation  to  India  are  just 
TO  India.  about  beginning,  June  lOth,  their  labors  with  the  Jaffna 

Mission  in  Ceylon.  The  latest  word  received  was  just  as  they  were  embark- 
ing for  Ceylon  at  Marseilles.  All  were  well  and  anticipations  brigirt. 
Missionary  We  have  been  privileged  to  welcome  home  the  past  month 
pRRsoNALs.  Miss  Fidilia  Phelps  of  Inanda  Seminary,  South  Africa,  who 
has  come  to  this  couiiliv  for  a  well-earned  rest.  Two  new  missionaries  Jiave 
been  appointed  hy  our  iioard.  Miss  Caroline  M.  Frost  for  the  Zulu  Mission, 
Miss  Frost  is  now  at  work  in  Umzumbe,  having  gone  there  last   autumn 
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from  one  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke    schools   in   South   Africa,  where    she   ha 
been  teaching  for  several  years.      Mrs.    Alice   Gordon   Gulick   sailed    fo 
Biarritz,  France,  May  22d.     It  is  a  great   satisfaction   to  know  that  ther 
is  reason  to  believe  that  her  heroic  effort  for  securing  $125,000  for  a  build- 
ing for  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  will  soon  be  crowned 
with  success.     About  $75,000  are  already  raised,  so  that  she  will  be  justified 
in  making  her  plans  for  the  school.     It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  our  Board  that  the  pressure  of  other  work  an 
our  limitations  as  to  funds  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  undertake  t 
raise  the  large  sum  necessary,  but  she  has  our  hearty  sympathy  in  her  efforts. 
The  Institute  has  been  the  child  of  our  love  and  prayers  and  gifls  for  man 
years,  and  its  prosperity  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  us  all. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

PROM   MISS   LAURA   M.    MELLBN,    UMZUMBB,    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  July  the  Mission  located  me  at  Umzumbe,  t(^ 
assist  in  the  girls'  school.     This  station  is  literally  surrounded  and  shut  in 
by  hills,  which  appear  to  rise  in  terraces  from  the  central  hill  upon  whiclx 
the  mission  houses  are  built.     Scattered  over  these  hills  are  the  homes  of  the 
natives,  mostly  upright  houses, — very  few  kraals  are  in  sight ;    one  must 
climb  the  higher  hills  to  discover  them  outside  this  oasis,  sending  out  its 
*'  living  waters"  for  miles  around.     To  the  west  the  view  is  magnificent; 
the  hills  rise  to  precipitous  mountains,  ever  changing  in  color.     The  Um- 
zumbe River  runs*  through  a  gorge  in  these  mountains,  winds  down  at  right 
angles  toward   the  buildings,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  below  the  steep 
clifTs  at  the  back  of  the  house,  swerves  around  the  hill,  takes  another  turn, 
and  winds  its  way  through  the  valleys  to  the  sea. 

The  contrast  between  Christian  and  heathen  here  is  striking ;  the  degra- 
dation seems  greater  than  on  the  north  coast.  The  animal  expression  of 
countenance  is  heightened  by  hideous  color  patches,  and  with  the  women  by 
hair  besmeared  with  red  clay  and  soot  and  hanging  over  the  eyebrows,  and 
garments  scant  and  filthy.  In  almost  every  case  there  is  little  sign  of  ambition 
beyond  that  of  gratifying  physical  neieds  and  desires,  but  their  minds  are 
filled  with  superstition  and  oflen  with  cunning  devices  to  outwit  others,  if 
not  with  plans  for  revenge  on  enemies  real  or  imaginary  ;  for  to  them  almost 
every  disease  is  the  result  of  poisoning  by  an  enemy. 

Mark  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Christian  natives, — ^the  light  of  salva- 
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on  shining  through  the  eye,  the  clear  forehead,  body  clothed  in  neat  gar- 
lentSy  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  changed,  God's  Word  read  with  eager- 
ess,  daily  prayer,  love  for  the  neighbor  instilled  in  place  of  hatred. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  the  fruits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgman's  labors 
pon  this  station,  and  to  realize  in  a  measure  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
Ve  marvel  at  results  obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  Here  is  a  church  estab- 
shed  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  three, — a  good  brick  and  iron 
uilding  which  the  congregation  has  outgrown  and  is  now  planning  to  en- 
irge ;  a  pastor  taught  and  trained  from  boyhood,  whose  own  testimony, 
iven  in  a  sermon  to  his  people  the  other  day,  was,  "I  studied  daily  under 
tie  Umfundusi  (Mr.  Bridgman),  and  when  he  died  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost 
nyself.  Then  the  Inkosikazi  (Mrs.  Bridgman)  interpreted  God's  Word  to 
tie.  I  value  their  teaching  above  everything  else  in  my  life."  The  lay 
preachers  also  show  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bridgman's  training,  with  the  re- 
ult  that  the  growth  of  the  work  has  been  remarkable.  This  is  the  more 
urprising  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bridgman  was  always  more  or  less  of 
I  sufferer  from  bodily  weakness.  When  he  could  no  longer  travel  about  and 
risit  the  people,  these  men  came  constantly  to  him  for  instruction  and  advice, 
md  through  them  he  wrought,  training  them  as  workers.  Could  his  study 
oralis  speak  they  would  reveal  much  valued  counsel  given,  beautiful  lessons 
aught,  just  reproof  to  the  sinner  and  pleadings  to  repentance,  loving  sympa- 
iiy  to  the  sorrowing,  encouraging  words  to  disheartened  workers,  and  the 
fragrant  incense  of  many  prayers. 

Mr.  Bridgman  dealt  not  only  with  the  souls  of  men,  but  by  his  aid  many 
Mck  bodies  were  helped,  many  healed.  He  was  especially  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofula,  often  having  individual  patients  under  his  care  for 
more  than  a  year  at  a  time.  The^  pastor  at  Esidumbini  owes  his  being 
healed  of  this  disease  when  a  boy  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  also  the  foundation  of 
his  Christian  life ;  he  holds  his  first  missionaries'  influence  and  life  in  great 
and  tender  reverence,  as  do  many  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  Colony. 
His  work  lives  after  him  in  an  unbroken  influence  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

The  nucleus  of  a  boarding  school  for  nmaway  kraal  girls,  started  in  the 
Bridgman  home,  has  developed  into  the  **  Umzumbe  Home,"  with  its  chapel 
and  recitation  building,  and  a  two-story  dormitory  accommodating  one  hun- 
dred girls.  The  school  closes  to-morrow  for  the  summer  vacation,  but  there 
18  not  the  demonstration  on  the  par^of  the  girls  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Ameri- 
Min  schools  upon  the  prospect  of  going  home,  for  some  fear  the  persecution 
they  may  be.  returning  to ;  all  are  praying  for  strength  to  withstand  the  many 
temptations  that  will  be  thrown  in  their  way.  No  one  can  estimate  the  influ* 
mcc  of  this  school  for  good  upon  th^  heathen  community. 
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Besides  this  and  the  station  school  there  are  three  outstation  schools 
assisted  by  Government,  and  one  supported  in  part  by  the  girls*  **'Home.' 

Mrs.  Bridgman  instituted  a  good  temperance  work  here  a  number  of  yean 
ago,  and  her  efforts  to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  against  beer-drinking  anc 
to  lead  young  and  old  to  sign  and  to  keep  the  pledge  have  given  stimulus  al 
through  the  mission. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  see  these  encouraging  results  of  faithful  labon 
for  the  Master  at  Umzumbe.  One  longs  for  many  consecrated  lives  giver 
to  His  service  in  South  Africa. 

FROM   MISS    E.  M.  GARRETSON,  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know  haw  very,  very  near  we  all  came  to  a  general 
massacre  in  Foochow.  Our  viceroy  was  unfriendly  to  us ;  we  all  knew  that 
but  we  did  not  know  until  afterwards  how  eagerly  he  waited  news  from  the 
battle  of  Tientsin.  Had  the  Chinese  not  been  defeated  there  all  the  places 
on  the  coast  south  of  Tientsin  would  iiave  been  visited  with  the  same  cruel 
treatment.  The  time  was  fixed  ^vq  times  to  exterminate  us,  but  each  time 
there  was  some  overruling  Providence.  There  were  some  nights  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  one  or  two  especially,  when  we  knew  we  were  in  imminent  danger ; 
but  just  when  we  had  decided  to  leave,  and  I  had  spent  the  whole  night  in 
packing  and  settling  accounts,  came  the  word  that  the  viceroy  wanted  us  all 
to  stay,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  protect,  us.  He  was  the  last  of  nine 
viceroys  in  Southern  China  to  promise.  We  all  go  about  our  work  now  as 
usual,  and  oh,  it  seems  so  nice !  But  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  Powers  did 
not  take  advantage  of  their  successes.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  captured  the  empress  and 
the  ringleaders,  and  that  with  no  show  of  cruelty  either,  if  only  the  Powers 
had  followed  up  their  splendid  victory  at  Pekin  with  fresh  arrivals  of  troops. 
The  Chinese  were  terror-stricken  at  the  time,  but  now  this  delay  in  settle- 
ment is  being  used  to  prepare  for  a  fiercer  struggle  later  on.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  of- this.  We  are  only  glad  that  now  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and  we  trust,  too,  that  if  danger  threatens  we  may  be 
apprised  in  time.  .  .   , 

For  this  present  new  year  I  am  more  than  happy ;  I  have  the  best  set 
of  teachers  we  have  ever  yet  had,  take  them  all  round.  They  have  fine 
teaching  abilities,  and  withal  are  so  consecrated.  We  are  going  to  start  a 
series  of  meetings  for  each  Saturday  evening,  beginning  April  27th,  and 
continuing  four  weeks,  the  object  of  which  is  to  help  those  not  yet  professing 
Jhristians  to  definitely  decide  for  Christ ;  so  our  decision  day  will  fall  on 
Hturday  evening.  May  i8th.     I  know  this  letter  cannot  reach  you  in  time 
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bipa  to  unite  your  prayers  with  ours.  I  wish  it  might,  but  I  am  assured 
JM  will  pray  for  us  when  you  know  of  il ;  and  God  docs  not  fix  dates  as  we 
ia,  M  it  may  be  our  greatest  blessing  will  cuine  afterwards.  Quite  a  num- 
kro/  our  girls,  twenty  or  more,  have  been  ;tssociate  members  of  our  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  for  some  time,  and  tbey  seem  so  near  the  point  of  accepting  Christ, 
ibA  jei  ihcy  do  not  get  any  further,  so  I  want  you  to  pray  that  God  will  help 
us  to  lielp  them  to  a  definite  decision.  We  are  to  hold  fifteen- minute 
_p»jtT  meetings  each  noon  during  the  mouth,  also  beginning  Saturday, 
i-Apil  3^.  Just  now  we  are  very  busy  in  our  half-term  examinations.  We 
imt  eighteen  music  pupils. 

PROM    MISS  THERESA    HUNTINGTON,    OF   HAHPOOT,    TURKKV, 

We  hope  to  have  t lie  dedicatory  service  for  our  new  college  and  high-school 
DuiMing  in  June,  and  to  hold  the  cunimcncenient  exercises  there.  The  kin- 
(ktgaften  and  prim.iry  school  will  not  be  ready  for  use  till  next  fall.  Be- 
'w«n  the  two  new  school  buildings  tlie  walls  of  the  teachers'  house  are 
ginning  to  rise.  It  is  to  be  connected  with  both.  Miss  Daniels,  Miss 
I'htland  I  expect  to  live  there  in  our  own  quarters.  We  do  not  mean  lo 
"keep  house,"  but  expect  to  take  our  meals  still  with  the  missionary  families. 
We  are  placing  our  hopes  now  on  some  of  our  older  orphan  girls.  Sev- 
wiof  the  brightest  and  most  advanced  scholars  we  have  taken  from  the 
WptniULge  into  the  boarding  department.  We  hope  that  they  will  make 
Bl>od  teachers  in  the  villages  in  two  or  three  years.  Having  been  as  father 
■wi  mother  to  them,  wc  shall  have  some  right  to  plan  for  their  future.  The 
pnenlsof  most  of  our  girls  are  unwilling  to  have  them  teach,  unless  it  be 
Iweinthe  city  of  Harpoot.  They  feel  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  a  modest 
girl  lo  go  away  to  a  strange  village  alone.  Besides,  every  girl  must  be 
niiirried,  and  that  as  soon  as  is  possible  and  convenient.  So  so.nie  of  our 
1**1  girls  teach  only  one  or  two  years,  or  not  at  all,  and  then  are  married.' 
Hctice  we  have  set  our  hopes  for  teachers  till  now  upon  lame  or  one-eyed 
gi'isor  widows.  But  now  we  have  these  bright  orphan  girls,  and  the  mis- 
'ioraries  can  decide  where  they  are  to  teach  -ind  when  they  are  to  marry. 
^'ol  tliat  they  must  be  "  old  maids  "  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  nor  that  we 
>bll  be  hard  masters.  The  girls  would  really  have  far  less  freedom  if  their 
P'retits  were  living. 

There  is  one  sweet  orphan  girl,  who  I  hope,  can  begin  to  teach  in  one 
ot  two  years.  She  comes  from  Diarbekir.  Her  father  was  a  preacher  in 
Koordlstan.  She  has  an  unusually  lovely  Christian  character.  All  the  girls 
ftd  the  genuineness  of  her  religion  and  respect  her;  consequently  her 
influence  over  them  is  strong. 
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Since  I  began  this  letter  this  Saturday  evening  my  brother  came  in  to  tel. 
me  something  that  had  happened.     A  few  hours  ago  some  Zabtiehs  (a  Vhd 
of  soldier)  went  to  the  home  of  a  Gregorian  to  demand  money  for  taxes,— 
about  six  dollars.     The  family  is  very  poor.     The  man  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  wife  said  that  she  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  and  told  him  to  take 
something  from  the  house  in  place  of  the  money.     They  took  some  pieces 
of  carpet,  a  great  copper  vessel,  etc.     A  neighbor  came  in  and  loaned  about 
two  dollars  for  the  tax.     What  they  took  was  worth  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  so  the  daughter  began  to  protest  and  try  to  take  back  the  things, 
while  her  mother  wept  and  lamented. 

Then  the  soldiers  struck  the  girl  on  her  head  and  body  till  she  was  almost 
unconscious.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  mother  came  to  Dr.  Gates  for  help. 
He  sent  the  doctor  to  care  for  the  girl,  and  would  have  sent  to  the  kaima- 
kam  (the  highest  city  official),  but  found  that  the  man  was  out  of  town- 
He  expects  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  kaimakam  on  Monday.  Such 
things  have  happened  often  in  the  villages  this  winter,  but  the  city  peo- 
ple have  felt  and  really  been  safer.  A  certain  sum  is  required  for  taxes  o 
every  Armenian  community,  and  those  who  are  here  have  to  pay  the  taxe^ 
of  all  those  who  have  gone  to  America,  as  well  as  for  dead  relatives.  Fo 
a  few  years  after  the  massacres  the  government  did  not  collect  taxes  fror: 
the  Armenians,  because  they  were  in  such  a  wretched  condition.  Now  thc^^ 
are  collecting  all  those  back  taxes. 

One  of  our  students,  whose  father  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  bee!i  pi* 
into  prison  several  times  this  last  year  for  his  father's  debts.  The  bo;: 
cannot  be  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  There  are  two  otlie» 
students  in  the  college  who  have  each  been  in  prison  for  two  years.  Ir 
one  case  the  boy  is  now  hardly  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  attending  ar 
Armenian  school.  In  the  desk  of  the  schoolmaster  the  Turks  found  a  bool^ 
containing  some  prohibited  Armenian  national  songs.  For  this  reason  fortf 
schoolboys  and  men  were  thrown  into  prison,  this  boy  being  one  of  tli« 
number. 

PROM   MISS   CARRIE   E.    BUSH,    OF   HARPOOT. — TOURING   EXPERIENCES. 

After  speaking  of  the  hindrances  to  journeying  toward  Geghi,  as  at  first  planned 
Miss  Bush  says  : — 

We  finally  obtained  muleteers  for  this  direction,  and  we  were  off  tc 
spend  the  Sabbath  in  Arghuni,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Taurus  Moun 
tains  from  Harpoot.  That  poor,  wretched  place  has  not  had  a  preachei 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  us  to  seek  to  give  them  a  little  cheer. 
We  left  on  Monday,  early,  to  continue  Qur  journey  over  the  Mcsopotamiar 
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Plain  to  this  place.  It  was  often  pretty  hot,  and  we  were  glad  to  break 
the  twelve  hours  by  spending  one  night  at  a  khan  in  a  glorious  valley  where 
the  air  is  cool  and  it  is  still  and  peaceful,  and  seems  near  to  God  and  heaven's 
rest.     I  g^ew  strong  all  the  way  here,  it  seemed  to  me. 

We  came  directly  to  the  Girls'  Orphanage,  and  spent  one  day  only  to 
make  ready  for  the  tour  farther  into  Koordistan,  on  wliich  we  were  accom- 
panied by  the  former  pastor  of  this  churcli — Pastor  Hagope,  as  we  still  call 
him — and  his  wife.  They  are  now  superintendents  of  thes6  orpfianages, 
and  doing  a  most  admirable  work.  We  visited  four  places,  and  then 
returned  here.  We  were  greatly  blessed  in  opportunities  for  reaching  souls 
and  in  seeing  the  results  of  our  labors.  Pastor  Hagope's  wife  is  beloved  by 
everyone,  and  was  a  delightful  companion  for  me  in  my  labors.  In  Farkin, 
that  curious,  ancient  walled  city,  we  were  obliged  to  speak  mostly  through 
an  interpreter,  as  the  natives  of  that  city  have  lost  the  Armenian  and  speak 
the  Koordish.  I  can  hardly  distinguish  them  from  the  Koords  in  looks  and 
manner.  Imagine  Mariam  and  myself  as  one  day  seated  in  a  plain  house 
with  these  rough-looking  people  about  us,  listening  to  a  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  encouraging  story.  There  were  an  aged  mother  and  her  grown 
son  there,  who  were  Gregorian  in  faith  and  did  not  know  how  to  read,  but 
they  were  eager  to  tell  us  of  the  happy  death  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  house- 
hold, which  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  before.  This  man  had  been  a 
good  man,  doing  no  one  harm  and  speaking  no  evil  words.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  up  to  the  light  he  had.  Eight  days  before  he  was  taken  ill  a 
neighbor  came  to  the  house  and  told  that  she  had  seen  in  a  dream  a  beau- 
tiful tomb  set  up  just  by  the  fireside  of  this  house,  and  in  it  was  laid  the 
body  of  this  man,  gloriously  attired  in  white.  The  man  soon  became  very 
ill,  and  eight  days  before  he  died  he  wished  to  sec  the  priest  and  his  own 
family  and  neighbors  to  tell  them  of  his  coming  death,  and  to  ask  their 
forgiveness  for  any  fault  committed  against  them.  He  persisted  that  he  was 
**  called,"  and  must  go.  Just  before  he  passed  away  he  rose  with  perfect 
strength  upon  his  knees,  and  with  folded  hands  and  a  face  full  of  rapture, 
crossed  himself  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One.  This  he  did,  eagerly 
reaching  forward  and  begging  them  to  make  way  for  those  who  were 
coming  for  him.  **  Don't  you  see  them?  Make  room  !  Make  room  !  "  he 
cried.  "  Yes,  I  am  coming ! "  and  his  spirit  fled  from  the  worn-out  body 
and  the  cold,  dark  room  and  the  weeping  friends.  I  tell  you  this  story  to 
show  you  how  in  the  most  unexpected  places  one  finds  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

For  the  first  time  I  saw,  at  Hain^,  the  regular  vintage  spoken  of  in  t;he 
Bibtef     Ther9  WHS  the  treading  of  the  grapes,  the  wine  press,  the  storing  of 
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the  wine  into  leather  bottles.  Whole  families  stayed  in  their  vineyards, 
and  the  fires  burned  day  and  night  for  the  making  of  sweets.  They  spread 
the  ver}'  thick  syrup  on  the  cloth,  and  there  it  dries  in  the  sun,  and  when 
stripped  off  the  cloth  there  is  a  thin  sheet  of  sweet  material  which  the 
children  love  to  eat,  and  which,  fried  in  eggs,  is  also  used  for  food.  Then 
nuts  are  cracked,  and  the  meat  strung  together  and  dipped  into  this  prepa- 
ration of  grape  and  starch,  and  hung  on  the  trees  to  dry.  This  makes  very 
good  candy.  •  You  can  imagine  that  all  are  plastered  over  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  sticky  stuff;  they  eat  grapes  until  they  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  one, 
and  they  become  so  tired  from  the  work  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  sickness 
often  follows. 

But  how  can  I  describe  to  you  the  tender  little  confidences  of  mothers 
about  their  children,  of  gentle  little  children  as  to  their  own  selves,  and  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  of  all?  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  Lord  works 
and  teaches  in  far-away  places,  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  any 
spiritual  life.  The  preacher  at  Farkin  had  been  twenty-three  months  in 
prison  at  Mardin.  He  was  just  released,  and  he  and  his  family  and  the 
people  were  full  of  joy.  His  noble  wife,  whose  countenance  and  bearing 
constantly  remind  me  of  what  I  think  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  must 
have  fceen,  had  borne  this  long  anxiety  for  her  husband  most  bravely.  She 
is  constantly  seeking  souls,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  even  to  Koordish 
and  Turkish  women  about  the  great  salvation  from  sin.  She  is  loved  and 
honored  by  all. 


»•< 
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THE  MISSION  OF  FAILURES. 

BY   LIZZIE   DAY   HOWELL,    BURLINGTON,    N.  J. 

**  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mrs.  Mendon,"  queried  the  pastor's  wife  of 
her  faithful  helper  in  all  the  woman's  work  of  the  Fulham  Church,  "  to 
wonder  why,  when  we  begin  to  sew  for  our  missionary  box,  our  Home  Mis- 
sionary meetings  are  well  attended,  while,  as  soon  as  the  box  is  packed  and 
started  gn  its  way,  the  numbers  fall  off,  one  by  one?  Also,  why  we  can 
never  gather  at  our  Foreign  Auxiliary  the  number  we  have  here  to-night?" 

*^  Yes,  I  have  often  puzzled  over  it/'  answered  Mrs.  Mendon,  **  especially 
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Mr  contributions  are  good,  and  those  of  the  Foreign  Society,  which  has 
nmlter  attendance,  exceed  those  of  the  other,  proving  that  our  people 
DCDot  indifferent  to  the  *  All-the-world '  call." 

"Well,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  money  is  concerned,  it  is  but  right  that 

the  Foreign  Board  should  receive  the  most,  for  its  outlay  covers  all  the 

various  branches  of  work  on  the  foreign  field,  while  Home  Missions  is  only 

oneof  many  avenues  of  Christian  benevolence  in  our  own  land,"  explained 

1   Mrs.  Egerton.     "  The  people  are  interested  if  the  offerings  in  money  are  to 

beilie  standard  of  interest,  but  tlie  first  aim  of  this  woman's  work  should 

not  be  to  raise  money.     It  ought  to  be  to  give  the  women  such  a  thorough 

I    miKionary  education  that  they  would  be  interested  in  spite  of  the  many  other 

I    things  that  claim  their  attention.     And  those  who  will  put  themselves  in  the 

way  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  interested.    But  how 

to  bring  the  rest  within  the  charmed  circle,  that  is  the  question." 

"  Get  General  Assembly  to  pass  a  Law  of  Compulsory  Education  in  this 
dfprtment  of  church  work,"  laughingly  suggested  Mrs.  Mendon. 

Ailer  a  meditative  silence  Mrs,  Kgerton  exclaimed,  "  I've  a  happy  thought  1 
Nnw  that  wc  have  most  of  the  women  of  the  church  here  to-night,  why  not 
wiiellie  opportunity  to  see  if  they  know  themselves  where  the  fault  lies?" 

"A  brilliant  idea!"  said  the  delighted  secretary.  "Out  of  their  own 
mouths  shall  they  be  condemned.  I'll  call  them  to  order  and  you  prepare 
tftake  the  floor." 

The  interested  gaze  of  all  was  turned  to  this  well-beloved  mother  in  Israel 
*>ihe  rose  and  asked  their  attention. 

"Mrs.  Mendon  and  I  have  been  puzzling  over  there  in  the  corner  about  a 
■patlon  which  concerns  you  all,  and  it  just  occurred  to  us  that  there  was  no 
■ttsra  why  each  should  not  speak  for  herself.  As  a  church  we  somewhat 
pndc  ourselves  upon  our  contributions  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards, 
Udldoubt  if  there  is  any  other  congregation  with  so  few  wealthy  members 
itgiveB  more  in  proportion  to  its  means.  We  are  a  splendid  object  lesson 
QUw  'power  of  the  pennies,'  and  make  a  brave  showing  in  the  Fresbyterial 
Tnuurer's  report.  These  free-will  offerings  prove  tliat  you  acknowledge 
^claims  of  the  work,  but  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield — the  golden 
^.    '  These  ought  ye  to  have  dune,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.' 

**ln  what  other  relation  of  life  do  wo  show  ourselves  so  indifferent  to  the 
^ue  received  for  anv  outlay  of  time,  money  or  strength,  as  in  this  of  Mission 
*ork?  How  many  seek  to  know  about  the  merits  of  this  call  as  compared 
with  the  many  others,  or  ever  ask  what  their  gifts  are  helping  to  accomplish. 
During  the  time  we  gather  to  sew  for  the  box,  which  is  one  of  the  busiest 
K3$on9  of  the  year,  all  the  women  of  our  church,  some  at  a  great  deal  of 
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sacrifice,  respond  to  the  call  and  give  that  added  proof  of  their  intelligent 
interest  which  is  lacking  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now,  we  want  to  get  the 
reasons  why  an  all-the-year-round  interest  is  not  practicable.  Let  us  pass 
over  the  objection  of  want  of  time,  for  you  make  time  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings, and  probably  would  for  the  others  if  you  felt  the  call  as  forcibly.  Mrs. 
May,  you  generally  can  give  a  reason  for  what  you  do  ;  cannot  you  help  us 
to  solve  this  problem  ?  " 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  I  always  have  a  good  reason  for  what  I  leave  undone," 
frankly  responded  Mrs.  May.  '*  I  come  here  to  do  a  thing  which  I  know 
how  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  help  where  I  know  I  can  be  of  use.  In  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  Fm  not  needed,  or,  if  you  protest  that  I  am,  it  is  for 
work  that  I  cannot  do  well.  If  there  were  anything  to  do  there  as  there  is 
here  I  would  go,  but  when  I  have  paid  my  subscription  I  seem  to  have  per- 
formed my  chief  duty  to  Foreign  Missions." 

*'  When  we  come  here  we  have  an  informal  social  gathering,  and  that  is 
much  more  attractive  than  a  stiff,  prosy  missionary  meeting,"  said  one  who 
never  gave  herself  the  chance  to  discover  what  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  monthly  meeting. 

"  Indeed,  they  are  not  stiff  and  prosy,"  indignantly  protested  a  voice  from 
a  far  corner.  "  Mrs.  Mendon  has  induced  me  to  attend  lately,  and  I  find  them 
so  interesting  that  I  told  her  I  would  go  of  my  own  free  will  now.  I  wouldn't 
miss  them." 

*'  We  cannot  be  charged  with  giving  the  preference  to  the  sewing  society 
because  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  for  now  we  only  meet  in  the  evening,  and 
our  enthusiasm  is  not  fed  even  by  a  cup  of  tea,  much  less  by  fried  oysters  and 
chicken  salad,"  volunteered  a  prim  spinster  from  the  midst. 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  May  has  given  the  chief  reason  for  the  united  effort  here," 
Mrs.  Egerton  said.  *'  All  are  glad  to  come  and  help,  for  they  know  how  to 
do  well  what  is  asked  of  them ;  but  the  point  now  to  get  at  is  why  they 
cannot  see  that  they  are  just  as  much   needed  at  the  monthly  meetings." 

"  I  know  Fm  needed  there,"  confessed  a  busy  worker,  half  hidden  by  the 
curtains,  "but  it  takes  more  courage  to  offer  a  prayer  than  to  sew  or  cut  a 
garment.  In  this  you  know  you  are  going  to  succeed,  in  that  you  are  sure 
to  fail." 

*' Thanks,  Mrs.  Rand,  for  your  frank  confession,"  smilingly  returned  the 
president,  '*  for  I  see  by  the  general  air  of  assent  that  you  speak  for  more  than 
yourself.  But  you  should  not  forget  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  in 
which  you  can  help ;  you  might  play  the  organ  for  us." 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "Fm  too  nervous!  I  should  make  all  sorts  of 
mistakes,** 
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**  Well,  there  are  also  needed  writers  of  five-minute  articles  on  the  country 
under  consideration  for  the  month  ;  item  gatherers ;  a  committee  to  furnish 
pictures  or  curiosities,  one  on  maps,  another  on  invitations  to  remind  the 

forgetful  ones  when  the  day  for  the  meeting  comes  around  ;  singers, — " 

"Some  interested  listeners,  I  presume,"  added  a  timid  voice. 
"  Yes ;  a  very  important  part  of  the  needs.     So,  you  see,  there  is  scope 
for  everyone  to  work  according  to  her  several  ability.     I  believe  Mrs.  Rand 
has  unconsciously  discovered  to  us  the  root  of  the  difficulty.     We  are  inter- 
ested in,  and  stand  ready  to  do,  any  work  for  the  Lord  which  we  are  sure  we 
can  do  with  credit  to  ourselves,  but  we  are  not  willing  yet  to  fail  for  his  dear 
sake.    Now,  to  my  mind,  failure  is  sometimes  more  helpful  than  success. 
You  all  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I  speak  whereof  I  know  when 
I  touch  upon  this  timidity  in  speaking  for  the  Lord.     The  better  the  prayers 
offered  by  others  the  more  hopeless  it  seemed  for  me  to  attempt  the  same, 
and  I  owe  my  first  victory  over  self  in  this  matter  to  a  timid,  disjointed 
prayer,  full  of  repetition,  offered  in  a  trembling,  tearful  voice  by  one  who 
thus  proved  her  willingness  to  do  what  she  could.     No  prayer  ever  so 
touched  my  heart  as  that  apparent  failure,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  no 
longer  wait  until  I  was  sure  of  success  before  doing  anything." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Egerton,"  said  a  lady  at  her  side.  **  I 
once  heard  a  young  girl  try  to  pray  and  fail,  and  it  sent  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
^rough  all  present  that  utterly  broke  up  the  cold  formality,  and  turned  the 
meeting  into  a  regular  love  feast." 

"Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  our  meetings  seem  to  be. more  successful  since 
We  took  our  young  minister's  wife  for  leader,"  said  a  visitor  from  a  neigh- 
boring town.  ''Our  former  president  was  so  self-possessed,  so  efficient,  we 
'^U  felt  she  could  get  on  whether  we  helped  or  not ;  but  our  present  one  is 
^  anxious  to  do  all  she  can,  yet  so  evidently  conscious  of  her  inexperience, 
80  brave  in  spite  of  her  natural  timidity,  thnt  we  rallied  around  her,  at  first 
^  of  sympathy,  and  now  we  help  because  we  really  enjoy  it." 

**Iwa8  reading  only  the  other  day,"  said  one,  "that  David  Livingstone, 
'fcr  three  months  of  probation  as  a  missionary  student,  was  judged  incom- 
petent because  of  hesitation  in  prayer  and  complete  failure  in  preaching,  and 
^twag  only  on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  one  member  of  the  Board  that  his  pro- 
'^tion  was  extended.  If  he  had  withdrawn  in  false  humility,  or  through 
discouragement,  what  a  grand  worker  would  have  been  lost  to  the  cause." 
**My  impression  of  those  women  who  lead  with  such  efficiency  in  our 
ptat  annual  conventions  is  that  they  are  able  to  do  so  not  so  much  because 
of  any  natural  fitness,  but  because,  through  force  of  circumstances,  they  have 
ken  pushed  to  the  front ;  and  casting  themselves  upon  God's  promise, — '  I 
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will  be  with  thy  mouth,' — despairing  of  self,  they  let  him  speak  through 
them,  and  so  become,  in  the  grandest  sense  of  the  word,  successful.  Do  not 
think,"  the  president  added,  ''that  I  underrate  success.  I  only  wish  now  to 
emphasize  the  mission  of  failures,  because  I  feel  that  if  we  reach  a  degree  of 
consecration  that  makes  us  willing,  if  need  be,  to  fail  for  the  dear  Lord's 
sake,  we  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  assured  success."  i 

*'  Mrs.  Egerton,  I  will  play  the  organ  for  you  at  the  next  meeting,"  cour-  ^ 
ageously  volunteered  the  nervous  musician. 

"  1*11  come  and  help  sing,"  said  another. 

''  I  trust  that  by  the  time  another  month  rolls  around,"  said  a  trembling 
voice,  ''the  Holy  Spirit  will  have  made  me  willing  to  fail  if  I  cannot  do 
anything  else.     I  can  promise  to  pray  that  He  will." 

"  And  I'll  come  and  make  one  of  the  sympathetic  listeners,  at  least," 
promised  a  modest  little  woman. 

"You   have   helped   us   solve   the    problem,"  Mrs.  Egerton   concluded. 
"  Now  let  us  all  resolve  to  be  of  service,  whether  as  vessels  of  honor  or  dis-' 
honor,  to  the  Master  who  '  made  himself  of  no  reputation'  for  us." 

Need  we  follow  the  history  of  this  society?     The  Lord  is  not  slack  con^ 
cerning  his  promise,  and  its  members  having  offered  themselves  as  empt^* 
vessels  for  his  service,  do  you  doubt  that  they  were  filled  and  made  meet  f( 
the  Master's  use.? — From  "  Woman*  s  Work  for  Woman.** 
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MRS.  MARY  E.  FAIRBANKS. 

Now  and  then,  too  rarely,  we  find  a  character  so  strong,  so  high,  so 
Christ-revealing,  that  we  are  kindled  with  a  new  sense  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  humanity  that  can  produce  such  souls,  and  with  a  new  resolve  to  make 
our  own  lives  more  worthy.     Such  an  one  was  she  for  whom  to-day  we  give 
thanks,  even  through  our  tears.     It  is  not  possible  to  put  in  words,  to  set  in 
print,  the  tenderness  and  reverence  in  which  many  loving  hearts  hold  the 
thought  of  her  to-day.     It  were  useless  to  try  to  tell  of  the  sweetness  and  J 
dignity,  the  shrewd,  practical  sense,  the  fine  humor,  the  depth  of  sympathy,  * 
the  earnestness,  the  sincerity,  absolute  yet  always  full  of  tact,  the  clinging,^ 
abiding  affection,  the  complete  and  joyful  consecration  to  her  Master,  thatJ 
were  blended  in  this  strong  and  gracious  personality.     But'one  may  spealc:: 
briefly  here  of  her  love  and  work  for  missions. 

The  gift  of  serving  others  with  grace  and  discrimination  came  to  her  bjT' 
inheritance  and  was  developed  by  years  of  constant  practice,  and  her  studj^ 
at  Mt.  Holyoke,  as  a  pupil  of  Mary  Lyon,  added  to  this  gift  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  personal  responsibility.     One  could  not  be  under  the  care  of 
the  woman  who  said,  "  I  fear  only  one  thing — that  I  may  not  see  and  do  my 
duty,"  without  catching  something  of  her  spirit.     Thus  equipped,  with  tfaie 
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generous  heart  and  hand  skilled  in  bountiful  giving,  with  the  sense  that  she 
must  do  her  utmost  for  all  mankind,  it  was  certain  beforehand  tlmt  when  the 
call  for  organized  work  of  women  in  her  own  State  sliould  come,  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks would  be  quick  to  respond.  So  she  was  chosen  in  1873  the  first  vice 
president  in  Caledonia  county  of  the  Vermont  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions,  and  her  portion  of  the  vineyard  was  faithfully  cured  for.  By  the 
contagion  of  her  enthusiasm,  through  countless  interviews  and  letters,  she 
kindled  the  zeal  of  many  women, — -a  zeal  which  in  its  glow  to-day  tells  of  her 
devotion.  Three  years  later  she  was  made  president  of  the  Vermont  Branch, 
and  this  position  she  held  for  ten.  years.  To  this  work  she  gave  without 
stint  of  her  best  strength  and  wisdom.  Shrinking  from  all  publicity  she  saw 
what  must  he  done,  and,  whatever  the  cost  to  herself,  she  did  it.  Her  clear 
vision  grasped  the  truth  that  much  of  the  mission  work  must  be  done  at 
home  in  rousing  Christian  women  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  privilege. 
With  this  fact  in  view  she  planned  prayerfully  and  wisely,  and  carried  out 
the  plans  most  efficiently.  That  to-day  the  Vermont  Branch  stands  second 
to  none  in  generous  giving  and  earnest  prayer  is  largely  owing  to  her 
training  and  influence. 

Of  the  multiplicity  of  her  personal  benefactions  she  would  not  allow  us  to 
speak.  She  had  a  genius  for  doing  kindnesses,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  not  be  talked  about.  Many  a  missionary  worker  to-day  remembers 
gratefully  the  gift  coming  from  her  thought,  that  just  met  the  need.  Many 
will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

The  world  needs  such  as  she,  for  she  was  like  her  Master,  who  meets  the 
need  of  all.  We  shall  best  honor  her  memory,  and  please  her,  still  loving 
us,  by  carrying  on  the  more  faithfully  the  work  she  served  so  well. 


SIDELIGHTS   FROM   PERIODICALS. 

"TiiK  Ethics  of  the  Koran"  may  be  found  in  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethics^  April,  from  the  pen  of  the  President  of  onr  American  College 
for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  Mary  Mills  Patrick. 

Forum,  June,  "Governing  the  Orient  on  Western  Principles,"  by  Prof. 
Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

North  American  Jieview,]uTie.  The  tenth  number  of  The  Great  Relig- 
ion! of  the  World,  viz. :  '*  The  Outlook  for  Christianity,"  by  Washington 
Gladden. 

In  same,  "  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  President 
of  the  Imperial  University. 

One  other  article  upon  China  may  be  found  in  the  current  issues,  and 
that  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  upon  "Reform 
and  the  Powers,"  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  May,  gives  glimpses  of  "Life  on  the  Gilbert 
Islands,"  by  Arthur  Inkerslcy,  and  "  Mexico's  Greatest  Festival,"  the  latter 
referring  to  September  tiflecnth  and  sixteenth,  the  birthday  of  President 
Diaz  and  the  MeTcican  Fourth  of  July.  U.  L.  D. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

/ir(v.— Confucius.    See  Life  and  Light  for  June. 

August. — Mohammedanism. 

September. — Tiie  Uprising  in  China. 

October. — The  Place  of  Japan  Among  the  Nations. 

JVavtfm^tfr.— Thank-Offering  Meeting. 

December. — Review  of  the  Year. 

TOPIC   FOR   AUGUST.  *> 

Mohammedanism  :  Its  Inception ;  Growth ;  'Present  Power. 

From  the  enormous  amount  of  literature  upon  this  subject  we  have  selected  suchK 
books  and  magazine  articles  as  can  be  most  easily  obtained. 

The  •'  Encyclopedia  Britannica,*'  Vol.  XVI.,  contains  a  lengthy  article  from  pages. 
545-606.     At  the  end  of  the  article  is  an  index,  which  makes  it  very  simple  to  read  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted.     Condensed  articles  will  be  found  in  Vol."  VIII.,  page  192,0/* 
"Appleton's  Universal  Encyclopedia,"  and  in  "Chambers'  Encyclopedia,"  Vol.  VII., 
pages  244-251. 


gtom 

pages ^  ,  _._._. 

the  Mah'ommedans,"  pages  472-478.  (2)  Mahomet  and  His  Successors,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving;  Vol.  I.  contains  much  of  interest,  especially  Chapters  i,  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
38  and  39.  (3)  Mohammed,  Buddha  and  Christ,  by  Marcus  Dods.  (4)  Moham- 
medanism Unveiled,  by  Charles  Foster.  (5)  A  curious  book,  written  in  defen&e  of 
Christianity  against  Islam  in  A.  D.  830.  is  The  Apology  of  Al  Kindy,  translated  by 
Sir  Wm.  Muir.  (6)  Woman  in  Islam,  is  published  by  the  Mohammedan  Tract  and 
Book  Depot,  Punjab.  (7)  Life  of  Mahomet,  Edward  Gibbon,  being  Chapter  50  of 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  (8)  The  Koran,  translated 
by  George  Sale.  (9)  Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress,  by  Fred.  Arthur  Neale.  (10) 
ihe  Bible  and  Islam,  by  Henry  Preserved  Smith.  (11)  Message  of  the  World^s 
Religions,  Mahommedanism,  pages  65-85,  by  George  Washburn,  D.D.  (12)  "Re- 
port of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  "  contains  fresh  and  extensive  accounts 
of  the  present  conditions ;  selections  can  be  made  from  the  index  on  page  475  of  the 
second  volume. 

The  magazine  articles  to  which  attention  is  directed  are  as  follows:  (i)  **  Moham- 
medanism in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  the  November  number  of  North  American 
Review  of  1900,  pages  754-768.  (2)  "  Influence  of  Woman  in  Islam,"  in  Nineteenth 
Century.  May,  1899,  pages  755-774.  (3)  **  Present  Center  of  Slave  Trade,"  in  Mission- 
ary' Review,  June,  1899,  pages  423-429.  (4)  "  Christianizing  the  Mohammedan 
World,"  by  Geo.  Washburn,  D.D.,  in  Missionary  Review,  April,  1901,  pages  291-293. 
(5)  "Notable  Convert  from  Islam,"  in  Missionary  Review  of  February,  1901,  pages 
131-133.  M.J.  B. 
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A  NEW  IMPETUS   TO  MISSION   STUDY. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  who,  in  various  circles  and  clubs,  devote  a 
portion  of  each  month  to  the  study  of  missions  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  long- 
talked-of  course  of  united  study  will  formally  begin  with  1902.  Miss  Louise  Manning 
Hodgkins,  M.A.,  formerly  professor  of  English  literature  at  Wellesley  College,  will 
publish,  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  book  which  should  prove 
the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  all  auxiliary  presidents  or  programme  committees. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Missions,"  furnishing  out- 
line studies  covering  the  period  from  the  Pauline  missions  to  that  of  modem  mission- 
ary endeavor.    The  general  topics  are  as  follows : — 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS. 

Numb  BR  T. — Paul  to  Constantimb. 
le  ApoBtolic  Age  to  the  ChristianizaCion  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Flrit  to 


NUMBBR  II.— C< 


3  Charlkhachk. 


Number  III. — Charlsmacnb  to  Bernard  op  Clairvaux. 
le  EsUblUhmenI  of  the  Chrislian  Empire  of  the  West  to  the  CruEading 
!41nth  to  the  twelfth  century. 

NUHSER   IV. — BSRNARD   OF   CLAIRVAUX   TO   LlTTHBR. 

le  Crusading  Church  to  the  Reformation.    Twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centurjr. 
Number  V. — Luthbr  to  White  field  and  Wesley. 
>nnation  to  the  Foundation  of  Earlji  European  E 
ispel.     Sixteenth  to  the  eighleenth  century. 

«  VI. — White  field  and  Wbslby  to  Carey  a 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 


[nc  Branch.— Mn.  J.  S.  Wbefl- 

^uV-  CS..  Prlir.  Dpp't,,  S.  S.| 
9,   AUK,.    10:    Ea*t    MBChina, 

ot  Co»„  II.M ;  OhHhiiiI.  Cone. 
wnTlUe.  AQX..  G:  HouLtoii,  W. 

T.  Ptim.  Daj.t..  S.  3.,  0;  Mii- 
itre  St.  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc..  22,  S. 
lud.  Tb.  Off.,  Mlw  HiunBh 
S,  Allan  and  Alonio  Fox,  C 
[iMld.Afil ■  "■ 


;..8B.»i  south  Wbb 


U;lfntoii,l_ 

Im  AroHsA.— Mn.  C  C.Chnp- 
u.  Anbam,  HIeb  8t.  Ch., 
BUD,  Wlntn  81.  Cb„  WUtliii; 
I;  Batbel.Anx..  IT.na;  BTUni- 
[.,  Bl;  Centre  Lebanon,  S.ifli 
W.  K.  D..  18;  Freeport,  Booth, 
,  S:  Lewliton,  pTneSl.  Cb  , 
it.  t.  H<«  Mrs.  C.  M.  Qeer, 
'.  BcnUODlW;  OtliOeM.C.  B. 
ortluid,  Bath  el  Ch..  Friends, 
S,  Ch.,  An».,  M,  M.  B.,m,ei«- 
b  Oh..  Jr.  C.  E.  Ekw.,  tfi,  Btate 
II..  l.TO.  Prim.  Dtpt.,  B.  9.,  M. 
Ch.,  C.  E.  8oc.,  W,  Jr.  C.  K. 

liiiipi.  rone.  Ch..  w.  M.  Soc., 

PnrS.  W.  M.  v.,  15.111;  Wbuit- 
,9;  Woodlords.  Aai.  (or  wb. 
[^  U.  MU*  Sarab  C  Mooltou), 

Total,         ii 


OoflWoiCTi.— C  E.  Boc.  and  Jr.  C.  E.  Boc.,  IE  DO 
Nmc  Ham^htn  Bnmeh.—lln.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treae.  Ambersl,  Am.  (of  wh. 
as  const.  L.  M.  Mn.  Mary  P.  CBrleton), 
32.30:  Boecawen,  Aai.,  6;  Itrookllne, 
Ani.,  T.IS;  Derrj.  C.  E.  Boc.,  3JM;  Jal- 
Irej,  C.  E.  Sdc,  E.3I;  Lebanon,  West, 
Am.,  l9.1S;Mancbeater,  First  Ch.,Anx., 
HI,  B«cond  C.  E.  Hod..  G:  Meredith,  Aui., 
Bl  Portsmouth,  BOEeisH.C,  40,  KM  41 

Total,  wn 


»  AblKalt  t..  Paite 
d  GeorEe  A.  FAEe, 

1,000  00 


yermonl  ttraiteh.— 


Dk  VJIJ-.  ,4f-4ui  rj>,i,iciu,  kvaniT  Ppople, 
4;  Falrlee,  Th.  Off.,  0,  Aux.,  1\M,  C.  B 
Boo..  3;  JeffenonvUle.  Am..  SI.SSi 
Johnson.  Am..  IS;  Liidloir.  C.  E.  Hoc., 
10:  Newnort,  Am.,  IS;  lUndolpbi  Aux., 
11,  Wnya  and  Meaui,  lO:  St.  JnWsbiir;, 
Norib  Ch..  Aiix.,  1R.71 ;  W»I1b  Blver,  H. 
B.  M.  B.,  10:  West  Rulluid,  Anx.,  1,  S. 
a.,  8,  I 
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L/«0. 


HIMACBIIIBTTB. 

Aadover  ond  Wotnim  Bnmeh—Mn.  O. 
Vt  Ifiiitmore,  Treu.  Hill>rdv>le.  An., 
ID'  l^iiiietoii,  ADX..  Mrj.  C.  C.  Uood- 
wi'n,  IB:  Lowell,  Kirk  SL  Cb.,  Aux.,  %i 
Mtldeii,  Au.y  M,  Jr.  C.  K.  8oe..  fli  Med- 
ford.  MiBtlcCh.,  Aui.(cau>t.L.  M.MU* 
Mi?;  Ann.  Clouk").  »,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oo.  U, 
Fri^>  .nd  H.rold  Con.e™.,  W  cu., 
Union  Cb.,  lut.  C.  K.,  4,  Jr.  C,  B.,  li 
Melroie.  Aui., I«.ra;  Melrose HtKhlanJ., 
Jr.  C.  K.  Hoc,  6;  Norm  Woburii,  Jr.  U 


idM  const.  L.  M.  MlM  LoulM  Croibjr), 
39;  WlLchMter,  HImIoii  Union.  M.  I»  " 

BanutabU  Branch—KiM  Aioell*  Snow, 
TrMi.  Moilb  Filmouth,  Am.,  M:  Yar- 
mouCb,  AUI.,  Ti  Th.  OH.  "  mMUne  " 
8indmt!li.W.M,      „       ^„        «.    «■    , 

B«rMk(r«  BmneA.-«r».  CbM,  B.  Weit, 
Trau.  VaitliTllla.  Am..  la.Uj  Dilton. 
Fannr  Qfttbenn,  10;  Hinidde,  Aui., 
IS.M;  Hou««toaic,Aui.,B.»i  LM.Prlm. 
ClUB.  a.  B..  t;  FltUQeld,  Klnt  CoDK. 
ClT?!*,  Bootb  dh..  »l ;  BKHikbildeo.  30,     ill  4S 

Eatx  Worth  Braaeh—Hr*.  W&llue  I- 
Kimbill,  Triifc  Ameabarr.  Auii.  (ffl 
C011.1.  L.  M.  MiH  Miry  A.  OiEOO'D.W, 
C.  E.  Soc..  l.M;  llrartfprrt,  Am. 


]»iiii,"Aui„  JO:  MaverUlll.  North  Cb., 
Aiii.,8.0S,  Pantoekel  M,  B.,  n.H;  Ip"- 
ulch.  Am.,  M;  Newbnnport,  Aa».,  3. 
Jr.  Au».,  Pro»p*ct  St.  Cb„  10.  CftinpDell 
M.  C,  I;  Powell.  M.  C.  13.06;  Bowler. 
Ann.,  30:  Souib  Hydpld.  M.  CiirlU  Riill, 
S.IO;  Woit  Boiford.  A.ii..  l.".;  We.l 
Ha.erlilll.  Am.,  3'-*^L^^^'  7  Secon'd 

BtMS  4«itA  SronoA.— MlH  NknnU  L. 
Udell,  Treu.  Barerlj,  Duie  St.  Cb., 
Au(..  SO.  Y.  P.  M.  Boo.,  10.  WublDCton 
St.  Cb,  T.  L.Au.,I.Ui  DaDTen,Fir«t 
Cb.,  Aiii.,T)  HamUtoa,  Am.,  10,  Prim. 
Dipt.,  S.  S..3;  M»blebewi,Aui.,  10.10; 
Peabodf,  Soutb  Ch.,  Mn.  A.  r,  Rovall's 
H.  a.  Clui.  3.16-.  Salim.  Ciomble  Bt.Cb., 


ontri.  ._  _. 
M.  Hra.  AlbartC.  Bnyden;  A*hBsld,X. 
C.  1.40;  BaciiUnd.  Aai.,  a.Ot,  Do-Some- 
Iblng  Bind,  II;  ConwRT,  Ani„  in,  C.  K. 
Hoe.,  10,  Jr.C.  K.  SOC..3;  Deerfleld.  Am., 
IG.OO;  But  Cbarleinniit.  Mm.  WhitnKT. 
S;  Qnenflild,  Am 

2M:  H«— -    •- 
Ladles,  I 


9,  Am., 


B.IH.  Jr. 


_«ertlBld,     

11.08.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Tonier's  Falli, 

10;  ffbately.  KOB,  4IS  TI 

AanpsMrs   Co.  Branch Mill  Hftrrfet  J. 

KneaUDd,  Tress.  Amberst,  Am.  (of 
wb.  n  const.  L.  M-s  Mrs.  Heraca  Norton, 
Mrs.  Hattbew  KInemAn.  Mrs.  Nelson 
Seottl,    IBt.SO,  JT.   ■ '- 


bamptoD,  EmllT  M.  C,  IE:    Florence, 

Aui.  (const.  L.  H's  Mra.  KKiabetb  L. 

llllas,    Mlsi    IdM.    Louise  Tucker),    SO; 

Qrsnby,  Am.,  31;  Korthamplon,  First 

CD.,  Aux.,  IN,  Edwards  Cb.,  Am.,  4T.7B,  G»^  II 
LaneoMler — A  Friend,  ^  » 

JXoflitar.— Gltt    of     Mn.    Caroline     W. 

Ueiiur,  decessed,  l/aV3  0 

MiiUUMtx  SmnBA.— Mrs.  B.  H.  Blzalow, 

Tress.      Dover,    Fowls      "     "  " 

Wellealer,  Am.,  G, 
NoTfotkand  PUvrin  Bra 


H.  Blgaloi 
.    H.    S.,    I 


Hanaoii,  Aai.,  3.)M1;  llii.gbaiu.  Am., 
2.M:  Xiueslou.Aiuca.Killlltau.S.B., 
S;  Plyiuoucli,  Am.,  IBJO,  PilKTlm  atep- 
uiiie  Stones,  13;  I'lyinptou,  AUK.,  *; 
koflklaiid,  Am.,  B.MI;  Soutli  Untiitice, 


So.  Uiddlt»m  BroiujA.-M"- 1- «■  ""^ 
■on.  Trans.  Concotd,  Am,,  17.  Laaa 
e»penses,  Slots.,  "" 

OU  Colony  Amneik.— Mtsa  Frances  J. 
Rnnnali.Treas.    Nortb  Attleboro,  Am.,     3  B^ 

SDrlnafleM  iBranoA — Mis.  MaT7  H.  Mltcb- 
elLTtess.  May  Rallr,!;  HaiVoke,nrtt 
Cb..  Aux.,  12,  Secoiid^Cb.,  Am.,  Tli.  Off. 
(Of  wb.  30  conSL  L.  M's  Mn.  Jane  Cocb- 
ran,  MIsa  Orlsell  M.  McLaren).  M.tt, 
Ladles'  Prater  Circle.  B;  Indian  Or- 
chard, Am.,  «.30,  WIlllnR  Helpers  4; 
Ludlow  Centre,  Am.,  B:  Sprinedeld, 
First  Cb.,  Am.,  ».  Opportunity  Seek- 
ers, BO,  Memorial  Cb.,  Ads..  BO;  West  , 
Bprintneld,  First  Cb..  Am..  8.M,              U*     * 


,    Allaton,  1 


—MIsa 


-(.13,  Jr.  C.  K. 

™^.,  ,i    „ ..on  MetgbU.  Jr.  C.  B. 

Boc..  1;  Aobnrndale.  Jr.  C.K.  Hoc.,  I*; 


'An",^*" 


Helpers,  10.  Walden . 

Uiilbn  Ch.,  Adi.,  100.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc..  B, 
John  Notes  Colby,  1:  CambriilKe.  Pros- 

r!t  St.  Ch..  Am.,  03.13,  Jr.  C  B.  Soc, 
Wood  Mem.  Ch..  Jr.  C.  B.  Boo..  10; 
CbSTleatown,  Wintbrop  Ch.,  Am..  MlM 
Abby  F.  Joeselyn,  0;  Cbalsea.  Central 
Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  8nc.,  6,  Third  Ch..  Aux.. I, 
rinit  Ch.,  T.  W.  M.  Soc.,  10;  Ciarendoa 
HlllB.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  E;  Dorcbeater,  Cen- 
tral Cb»  B.  B.  M.  R.  and  Jr.  C  ■.  Hoc, 
10,  Second  Cb.,  T.  L.  Soc..  S,  Village  Ch.. 
liosy  Bees,  10;  Bast  Walpiile,  S.  S.  and 
Irianda,  B;  BTtrett,  MyMIc  Side  Cb..  L. 
A.  Soc.  T.M;  Hyde  Park,  Am.,  Tt.>T, 
Jr.  C.  B.  Boc,  10;  Jamaica  Plain.  Boyla- 
ton  Ch.,  Int.  Dept.,  B.  8..  4;  Newton 
Centre,  Flrat  Ch.,  Am..  UJU,  Jr.  C,  B. 
Soc,  11.CB;  Rosllndale.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soe^  E; 
Roibary,  Eliot  Cb ,  Jr.  a  B.  Boc..  1; 
Walnnt  Ate.  Ch.,  WHMnr  Workers  toT 
Christ  of  Jr.  C.  E.  Boc.,  B,  C.R.  Soe.,  \*\ 
Boniemilg,  Broadway  Ch.,  Anx.,  M, 
Highland  Ch„  Alden  1».  B..  S.  Pnispeet 
Hill  Cb..Jr.C.B.  Boc.,  4.B0;  Soutb  Bos- 
ton, Pbllllpa  Ch.,  Ji      ~     -     - 


RHCKIPTS. 


MlH  Cfalld'aa  B.  Clus,  4,  Car- 
oui,  10:  Wat  Newton.  Bed 
b,  M;  WMt  Boxbury.  Am., 
log  Hkudi,  ID,  Oreeii  DneOD 
•■.  9\ 

Oo.  Branch — Mrm.  M«rtba  D. 
rrcM.  bsldirfiiiTllle,  Aux., 
MI,  Adi.,  l.W;  OudDSr,  Am,, 
M  TlDua,  Adx.,  Si  Holden, 
«j  Hnbbuditon,  Aux.,  8; 
Aiu.,£.M:ap«Dcar,  Aui.,  14; 
«,  Adi.,  M.TI  ;  BtarbrldEe, 
;  UibrldM,  Am..  SJO;  We«t- 

*nt™i  Cb.,  Aui.,  fl.26,  >rim. 


TotAl,    4,eB7  19 


— iMCkc*  of  JdU>  a.  Henrr, 
KlrAam,  Sir., 
—LegMCj  of  Roulana  C.  Klb- 
I,  UsDiy  V.  Uoiwortb,  Xxr.,  3 


.  K. Soc., B;  Fnwmcket, ».  h., 
Wiirken,(,  Weedan  St.  Cb., 
oe.,  S;  Profldeoae.  Arademr 
Son.,  33,  Beneflceiit  Cb.,  Am. 
.iriMn.'WllUamP.ctiHiiiii,  ' 
■  Q.  Woolnrottb,  Mn.  Ellu 
I,  CantnU  Cb.,  MIn  Lucy  N. 
m»t.  L.  M'a  Hlu  Hope  W. 
In  LODlu  H.  Clnflln,  Klaa 
ham),  IK,  PllKHm  Ch.,  Laurie 
■1.  L.  M.  MlM  MaHon  U  Ar- 
lltle  Pilerlmi,  40,  Cradto  Roll, 

,Hcm.'(!:bkpFl',C.  E.Soc'.,3,ls|64T0S 


m:   BTanch.~Mlu    Mary   I. 

C.  E.  Soc.,  S,  Ihart  and  Haiiij 
Franklin,  C.  E.  Boo.,  2.K; 
1,  a  S.  Soc.,  S:  JeweLt  Cltv, 
S;  I,edvard,  Am.,  11,  C.  t. 
nr  London,  Flrat  Cb.,  C.  E. 
Second  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  S.3S, 
,10iNarwlcb,BroadwaTCh., 
.,  S,  Flrat  Cb.,  Aui.  (90  const. 
iKtbel  K.  aiiilth,MIH«rice 
1.43,  Park  Cb.,  Aai.,  tKM; 


64100 


Hotntou.  Mlu  Ida  MaT  Har- 
.  I,  MlM  Emily  S.  Wooater.  Mlaa  Elea- 
nor U  ISecn),  100;  Urooktlcld  Centre, 
AUX.,  IS.20;  Centrebroak.  Am.,  1S.61; 
Clliiion,  Aui..  S;  Ctoniwell.  Am.,  T; 
Deep  RlveT,  Am.,  lOM;  tlDrbam,  Am., 
35.  Prim.  a.  S.,1;  Eaat  ffaddHm.  Am.,  T, 
Cradle  Roll.  1.6a,  O.  W..  2M:  Rbie 
Hampton.  Friend*.  T.50; 
Huay  Heea,  10,  (■—-■■-  "-■■ 


Cradle  Roll,  II.M 
;EBaex,Aui.,G,]<^ 
.   :   Haddam,  Am.,  a 
.    B.    Soc.,    I.Sl;     HfgB 
;   Iroryton,  Aui.  (wfii 


.        .  -■  (*" 

Dtisi.  L.  M'a  Mrt.  Thee 

Row,  Mr«.  Julia  Boll,  Mra.  (Icorfip  H. 
CfliDttock,  Mrl.  Amelia  Miller).  42^10; 
Sent.  C.  K.  Boo.,  10,  X.  I-,  tO;  Kllllns- 
,    Am.,    4.7B;    Lllcbfleld,    Dalay 

llebn«, 
rrleiida, 
a,  AUI..  It,  Cradle 
i>.  Fitat  Cb..  Am., 
vi.'A,  ujeanera,  lu,  i;.  F.  Soc.,  AC,  Bontb 
Cll.,  Aui..  30,  Qood  Will  Soc.  (!S  const. 
L.  M.  Mlia  Helen  M.KIrliy),  30:  Morris. 
Aux.,  Oj  NanEaluck,  Am..  ejM,  Y.  F., 
ID.  A.  S.  M.  0.,  10;  Vow  llaren.  Cb.  uf 
tlie  Redeemer,  Aux,,  140,90,  C.  E.  Boe. 
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MICRONESIA. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A   LETTER  FROM   MISS   WILSON. 
iConclMOed.') 
Ok  February  aad  we  celebrated  Washington's  birthday  in  true  American 
^l^.     Our  neighbors  dined  with  tis.     Little  Eva  Estella,  dressed  up  as 
Martha  Washington,  made  quite  a  picture.     The  small  boys  kept  her  com- 
pany by  representing  George  Washington.     They  looked  very  pretty  in  their 
■>ld-rashioned  costumes.     We  had  in  our  possession  a  bolt  of  red,  white  and 
blue  calico,  which  was  just  the  thing  for  decorating  our  room  and  table. 
^  red  pigeon  berry,  which  grows  here,  answered  very  well  for  cherries  (that 
i*i  in  looks).     The  hatchet  found  its  pl.-ice  beside  them.     After  dinner  the 
older  ones  of  our  party  amused  themselves  by  guessing  the  names  of  cele- 
liTated  men  from  pictures  that  had  been  cut  out  of  papers  and  magazines. 
Alarge  picture  of  George  Washington  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  room. 
Easter  morning  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  churches  united  in  their  com- 
munion service.     The  beautiful  white  lilies  seemed  to  know  it  was  Easter 
diy,  for  they  were  more  plentiful  than  we  had  known  them  to  be  before. 
As  we  looked  at  them  they  spoke  to  os  in  their  flower  language,  in  their 
purity  and  beauty,  of  what  we  may  hope  to  become, — pure,  spotless  and  like 
Christ.     Grace  Channon  and  three  native  babies  were  baptized.     Our  baby 
Freda  waa  among  the  number.  .  .  . 

(3*5) 
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We  have  some  amusing  things  in  our  lives  as  well  as  the  more  serious 
ones.     Tikai  came  up  one  evening   and  asked    permission  to  propose  to 
Aribo.     A  number  of  the  young  ladies  knew  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
also  guessed  what  he  had  come  for  at  that  special  time,  but  who  his  choice 
would  be  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea.     He  was  a  general  favorite  with 
all,  but  had  not  paid  any  special  attention  to  any  one  girl,  so  there  was 
much  guessing  among  them  as  to  who  the  favored  one  would  be.    They 
were  so  curious,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  keep  them  in  sus- 
pense for  a  while  until  it  was  settled  one  way  or  the  other;  so  instead  of 
sending  word  to  Aribo  that  she  was  wanted,  we  called  five  girls  to  come  to 
the  parlor,  she  among  the  number.     After  they  were  all  there  the  door 
was  closed,  and  Aribo  was  invited  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  young 
man  was  waiting.     To   the   others  we   proposed   a  game   of  sand  bags. 
Rebecca  was  called  in  to  play  for  us,  and  it  was  funny  to  see  how  she 
gazed  around  the  room  when  she  first  came  in,  before  taking  her  place  at 
the  organ,  to  see  which  girl  was  missing.     About  half  an  hour  after  Aribc^ 
came  back  to  us  with  a  smiling  face,  a  side  whisper  in  her  chum's  car  tolcJ 
her  that  she  had  promised  to  become  Tikai's  wife. 

Several  cases  of  backsliding  among  the  Kusaians  have  come  to  our  ears. 
Na  1st,  who  has  been  one  of  the  best  of  Christians  and  a  most  faithful 
teacher,  died  a  most  distressing  death.  He  had  been  sick  for  quite  a  while, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  hoped  he  was  improving ;  but  several  weeks  before 
his  death  his  mind  gave  way,  and  at  times  he  was  insane^  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  gone  wrong  some  time  before,  and  the  very  thought  of  the  sin 
he  had  committed  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  mind  that  it  affected  his  brain. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  this  kind  that  I  have  heard  of  here.  He  no  doubt 
realized  as  he  never  did  before  what  an  awful  thing  sin  is  in  the  sight  of 
God.  If  he  had  only  made  an  open  confession,  he  might  have  received 
help  and  strength  to  begin  over  again.  The  other  teacher,  Kefwas,  who  is 
quite  a  bright  man,  also  gave  way  to  the  tempter;  but  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  acknowledged  his  sin,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  making  a  new  start,  and  of  striving  to  overcome 
the  Evil  One.  Of  course  he  had  to  give  up  the  teaching,  and  will  be  kept  on 
probation  for  some  time  to  come,  before  he  can  hold  again  the  place  he  filled 
before.  The  Kusaians  are  not  many  in  number,  so  there  are  few  who  have 
been  fitted  to  fill  these  places,  and  when  even  one  drops  out  it  is  hard  ;  but 
when  three  go  it  leaves  the  work  very  much  crippled.  The  several  native 
pastors  have  been  holding  special  services  at  the  diflferent  villages  with  good 

results. 

With  most  of  our  twenty-five  new  girls  we  are  well  pleased.     It  comes 
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pretty  hard  with  some  of  thcni,  who  have  had  their  own  way  all  their 
young  lives,  to  learn  that  they  itiu^t  obey  when  spoken  to.  There  is  one 
ofthe  pupils  who  has  a  will  of  lier  own,  and  inclined  to  sulk.  She  had 
pillen  quite  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  answer  when  she  was  out  of  liumor. 
How  were  we  to  break  her  of  this  habit?  For  break  it  we  must,  not  only 
for  her  own  sake,  but  for  some  of  the  others,  who,  sheeplike,  were  doing  as 
she  did.  A  notebook  and  pencil  were  hung  around  her  neck,  and  she  was 
lold  she  was  not  to  talk  to  any  one  for  a  week,  but  to  write  all  her  requests. 
Not  an  easy  task  for  her,  for  she  has  had  very  little  practice  as  yet  in  the 
writing  line.  We  often  had  to  puzzle  over  her  sentences  to  be  sure  of  their 
meaning.  We  found  this  punishment  an  excellent  one,  and  since  then  she 
has  preferred  to  speak  when  spoken  to.  Tt  does  me  good  to  see  Lydia  take 
bold  and  work.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Apaing,  and  cbiefi.°b  people 
in  these  islands  are  not  allowed  to  do  much  else  but  enjoy  themselves, 
which  generally  means  that  they  ara  kept  away  from  common  people  and 
stuffed  with  food.  But  when  one  of  them  comes  to  our  school,  we  make 
no  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  class.  They  are  all  treated 
ilike,  and  share  alike  in  doing  the  work.  To  look  at  her  you  would  never 
know  but  what  she  had  always  been  used  to  working.  She  does  seem  to 
lake  real  pleasure  in  it.  There  is  a  freedom  about  it  she  did  not  enjoy  in 
h«r  island  home.  1  think  these  island  princes  must  often  wish  they  could 
io  ai  other  people  do. 


I  QIJARTERLY  MEETING. 

I  Thr  morning  session  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
IbePadtic  was  held  May  ist  in  a  part  of  the  annex  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Berkeley  ;  a  pleasant,  sunshiny  room,  which  was  well  filled 
before  noon.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Peck  opened  the  meeting,  and  the  subject  of  the 
short  devotional  sei'vice  was  taken  from  John  vi.,  "  Feeding  the  Multitude." 
The  Treasurer's  report  for  March  and  April  showed  total  receipts  to  be 
$i!i44;  disbursements,  $17;  receipts  for  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  $391-33. 
Total  receipts  for  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  $1,393.02,  showing  that  the 
required  sum  is  not  yet  quite  made  up.  The  Southern  Branch,  however, 
has  been  successful  in  raising  its  quota  for  this  fund. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Jewctt  gave  a  report  from  the  Branches,  at  the  same  time  con- 
veying a  greeting  from  them.  In  all  the  Branches  the  members  are  active 
and  work  progressing.  Oregon  pledged  $350;  Washington  $500.  With 
the  reports  from  the  Branches  peisonal  letters  come,  giving  evidence'of  warm 
feeling.  The  Southern  Branch,  of  which  Mrs.  Williams  is  president,  raised 
dieir  pledge  of  $2,900,  and  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  recently,  an 
"dwnce  of  $500  was  pledged.  Two  missionary  libraries  had  been  given,  as 
loan  libraries.  It  was  extremely  pleasant  to  her  many  friends  to  see  Mrs. 
Jewett  able  once  more  to  be  in  their  midst. 

Mrs.  Foster  gave  the  latest  word  from  our  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Peck  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  concerted  prayer,  and  su^ested  that 
fix  hour  between  five  and  six  o'clock  should  be  set  apart  every  Sabbath 
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afternoon  by  all,  to  pray  for  the  Woman's  Board,  for  the  auxiliaries  and     ^or 
the  treasury. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Wilcox  read  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  her,  inquiring  laow 
children  might  be  interested  in  missions.    Mrs.  Peck  said  this  was  an  im{X>r- 
tant  question.   While  in  China  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  togetFier 
her  own  children,  with  those  of  another  missionary  family,  and  teacbing 
them  about  other  missions  till  they  were  familiar  with  the  work.     Children 
ought  to  be  educated  in  missionary  work.     Mrs.  Jewett  suggested  that  the 
Dayspring  was   a  valuable  help  in  interesting  children,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  regularly.     Mrs.  Scudder  of  Lorin  told  of  the  children's  missionaiy 
societies  in  Washington,  and  said  there  should  be  some  one  person  to  start 
the  Junior  work  in  this  State.     Miss  Piper  of  Alameda  reported  the  organ- 
ization of  the  C.  £.  Missionary  Union,  of  which  more  may  be  said  at  some 
future  time. 

Mrs.  Scudder  of  Lorin  had  charge  of  the  opening  devotional  exercises  of 
the  afternoon.  The  hymn,  *'  Come,  Thou  Almighty  King,"  was  sung,  and 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  John  read  from  th«  fifteenth  verse  on.  "  Feed 
My  Sheep  "  was  the  subject  of  the  little  talk. 

Mrs.  Peck  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kawayi,  of  Tokyo,  who  said  his 
heart  was  much  strengthened  by  seeing  who  stand  back  of  missions.  Mr. 
Kawayi  then  explained  the  need  of  a  good  Christian  daily  newspaper  in 

iapan.  He  and  his  friends  wish  to  start  a  paper  which  shall  be  clean,  and 
ave  a  high  moral  and  Christian  standpoint.  Japan  has  a  responsible  posi- 
tion among  modern  nations.  Of  course  the  paper  could  not  be  entirely  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions  for  some  time,  so  he  was  sent  over  here  to  lay  the 
matter  before  Christians  and  ask  their  help,  morally  and  financially.  The 
paper  will  be  non-partisan  politically,  will  have  an  English  column,  with 
contributions  from  friends  abroad.  The  appeal  for  help  was  signed  by 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Dutch  Reformed  pastors,  indorsed  by  others. 

Mrs.  Wikoff  read  extracts  from  Miss  Wilson's  last  journal,  dated  Febru- 
ary, 1901.  Mr.  Frear  explained  the  delay  of  mail  supplies  in  reaching 
Micronesia.  A  vessel  for  present  use  in  Micronesia  has  just  been  purchased, 
her  name  the  Carrie  and  Annie.  She  is  being  fitted  up  and  will  soon  leave, 
carrying  supply  and  lumber  for  homes  on  Ponape.  The  Hiram  Bingham 
has  done  remarkably  good  work  in  going  about  among  the  Islands  carrying 
boys  to  school,  and  doing  her  best  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  Morning 
Star.     A  house  has  been  sent  to  Guam  for  the  Prices. 

After  the  collection  was  taken  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Hatch  gave  an  address  on . 
some  of  the  Bible  texts  on  missions. 

Miss  Gertrude  Barker,  who  arrived  from  India  only  the  day  before,  sai 
a  few  words,  bringing  greeting  from  the  Madura  Mission,  which  she  left  th 
sixth  of  March,  having  been  there  seven  years.     As  Miss  Barker  came  t 
the  platform  she  was  received  with  the  Chautauqua  Salute.     At  the  ann 
meeting  in  September  we  will  hear  of  Miss  Barker's  work  in  India. 

The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Mr,  Hatch* 
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JAPAN. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  A   LETTER   FROM  MISS  BARROWS. 
Tlie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Miss  BarrowB.  of  Kobe, 


a  glimpse  of  missionary  life  and  i1 


rruptlona  tliat  we  too  seldom 


1  MADE  the  mistake  of  waiting  till  I  was  really  at  home  in  Kobe  before 
'•■Iting  to  some  of  my  friends,  thinking  tlie  time  was  so  near,  and  they 
'Ou!d  like  to  know  that  1  was  safely  at  my  journey's  end.  I  found  so  much 
*  be  done  when  I  got  here  the  first  of  September,  and  the  house  full  of 
^ests  from  China,  and  a  new  cook  to  teach,  correspondence  went  by  the 
*^>ard  entirely  except  the  most  necessary  letters.  Then  there  were  all  the 
lapanese  friends  to  see  and  one  of  our  daughters  to  be  m%'C'c\e<i^Ltl^^^«  <:»^- 

(3^) 
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ference  in  Tokyo,  and  such  touring  work  as  could  be  wedged  in,  besides 
Miss  Dudley  getting  ready  to  go  home.  Since  New  Year's,  besides  my  work 
in  the  school,  which  has  been  reduced  to  the  least  possible  limits  and  still 
keep  in  touch  with  it,  Miss  Cozad  doing  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  both 
to  give  me  time  for  the  outside  church  work,  I  have  been  devoting  myself 
as  much  as  possible  to  work  with  the  Kobe  church  Bible  women,  making 
calls  and  holding  meetings,  etc.  This  is  Mr.  Harada's  church,  and  the  one 
I  have  worked  with  during  all  these  twenty-five  years,  so  that  I  know  very 
many  of  its  older  members,  but  in  the  years  of  my  absence  many  new  ones 
have  been  received  whom  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harada  is  doing  excellent  work  in  his  church  and  out  of  it  since  his 
return.  He  has  so  much  work  outside  of  his  church  that  he  cannot  have 
very  much  time  for  pastoral  work,  but  he  preaches  very  ^und,  earnest 
sermons.  Mr.  Osada,  too,  is  doing  well,  and  was  much  helped  by  his  year 
in  the  States.  A  very  different  style  of  preaching  prevails  throughout  the 
country  from  that  of  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  ministers  who  used  to 
go  about  the  country  lecturing  about  Christianity  say  now  that  the  people 
demand  sermons,  not  lectures.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  planned  and 
is  being  carried  on  since  the  coming  in  of  the  new  century,  partly  by  the 
local  churches  and  associations  and  partly  by  the  Christian  Alliance  of 
Japan,  missionaries  and  pastors  going  together  all  over  the  country.  A 
systematic  visitation  is  also  planned  for  some  of  its  principal  cities,  going  to 
every  house.  This  cit}'  of  twenty-four  thousand  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
two,  a  missionary  and  a  Japanese,  being  expected  to  take  each  district.  I 
hear  I  am  appointed  for  this  work,  though  it  has  not  really  begun.  I  don't 
quite  see  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  promise  is,  ^^  as  thy  days  so 
shall  thy  strength  be." 


»•< 


AFRICA. 

FROM  MISS   HATTIE   CLARK,   OF  AMANZIMTOTE. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  here.  It  covered  a  period  of  thirteen 
days.  Miss  Mellen  was  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Ransom's  part  of  the  school 
supervision  which  he  had  had  on  the  south  coast.  The  schools  had  to  be 
visited  before  March  tenth.  As  soon  as  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  could 
be  gotten  off  to  Boston,  she  and  I  started  out  to  visit  these  schools ;  I,  to  see 
what  Jubilee  boys  were  doing  as  teachers  and  to  be  a  companion  for  Miss 
Mellen.  We  were  gone  about  two  weeks  and  traveled  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles. 
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You  will  be  interested  to  know  how  we  got  aliout.  Miss  Mellen  lias  a 
horse,  I  have  a  wheel.  As  the  schools  were  within  five,  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  railroad,  we  decided  to  go  by  ox  carriage  to  tlie  railroad, 
ten  miles  from  Adams,  and  ride  by  rail  to  the  station  nearest  our  first  visit. 
I  was  to  take  my  wheel  by  train,  and  Miss  Mellen's  horse  was  sent  on  a  day 
ahead  of  us  to  meet  us  at  the  first  stopping  place.  But  before  we  started  I 
decided  not  to  take  my  wheel.  It  was  the  rainy  reason  and  the  hot  season, 
and  the  roads  were  mostly  hills.  The  first  stop  was  within  five  miles  of 
Amahlongwe.  The  horse  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  arrived.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  carry  both  of  us,  but  we  did  not 
think  that  would  be  fair,  so  took  turns  in  riding.  We  had  a  boy  to  carry 
waterproofs  and  necessary  clothing. 

There  was  a  farmhouse  within  ten  miles  of  Amahlongwe,  at  which  we 
stopped  to  rest.  We  were  most  cordially  received,  and  were  invited  to  stop 
on  our  return  and  spend  the  night. 

One  of  our  graduates  was  teacher  here.  He  had  sixty-four  Zulu  children 
in  his  care.  He  had  in  his  schoolroom  no  nice  seats,  with  desks,  for  his 
children  to  sit  upon, — only  wooden  forms.  There  were  no  blackboards  and 
no  maps  or  charts. 

But  Seth  felt  the  need  of  all  these  things,  I  am  glad  to  say.  He  was 
doing  his  best  with  wrhat  he  had.  He  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  does 
much  personal  work  with  his  pupils.  The  educational  efibrts  were  crude, 
but  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  far-reaching  influences 
of  his  work  on  that  station. 

Miss  Mellen  visited,  with  the  native  pastor  of  Amahlongwe,  another 
school  ten  miles  farther  on,  ^lile  I  remained  at  the  farmhouse. 

We  rode  back  to  the  railroad  in  tlie  farmer's  carriage,  and  ftoni  there  we 
went  to  within  four  miles  of  Iffifa,  Mr.  Ransom's  home.  Two  refugee  ladies 
are  living  there  at  the  present  time. 

Here  we  found  another  Jubilee  graduate.  His  school  was.  not  so  large. 
He  had  a  good  wood  and  iron  house,  some  desks,  maps  and  blackboards. 

From  here  we  went  to  Umtwalume,  fourteen  miles  south.  Robert,  one 
of  our  last  year's  graduates,  met  us  there  with  a  good  horse.  After  one  day 
at  lEafo  wa  went  on. 

Amahlongwe  is  one  of  our  largest  stations.     We  stopped  here  for  three  ' 
days,  spending  the  time  with  a  colonial  family. 

Lincoln,  another  Jubilee  graduate,  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  here, 
assisted  by  an  Umzumbe  girl.  They  bad  eightyfou'r  children,  and  were 
both  doing  beautiful  work. 

My  first  feeling  upon  going  into  our  station  schools  is  one  of  depression. 
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I  see  the  tremendous  opportunities  for  work.     But  before  I  leave  I  feel  what 
a  blessing  to  the  people  are  these  schools  just  as  they  are. 

Miss  Mellen  looked  after  the  needs  of  three  other  schools  from  this  center, 
while  I  visited  the  homes  of  some  of  our  old  boys.  I  found  this  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  experiences  I  have  had  in  Africa.  I  met  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers  of  the  boys,  and  the  boys,  too,  in  their  home  surroundings.  Some 
of  them  were  the  picture  of  cleanliness,  some  were  otherwise.  At  every 
place  the  welcome  was  most  cordial.  I  hope  future  vacations  will  furnish 
opportunities  for  more  of  this  kind  of  work. 

When  I  returned  home  the  days  were  full  with  the  preparations  for  the 
opening  of  school — mending  tablecloths,  making  new  articles  for  bedding, 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  The  boys  returned  March  7th.  We  had 
fifty-seven  the  first  night ;  now  have  seventy  on  our  roll,  but  all  are  not 
here. 

We  lose  some  of  the  new  ones  every  year.  They  run  away.  The  life 
into  which  they  are  thrown  here  is  very  different  from  their  life  of  freedom 
in  the  homes,  or  kraals.  Regular  hours  for  sleeping,  eating,  working, 
studying,  playing,  and  locked  doors  soon  produce  an  uncontrollable  longing 
for  the  old  life,  and  away  they  go,  usually  in  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  I  do  not  know  why  they  fear  to  ask  permission.  The  other  way 
meets  the  needs  of  the  case  more  perfectly,  I  presume.  Three  have  run 
away  so  far.  They  may  return  next  term  and  try  ag^in.  We  undcrstan 
something   of   their    difficulties   and    make   no   laws   regarding   runaways... 

Robert,  one  of  last  year's  graduates,  is  taking  some  of  the  lower  classes 

He  is  an  earnest  Christian  boy,  and  will  be  of  much  help  to  us  both  in  an 
out  of  the  schoolroom. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  of  our  pupils.     A  man  of  perhaps  forty-five  year: 
applied  to  the  theological  school  for  admittance.     He  could  neither  read  no 
write,  so  they  could  not  accommodate  him.     He  remained  in  the  statioi^ 
working  for  his  food,  until  the  station  school  opened,  and  asked  to  be  taugla 
to  read  and  write,  studying  with  the  little  six-year-old  boys.     The  static 
school-teacher  thought   of  Jubilee,   and  came  to  ask  if  he  might  not  l^ 
allowed  to  enter  here.     After  some  thought  Mr.  Cowles  decided  he  ought  t 
have  all  the  help  that  could  be  given  him,  and  that  we  would  allow  him  t 
come  if  he  could  find  a  place  to  sleep  away  from  Jubilee.     The  boys  roigl""*  ^ 
not  be  just  as  kind  always  as  they  ought  to  be  to  one  lower  and  yet  so  muc  ^ 
older  than  they.     We  had  received  one  big  boy  just  learning  to  read,  »^^ 
there  was  a  beginning  for  a  class.     The  old  man  learned  his  letters  the  fir^^ 
week,  so  he  could  say  them  anyway,  and  began  to  write  a  little.     Now,  ^^ 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  has  a  reader,  and  reads  simple  sentences.    H^ 
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uys  he  is  getting  what  lie  has  longed  for  for  many  years.  Hia  face  is 
ndiint  with  every  new  victory  won.  He  is  being  taught  to  sing  and 
belongs  to  the  Bible  classes. 

A  bright-faced  little  boy  of  nine  years  has  just  been  brought  to  us  by  a 
rdiigee  missionary  from  Johannesburg.  He  was  stolen  from  his  people  far 
up  in  Africa  and  brought  down  to  the  mines  in  Johannesburg.  He  soon 
became  sick  and  was  abandoned.  He  was  found  by  the  good  missionary, 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  was  nursed  by  him  back  'to  health.  Then  the 
little  boy  wanted  to  live  with  the  missionary.  The  missionary  has  taught 
him  lo  read  his  Zulu  Bible  and  some  English. 

These  two  cases  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  material  we  have  to  classify 
»nd  deal  with.     They  are  all  so  needy  we  love  to  plan  for  them  the  best 
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Peking,  April  12,  1901. 
BsAR  Friends  :  Many  days  and  weeks  have  passed  since  the  sad  events 
of  Ust  summer,  and  it  is  now  almost  a  year  since  my  sister  and  I  left  our 
^°ine  in  Pang-Chuang  to  attend  the  annual  mission  meeting  at  Tsing-Qiau, 
fMllj  little  thinking  we  should  not  return  long  before  this.  We  did  not 
l^now  then,  and  we  do  not  know  now,  what  is  before  us ;  but  God  knows, 
■"d  his  work  is  just  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  to  you  and  to  us  who  are 
"*orkers  together  with  him." 

I  am  not  going  into  details  about  those  days'  experiences,  for  your  minds 
**  *ell  as  ours  are  full  of  them  still.  Such  wrong  and  untrue  statements 
''•ve  appeared  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time  I  fear  you  may  hardly  know 
*hat  to  believe.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  picture  the 
^tielly,  and  sorrow  and  desolation, — the  vci-y  varied  trials  which  the  Chris- 
''^ns  throughout  this  empire  have  been  called  to  pass  through.  The  history 
"the  Church  during  these  many  centuries,  and  the  promises  of  God's  Word, 
PVe,  however,  large  cause  for  hope.  In  God's  own  time  and  w.iy  the  Word 
■•  going  to  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  China.  Poor,  dear  China  1 
^<l  she  but  know  the  things  which  make  for  her  peace  ! 

Several  days  have  passed  since  a  number  of  us  returned  from  Pao-ting- 
'^".  where  memorial  services  were  held  for  our  fellow-workers  who  died  so 
'"avely  even  at  the  hands  of  cruel,  hateful,  ignorant  men.  During  the  days 
"f  Passion  Week,  which  is  just  ended,  as  I  studied  the  last  days  of  Christ's 
''^,  his  awful  sufferings  before  the  Council,  his  unlawful  trial,  the  insults 
^'faped  upon  him,  the  shameful  death,  all  these  seemed  so  magnified  and  so 
■nuch  more  real  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  friends'  lives. 
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It  was  sad  to  go  over  the  ground  over  which  they  were  so  disgracefully 
led.  The  ruined  temple  where  they  were  tried,  and  outside  the  city  wall 
where  seven,  two  of  our  own  mission  among  the  number,  were  made  to 
kneel,  waiting  their  untimely  end,  even  the  grave  where  all  were  rudely 
buried,  spoke  to  us  words  which  tore  our  hearts  with  grief.  I  can't  make  it 
seem  true  that  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  such  scenes  in 
China,  in  Pao-ting-fu,  where  the  gospel  has  been  preached  nearly  thirty 
years. 

Fourteen  of  us,  representing  the  two  denominations  which  had  lost  workers 
by  the  awful  tragedy,  left  Peking,  Friday,  March  22d,  and  after  eight  hours 
ride  on  the  train  we  reached  the  city.  As  we  drew  near,  the  ruins  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  came  in  sight.  This  mission  was  in  the  North  suburb, 
and  where  five  beautiful  workers  and  three  dear  innocent  children  were 
burned  to  death ;  even  the  pleadings  of  the  mother  for  her  babe  in  arms 
availed  not  for  her  rescue  and  salvation.  Those  must  have  been  awful  hours, 
and  to  think  that  none  could  save !     There  must  have  been  kind-hearted 

m 

people  in  that  crowd,  but  in  the  midst  of  such  a  frantic,  self-deceived  mob, 
what  could  such  do  ? 

Three  services  were  held,  one  in  Chinese  and  two  in  English,  and  they 
were  wonderfully  tender.  The  latter  of  the  English  services  was  an  informal 
meeting, — a  reconsecration  service  for  us  missionaries  who  remain  to  labor  for 
those  for  whom  our  loved  ones  laid  down  their  lives.  Beautiful  lives  they 
were.  Dear  Miss  Morrill's  life  pours  forth  such  a  fragrance,  its  odor  is 
that  of  Christ's  own  love  for  sinful  man.  *'  She  loved  us,"  was  the  testimony 
of  one  old  Christian  woman,  and  she  said  it  with  full  eyes.  I  was  told  that 
the  summer  before  her  death  she  said  to  a  friend  who  was  with  her  at  the 
summer  resort  as  they  were  speaking  of  China,  **  I  wonder  if  some  of  us 
will  have  to  lay  down  our  lives  to  save  China." 

Little  did  we  think  that  so  soon  not  one,  but  many,  would  be  called  to  die 
so  ruthlessly.  Miss  Morrill  of  Pao-ting-fu,  and  Miss  Bird  of  Shansi, 
returned  to  their  work  at  the  same  time  I  did,  three  years  ago  this  fall. 
Their  loving,  unselfish  hearts  were  manifested  in  so  many  ways  in  doing 
for  others. 

The  burial  service  at  Pao-ting-fu  was  one  I  shall  never  forget.  Twenty- 
six  coffins  were  placed  in  a  temporary  mat  house,  such  as  are  put  up  for 
such  purposes.  Just  in  front  hung  a  black  banner,  draped  in  white,  with 
the  words  **  Joyfully  bearing  the  cross,"  in  gilt  letters.  There  was  the  cross 
and  crown  below,  and  then  the  names  of  the  martyred  ones.  Great  Britain 
with  its  subjects,  four  names ;  America  and  her  three  martyrs ;  then  China 
w^jth  her  thirty  adults  and  twelve  chWdtetv,  who  fell  at  the  same  time.   These 
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were  together  in  life,  and  they  were  not  divided  in  death.  A  monument 
will  doubtless  be  erected  to  their  common  memory.  I  love  to  think  of  these 
of  the  three  nations  as  being  together  around  the  throne,  praising  their 
common  Redeemer. 

At  the  grave  the  twenty-six  coffins  were  arranged  for  the  service  as  rapidly 

as  possible.     Twelve  were  carried  under  six  catafalques,  and  formed  part  of 

the  procession,  which  for  an  object  lesson  to  the  Chinese  took  a  roundabout 

way  to  the  burial  ground.     That  was  a  trying  ride  of  an  hour,  with  the 

crowds  on  either  side.     For  the  most  part  they  were  quiet,  but  we  could  but 

think  of  that  crowd  months  before,  and  what  it  must  have  been  to  pass 

between.     As  we  passed  now  a  group  or  two  of  women  I  could  but  wonder 

if  they  had  not  at  some  time  heard  "  gracious  words  "  from  Miss  Morrill's 

lips,  and   I  did   breathe  a  prayer  for  them,  that   her  labor  in  Pao-ting-fii 

might  still  bring  forth  abundant  harvest.     Oh,,  it  will !     I  am  sure  good  is  to 

come  to  the  church  of  God  in  China,  out  of  this  terrible  turmoil.    While  the 

procession  was  on  its  way  the  other  bodies  had  been  laid  in  their  last  resting 

place,  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  all  preparation  was  soon  completed. 

The  burial  service  consisted  of  a  hymn,  **  Light  After  Darkness,"  and  then 

the  most  beautiful,  Christlike  pra3'er  I  ever  heard.     It  was  full  of  tender, 

loving  petition  for  the  enemies  of  those  to  whom  we  were  paying  our  last 

tribute  of  love. 

At  one  of  the  services  the  German  band  played  **  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  our 
God:"  Those  tones,  with  the  words  they  brought  to  mind,  touched  our 
hearts  with  new  faith  and  courage.  They  struck  the  right  chord,  and  even 
the  sorrow  and  grief  could  not  cause  a  discordant  note. 

My  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  I  must  not  write  more.  Miss  Morrill 
and  Miss  Gould  belonged  to  the  W.  B.  M.,  but  they  are  just  as  dear  to  you 
and  to  us  as  any  of  our  number. 

Shansi  gave  up  Miss  Bird  and  Miss  Partridge,  two  of  our  dear  workers. 
I^ear,  brave  young  lives ;  we  wonder  why  it  was  necessary.  My  prayer  is 
that  all  of  us  may  learn  the  lesson  God  would  have  us  learn  from  their  lives 
and  from  the  experiences  of  these  past  weeks. 

Of  Miss  Morrill  in  a  very  special  way  it  may  be  said,  her  life  in  China 
^as  summed  up  in  this  sentence,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  and  she  did  love 
^nlg.  She  saw  the  immortal  soul  underneath  the  rags,  and  within  all  that 
^hich  was  dirty  and  repulsive  and  sinful,  and  she  wanted  to  win  that  soul  to 
Christ. 

This  should  be  the  great  object  of  our  lives.  Don't  let  us  be  discouraged  ; 
<fcn't  let  us  take  one  step  backward.  "  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged." 
**He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be — satisfied.** 
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WORK  OF  NATIVE   CHRISTIANS 

BY    MRS.  HITCHCOCK,  OF   CEYLON. 

The  Navaly  church,  near  Manepy,  has  receivec^,  twenty-seven  through 
faithful  work  of  all  the  church  members,  as  well  as  the  pastor,  with  their 
relatives  and  neighbors  in  the  village  ;  and  twenty  more  are  asking  for  ad- 
mission, but  have  to  wait  longer  on  probation,  I  think,  as  he  said  that  the 
church  members  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  of  their  personal  responsibility 
for  the  salvation  of  those  about  them. 

The  women  of  the  Batticotta  church  held  a  missionary  meeting  this  year, 
and  joined  a  society  for  sending  the  gospel  to  more  needy  places  among  the 
Tamil  people  of  South  India.  They  w^ere  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  espe- 
cially one  of  the  most  influential  of  their  number,  and  thirty  contribution 
boxes  were  taken,  each  paying  a  rupee  to  the  society,  and  promising  to  put 
something  into  their  box  every  day  and  pray  for  the  new  work  which  is  to 
be  their  foreign  mission. 

This  is  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  a  society  which  the  Christian  men,  most  of 
them  Jaffna  college  graduates,  have  formed.  One  of  our  most  earnest 
Christian  workers,  who  has  a  good  position  as  a  college  teacher  here,  has 
offered  himself  to  go  as  their  missionary,  and  be  suppoited  by  a  smaller 
salary  than  he  is  receiving  here,  and  begin  work  in  the  little  out-of-the-way 
place  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  Mana  Madura  district.  It  is  a  needy  place 
which  the  Madura  mission  of!ers  to  them,  as  it  cannot  get  enough  workers 
to  fill  that  large  field.  He  is  to  marry  the  head  hurse  of  the.  Manepy  hospi- 
tal ;  one  who  is  well  fitted  to  go,  and  who  is  older  and  more  experienced 
than  the  usual  Tamil  girl  when  she  marries.  We  shall  miss  them  both  very 
much,  but  I  think  the  new  interest  for  those  far  away  from  here  has  already 
stirred  up  a  desire  to  do  more  for  those  immediately  about  them.  The 
women  here  seem  more  ready  to  go  to  their  heathen  neighbors  with  the 
gospel  message. 

Sometimes  instead  of  holding  our  women's  Tuesday  prayer  meeting  at  my 
house,  we  have  two  meetings  in  different  Sivite  houses  where  they  are 
willing  to  receive  us. 
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H  jFar  Sb. 


3B^  Sosepb  Coofi. 


®n  a  fat  sborc  mv  lan&  swam  out  of  stabt, 

But  t  coulb  see  familiac,  native  stars; 

/Dg  borne  was  sbut  from  me  b^  tS>cean  bars, 
iSet  bome  bung  tbere  above  me  in  tbe  ntgbt. 
TUncbangeb  fell  bown  on  me  ©rion's  liobt; 

as  always,  IDcnus  rose  anb  tiers  flDars ; 

Ob's  own  tbe  pleiabs  ^et,  anb  witbout  Jars 
In  wonteb  tones  sano  all  tbe  beavenlp  belgbt. 

So  wben  (n  beatb  from  unOerneatb  m^  feet 
Hollo  tbe  rounb  worlJ),  1  tben  sball  see  tbe  sfea 
©f  (Sob's  trutbs  burning  set  familiarly ; 

As  native  constellations  H  sball  greet: 
1  lose  tbe  outer,  not  tbe  tuner  e^e ; 
Zbe  lanbscape,  not  tbe  Soul's  Stars,  wben  1  bfe. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  PAO-TING-FU. 
bV,  miss  luella  miner. 
!  AM  writing  froin  a  place  close  by  the  ruins  of  our  hospUnt,  Chih  Fang 
HI,  the  premises  of  a  wealthy  Boxer.  To  go  to  Dr.  Peck's  quarters, 
ere  we  take  our  meals,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  our  main  mission  com- 
md.  Fart  of  the  v/aUs  and  one  tall  chimney  of  the  Ewing  house  are 
I  standing, — a  pathetic  witness  of  the  summer's  desolation.     One  wall  of  ■ 

ladies'  house  is  also  standing,  but  only  broken  bricks  mark  the  site  of  the 
we  occupied  by  Dr.  Noble  and  the  Fitkins  and  of  our  chspel  and  schools. 

we  stood  there  last  night  I  thought  of  the  brave  letters  written  by  Mr. 
kin  and  Miss  Morrill  eaily  in  June — letters  which  reached  us  in  Tung-cho 
y  a  few  days  before  our  own  flight. 

UterMr.  Pitkin's  death  the  mob  went  to  the  ladies'  house,  seized  them 
1  started  with  them  into  the  city.  Instead  of  going  directly,  they  started 
t  toward  the  hospital  and  struck  diagonally  across  the  field  to  the  road 
ining  from  the  hospital  lo  the  river.  4t  was  wliere  this  diagonal  across 
(field  joins  the  road  that  Miss* Gould  fainted.  This  is  told  by  a  boy,  a 
■Jive  of  Christians  in  this  village  of  Chih  Fang  T'ou,  and  confirmed  by 
lers  in  the  village.  The  Boxers  called  for  ropes  from  this  village,  bound 
rand  carried  her  the  res,!  of  the  way.  Miss  Morrill  said;  "  You  need  not 
id  me.  I  will  walk  wlicrever  you  want  me  to  go."  They  crossed  the 
idge,  entered  the  city  gste  and  were  taken  into  the  Ch'i  Sheng  Miao, 
rectly  east,  near  tiie  soutli  wall,  not  far  from  the  southeast  corner.  This 
IE  in  the  morning.  Later  the  Bagnalls  and  Mr,  Cooper  joined  them. 
ley  were  put  through  sdiTie  form  of  trial,  but  no  friendly  villagers  were  in 
ebackground  those  sad  hours,  and  we  can  give  no  details.  There  is  no 
■son  to  suspect  that  the^e  was  special  bodily  toilure  or  insult.  Appar- 
ifly  all  were  able  to  walk  when  they  were  led  outside  of  the  city  for-execu- 
m  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afiernoon,  so  we  think  Miss  Gould  must  have 
fived.  The  sad  procession  moved  out  of  the  South  Gate  in  the  midst  of 
e  jeerii^g  roob.  I  believe  they  must  have  thought  of  that  other  "Via 
racis,"  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  called  "  to  go  forth  unto  Him  without 
e  camp  bearing  his  reproach,"  Leaving  the  South  Gate  they  turned  east- 
ird  between  the  wall  and  the  moat,  stopping  nt  a  spot  about  sixty  yards 
Wheast  of  the  corner,  in  (he  midst  of  Chinese  graves.  Here  Miss  Morrill 
ked  to  speak  a  few  wortis,  and  told  them  how  she  had  loved  them  and 
ied  to  save  them.     "  And  now  will  none  of  you  save  me?  "...  They 
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were  buried  where  they  fell,  and  an  old  man  who  lived  near  by  heaped 
more  earth  on  their  bodies,  afler  they  became  exposed.  All  of  these  bodies 
and  those  buried  close  by  our  compound  were  taken  up  and  sealed  in  coffins 
sometime  before  we  went  to  Pao-ting-fu.  .  .  .  This  temple  where  our  friends 
were  imprisoned .  was  completely  demolished  by  the  allies.  We  visited 
all  these  desolate  graves  and  ruins,  and  what  pictures  memory  and  imag- 
ination painted  I  I  picked  a  few  green  leaves  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple, 
trying  to  see  in  them  the  token  of  the  springtime  and  the  harvest  sure  to 
come  as  the  result  of  this  costly  sacrifice.  .  .  . 

Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock  there  was  held  in  Dr.  Peck's  great  open  yard  a 
most  unique  international  funeral.  In  a  great  matting  booth  were  twenty- 
six  coffins  marked  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Pitkin,  Miss  Morrill,  Mise  Gould, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  and  Gladys,  Pastor  Meng  and  all  his 
children  except  Titus,  Pastor  Meng's  sister  and  her  children,  the  Bible 
woman,  Mrs.  Chang  and  Mrs.  Kao  and  her  daughter  Jessica,  and  others 
less  Well  known.  On  the  banner  in  front  of  the  coffins  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  forty-three  Chinese  martyrs,  all  killed  by  the  Boxers,  except  three 
or  four,  who  died  as  the  result  of  imprisonment  or  exposure  or  starvation  in 
their  hiding-places.  These  were  all  of  our  own  mission.  On  this  same 
banner  were  the  cross  and  crown  and  the  motto,  "  Joyfully  bearing  the 
bitter  cross."  (Le  pei  k'u  chia.)  There  were  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  a 
few  flowers  on  the  coffins,  and  pots  of  flowers,  some  of  which  were  sent  by 
the  Catholic  priest  with  a  beautiful  letter  of  sympathy,  were  arranged  in 
front.  The  schoolgirls  with  loving  fingers  had  lined  the  coffins  of  Miss 
Morrill  and  Miss  Gould  with  white.  .  .  .  The  new  cemetery  for  the  martyrs 
is  on  a  large  piece  of  ground  recently  purchased  by  Dr.  Peck,  between  the 
ruins  of  our  two  mission  compounds.  The  long  procession  would  have 
covered  the  distance  from  Dr.  Peck's  to  this  cemetery  several  times  over, 
so  it  made  a  circuit  traveling  the  length  of  the  principal  street  of  the  South 
Suburb,  then  going  back  of  our  two  compounds  and  coming  up  from  the 
east.  In  front  were  borne  the  thirty-four  banners  as  well  as  the  silk 
umbrellas  and  other  things  which  usually  accompany  a  great  funeral.  There 
were  six  catafalques,  all  the  city  afforded,  with  their  gay  embroideries,  each 
bearing  two  coffins.  The  other  coffins  were  taken  directly  to  the  cemetery. 
The  men  walked  near  the  coffins,  most  of  them  dressed  in  mourning. 
Twenty  or  thirty  carts  containing  the  women  brought  up  the  rear.  The  road 
from  Dr.  Peck's  door  to  the  end  of  the  principal  street  was  simply  packed  with 
people.  The  pageant  cannot  have  failed  to  have  left  an  impression  on  the 
wicked  city,  and  while  caring  little  for  externals  ourselves,  we  can  rejoice 
that  our  dear  ones  have  been  honored  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  out- 
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ward  tokens  of  regard  mean  so  much.  We  stood  in  the  cemetery  until  the 
twenty-six  coffins  had  been  lowered  into  the  graves.  We  faced  the  city  wall 
with  its  ruined  towers.  Onl;'  the  houses  of  the  village  concealed  the  spot 
where  for  months  six  of  the  martyrs  lay  in  a  common  grave.  Mr.  Pitkin's 
first  nameless  grave  was  hardly  a  stone's  throw  away.   We  sang  in  Chinese  : — 

**  Light  after  darkness,  gain  after  loss ; 
Strength  after  weakness,  crown  after  cross. 
Sweet  after  bitter,  hope  after  fears ; 
Home  after  wandering,  praise  after  tears. 

Sheaves  after  sowing,  sun  after  rain ; 
Sight  after  mystery,  peace  after  pain. 
Joy  after  sorrow,  calm  after  blast; 
Rest  after  weariness — sweet  rest  at  last. 

Near  after  distant,  gleam  after  gloom ; 
Love  after  loneliness,  life  after  tomb. 
After  long  agony,  rapture  of  bliss ; 
Right  was  the  pathway  leading  to  this." 

After  prayer  and  benediction  each  threw  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  coffins 
and  we  left  the  spot,  which,  like  that  other  grave  outside  the  city  wall,  will 
ever  be  hoiy  ground — God's  acre.  It  is  not  expected  that  other  Chinese  will 
CTerbe  buried  there.  A  monument  on  which  are  carved  the  names  of  these 
martyrs  of  three  nations  will  some  time  mark  the  spot. 

We  left  for  Peking  early  the  next  morning.  Miss  Russell  stayed  two  days 
longer  with  the  women  and  schoolgirls,  and  the  Presbyterians  to  select  a 
new  site  nearer  the  city  for  their  mission.  The  appeals  of  the  women  and 
girls  for  some  one  to  come  and  mother  them  are  pitiable.  But  conditions  in 
Pao-ting-fu  are  such  that  it  is  not  considered  best  for  a  lady  to  live  there  yet. 
Fifteen  of  the  schoolgirls  are  there,  studying  as  well  as  they  can,  with  the 
Chinese  teacher. 

Pastor  Meng  was  seized  in  our  street  chapel  in  the  city  three  days  before 
^he  martyrdom  of  our  missionaries  and  taken  to  the  same  temple  where  they 
Were  confined.  He  was  slowly  done  to  death  the  second  day,  refusing  to 
give  the  names  of  Christians  or  to  admit  that  the  missionaries  were  spies. 
His  body  was  buried,  without  a  coffin,  a  little  southeast  of  the  temple  near 
fte  city  wall. 

When  peace  comes,  that  peace  we  long  for  more  and  more  as  these  days 
of  doubt  go  by,  I  believe  there  is  no  place  in  our  mission  where  work  will 
open  with  brighter  prospects  than  in  Pao-ting-fu,  provided  the  people  dis- 
criminate between  us  and  the  Catholics.  Surely  our  people  there  have  shown 
that  they  are  not  "  rice  Christians."     There  were  very  few  recanters  to  be 
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dealt  with,  and  even  with  these  I  have  not  heitrd  that  any  actually  performed 
itiolatroiis  rites.  Tlie  young  Pastor  Meng's  wife  and  two  beautiful  boys 
went  with  us  from  Peking  and  remained  in  Pao-ting-fu.  The  teacher  of  the 
girls'  boarding  school  told  us  that  one  day  last  June  Miss  Morrill  wns  plan- 
ning with  her  some  work  to  be  done  in  July,  when  Miss  Gould,  who  was 
sitting  near  by,  said  "Mary,  I  think  our  work  in  China  is  finished."  This 
teacher  left  only  a  few  days  before  the  end,  and  Miss  Morrill  gave  her  a  card 
with  three  Scripture  texts.  The  two  ladies  made  an  attempt  to  send  last 
messages  to  tlieir  loved  ones  in  the  home  land,  but  the  bearer  was  caught  on 
llie  way  to  Tientshi  itnd  his  letters  destroyed.  How  precious  they  would 
have  been !     But  love  will  tell  you  what  was  written. 

WOMAN'S   WORK   IN  NORTH   CHINA. 

PRESENT   CONDITIONS. 

BY   MISS   MARY   E.  ANDREWS. 

Jl'ST  a  jear  ago  ciime  the  terrible  Boxer  outbreak,  which  so  desolated  our 
Nortli  China  church  pad  for  a  time  threatened  to  sweep  it  out  of  existence. 
God's  grace  and  power  prevented  that  catastrophe,  and,  notwithstanding  bo 
many  lives  laid  down  for  Christ,  a  remnant  of  the  church  still  survives. 

And  now,  afier  the  lapse  of  a  year,  I  am  asked  to  write  of  the  present 
nspect  uf  the  work  ;md  the  outlook  for  the  future.  Doubtless  those  on  the 
field  could  give  a  clciii'er  account  of  the  present  condition  of  things  than  is 
[Mjssible  for  one  at  this  distance.  Perhaps,  too,  tliey  see  with  clearer  vision 
into  the  immediate  future.  But  to  me  in  the  home  land,  looking  out  upon 
China  from  tliis  standpoint,  and  judfjing  of  the  work  from  the  letters  which 
coine  to  me  from  tlie  field,  the  present  looks  bright  with  promise,  and  the 
fuliire  hopeful  of  a  great  work  and  great  blessings  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  months  since  the  close  of  the  siege  have  been  hard  months  to  those 
who  remained  on  the  field,  with  so  many  perplexing  questions  to  be  settled  ; 
So  many  sad  and  (Hfficult  duties  to  be  done.  In  Peking,  Tientsin  and  Pao- 
tinn-fn  hnvc  been  f;!itliered  most  of  the  native  Christians  from  all  that  region 
Vho  survived  the  m.-issacre.  The  little  company  in  Pao-ting-fu,  bereft  of 
all  their  toreign  lenders,  have  had  only  the  care  of  a  native  pastor  until  the 
recent  arrival  of  Dr.  Peck  in  that  city.  But  most  faithfully  and  earnestly 
h.Ts  the  brave  young  pastor — whose  brother  and  sister,  with  their  families, 
Were  among  the  martyred  ones  there — cared  for  the  interests,  both  tem- 
poral nnd  spiritual,  of  his  Hltle  flock.  Dr.  Peck,  since  his  arrival  on  the 
field,  writes  hopefullv  ot  the  outlook  there.  Of  the  work  in  Tientsin  I  can 
only  say  that  Miss  Porter  and  Miss  Gertrude  Wyckoff  have  been  laboring 
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faithfully  and  lovingly  for  the  girls  in  the  school  and  the  company  of  refugee 
women  gathered  there.  Mrs.  Smith  has  done  a  beautiful  work  of 
relief  among  the  needy  and  suffering  heathen  of  that  place — money  and  grain 
having  been  put  into  her  hands  for  the  purpose  by  both  Chinese  and  for- 
eigners— while  at  the  same  time  she  has  been  busily  scattering  Bible  seed 
broadcast  for  a  future  harvest.  In  Peking  we  have  two  little  communities, 
one  near  the  site  of  our  old  mission  compound,  where  are  gathered  the 
surviving  church  members  of  Peking  and  its  outstations.  There  Miss 
Russell  is  in  charge  of  the  women,  while  Miss  Grace  Wyckoff  and  Miss 
Sheffield  care  for  the  girls  who  remain  of  the  Bridgman  School. 

But  it  is  of  the  other  community  in  Peking,  the  Tung-cho  community, 
that  I  want  especially  to  write,  because  it  is  the  work  being  done  there 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Miner  and  Miss  Chapin 
writing  frequently  of  the  doings  and  the  happenings  in  that  circle.  There 
are  gjathered  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  our  native 
Christians,  what  remains  of  our  Tung-cho  church,  and  with  them  a  large 
number  of  others — some  their  relatives  and  friends,  others  probationers,  and 
still  others  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  us  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
days  past,  and  all  of  whom  feel  safer  under  the  care  ot  the  missionaries  than 
anywhere  else.  In  all  they  number  nearly  four  hundred,  and  it  is  among 
these  that  the  principal  work  of  the  winter  has  been  done.  Owing  to  the 
changed  circumstances  some  of  our  usual  lines  of  work  have  not  been  at- 
tempted. No  village  work  has  been  possible  during  the  year,  nor  have  any 
of  the  usual  station  classes  been  held.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  such  a 
company  of  women  gathered  together  there  has  been  opportunity  for  other 
work,  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  regular,  systematic  teaching 
of  these  women,  which  has  been  recently  organized  there.  Some  of  them 
have  never  been  able  to  attend  a  station  class,  and  in  their  village  homes 
could  have  but  very  infrequent  visits  from  either  missionary  or  Bible  reader, 
and  hence  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  instruction  heretofore.  This  is  their 
opportunity,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  every  one  of  them  some 
teaching  daily.  In  this  work  no  Bible  readers  nor  teachers  have  been  reg- 
ularly employed,,  but  the  time  is  all  given  freely.  In  the  opening  of  the 
work  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  about  thirty  of  our  younger  and  better 
educated  women  responded  willingly  to  the  call.  The  other  women  were 
divided  into  little  groups  and  assigned  to  the  different  teachers,  each  one  of 
whom  became  responsible  for  her  own  group,  the  missionary  ladies  super- 
intending the  whole  and  hearing  review  lessons  weekly.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  plan,  also,  to  hold  weekly  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  teach- 
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crs,  but  I  do  not  know  wliether  that  part  of  the  plan  has  been  carried  out  or 
not.  In  the  meantime  the  children  of  the  community  have  not  been  neg- 
lected ;  indeed,,  some  schools  were  opened  before  there  were  any  books  for 
their  use  ;  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  everything  foreign  all  Christian 
books  were  included,  and  very  few  of  the  refugees,  in  their  hasty  flight  from 
their  homes,  took  their  books  with  tliem.  Some,  indeed,  did  not  dare  take 
them  lest,  if  they  fell  in  with  the  Boxers  in  their  flight,  the  possession  of 
such  books  should  ensure  their  immediate  destruction.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  children  did  study  during  those  first  weeks  ;  perhaps  the  teachers  repro- 
duced from  memory  the  books  they  needed,  and  had  them  written  out  for 
the  children's  use  ;  at  a  later  date  books  were  obtained  from  Shanghai.  We 
have  now  four  flourishing  little  schools  under  the  charge  of  teachers,  all  of 
whom  have  had  the  advantage  of  some  years  of  training  in  the  Bridgman 
School,  and  they  are  doing  faithful  and  valuable  work  with  their  scholars, 

A  little  orphan's  home  has  also  been  opened  for  the  care  of  the  little  ones 
who  were  left  without  father  and  mother  tlirough  the  Boxer  massacres.  The 
number  is  not  Urge,  as  in  most  cases  parents  and  children  fell  together. 
All  this  work  for  the  children  is  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  mis- 
sionary ladies.  Our  boys'  boarding  school  was  opened  at  an  early  date,  and 
later  our  college ;  but  the  number  of  college  students  is  not  large,  only  about 
forty  when  I  heard  last,  and  the  work  with  them  is  rather  hard  and  dis- 
couraging just  now,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  accommodations,  as  well 
IS  of  text'books,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  and  other  appliances  for  teach- 
ing. However,  we  trust  that  all  these  needs  will  be  supplied  at  a  no  very 
distant  date,  and  that  our  North  China  college  will  be  speedily  built  up  to 
611  its  former  place  in  our  mission. 

The  societies  in  our  church  have  been  newly  organized  during  the  winter. 
1  suppose  the  college  Y.  M,  C.  A.  remains  unchanged,  but  the  members  of 
our  church,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  gathered  into  one  large  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  which  takes  tlie  place  ot  tlie  old-time  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  Woman's  Christian  Association.  The  women 
have  their  own  committees,  and  have  taken  hold  of  their  work,  I  hear,  with 
great  earnestness.  The  spirit  of  work  among  the  Christians  seems  to  me 
very  hopeful  for  the  future  of  our  church. 

Soon  after  our  Tung-cho  missionaries  took  possession  of  their  present 
quarters  one  of  the  large  buildings  was  set  apart  as  a  chapel,  and  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  larger  number  than  our 
old  Tung-cho  chapel,  and  is,  I  hear,  filled  with  an  attentive  audience  every 
Sabbath  morning.  It  ts  an  interesting  fact  that  among  the  attendants  are 
the  owner  of  the  olace,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  Empress  Dowager, — but 
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rather  an  insignificant  individual,  apparently, — and  his  wife,  who  is  said  to 
be  a  bright^  interesting  woman. 

Just  what  the  future  of  our  work  is  to  be  no  one  can  foretell.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  return  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Peking ;  what  the  outcome  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  some  of 
our  missionaries  to  secure  the  safety  of  our  native  Christians  when  they 
shall  return  to  their  homes ;  what  the  work  that  aliall  open  to  us  after  our 
people  are  scattered, — all  these  things  are  beyond  our  vision.  But  there  is 
always  God,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  light  shines  out  upon  this  unknown 
future ;  and  we  know  him,  even  as  we  did  not  a  3*ear  ago, — his  power,  his 
faithfiilness,  his  love.  Surely  it  is  not  in  vain  that  He  has  brought  our 
church  through  this  fiery  trial !  Surely  it  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  He 
has  spared  so  many  of  our  workers  both  native  and  foreign  !  True,  we  seem 
to  be  walking  just  now  in  a  shadowed  pathway  where  only  the  nearest  step 
is  visible ;  yet  since  we  know  our  Leader  we  can  trust  and  **  go  forward  " 
at  his  word. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WOMAN'S   WORK  IN  CHINA. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  IN    Woman's    Work  for  Woman  in  China, 

BY   MISS    H.  NOYES,    OF   CANTON. 

Our  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  leaves  us  free  to 
make  no  distinction  of  class  or  sex,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  Some  years 
ago  a  missionary  came  to  this  field  who  held  the  opinion  that  all  missionary 
effort  in  China  should  be  directed  to  the  men,  and  the  women  be  left  to  re- 
ceive the  gospel  message  from  their  fathers,  husbands  or  brothers.  His  stay 
in  China,  however,  was  brief,  and  he  found  his  life  w^ork  in  a  land  where,  if 
lie  continues  to  hold  such  views,  he  necessarily  keeps  them  in  the  back- 
ground, where  they  are  harmless.  Probably  most  of  us  know  how  bright 
the  prospect  would  be  for  the  women  and  girls  of  China  if  dependent  upon 
the  men  of  their  families  for  Christian  instruction.  It  would  be  easy  to  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  Christian  Chinamen  really  setting  themselves  to  instnict  their  wives  or 
daugiiters  in  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  Numbers  have  come  to  us  earn- 
estly desiring  tliat  they  should  be  taught,  wishing  them  to  be  admitted  to  the 
schools,  or  tiiat  some  woman  miglit  go  and  teach  them  ;  but  that  they  should 
do  it  themselves  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Necessarily  much  time  and 
patience  are  required,  especially  if  the  wife  and  children  have  no  desire  to 
learn,  as  is  doubtless  often  the  case. 
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While  the  command  is  clear  that  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  give  the  gospel  message  to  every  creature,  the  customs  of  China  seem 
to  make  it  necessary  that  so  far  as  the  foreign  missionary  is  concerned  women 
should  generally  be  taught  by  women.     I  remember  hearing  a  member  of 
our  Mission  say  that  when  he  visited  the  out-stations  under  his  care  he  did 
not  even  like  to  have  the  Chinese  women  attend  the  services  held,  on  account 
of  the  unpleasant  remarks  made  in  consequence.     He  also  said  that  he  felt 
unwilling  to  receive  a  man  into  the  church  whose  wife  at  least  was  not  also  a 
Christian,  as  otherwise  the  worship  of  idols  would  go  on  in  the  house  the 
same  as  before ;  the  man  being  powerless  to  prevent  it.     Theoretically  in 
China  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  house,  and  his  power  is  supreme ;  practi- 
cally the  true  state  of  affairs  in  many  households  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  of  China  and  the  Empress 
Dowager.     A  missionary  who  knew  more  of  the  family  life  of  the  Chinese 
than  most  foreigners  said  that  he  found  in  nearly  all  Chinese  families  the 
ruling  power  was  really  in  the  hands  of  some  woman,  whose  decisions  with 
regard  to  domestic  matters  were  final.     Although  in  China  the  women  must 
bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth,  in  later  years  it  is  exchanged  for  the  scepter. 

Here,  as  in  every  land,  the  training  of  the  next  generation  during  the  im- 
pressionable years  of  childhood  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  No 
one  who  has  enjoyed  the  lifelong  blessing  of  the  training  of  a  Christian 
mother,  or  the  help  and  comfort  of  a  Christian  wife,  can  fail  to  appreciate 
what  these  blessinss  would  be  to  his  Chinese  brother.  The  work  for  women 
is  really  so  closely  allied  to  that  for  men  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  and  define  the  limit  where  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins ;  and 
^vork  for  women  in  this  generation  inevitably  becomes  work  for  the  men  of 
^he  next  through  the  mothers,  who  will  teach  the  little  ones  good  or  ill.  In 
^certain  mission  field  the  plan  of  teaching  only  the  men  was  tried,  with  the 
^•itural  result  that  the  children  followed  their  heathen  mothers,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  next  generation  fell  back  to  the  original  plane,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  begin  again,  adopting  tlie  different  methods  which  experience  had 
taught  were  imperative.  Several  years  since  an  educated  Chinaman  in 
-^•Ttierica  wrote  to  me  in  these  words :  "My  countrywomen  should  have  the 
"''St  claim  on  the  attention,  sympathy  and  charity  of  Christian  people  in 
niore  favored  lands.  That  they  have  not  had  the  consideration  they  deserve 
^^  the  schemes  for  the  evangelization  of  China  is  inexplicable  to  me.  The 
seed  of  a  man's  faith  in  the  providence  of  God  is  planted  in  his  heart  by  his 
^^other,  and  no  one  else  can  do  it  half  as  well,  and  the  surest  way  of  eleva- 
*'"g  and  Christianizing  China  is  by  giving  her  daughters  the  advantages  of  a 
Christian  education." 
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Thirty  years  ago  when  we  faced  the  problem,  "  How  shall  we  best  giv< 
the  gospel  message  to  the  women  and  girls  about  us?"  there  seemed  to  b< 
only  two  possible  ways :  to  carry  it  to  them  or  to  induce  them  to  come  to  us 
and  we  tried  both  plans.  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Lillie  Happer  undertook  the 
work  of  daily  visiting  from  house  to  house  with  unbounded  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. Regularly  every  day  they  went  out  up  and  down  the  streets, 
seeking  invitations  to  enter  the  homes  of  the  people.  Oftentimes  open  doon 
would  be  closed  at  their  approach,  and  sometimes  they  would  walk  the 
whole  length  of  a  long  street  without  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  single 
individual.  But  they  persevered,  and  overcame  much  of  the  opposition,  sc 
that  in  some  streets,  where  at  first  no  one  would  receive  them,  after  a  time 
they  were  sure  of  a  welcome  in  every  house.  Never  was  work  more  faith- 
fully done,  and  some  at  least  of  the  seed  then  sown  has  been  growing  and 
ripening  during  the  passing  years,  and  others  have  gathered  the  harvest. 
Although  perseverance  and  tact  and  love  won  the  good  will  of  the  people, 
so  that  they  would  welcome  an  occasional  visit  from  the  missionary,  yel 
after  their  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied,  if  the  visits  were  too  frequently  re- 
peated, they  were  likely  to  be  considered  a  tax  upon  time  ;  it  became  incon- 
venient to  receive  them,  or  the  men  of  the  family  objected  to  having  a  foreigr 
lady  come  to  the  house.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  give  regular,  continued 
or  systematic  instruction  in  this  way. 

Then  how  should  we  induce  them  to  come  to  us?  In  those  days  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  an  appeal  to  their  curiosity,  inviting  them  to  come 
and  visit  us  and  see  our  homes  and  listen  to  the  organ,  singing,  etc.  Those 
who  were  bold  enough  to  venture  would  come  sometimes  twenty  or  thirt) 
at  once ;  numbers  inspiring  them  with  confidence.  As  they  had  come  tc 
see  rather  than  hear  much  time  was  necessarily  spent  in  showing  them  ovei 
the  house,  and  explaining  the  design  and  use  of  articles  new  to  them,  sing- 
ing for  them,  and  entertaining  them  in  all  possible  ways.  When  their  curi- 
osity was  fully  satisfied,  and  their  numberless  questions  answered,  we  woulc 
try  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  lead  their  thoughts  to  something  liighei 
and  more  important.  But  soon  some  one  who  found  this  less  entertainino 
than  the  former  part  of  the  programme  would  sugg^est  that  it  was  time  to  gc 
home,  or  some  other  untoward  circumstance  would  distract  their  attention 
so  that  we  found  this  method  also  had  its  drawbacks. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  in  addition  to  these  two  plans  there  mus 
be  a  third  wliich  would  really  be  a  combination  of  the  other  two ;  places 
where  we  could  go  to  them,  which  would  not  be  their  homes,  and  when 
they  could  come  to  us,  which  would  not  be  our  homes,  where,  on  the  on< 
hand,  we  would  always  feel  free  to  go,  and  those  who  might  come  woulc 
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not  be  surrounded  by  so  much  to  excite  their  curiosity  and  distract  their  at- 
tention. This  need  was  met  by  the  day  schools  for  girls  and  chapels  for 
women. 

It  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  the  words  were  written  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the 
world  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen  ;  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are." 

And  every  true  believer  through  all  the  ages  may  claim  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Saviour's  promise,  "  I  will  send  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  you,  and  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things  and  guide  you  into  all  truth."     So  we  may  believe  that 
no  one  who  has  obtained  sufficient  education  to  be  an  intelligent,  earnest 
Christian  need  fail  to  be  a  Christian  leader  to  some  in  this  vast  heathen  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  attend  the  union  meetings  for  Christian 
women  held  in  Canton  once  in  six  weeks,  have  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  most  excellent  discourses  from  well-educated   Christian   women,  which 
would  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  sermons  preached  by  the  native 
assistants.     Some  time  since,  when  the  Second  Church  was  discussing  the 
question  of  calling  a  native  pastor,  one  of  the  elders  said  that  the  one  whose 
sermons  he  would  rather  listen  to  than  to  those  of  anyone  else  was  Mrs.  Lan, 
a  graduate  from,  and  now  a  teacher  in,  the  seminary.     A  few  years  ago 
three  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  exegesis  of  selected  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  competition  being  open  to  all  the  assistants,  except  the  ordained 
•ninisters,  and  the  first  prize  was   awarded  to  another  graduate  from  the 
seminary  for  girls. 

As  to  the  higher  education  of  Chinese  girls,  for  the  present  it  seems  con- 
ducive to  harmony  and  happiness  in  after  life  that  the  education  of  the  girls 
should  correspond  with  that  of  the  men  whom  they  will  marry.  If  we  can 
give  them  now  the  knowledge  which  will  make  them  wise  unto  salvation, 
^ith  a  fair  education  in  other  lines  the  higher  education  will  surely  follow, 
3nd  more  and  more  the  influence  of  educated,  consecrated  women  will  he^ 
^ome  a  powerful  factor  in  the  work  of  evangelization. 

^n  a  land  where  education  for  boys  is  so  highly  valued  as  in  China,  who 
^^n  ^timate  the  influence  for  eood  wliich  mav  thus  be  exerted. 

When  the  history  of  future  years  shall  be  written,  it  will  surely  show  that 
'^'8  as  true  in  China  as  in  other  lands  that  "  the  elevation  of  woman  is  at 
^^ncethe  measure  and  the  means  of  the  advancement  of  mankind." 


-To  give  light  to  Ibem  that  sit  in  dartujeas  >^'^- 


SOME   HOSPITAL   PATIENTS  IN   AINTAB. 

BY   MISS   ELIZABETH   TROWBRIDGE. 

May  I  introduce  you  to  some  of  our  hospital  patients. 

September  171!!  we  took  in  our  first  indoor  pittient,  a  little  Armenian  vil- 
lage boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years,  who  is  still  with  us.  He  had  both  arms 
badly  fractuied  in  the  summer,  and  was  brought  to  Dr.  Hamilton  ia  camp; 
but  the  arms  were  in  such  a  dreadful  state  after  village  treatment  that  she 
said  he  must  come  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  it  should  open,  for  proper  care. 
The  father  Anally  waited  and  brought  the  poor,  frightened,  helpless  fellow 
with  us  when  we  returned.  He  has  changed  and  developed  wonderfully, 
and  seems  like  another  boy  now.  He  is  much  stronger,  and  has  not  lost 
either  arm,  as  we  feared  he  might,  though  he  has  yet  only  partial  use  of 
them.  His  round,  honest  face  is  most  happy  and  contented ;  he  is  learning 
to  read,  wails  on  the  patients,  runs  errands,  and,  best  of  all,  he  ts  really 
learning  to  love  and  obey  Jesus.  We  hope  that  in  some  way  means  may 
be  found  to  send  him  to  school,  later.  His  father  is  a  poor  man  with  a  large 
family. 

There  have  been,  as  always,  some  very  sick  patients  with  us,  and  some 
C35O 
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^  sad  deaths,  but  also  hopeful  and  encouraging  cases.  The  Sunday  ser- 
I  in  the  men's  and  women's  wards  have  been  kept  up,  and  the  clinic  ser- 
i  for  outdoor  patients.  We  had  the  first  Sunday  evening  meeting  before 
J  were  any  indoor  patients,  gathering  the  sick  ones  from  the  **  khan  " 
1  few  friends  and  neighbors  for  an  informal  little  service  on  the  open 
b  of  the  hospital,  in  the  beautiful  September  twilight.     The  next  Sun- 

0  many  poor  neighbors  came,  one  after  another,  that  we  finally  had  to 
i  out  of  the  little  entrance  hall,  which  we  had  thought  large  enough, 
the  large  waiting  room,  where  we  had  a  happy  time  together.  The 
matron  of  the  girls'  school  across  the  street  had  come,  and  spoke  some 
ul  words  to  the  eager  listeners.  It  seemed  a  good  beginning  for  the 
s  work.  A  pastor  from  the  city,  Mr.  Merrill,  a  college  tutor,  and  the 
reacher  now  in  charge  of  the  city  division  of  our  orphanage,  a  fatherly, 
^bearded  old  man,  have  helped  us  with  this  evening  service.  Dr. 
len  spoke  to  the  patients  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving  on  reasons 
lankfulness.    Dr.  Hamilton  has  spoken  frequently. 

ad  the  happiness  while  preparing  to  dress  the  wounds  of  one  of  the 
Y  discharged  patients,  a  young  man  who  had  led  a  wild,  bad  life,  of 
ig  him  say,  with  real  earnestness,  that  he  feels  he  has  now  become  a  new 
lifferent  man.  He  had  been  willing  to  listen  while  in  the  hospital,  and 
isked  for  a  Bible,  but  he  had  not  seemed  to  me  responsive,  or  to  realize 
le  needed  an  entire  change.  He  has  little  to  help  him  in  his  surround- 
and  old,  bad  companions  will  try  to  lead  him  astray  again  ;  but  I  believe 
is  really  a  purpose  to  follow  the  Lord,  and  I  know  he  will  be  kept  if 
>es  not  lean  on  his  own  strength,  and  think  he  can  reform  himself  or 
brgiveness  with  good  works,  as  so  many  seek  to  do  in  the  Gregorian 
ch.  t 

is  a  great  joy  when  we  can  feel  that  the  Lord  has  used  his  words  and 
rords  spoken  for  him  in  the  hospital,  and  when  we  are  allowed  to  see 
Lnite  result.     Often  we  meet  with  no  response  or  mere  empty  religious 
more  disheartening  than  opposition, 
lother  Gregorian,  a  poor  man  from  Gurun,  a  town  some  distance  to  the 

1  of  us,  came  for  a  serious  operation  on  the  knee.  The  wound,  in  spite 
re,  became  infected  soon,  and  will  keep  the  man  in  the  hospital  probr 
a  long  time.  He  has  listened  intently  to  reading  and  to  the  talks  and 
is^  and  now  wants  to  learn  to  read,  saying  that  before  this  he  has  lived 
in  animal.  His  business  was  principally  odd  jobs,  I  think,  but  he  often 
a  professional  entertainer  at  weddings, — not  a  helpful  occupation  in  this 
tiy.  He  uses  bad  words  at  times  and  is  very  ignorant  of  many  things 
ight  to  know,  but  he  does  seem  to  want  to  come  to  the  truth. 
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Aztodner  Annmbn^  a  poor  man  from  Moosh,  away  off  to  the  northeast, 
who  ha;^  be«flL  working  in  a  mill  just  outside  of  Aintab  for  two  years,  was 
ifedmiaeti  %x  a  serious  operatk>a,  but  did  himself  a  great  deal  of  harm  after 
tbe  oper^kxu  ptiflfng  oS  bandages^  trying  to  get  out  of  bed.  He  was 
wtl&i  :Biii  roiiglu  osed  the  worst  language^  and  was  pitifully  in  the  dark,  but 
whtifi  Qiefter  aosi  miht  to  lutm  to  reading  would  sit  or  lie  with  a  strange, 
:sCiaiiN^  btmgnr  Ibok*  as  if  l»  were  trying  to  g^asp  these  new  thoughts ;  not 
smiy  xstpm^  but  vioubl^  cfifficuk  for  him  to  take  hold  of  because  of  the  Ian- 
^tai^pev  bis- owTt  biein^  AmKiuan.  By  degrees  he  became  so  softened  and  \ 
ctnaflj^pod  chsit  !ie  would  hardly  have  been  known  as  the  same  man. 

Avtmn^  Turkish  student  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  New  Testa- 
riMtiCv  <tti«l  Quuk  a  copy  widi  htm  when  he  went  to  his  distant  home  ;  and  a 
;.n«sti6sttil^  kbnEy  Turk»  paralyzed  in  the  lower  half  of  his  body,  who  was 
v^xbi  J^  a  tfm^  tttne*.  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  truth,  and  seemcil  to  honestly 
.K:c^|iC  'iioici)  vj£  it,,  at  Lea2$t  intellectually.  He,  too,  carried  a  New  Testament 
'***trt  I>im  wheti  be  went^  for  though  he  could  not  read,  his  younger  brother  ■ 
>MU4d%  £1^  wsis^  very  ptitiefltt  in  his  helplessness,  and  always  cheery  and! 
^ttetidl^  with  the  chthlten  and  o&ier  patients,  and  most  grateful  for  all  that 
>%^tt^  ^iuoe  twr  htm* 

Sv^Mtti^  prayens.  bifcve  jtven  many  opportunities  of  presenting  the  truth, 
.u^d  >M^  ^sufepCMB^tag:  and  ur^n«j^  it  personally.     It  is  good  and  yet  solemn  to 
>4iM^  .auid  r^*i  the  wurds^  of  Life«  the  King's  message,  before  such  men  ;  men 
waHi^  *^«e  tie^er  be^bre  beard  the  truth,  and  who,  after  leaving  the  hospital,; 
t«M^  .«e«^  hear  it  a^n^ 

O^w  **K>%K  aid  CVirk^  tbou^  not  apparently  responsive  or  interested  when 

V^'^^ii  tuw  ^tw^y^  stts^  up^w  or  at  least  takes  pains  to  arrange  himself  to  listen 

iv  UK  *<Mwii]^  Jit  prayers^  exctfpt  when  entirely  too  miserable.     The  l>o}-S; 

viiJ^HA  ^^tKt  Tt^ar  mev  «id  make  a  kind  of  choir.     I  wish  you  could  see  the 

v*v  iMa  ^tJ^te^  ^b%>  biwe  been  or  are  still  with  us.     Besides  little  gypsy 

Vw  UK%  ^»^>  ^'•^  ^awUvdaurk^  piquant  face,  her  delightfully  giown-up  talk 

x.,v;    Vv^%    i.H^HHiitc<atKHtv  and  our  Marash  village   boy,  Avedis,   we  hav 

v.^'  --Svu  «*  sHi^tn  trotn  C>>r€i>  who  was  here  last  year,  and  gave  us  a  gr 

vUv4.    ^  ,KS4^>;c  ^ttiit  $ulks^  b«d  temper  and  disobedience,  but  is  now  grown 

u-  ^i..:c   itK>i»HH  W^v  tryi^  to  be  cheerful  and  obedient,  though  of  conr 

x;.ii    t  vv^>    hutiMM  Nn  :  a«d  Hagop,  a  twelve-year-old  schoolboy,  brig 

4u^l  uKONv  ^«t  si  Uttle  coiKeited,  and  not  always  very  kind  to  others.     H 

^\  luaK\  iv\  tii  V»iA»HbcvK  aiHl  as  he  was  for  a  time  in  Cyprus  he  is  quite 

^^.uv>W  )^vHitlc«Kiu  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest. 

Sv^WHtil  have  gvMK'^  and  we  hear  nothing  from  them.     They  are  Ibrahi 
^  |i»uld»  wlwt  lad  fi-om  a  far-away  village,  an  orphan,  and  almost  with 


r^^ 
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friends,  but  waking  up  to  intelligence  and  affection  as  he  became  accustomed 
to  us,  and  eager  to  learn  to  read,  but  not  venturing  to  say  so  till  near  the  time  of 
leaving ;  Mustapha,  a  rough,  impulsive  Turkish  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  from  Marash,  quick  and  bright,  but  superficial  and  impatient  of  real 
study,  ready  to  listen  to  Bible  stories  and  talks,  which,  however,  seemed  to 
make  little  or  no  impression  on  his  naughty  words  and  ways;  Nerses,  a 
nice,  manly  boy  of  perhaps  fourteen,  very  gentle  and  affectionate,  who  was 
not  in  the  ward  long,  but  made  himself  loved  by  all,  children  and  older  ones 
alike ;  Zafiye,  a  little  Turkish  village  girl,  very  fair  and  rather  quiet,  a  nice 
companion  for  wee  Medine. 

The  little  girls,  and  in  fact  all  the  children,  have  had  great  help  from 
Yeva,  a  young  maiTied  woman  from  Diarbekir,  who  entered  as  our  second 
patient,  and  is  still  here,  having  a  hard  time  getting  well.  She  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  is  bright  and  sensible,  and  has  had  quite  an  education  and  oppor*' 
tunity  to  learn  nice  ways,  so  that  she  can  be  a  real  help  to  the  children. 
They  oflen  gather  around  her  near  the  stove  in  the  women's  ward,  sing, 
chatter  to  her,  have  little  meetings  with  her,  and  listen  to  the  stories  that  she 
*tells  them.  She  was  the  first  to  win  Medin^  from  the  frightened,  sulky  state 
she  was  in  for  a  long  time  into  a  little  confidence,  then  more  and  more,  till  the 
child  clung  to  her,  then  learned  to  love  and  trust  others,  and  is  now  as 
merry  and  happy  as  a  child  can  be,  full  of  child  nonsense,  and  in  and  out 
everywhere^-our  hospital  pet. 

The  children  have  a  little  society,  of  which  Hagop  is  president  and  Gar- 
abed  treasurer,  which  is  planned  to  be  a  Band  of  Mercy  one  week  and  a 
Missionary  Society  the  next,  but  which  is  rather  irregular  about  times  of 
meetings,  as  also  in  some  other  ways,  as  the  children  cannot  go  ahead  and 
manage  things  alone,  and  I  am  not  always  to  be  depended  on.  You  would 
be  delighted  with  the  meetings,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  amused,  for  they  are 
very  unparliamentary.  Medina's  original  remarks  in  her  very  small  voice, 
and  Avedis'  merry  laugh,  with  lively  discussions  among  them  all,  keep 
things  from  dragging.  Their  interest  is  hearty.  We  are  collecting  a  little 
money  to  help  some  foundling  Chinese  girl.  The  Miss/on  Dayspring  and 
Life  and  Light  have  given  them  some  ideas  about  China. 

Pray  for  all  the  workers  oflen,  and  for  the  patients,  both  while  they  are 
here  and  when  they  go  out,  back  into  the  midst  of  darkness  and  temptation, 
that  God  may  speak  to  them  the  word  of  life  and  power,  and  that  they  may 
be  willing  to  give  themselves  to  him  to  be  saved  and  kept. 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

IS  THERE  A  NEED  OF  DEFINITE  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS? 

BY   MISS  JOSEPHINE   FRENCH. 

To  some  people  the  question  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  not  in 
the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  rests  any  responsibility  for  any  missionary 
work,  or  concern  for  those  who  must  take  up  and  carry  it  on  in  the  future. 
We  find  so  few  young  people  available ;  partly  from  lack  of  time,  more 
often  from  want  of  interest,  which  can  be  awakened  only  by  intelligent 
knowledge. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Have  we  a  right  to  urge  young  people  to 
take  up  this  work  definitely  and  practically?  We  believe  so,  for  if  we  take 
up  a  definite  line  of  study  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  cover  the  entire  mission 
field  ;  we  shall  be  able  to  use  tried  and  successful  methods  of  work  ;  it  will 
lead  to  intelligent  interest  in  unfamiliar  lands  and  people ;  it  will  inspire  us 
to  better  service  in  our  home  fields,  and  may  prove  the  leading  in  decision 
for  our  life  work ;  and  it  will  make  us  better  Bible  students,  for  the  more  wd 
know  of  God's  work  the  more  we  must  know  of  God's  Word ;  the  two  are 
inseparable. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  accomplished  in  one  class.     After  attend- 
ing the  Northfield  Conference  a  Mission  Study  Class  was  formed  of  thirty 
or  forty  persons  mostly  under  thirty  years  of  age.     The  leader  was  a  conse- 
crated woman  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  capable  of  rousing  enthusi- 
asm, who,  although  busy,  took  time  to   do   a  good  deal  of  reading,  and 
brought  new  and  interesting  material  into  the  class  outside  the  regular  lesson, 
so  there  was  a  distinct  loss  to  any   who  failed  to  attend.     The  class  met  at 
the  homes  of  the  members,  which  we  believe  added  to  its  success ;    the  les- 
son  always  began  with  prayer   and  closed  with  a  social  hour,  though  nc^^ 
refreshments  were  served.     We  used  the  text-book  on   China   by  Harlan^ 
Beach,  short  papers  or  talks  from    memory  were  given  on  different  topics,«i^ 
and  quite  a  little  time  spent  on  biographies.     One  feature  of  interest  wa 
five  minutes  given  to  current  events.     It  is  a  help  to  have  some  one  sketcl 
an  outline  map  of  the  country,  and  fill  it  in  as  the  study  proceeds ;  and  ther 
are  so  many  interesting  missionary  books  it  is  wise  to  follow  some  plan  o 
reading,  like  the  Student  Volunteer  courses. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  our  class?    It  is  too  soon   to  estimate  iC" 
wholly,  but  there  was  an  attendance  of  about  twenty-six,  the  interest  in- 
creased week  by  w^k,  and  a  larger  class   is  requested   for  next  winter. 
Three  public  meetings  have  been  prepared  and  carried  out  by  members,  and 
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we  all  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the  country,  its  people,  customs,  beliefs, 
religions,  and  the  work  of  the  difTerent  Boards  in  China. 

And  best  of  all,  each  member  has  had  hts  or  her  outlook  broadened  and 
spiritual  life  deepened.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  one  church  by  a 
small  amount  of  personal  effort  may  be  in  any  other.  Who  will  undertake 
tlic  work  in  your  church  next  (all?    Will  you? 


Srraps  from  anx  Wioxk  ^ashd 


CoHTRiBUTioHs  The  monthly  report  of  available  contributions  shows  a 

FOR  THB  Month,  gain  of  $400.61 .  It  is  encouraging  to  take  this  slight  step 
upward,  yet  we  are  confronted  with  a  decrease  in  eight  months  of  $3,533-82, 
This  can  no  longer  be  explained  away  as  an  ordinary  fluctuation.  It  is  an 
actual  falling  off  in  our  contributions,  and  must  rest  upon  ail  interested  in 
our  Board  as  a  burden  until  the  amount  is  made  good.  Let  us  not  for  a 
moment  yield  to  the  feeling  that  noliiing  can  be  done  during  the  summer 
months  among  members  of  auxiliaries.  The  regular  monthly  meetings  may 
be  interrupted,  but  very  few  of  our  friends  are  beyond  the  reach  of  letters. 
If  the  president  or  treasurer  of  each  auxiliary  would  write  a  personal  letter 
to  at  least  a  large  portion  of  its  members  who  can  tell  the  result?  A  self- 
denial  week,  when  we  can  lay  aside  the  money  that  would  be  spent  in  extra 
pleasures  of  riding  or  sailing  or  in  the  many  ways  in  which  money  disaj>- 
pears  from  our  purses  might  bring  in  a  goodly  sum.  There  is  abundant  lei- 
sure for  making  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  when  the  autumn  brings  us 
back  to  our  accustomed  places.  Best  of  all  tliere  can  always  be  daily 
earnest  prayer  for  the  cause  we  all  love,  for  its  treasury  and  all  its  hiterests. 
Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing  even  in  our  season  of  rest. 

Thb  Upmsimg  As  the  anniversary  days  of  last  year's  terrible  events  in 
tM  China.  China  come  upon  us  it  may  be  well  to  look  upon  the  whole 
matter  from  a  distance  of  time  and  space,  and  consider  it  as  dispassionately 
as  possible.  In  the  limited  space  of  our  magazine  we  cannot  t-)ke  up  the 
subject  in  any  adequate  way,  but  we  commend  to  ail  the  carefully  culled 
references  recommended  on  another  page.  We  give,  however,  an  account 
of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  in  our  own  Board,  and  a  statement  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions  of  our  work  10  North  China.     For  tlioge  who  think  that  work 
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for  woman  in  China  is  hopeless,  we  recommend  the  article  taken  from  a 
periodical  published  in  the  field  in  direct  contact  with  the  work  described. 
What  **  New  China  *'  will  be  we  do  not  pretend  to  predict,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  purposes  of  God  must  be  for  good  for  the  great  empire,  and  that  our 
part  is  to  respond  to  the  plain  demands  made  upon  us. 

A  Nkw  Exkrcisb  for  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  Chil- 
Childrbn's  Societies,  dren's  Missionary  May  Festival  was  an  exercise 
called  **  Some  Stories  My  Room  Told  Me."  It  met  with  such  favor  our 
committee  on  Junior  work  have  published  it  as  a  booklet  for  use  in  mission 
circles.  The  plan  of  the  exercise  is  that  articles  from  foreign  countries,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  home,  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
speech,  describing  conditions  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  The 
idea  is  ingeniously  wrought  out,  and  is  most  valuable  in  reminding  the  chil- 
dren in  oiir  families  of  the  needs  of  many  peoples,  and  the  work  done  among 
them.  The  countries  are  represented  as  follows :  Japan,  The  Story  of  the 
Screen  ;  Africa,  *'  I  am  a  little  Piece  of  Ivory ;  "  Turkey,  "  You  call  Me  a 
Rug ;  '•  India,  **  The  Pen  Tray  said  ;  "  Spain, »'  The  Fan's  Story  ;  "  China, 
**  Where  do  I  come  from?"  said  the  cup  ;  Micronesia,  **  What  the  Banana 
said."     The  price  of  the  booklet  is  five  cents. 

Missionary  Personals.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  welcome  home  the 
past  month  Miss  Alice  F.  Stillson,  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  Miss  Mary  T. 
Noyes  from  Madura,  Mrs.  George  H.  Hubbard  from  Foochow  (Pagoda 
Anchorage),  Mrs.  George  Allchin  and  Miss  Susan  P.  Searle  from  Japan. 
All  returning  to  this  country  for  well-earned  rest.  With  much  regret  we 
have  said  good-by  to  Miss  Denton,  who  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, expecting  to  return  to  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  to  the  Girls*  Department  of 
Doshisha  University.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  our  beloved  mis- 
sionary Mrs.  Bisseh  will  have  been  fifty  years  in  Ahmednagar.  We  plan 
to  notice  this  anniversary  quite  fully  in  our  Thank-offering  number. 

Rug-Weaving  in  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  amount  received  for  the  teaching 
Ahmednagar.  of  rug-weaving  in  Ahmednagar  now  amounts  to  about 
$300  in  pledge  and  payments.  This  new  experiment  by  which  the  famine 
waifs  and  other  girls  can  be  taught  an  industry  by  which  they  can  provide 
their  own  support  promises  to  be  most  valuable.  Gifts  for  the  remaining 
$175  will  be  gladly  received. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  D.D.  As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  that  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  Congregational  circles,  has  passed 
to  his  reward.  Any  adequate  mention  of  his  remarkable  career  is  beyond 
our  province,  but  we  must  be  allowed  a  word  of  gratitude  for  his  constant 
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srest  in  our  work  and  in  our  magazine.     A  great  soul  like  his  could  be 
crested  in  nothing  less  than  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  whole  world,  and 

have  considered  ourselves  much  favored  that  he  always  expressed  such 
irty  sympathy  in  our  specific  woman's  work.  His  interest  in  Life  and 
BHT  was  shown  by  an  occasional  contribution  for  *'  Our  Book  Table,"  a 
partment  which  has  been  so  ably  conducted  by  Mrs.  Cook  for  a  long  time. 
le  hymn  on  our  first  page  was  one  of  the  last  productions  of  a  pen  which 
5  been  a  mighty  power  for  good  in  so  many  ways.  **  Blessed  are  they  that 
itfrom  tlieir  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Ti-FooTBiNDiNG  This  vigorous  society  is  making  good  progress  among 
:iKTY  IN  China.  Chinese  women.  At  its  last  annual  meeting  a  large 
mber  of  cases  of  unbound  feet  among  the  higher  classes  were  reported, 
number  of  interesting  items  were  given.  At  Hi^nkpw  there  had  been 
ihoe  competition,  and  the  first  prize  was  given  to  the  wife  of  a  native 
stor.  He  had  urged  her  to  unbind,  until  in  defiance  she  exclaimed, 
!f  you  will  cut  off  your  pig-tail  I  will  unbind  my  feet."  He  complied  on 
;  spot,  and  she  was  forced  to  keep  her  promise.  She  is  now  one  of  the 
)st  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause.  At  a  meeting  in  Shanghai,  the 
dience  composed  mostly  of  gentlemen,  a  unique  feature  was  a  speech  from 
oHicial  who  suggested  that  every  grown  woman  should  pay  one  tael  cent 
iay  for  having  her  feet  bound.  He  estimated  that  this  would  give  an 
:ome  of  three  hundred  million  taels  per  annum,  ten  per  cent  of  which 
3uld  be  given  to  the  Empress  Dowager,  twenty  per  cent  to  replace  likin 
d  twenty  per  cent  to  the  society.     The  ordinary  pledge  card  bears  a  beauti- 

design  drawn  by  a  student  of  St.  John's  College.     A  spider  is  spinning 

way  from  a  cobweb  in  the  right-hand  corner  to  the  branch  of  heavenly 
mboo  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  symbolizes  to  the  Chinese  the  escape  from 
i  meshes  of  a  bad  custom  to  heavenly  happiness.  Two  figures  at  the 
ttom  of  the  card  signify  the  ideas  of  freedom,  wholeness  and  perfection. 

one  province  prizes  had  been  offered  for  best  essays  on  the  question 
^hich  is  preferable,  natural  or  bound  feet,  and  why  ?  "  Competitors  were 
be  limited  to  one  thousand  words  and  each  man  to  write  but  one  essay. 
me  wrote  three  thousand  words,  and  one  sixteen  essays.  A  few  of  the 
ays  were  apologies  in  favor  of  the  custom.     "  Bound  feet  assist  women 

do  their  duty,  which  is  to  stay  at  home  and  not  to  gad  about  in  their 
ighbors*  houses."  "  Bound  feet  are  conducive  to  health  and  longevity. 
e  how  many  more  old  women  than  old  men  there  are  in  China."  The 
:uments  against  footbinding  were  strong  and  ingenious.  *'  The  custom 
s  not  introduced  until  China's  degeneracy  had  commenced,  and  is  to  be 
idemned  on  account  of  its  newness."  (The  custom  has  been  in  vogue  only 
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about  fourteen  hundred  years. — Ed.)  "  Cl^nese  women  are  inert,  crave 
used  to  receiving  blows  without  power  to  defend  themselves  or  to  retaliat 
To-day  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  China  is  like  a  bound-footed  woman." 

Diffusing  Knowledge         A  friend  in  a  private  letter  writes  as  follows : 
IN  China.  am  devoting  my  time  to  literary  work  in  connectit 

with  the  *'  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowled] 
among  the  Chinese."  The  literature  reaches  every  part  of  China  from  tl 
emperor  to  the  day-school  pupil.  The  emperor  sent  for  a  copy  of  eve 
publication  of  ours  just  before  he  was  imprisoned,  and  we  have  heard  fro 
reliable  sources  that  he  read  them.  The  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung  li 
recently  written  us  that  he  proposes  to  examine  candidates  for  official  po! 
tion  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  in  order  to  secure  competent  men  he  wished  tl 
proper  books  for  them  to  study  to  be  sent  him  as  soon  as  possible,  leavii 
the  selection  to  the  judgment  of  our  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Tiniotl 
Richards.  This  viceroy  rules  over  fifty-two  millions  of  people.  This  is  n 
the  only  open  door.  At  this  stage  of  the  peace  negotiations  two  governc 
have  written  that  **  Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  ffow  of  blood,"  ai 
in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it,  and  bring  China  into  a  condition  eqii 
to  other  nations,  the  young  men  must  be  instructed  in  the  best  features 
Western  civilization.  Their  call  is  for  books.  Each  of  the  governors  pr 
poses  to  found  a  university  in  his  province.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  selcctii 
of  books  is  left  to  our  secretary.  I  could  give  other  incidents  to  prove  tli 
not  all  Chinese  hate  the  foreigner  nor  the  missionary.  Before  the  cot 
(Tetat  in  1898  so  many  Chinese  scholars — heathen— ^expressed  a  dcsi 
for  an  outline  of  Christianity  from  tlie  earliest  time,  as  a  preparati< 
for  the  careftil  study  of  our  Bible,  Mr.  Richards  asked  me  to  prepa 
an  outline  Bible,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  that  prepared  aiul  pu 
lished  by  the  Salvation  Ar^ny  for  their  work  in  India,  and  which  has  prove 
most  helpful.  I  prepared  tlie  outline  and  it  was  accepted  by  our  societ 
The  imprisonment  of  the  emperor  stopped  all  progress,  and  the  manuscrip 
with  many  others,  was  shelved  until  the  tide  turned.  In  December,  at 
Conference  of  Methods,  the  missionaries  almost  without  exception  express 
a  desire  for  such  an  outline  for  use  in  their  respective  fields.  Now  that  mi 
sionaries  are  returning  to  their  stations  and  being  honorably  and  cordial 
received  by  the  officials  and  gentry,  as  well  as  with  tears  of  joyflil  gratitu< 
by  the  native  Christians,  it  seems  the  right  moment  to  take  up  the  matter 
publication.  We  hope  to  make  it  an  uplifting  influence  throughout  t 
length  and  breadth  of  China,  and  to  have  it  as  attractive  as  possible  throuj 
good  illustrations,  for  the  literati  are  like  children  in  their  fondness  i 
pictures* 
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Remkmbbr  the  An  old  Chinese  woman  had  become  a  Christian  and 
Sabbath  Day.  wished  to  keep  the  seventh  day  holy,  but  could  never 
remember  when  it  came.  After  much  difficulty  she  hit  upon  her  own  plan. 
Six  chop-sticks  were  laid  on  a  shelf  and  each  mornnig  when  she  arose  she 
took  one  away.  The  day  when  the  shelf  was  bare  was  Sunday  and  work 
was  stopped.  On  Monday  all  six  sticks  went  back  again,  and  so  the  fourth 
commandment  was  kept. 
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FROM    MISS    PHKBE    L.  CULL,  MARSOVAN,  TURKEY. 

Among  the  classes  which  I  teach  is  one  called  the  third  English.  It  is  the 
upper  preparatory,  just  below  the  freshman  class.  I  have  learned  to  look 
upon  that  class  as  one  of  the  most  important  with  which  I  have  to  do, — per- 
haps the  very  most  important.  This  year  it  numbers  twenty-three.  There 
were  more  last  year.  Three  of  the  twenty-three  have  become  engaged  to 
be  married  since  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  This  is  probably  their  last 
year  of  study.  It  was  said  to  one  of  these  girls,  *'  You  will  be  obliged  to 
drop  one  study;  would  you  not  better  leave  oft' your  English ? "  She  an* 
swered,  "Whatever  else  I  drop  I  wish  to  keep  on  with  my  English."  It 
will  be  for  the  girl  her  one  accomplishment,  and  will  be  so  considered  in 
her  own  family  and  in  that  to  which  she  is  going.  She  will  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  to  some  extent  speak  simple  English.  Every  business  man 
values  a  knowledge  of  English  in  his  wife.  Mr.  Nigohossian,  who  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  Mrs.  Farnam's  article,  **  A  Visit  to  Broussa,"  pub- 
lished in  the  April  number  of  the  Life  and  Light,  says,  *'  My  wife  was 
my  best  teacher  of  English."  His  wife  studied  as  a  child  in  a  school  carried 
on  in  Constantinople  by  a  Mrs.  Newman,  an  English  lady.  Mrs.  Nigohossian 
married  in  early  life  without  ever  completing  a  course  of  study,  but  she  had 
acquired  idiomatic  English,  and  the  value  of  the  lessons  she  learned  is  being 
tested  with  every  visit  of  the  foreign  friend  of  missions  to  the  church  of 
Brousa,  when  her  husband  is  invariably  called  upon  to  act  as  interpreter ; 
and  this  is  only  one  small  illustration  of  the  open  door  used  by  a  versatile 
and  wonderfully  active  man  of  business. 

When  our  girls  became  engaged  I  looked  for  flightiness  or  preoccupation 
in  class.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  relation  upon  which  they  have  entered 
has  had  the  most  steadying  eff^ect  upon  every  one  of  them.  The  very  next 
day,  after  an  elaborate  public  betrothal,  they  were  found  in  class  attentive  in 
manner  and  faithful  in  preparation.  The  teacher  in  such  cases  feels, 
'*  These  are  my  best  chances  for  touching  and  quickening  lives."     The  varied 
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lessons  of  the  reading  book  furnish  some  admirable  texts,  and  the  person- 
ality of  teacher  and  pupil  must  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 

There  is  much  work  in  just  this  growing,  expanding  stage  of  the  mission 
that  can  be  best  done  by  tlie  missionary  lady.  There  is  not  time  for  a 
slow  development  through  decades  of  years.  The  people  are  bringing  their 
daughters  to  be  taught ;  they  want  to  overtake  the  Christian  civilization  that 
has  left  this  land  so  long  so  far  in  the  rear.  They  long  to  get  for  their 
children  what  no  school  established  simply  for  the  teaching  of  languages  and 
sciences  can  give  them.  The  lessons  must  be  driven  home  by  one  who 
believes  in  the  absolute  truth  of  the  things  she  teaches.  Frequent  re- 
inforcements among  the  teachers  are  needed  that  the  vitality  of  the  school 
may  be  kept  up.  And  what  shall  one  say  of  Mrs.  Smith's  department,  the 
young  college  boys'  home,  of  the  two  orphanages  to  be  superintended ;  of 
the  great  crowd  of  women  from  the  city  always  coming  "and  making  demands 
upon  the  sympathy  and  the  judgment  of  their  missionary  ;  of  the  indirect,  no 
less  than  the  direct  aid  that  is  always  being  required  in  the  hospital  work? 
One  missionary  lady  is  always  acting  as  the  representative  of  those  seeking 
medical  aid.  I  look  at  the  faces  worn  to  attenuation  by  this  very  burden  of 
sympathy  and  responsibility  for  lives  and  souls.  ... 

FROM   MISS    EMILY   HARTWELL,  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

"Will  you  come  and  see  my  roses?"  asked  a  pleasant  voice.  "The 
crimson  velvet,  matchless  mermets  and  golden  Marshal  Niels  all  grow  equally 
well  under  the  gardener's  care ;  and  the  greater  the  care  the  sweeter  they 
seem  to  g^ow."  "  What  a  contrast  from  the  white  wild  roses  that  cover  the 
hillsides,"  I  remarked  ;  *'  they  have  no  fragrance,  and  the  petals  fall  in  a 
single  night.  They  are  not  worth  gathering,  with  all  their  thorns."  "  Ah, 
these  sweet  ones  have  not  lost  all  their  thorns,  either,"  she  said,  smoothing 
her  pricked  fingers  as  she  arranged  a  bouquet  for  me.  "But  the  thorns 
surely  grow  less  as  the  petals  grow  more,"  I  replied,  "  for  the  wild  bush  is 
a  perfect  briar." 

How  much  like  our  women  are  the  roses,  thought  I.  Like  wild  briars, 
they  await  the  gardener's  care  to  perfect  them  ;  fragrantless  and  thorny,  but 
roses  yet,  capable  some  day,  after  Christian  nurture,  of  being  transplanted 
into  God's  garden  for  perfect  development  uuder  the  Master  Gardener,  who 
can  add  fragrance  as  well  as  beauty.'  And  as  I  took  the  crimson,  blush  and 
gold,  their  fragrance  seemed  to  whisper,  "Somebody  cares." 

With  the  gifts  of  those  who  "cared,"  over  one  hundred  of  these  neglected 
ones  have  been  gathered  into  women's  station  classes  in  connection  with  the 
city  station  this  last  year.  The  station  classes  sift  out  the  best  women,  and 
also  provide  for  the  training  of  many  who  cannot  possibly  be  spared  from 
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leir  families  to  enter  a  boarding  school.  These  station  classes  are  not  feed- 
's for  the  Woman's  school  only,  but  as  these  mothers  are  brought  into  the 
lurch  they  bring  their  children  into  the  day  schools,  and  from  the  day 
:hools  they  advance  into  the  higher  schools.  This  past  year  two  boys 
itered  Foochow  College  whose  mothers  had  been  brought  into  the  church 
irpugh  the  two  station  classes  last  year,  and  two  or  three  more  will  enter 
lis  year,  while  others  are  preparing.  So  we  can  feel  that  the  women's 
ation  classes  not  only  bring  in  future  Bible  women,  but,  we  trust,  future 
•eachers  and  teachers  also. 

In  each  of  the  five  station  classes  one  or  more  girls  have  attended  without 
ly.  In  most  cases  these  have  learned  to  read  faster  than  the  women. 
Dinetimes,  as  they  are  large  girls,  they  cannot  be  spared  from  home  to  go 
'boarding  school ;  but  three  girls  have  gone  to  the  Ponasang  school  from 
le  city  station  classes,  and  more  would  go  if  there  were  room  at  Ponasang ; 
)we  hope  the  new  building  will  soon  be  erected. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  convention  of  last  year  led  several  women  to  un- 
ind  their  feet,  as  it  showed  them  the  great  advantage  the  large-footed  women 
ad  over  them  in  being  able  to  attend  the  meetings ;  with  others  the  sight  of 
lose  great  numbers  was  the  needed  inspiration  to  keep  them  brave  and 
Jarless  during  the  bitter  summer.  Certain  it  is  that  all  the  preachers  testi- 
edthat  while  some  of  the  men  inquirers  fell  away,  the  women  came  faith- 
tilly  in  spite  of  all  the  threats.  The  most  remarkable  instance  was  at 
'icng-muang,  a  country  village,  where  some  of  the  women  walked  two 
ailes  and  more,  and  about  ten  women  attended  class  for  two  months  during 
be  troubles  and  extreme  heat,  and  this  without  any  financial  aid,  simply 
•ecause  they  were  so  anxious  to  continue  their  study. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  women  in  the  station  classes  are  professed  in- 
[uirers,  enrolled  on  church  records ;  all  are  interested  in  the  truth,  and  most 
^  not  all  have  given  up  idolatry.  In  all  the  classes  some  have  united  with 
be  church,  but  the  proportion  has  been  larger  in  the  three  classes  of  two 
ears*  standing  than  in  the  two  opened  in  1900,  showing  a  gradual  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  Christian  life.  A  mother  and  daughter  who  had  been 
members  of  the  A-da-cang  class  joined  the  church  at  the  communion  when 
be  excitement  was  highest,  and  all  the  churches  were  guarded  by  Chinese 
oldiers. 

Although  many  of  these  women  are  poor  widows,  and  cannot  help  much 
nancially,  is  not  the  fragrance  of  their  prayers  and  testimony  just  as  sweet 

the  Master?  Could  you  have  attended  the  "echo"  meeting  in  the  A-da- 
ng  woman's  Endeavor  Society  after  the  convention,  or  heard  the  helpful 
oughts  gathered  by  the  women  of  the  other  classes,  all  centering  around 
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the  theme  of  personal  consecration  to  the  Master's  service,  would  you  not 
have  been  encouraged?  Shall  we  not  all  carry  it  on  our  hearts  to  care 
more,  and  lead  others  to  care  too,  that  more  of  these  neglected  ones  be  nur- 
tured for  God's  garden,  ready  for  the  angels  to  gather  for  you  to  meet  in 
that  land  which  is  "  fairer  than  day"? 

FROM    MRS.    HENRIETTA   S.    CHANDLER,    MADURA,    SOUTH    INDIA. 

I  have  been  g^reatly  encouraged  this  last  year  by  the  growth  in  Christian 
activity  and  love  of  the  women  of  the  West  Gate  church.  The  pastor's  wife 
is  one  who  is  never  weary  in  well-doing.  The  women  support  a  Bible 
woman  entirely  themselves.  This  woman,  whose  name  is  Mary,  works  for 
the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  of  the  church,  and  also  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  women  living  near  the  church.  She  has  a  very  few  Hindu  women 
on  her  list,  but  her  chief  care  is  for  the  women  of  the  church. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  conversion  of  an  old  heathen  woman 
who  was  most  bigoted  and  a  kind  of  sorcerer.  She  was  for  a  long  time  very 
violent  in  her  opposition  to  Christianity,  but  the  Truth  finally  conquered 
her.  She  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  coming  to  her  in  a  wonderful  dream  and 
calling  her  to  follow  him.  After  this  she  turned  from  heathenism  com- 
pletely, and  in  one  of  my  meetings  gave  up .  her  implements  of  exorcism. 
They  were  a  brass  plate  for  mixing  sacred  ashes,  which  were  considered 
very  holy  after  her  prayers  over  them,  brass  cups  for  burning  camphor  and 
incense,  one  also  for  sandal-wood  paste,  and  a  brass  trident  on  which  she 
would  spike  limes  which  were  particularly  pleasing  to  the  god.  After 
various  incantations  with  this  trident,  and  prayers,  she  would  tie  a  small  ; 
yellow  cord  around  the  neck  of  a  sick  child,  and  the  child  was  supposed  to 
get  well !  She  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Lydia,  and  her  fervor  and  faith 
are  really  wonderful.  She  is  very  old  and  getting  very  feeble ;  evidently  hae 
not  long  to  live.  Once  when  she  had  fever  she  went  and  lay  down  on  the 
porch  of  the  church,  thinking  that  in  God's  house  health  would  surely  be 
given  to  her.  Her  son  has  completely  cast  her  off  and  will  do  nothing  for 
her.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  heartlessness  must  merit  the  curse  of  the 
Lord.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  influence  of  his  wife  more  than  his  own 
wish.     How  much  power  these  ignorant  women  wi^ld  I 

FROM   Miss    CLARA   L-    BROWN,    NIIGATA,  JAPAN. 

The  children  have  come  to  understand  in  part  our  true  motive  and  love 
for  them  in  teaching  them  of  Christ  and  his  love  for  them.     As  I  always 
have  to  tell  you,  there  are  some,  yes,  many,  who  misinterpret  our  motives,  1 
and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  throw  a  stone  into  our  midst ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
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ful  how  soon  even  the  worst  of  them  will  become  captivated  by  the  Bible 
story,  and  listen  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  entirely  forgetting  the 
mischief  they  had  planned. 

The  Saturday  night  preaching  services  are  becoming  better  attended  as 
the  weather  is  growing  warmer,  though  y/e  never  failed  of  an  audience  even 
in  the  coldest  winter  night.  We  were  favored  with  a  comparatively  mild 
winter ;  on  the  other  hand  there  was*  much  of  sickness. 

I  am  trying  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  young  men,  teaching  two  classes  a 
week  in  English,  and  these  followed  by  an  hour's  Bible  lesson  for  those  who 
wish  to  stay ;  nearly  all  of  them  do  with  hardly  ever  an  exception.  Mr. 
Nagasaka,  my  helper,  is  preparing  a  series  of  lectures  to  give  to  these  young 
men's  classes,  and  by  personal  conversation  with  them  in  their  homes  is 
gaining  an  influence  for  good  over  their  lives  and  habits.  It  is  very  difficult 
ibr  a  young  man  to  come  out  and  openly  confess  Christ  here  in  Niigata,  but 
when  they  go  to  Tokyo,  and  come  in  contact  with  Christian  life  in  the 
metropolis,  the  faith  that  they  have  secretly  nourished  is  no  longer  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of  and  they  are  ready  to  receive  baptism,  and,  on  their  return, 
take  a  strong  stand,  even  against  the  opposition  of  parents. 

In  the  church  Sunday  school  we  have  this  year  begun  to  use  the  Inter- 
mtional  Lessons,  and  I  find  the  interest  in  my  class  of  young  girls  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  change.  They  are  now  anxious  to  study  for  them- 
ielves,  and  have  a  praiseworthy  pride  in  the  interest  they  take  in  preparation. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  helper  I  am  sending  two  sets  of  Bible  lessons 
rto  women  in  the  country,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  well  studied. 
'I'ttt  year  one  class  finished  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  with  these  we  are 
E^iow  taking  up  a  special  study  of  the  parables.  In  some  of  these  country 
wns  there  is  no  Sunday  school  or  regular  religious  service  which  they  can 
id ;  and  even  here  in  the  city,  where  there  is  an  established  Sunday  school 
Sunday  service,  the  women  oflen  have  to  stay  at  home  to  *'  keep  the 
^bouse,"  for  it  is  almost  an  unknown  thing  in  this  land  for  a  house  to  be  shut 
f^nd  fastened  with  lock  and  key  while  the  whole  family  go  to  church.  The 
>m  of  the  country  does  not  allow  the  house  to  be  lefl  alone,  and  if,  per- 
[cfaance,  both  husband  and  wife  should  be  away  when  a  guest  called,  it  would 
ision  most  profuse  apologies  at  the  time  of  the  next  meeting.     You  can 

idily  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  woman  to  go  out  or  to  have  much  society 
outside  Her  own  home,  and  to  be  a  regular  attendant  at  Sunday  school  or 

irch  service  is  next  to  an  impossibility.     So  for  some  of  these  women  I 

trying  to  start  home  lessons,  using  the  same  International  Lessons  as  in 

church  Sunday  school ;  by  all  studying  one  and  the  same  portion  I  hope 
may  come  to  it  with  more  interest. 
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HOW  FAR  ARE  WE    PERSONALLY  RESPONSIBLE   FOR 

RETRENCHMENT  ? 

BY   MRS.    L.    B.    LEARNED. 
(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Branch). 

A  FEW  montlis  ago,  when  April  and  March  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
changed  places,  and  the  crocuses  and  daffodils,  and  even  venturesome  little 
dandelions,   were  surprised   with  the  snow  coverlid  that  was  tossed  over 
them,  the  birds  shared  in  the  bewilderment,  and  wondered  where  they  were 
to  find  breakfasts.     In  pity  for  them  we  scattered  food  in  a  sheltered  nook, 
and  then  watched  with  much  pleasure  its  acceptance.     One  robin  delighted 
us  with  his  friendly  confidence,  and  when  he  flew  off  we  thought  he  would 
surely  come  back  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins ;  but  back  he 
came,  time  and  time  again,  with  no  brother  robin,  until  we  voted  him  s 
selfish  bird  not  to  spread  the  good  news  and  share  his  good  fortune.     Poet 
robin !     I  suppose  he  did  not  realize  that  over  the  river,  where  so  much 
more  snow  fell,  the   robins   were   hungry  and   had  no  such  feast  offered. 
Little  Ruth  says,  "  I  think  he  might  know,  and  I  think  he  is  very  selfish. 

As  the  angels  look  down  upon  us,  do  they  sadly  say :  *'How  can  they  be 
so  selfish,  feasting  themselves  and  not  calling  their  brothers  and  sisters  to 
share  the  bread  of  life?  Don't  they  know  of  the  famishing  ones?  They 
surely  might  know." 

Yes,  we  might  know  ;  and  in  a  general  way  we  do  know  that  over  io 
China  and  India  and  Africa  there  are  sad  hearts  and  homes  because  wc 
have  not  sent  the  tidings  of  Christ's  call  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  Wc 
pity  them,  too. 

We  knew  that  there  was  great  suffering  among  the  poor  in  New  York; 
last  winter,  and  we  were  very  sorry ;  but  when  a  letter  came  telling  us  that 
a  maid  who  used  to  be  in  our  family  was  living  there  in  great  destitutioiit 
with  a  sick  husband  and  starving  little  ones,  we  put  sentiment  into  action^ 
and  hastened  to  send  substantial  relief.  And  if  we  had  let  the  letter  lie 
unread  until  one  of  the  children  actually  died  of  starvation  we  could  hardly 
have  forgiven  ourselves. 

But  isn't  that  exactly  what  we  are  doing  when  we  fail  to  read  our  ^fli 
sionary  Herald  or  our  Life  and  Light,  which  so  carefully  gather 
news,  that  we  may  see  just  where  and  what  the  need  is? 
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When  gifts  for  the  treasury  slacken,  and  the  Board  has  to  report  a  shrink- 
age in  receipts,  is  it  not  probable  that  if  we  could  trace  the  connection  we 
should  find  that  some  one  of  us,  with  lessened  income,  feeling  some  expense 
must  be  curtailed,  concluded  she  would  do  without  Life  and  Light  this 
year,  and  so  missed  tlie  thrilling  series  of  heroism  and  martyrdom  in  China. 
Was  there  one  of  us  who  read  these  through  without  a  throat  aching  with 
suppressed  sobs?  Shall  our  missionaries,  our  substitutes,  scrimp  and  deny 
themselves,  and  give  every  penny  they  can  eke  out  to  make  good  our 
shortcomings?  Is  the  work  any  more  theirs  than  ours  that  we  should  alluw, 
compel,  them  to  do  it?  We  thought  when  we  made  our  ten  per  cent  ad- 
vance, in  response  to  the  urgent  call,  it  was  about  all  we  could  do ;  but 
if  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death — and  it  surely  is — are  we  sure  that  we 
cannot  give  a  few  cents  more  a  month  ?  Most  of  us  would  far  rather  give 
more  if  possible  than  take  the  time  and  strength  and  patience  to  interest  and 
enlist  others,  but  if  we  actually  have  no  more  money  to  give,  this  remains 
for  us  to  do  before  it  can  be  said,  *'  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

We  must  not  think  that  our  mite  will  make  so  little  difference  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while.  It  would  do  every  one  of  us  good  to  sit  beside  our 
Branch  treasurer,  and  with  her  go  over  the  year's  accounts,  comparing  the 
gifts  from  each  auxiliary  with  those  of  previous  years,  and  see  the  joy  with 
which  a  little  gain  from  each  is  hailed,  or  how  small  a  deficit  on  the  part  of 
each  it  takes  to  make  a  sorrowful  loss  in  the  aggregate. 

More  than  any  words  which  could  be  written  here  would  it  deepen  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  retrenchment. 
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''AN   HUNDRED    FOLD." 

BY    MRS.    ABBY   C.    LABAREE. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  a  small  Ceylonese  basket  that  always 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  our  parlor.  It  contained  a  sampler,  some 
miniature  Hindoo  garments,  and  two  small  books  in  the  Tamil  language, 
together  witli  some  letters,  now  faded  and  yellow,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  sainted  Dr.  Spaulding  and  Miss  Agnew. 

It  was  not  specially  ornamental,  and  I  often  wondered  that  mother  cared 
so  much  about  it.  Yet  we  children  were  familiar  with  its  story,  and  knew 
that  the  sampler  and  the  garments  were  the  work  of  Mootoopully  (Pearl 
Child),  a  little  girl  in  Miss  Agnew*s  school  at  Oodooville,  supported  by  our 
mother,  and  according  to  the  custom  then  obtaining  in  regard  to  beneficia- 
ries, named  Margaret  N — ,  after  my  grandmother.  The  sampler  bears  date 
of  1842,  and  Margaret  had  then  been  in  the  school  five  years. 
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In  1846  she  left  to  marry  a  Mr.  Arnold,  a  graduate  of  Batticotta  Semi- 
nary. Both  were  Christians.  For  a  while  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  to  my  mother 
for  Margaret,  but  after  a  time  the  correspondence  ceased,  but  mother  still 
followed  them  with  her  prayers. 

In  the  nineties  the  Woman's  Board  met  in  Boston,  and  it  was  my  delight- 
ful privilege  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  as  she  told  most  interestingly  of  the 
work  among  the  women  of  Ceylon.  My  blessed  mother  had  just  gone  to 
her  reward,  and  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  learn  something  of  her  protdg^, 
and  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  but  she  had  left  before  I  reached 
the  platform.  Later  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  and  answered  by  Miss  Row- 
land, gave  me  the  following  facts :  Margaret  and  her  husband,  a  man  greatly 
beloved  for  his  character  and  for  his  work's  sake,  had  both  **  died  in  the 
Lord."  Their  children  were  Christians^  and  had  married  Christians.  Their 
grandchildren  are  Christians.  The  letter  closed  with  this  sentence  *'  Your 
grandmother's  name  is  precious  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  we  can 
be  sure  those  children  and  grandchildren  have  been  blessed  in  answer  to 
your  mother's  prayers." 

I  write  this  simple  story  as  I  have  often  told  it,  sure  that  the  gift  and  prayer, 
followed  by  such  an  abundant  reward,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others. 
Surely  one  of  the  blessings  of  advancing  years  is  that  so  often,  even  here, 
"faith  is  lost  in  sight."  What  a  foretaste  of  the  glad  surprises  of  the  Bet- 
ter Land,  if  only  we  "  sow  bountifully  "  ! 
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SIDELIGRTS   FROM  PERIODICALS. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  editors  that  the  reading  public  needs  **  Fiction 
Numbers"  in  the  summer.  Few  sober  discussions  of  missionary  lands,  cus- 
toms, problems,  are  discoverable  in  this  gay  society.  Prof.  G.  Fred  Wright, 
of  Oberlin  College,  Review  of  Reviews^  July,  writes  upon  *'  The  Russian 
Problem  in  Manchuria." 

Forum,  July.  "A  Plea  for  the  Integrity  of  China,"  W.  C.  Jameson 
Reid. 

Contemporary  Review,  June.  "The  Missionary  in  China,"  H.  C. 
Thomson. 

Outlook,  June  22.  "Eight  Months  of  Parleying  in  China,"  Arthur 
Smith. 

The    Missionary  Review^  as   always,  will   furnish    much   material   for 
general  missionary  studies. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 
I    August, — Mohammedanism. 

September, — The  Uprising  in  China. 
Ociober.'^The  Transformation  of  Japan. 
November, — Thank-Offering  Meetings. 
December. — Review  of  the  Year. 

TOPIC   FOR   SBPTBMBBR. 

The  Uprising  ih  China :  Its  Results ;  Present  Condition ;  The  Future  of  Wbman^s 
Work ;  Dutj  of  Home  Societies  with  reference  to  it. 

This  subject  for  the  opening  meeting  of  our  auxiliaries  in  the  fall  is  so  full  of  inter- 
est and  so  recent  in  its  development  that  little  assistance  is  needed  by  leaders.  All 
the  secular  papers  and  magazines  of  1900  and  the  early  part  of  1901  have  been  full  of 
articles  upon  the  subject  written  by  the  most  eminent  writers.  While  the  missionaries 
ftnd  members  of  the  different  legations  have  had  the  most  prominent  places  in  all 
newspapers,  we  scarcely  need  call  attention  to  any  special  articles,  but  leave  to  each 
•ociety  entire  freedom  of  selection. 

Tke  Missionary  Review  of  September,  1900,  has  an  article  on  «  Anti-foreign  Upris- 
^%''  by  H.  P.  Beach.  The  February  number,  1901,  of  the  same  magazine  has  a  very 
^mprehensive  article  on  **  The  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,*'  by  John  R.  Hykes. 

From  the  great  amount  of  matter  in  The  Missionary  Herald  we  direct  attention  to 

Our  Missionaries  in  North  China,**  in  July,  1900.  •*  Present  Situation,"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
^-  Z.  Sheffield,  March,  1901.  Two  interesting  articles  will  be  found  in  December, 
*9oo,  •*  Shansi  and  What  Remains,*'  and,  "  After  the  Rescue  at  Peking,"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
^  H.  Smith. 

A  scries  of  Articles  on  **  Why  the  Chinese  Dislike  Foreigners,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith, 
^11  be  found  in  Tke  Outlook  of  January  16,  February  z6,  March  16,  1901. 

Tke  Congregationalist  of  March  2,  1901,  contains  an  article  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Perkins 
^)i*' Justice  to  Native  Christians  in  China."  In  the  same  paper  of  Feb.  2,  1901,  is 
Transformation  of  Peking,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith.  In  the  paper  of  June  29,  190Z,  is 
ti  article  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  on  the  **  Mission  Question  in  China." 
The  paper  given  by  Secretary  Judson  Smith  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
m  Board  on  '*  C^ina,  the  Situation  and  the  Outlook,"  can  be  obtained  at  the  rooms 
the  Congregational  House.    It  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value. 

"The  Appeal  of  the  Century  to  Christian  Women,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamson,  will  be 
jnd  on  page  461  of  the  October,  1900.  number  of  Life  and  Ligkt,     On  page  443  of 

•  same  number  is  an  appeal  from  Miss  Ella  J.  Newton  for  the  work  in  China.  The 
nnorial  of  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould,  which  tells  of  the  sad  ending  and  beau- 
il  living  of  these  our  martyrs,  will  intensify  any  interest  and  rouse  enthusiasm  in 
»8e  who  listen  to  its  pathetic  pages  for  the  first  time.     It  may  be  obtained  for  twenty- 

•  cents  by  applying  to  Miss  Hartshorn,  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

Various  •ther  leaflets  will  be  found  useful,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  place, 
:h  as  "  A  plea  for  the  King's  Treasury,"  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Montgomery;  "Relative 
lues,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamson ;  "  Present  Urgency  in  Missions,"  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook ; 
^bH^ations  to  the  Pledged  Work  of  the  Board,"  by  Miss  Kyle,  Miss  Carruth  and 

s.  Capron. 

rhe  A.  B.  C«  F.  M.  publishes  in  its  Envelop  series  a  leaflet  entitled  "  China :    Its 

sent  appeal :  Missionaries  defended ;*'  Handbook  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  ^. ^. ^« 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  s 
be  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Wedn 
day  and  Thursday,  Nov.  6  and  7,  1901.  All  ladies  interested  are  cordia 
invited  to  be  present.  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held  in  I 
chapel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  November  5th. 

The  ladies  of  t'ittsfield  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly  accredit 
Branch  delegates  and  missionaries  during  the  meeting.  AH  such  desiri 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names  before  October  5th  to  M 
James  W.  Hull,  40  Appleton  Avenue,  PittsBeld,  Mass.  For  delegates  a 
others  who  may  desire  to  secure  board  suitable  places  at  reasonable  rat 
will  bb  recommended  on  applicaUon  to  the  above  address. 
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WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BeeeipUfrom  May  18, 1901,  to  Jtme  18, 1901. 
HUB  8ABAH  Louif«  DAT.  Tr«Miirer. 

Prfm.  Dept.,  8. 8.,  6;  Manchester,  Fhst 
Ch.,  Wallace  Circle,  5,  Franklin  8t.  Clu, 
C.  S.  80c.,  26;  Nashua,  Aux.,  n.ll;  Park 
Hill,  Friends,  0^;  Warner,  Aux.,  f»       171 1 

▼XKMOVT. 

VwrmaiU  Uratid^— Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  llarre,  Anx.,  lOM;  Barton.  & 
E.  80c.,  8;  Bennington,  First  Ch..  SSJS: 
Berkshire,  East,  6:  Brookfleld,  Second 
Ch.,  C.  B.  800.,  6:  Borlingtou,  First  Ch^ 
66,  M.  B.,  38.13;  Snosbure,  C.  E.  Soc,  6; 
Franklin  and  Grand  Isle  Co*8  Confer^ 
ence,  6.46;  Greensboro,  C  E.  Soe.,  6; 
Hartford  (with  prer.  contrl.  const.  L. 
M.  Miss  Elisabeth  Howard^  21.74:  New- 
port, Cradle  Boll,  8.80;  Randolph  Cen- 
tre, C.  E.  80c.,  7.10;  Springfield  (of  wh. 
60  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  M.L.  Lawrence. 


BnmmHek.'^Mn,  Charles  A.  Perry,  80  00 

CStueine.—Desert  Palm  80c.,  88  40 

MaaUm  Maine  Braneh,—Mn.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.  Bangor,  Aux.,  48.60; 
Belfast,  Anx.,  80;  Boothbay  Harbor. 
46.31;  Ellsworth,  Aux..  40;  Foxoroft  and 
I>OTer,  Miss.  80c.,  6.31;  Hamden,  Aux., 
60,  Bxtra-^^nt-a-Day  Band,  16.76,  M.  C, 
6.26;  Machias,  Friends  of  Missions,  20; 
Searsport,  Ch.,  20;  Skowhegan,  Aux., 
13.60;  West  New  PorUand,  60  cts.,  806  22 

WegUm  Maine  Branch,— -Mrt.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Baldwin,  C.  E.  800.,  2JiO; 
Cumberland  Centre,  Aux.,  9.46;  Farm- 
Ington,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Harpswell  Centre, 
Aux.,  6,  Cradle  Roll,  10;  Lewiston,  Aux. 
(with  prer.  contrt.  const.  !«.  M's  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Oeer,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scruton);  Litch- 
field Corners,  8JM>;  Phlppsburg,  Ladles, 
6.90;  Portland,  A.  M.  P.,  6,  Bethel  Ch., 
10,  High  St.  Ch.,  2,  Mr.  Horatio  Staples, 
In  roem.  of  Mrs.  Staples,  10,  State  St.  Ch., 
Inland  Prim,  8. 8.,  4.29,  West  Ch.,  Aux., 
6,  Woodfords  Ch.,  Aux.,  3.60,  Prim.  8.  S., 
2;  South  Berwick,  Anx.,  26.20;  South 
Freeport,  Aux.,  34,  C.  E.  Soc.,  1;  Water- 
ford,  Friends  and  8.  8.,  16;  West  Fal- 
mouth, Second  Cong.  Ch.,  12;  West- 
brook,  Aux.,  16,  Warren  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,     209  34 


Total,  678  96 
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Banj^or.— Legacy  of  Mrs.  Nancy  P.  D.  Wy- 
maii,  additional,  Charles  B.  Wyman, 
Exr.,  60  00 

VEW  HAMPSHIBX. 

Kew  Hampehire  Braneh.—Mn,  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Brentwood,  Aux.,  3.60, 
M.  C, 60  cts.;  Concord,  Aux.,  10,  Willing 
Workers  M.  C,  16;  Farmington,  Aux., 
18.22;  Lempster,  Two  ladles,  1;  Lyme, 


Miss  Jennie  B.  Baker),  81.80;  St.  Johns- 
bury,  North  Ch.,  Anx.,  8.60,  8.  S.,  12.i7, 
South  Ch.,  Miss  Ely's  Class,  8.  8.,  8  5S: 
Westminster  West,  17J90%  Woodstock, 
26,  : 

Total, 

MASSAORUSVm. 

A  Friend,  30  cts..  Miss  Norton,  Th.  Offlk* 
3.30, 

Andcver  and  Wo&tim  itranoJh.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Trean.  RallardTale.  Un^ 
Ion  Cong.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  S;  fjiw 
renoe,  South  Cong.  Ch.,  Cradle  RolU 
6.66;  Lexington,  Anx..  A  Friend  iUp 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  M.  Alice  MnnroelVS 
Maplewood,  Aux..  28.86;  Meliose,  Flrsfi^ 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  6.12:  Melrose  Highland** 
Cong.  Ch.,  W.  a  League  (wttk  pnr^ 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mis.  W.  G.  BatSsX 

BertitAire  Branch.'-Mn.  Chaa.  B.  WesK» 
Treas.    Adams,  Aux.,  38.16:  Oartisvillsi* 

188J6;  Hinsdale,  Anx.,  18;  ~ 


Anx^  UJi,  Cndia  BalL  ■;  Lm,  Nat mn- 
IMT  Ulab,  1^  Jr.  C.  R.  8oc,  tf,  8.  H. 
Claaa,  Uli  Laooz,  Anz.,  M.!!;  Pvra, 
Auz.,  »,  Top  twig, «.«1:  MtBlleld,  Flnt 
Cb.,  Au_  fM,  cSnl  Worksn,  M,  H«- 
■BoiUl,  SO,  nliiUn  Main.,  Aux.,  U, 
SooUi  Oh.,  Adx,  IMIj  bbcmcld.  Anx., 
1U«,  C.  K.  Boo.,  «;  Sontta  XtiTsmont, 
Anx.,  Mi  W«t  SIOOUMdge,  Am.,  U, 
Twoirloud>,ns,  « 

Kimball,  Treu.  Urxllonl,  Ani.,  2M: 
UkTormll,  CoDtre  Ch.,  Kurlet  iIisbiI 
M.  C~  Ifi,  CnuUo  Boll,  b;  NewbDtyport, 
Powell  M.  C,  TM  I 

Smms  AewM  A'ancA.-MlM  Nunle  L. 
(Moll,  Treu.  IMverW,  Duic  St.  Cli„ 
y.  F.  MlM.  Sac.,  ^JO,  WMtilncton  St. 
Cb.,  Aax..  •.TO;  ClIIioDilila,  AU.,  B) 
Duivan   Conlre,    rint    Cb.,   Mtaoton 


Anx.,  13  i  Ol 
Ch..  t 


.    Cb.,   i 


i.,hjb;  USD, 

„  3.1B,  fceGtrai 


it.  Soc,  IB;  Miildltfli 
-       -    i„S3i  SalcD 


ID;  Swunpacott.  Am.,  I, 
rmnldln  Co.  BnHwA.-Mi»«  Lncr  A.  B 
hawk.  Treaa.     OtMufleld.  Am., 
MlMlua    BWdv    Claai,    B.ID,   Sunal 
Hanil,  E.n:  Hlllan'  Falla,  S.  8..  1;  S 
bDioe  ralla,Aux.,tt.9T,  LiEbl  Uaai 

BaiKptMre  Co.  B 


— Mlun 


(wiili  proT.  eontrl.  conit.  L.  M 
C,  Bafil;  HMfleld,  Wide  Awi 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A   HINDU  WOMAN. 

BY  JAMES  C,    PERKINS. 

It  is  not  a  happy  hour  in  a  Hindu  home  when  it  is  announced  that  a 
dngbter  is  bom.  The  mother  sighs,  the  father  looks  cross,  and  no  one 
m^^tulates  him.  A  missionary  who  had  recently  welcomed  a  little 
dughter  into  his  fitmily  received  a  call  from  an  influential  Hindu,  who 
cmmenced  the  conversation  as  follows ;  "  Sir,  I  have  come  to  commiserate 
witti  you  over  the  unhappy  event  that  has  taken  place  in  your  family." 
Kdid  not  take  the  miEsionary  long  to  assure  the  Hindu  that  the  birth  of  a 
dingliter  gave  him  precisely  aa  much  pleasure  as  the  birth  of  a  son.  The 
Bindn  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one  could  look  upon  the  birth  of  a- 
Ati^hter  aa  anything  other  than  a  calamity. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  British  Government  stopped  the  cruel  prac- 
tice, jou  might  have  detected  a  mother  throwing  her  little  baby  into  the 
iHw,  and  if  you  remonstrated  with  her  the  reply  would  probably  be,  "  It 
Liianlf  igirl;  I  wish  my  mother  had  done  so  with  me."  But  that  is  done 
[■Dlwfer,  so  th«  little  girl  grows  up  with  her  brothers,  and  until  five  or 

till  merry,  romping  child  with  the  rest. 

Hei  motfier,  a  Epical  Hindu  woman,  rises  in  the  morning  very  early  to 
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pound  the  paddy  and  sweep  and  tidy  the  house.  Later  the  father  and  the 
sons  arise,  and  are  ready  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  household  as  they  partake  of  their  morning  repast.  The  males 
of  the  household  sit  down  on  mats,  their  legs  crossed,  with  a  plantain  leaf 
for  a  plate  before  them.  Then  the  mother  and*the  daughters  bring  the 
curry  and  the  rice,  with  the  various  sauces,  and  stand  patiently  and  quietly 
while  the  ^^  lords  of  creation  "  eat.  No  word  is  spoken  till  all  is  done,  when 
the  father  and  sons  arise  and  leave  the  room,  and  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters are  at  liberty  to  eat  wliat  is  lefl.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of  eating,  but 
in  everything,  the  position  of  woman  is  most  servile. 

But  the  months  have  flown  by,  and  our  little  girl  is,  perhaps,  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.     Offers  are  now  made  for  her  in  marriage.     Some  one  of  these 
offers  her  father  gladly  accepts,  for  every  woman  must  be  married,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  any  girl  in  his  family  to  pas^the  age  of  twelve 
without  being  married.     The  bridegroom   may  be  six,  sixteen,  or  sixty. 
He  and  his  little  bride  are  paraded  around  the  streets  of  the  town  in  a  fan- 
tastically decorated  car,  they  themselves  being  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
dressed  in  the  finest  of  gayly  colored  cloths.     The  marriage  festivities  last 
for  several  days,  during  which   time   the   little   bride  is  enjoying  herself 
intensely,  eating  rich  food  and  sweetmeats  by  day,  and  at  night  riding  abou 
the  city  in  the  wedding  car,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians.     Afterward 
the  bridegroom  returns  to  his  own  house,  and  the  bride  goes  to  her  father' 
house,  where  she  is  to  remain  until  she  is  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  whe 
she  is  expected  to  go  to  her  husband's  house.     She  wears  jewels  in  her  ear 
and  in  her  nose,  a  necklace,  and  bracelets  on  both  wrists  and  ankles.     Th 
Hindu,  as  a  rule,  puts  all  his  money  in  jewelry  to  decorate  his  wife. 

It  may  be  a  year  or  so  later,  on  some  day  while  the  little  girl  is  play  in 
about  the  house,  that  she  hears  a  wailing  within,  and  presently  the  announc 
ment  is  made  that;  her  husband  is  dead.  Immediately  the  jewels  are  tor 
from  her  ears  and  nose,  her  bracelets  taken,  and  her  beautiful  black  ha£ 
cut  off  close  to  her  head.  She  is  supposed  to  have  sinned  in  a  former  lif^^ 
and  the  offended  gods,  to  punish  her,  have  taken  away  her  husband.  Sim  « 
now  becomes  the  household  drudge  and  an  object  of  scorn  and  loathin^^ 
We  pity  her  in  her  present  position,  but  we  would  have  her  remain  ther^^ 
if  it  were  possible.  But  with  many,  with  so  very  many,  it  is  not  possiblj^'' 
So  when  she  is  older  she  is  pushed  off  into  another  life — a  life  worse  tha<^ 
death. 

Occasionally  we  are  able  to  save  one  of  these  widows.  One  morning  I 
was  called  onto  my  veranda  to  see  a  mother  and  daughter.  The  mother 
wanted  me  to  take  the  daughter  in  my  boarding  school,  and  said  she  would 
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relinquish  all  right  in  her.  The  girl  was  about  fifteen  and  a  bright,  attract- 
ive creature,  and  I  could  not  understand  it.  The  matron  of  our  boarding- 
school  was  called,  and  she  found  that  the  daughter  had  been  married  when 
about  five  years  old  to  a  boy  of  seven,  and  that  the  little  husband  had . 
died  when  about  ten  years  old.  That,  now  that  the  widow  had  grown,  her 
unnatural  father  was  taking  steps  to  have  her  follow  the  usual  life  of  the 
Hindu  widow,  and  that  the  mother  was  determined  to  save  her.  We 
admitted  her  into  our  girls*  boarding  school,  and  in  a  few  years  thereaftm: 
she  was  married  to  one  of  our  trusted  helpers.  She  w^s  saved,  but  thou- 
sands are  lost. 

What  the  Hindu  women  themselves  think  of  their  life  can  be  judged  by 

the  action  they  took  when  the  practice  of  burning  widows  on  the  funeral 

pyre  of  their  husbands  was  stopped  by  the  British  Government.     When  the 

flatter  was  being  considered  by  the  Government  many  petitions  for  the 

Continuance  of  the  practice  came  from  the  different  classes  of  the  people ; 

^vid,  strange  to  say,  a  petition  came  from  the  women  themselves  begging 

fie  Grovernment  not  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  ending  ^^our  miserable 

'i^eswith  our -husbands."     The  Brahmins  have  taught  the  people  that  sec- 

^^iid  marriage  is,  for  a  widow,  a  crime.     I   have  asked  Hindus  for  the 

ground  of  this  belief,  but  the  only  answer  I  have  ever  been  able  to  get  is 

^lie  following :  **  If  our  wives  knew  they  could  marry  again,  when   any 

^^uarrel  arose  between  husband  and  wife,  as  she  prepares  the  food  it  wou|d 

V>e  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  poison  her  husband.     But  when  she  knows  she 

^^n  never  marry  again,  and  that  her  life  as  a  widow  will  be  perfect  misery, 

^he  is  very  careful  to  do  her  utmost  to  keep  her  husband  alive  and  in  good 

^:ondition."     A  somewhat  similar  reason  is  given  for  the  non-education  of 

>¥omen.     "  Why,  if  we  educate  them,  they  will  know  as  much-  as  we  do, 

lecome  bold,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  in  subjection." 

Wife-beating  is  still  a  far  too  prevalent  custom.  I  was  horrified  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  it.  I  had  been  in  the  country  only  about  three  weeks, 
when  one  day,  while  driving  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Madura,  I  saw  a 
brute  of  a  man  whipping  a  woman,  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her 
head  bowed  on  her  breast,  meekly  receiving  the  blows.  I  stopped  my 
house  and  intended  to  have  a  hand  in  the  matter  myself,  but  the  man,  seeing 
the  white  man,  stopped. 

On  one  occasion,  while  talking  on  this  subject  with  an  educated  and 
apparently  refined  Hindu,  I  said  to  him,  *^  Of  course  this  abominable  prac- 
tice of  wife-beating  is  confined  to  the  lower  castes  and  the  uneducated,  is  it 
not?"  **  Oh,  no,"  he  answered ;  "it  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  castes." 
"  What,"  I  said,  **  do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  educated  Hindu  of  the  upper 
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classes  will  strike  his  wife?**  "Yes  J  tbey  sometimes  will,**  was  his  a 
swer.  "  Did  you  ever  strike  your  wife?**  I  asked.  With  rather  a  sheepi 
look  he  replied,  *^  Well,  I  have  switched  her  ankles  a  few  times  when  s! 
was  stubborn  and  would  not  go  to  the  well  for  water."  Strange  to  say,  t 
women  among  the  lowest  castes  seem  to  like  it,  in  moderation,  for  if  a  m; 
does  not  beat  his  wife  other  women  mock  her,  and  say,  "  Your  husbai 
does  not  care  what  you  do,  is  not  jealous  of  you,  and  does  not  love  you,  f 
he  never  beats  you."  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  last  statemei 
but  that  is  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  men,  and  they  are  not  disinterest 
witnesses. 

The  women  can  stand  beating,  but  they  cannot  stand  being  thrust  asi 
to  make  room  for  other  and  younger  wives.     Bigamy  is  allowed  by  mai 
castes,  and  when  other  wives  are  added  to  the  ];iousehold,  the  misery 
those  who  have  to  step  aside  is  so  unbearable  that  many  commit  suicide. 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  the  station  at  Arrupukottai  I  was  startled 
have  the  news  brought  me  one  morning  that  a  mother  had  taken  her  tv 
little  children  and  jumped  into  a  well  the  night  before.  I  thought  then 
was  a  rare  occurrence,  but  there  were  many  instances  during  the  years  of  n 
stay  there ;  and  in  the  very  month  I  left  the  place  for  my  furlough  two  si 
ters,  the  wives  of  the  same  man,  took  their  lives  on  successive  days  1 
throwing  themselves  into  wells. 

The  statistics  give  the  number  of  widows  in  India  as  twenty-four  miilio 
There  is  no  record  made  of  the  number  of  unhappy  wives. 

TiRUMANGALAM,   SoUTH   InDIA. 
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SOME  FACTS  FOR  THINKING  CHRISTIANS. 

There  are  1,000,000,000  heathen  in  the  world. 

There  are  10,000  missionaries. 

Each  missionary  is  responsible  for  100,000  souls. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  one  minister  to  every  700  f)eople. 

In  China  there  is  one  ordained  minister  to  every  1,000,000  people. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  70,000,000  people  and  80,000  ininistei 
besides  other  Christian  workers. 

Out  of  every  100,000  church  members  in  America,  only  twenty-one  go  t 
the  foreign  field. 

Forty  million  heathen  die  every  year. 

They  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day. 

Christians  are  giving  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  dav. 

Of  every  dollar  given  for  Christian  work,  we  spend  98  cents  on  our  home 
work  and  two  cents  for  the  heathen. 

We  give  one  cent  a  year  for  each  heathen  soul. — Selected. 


Board  of  the  InterioT 
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Hu.  MOSBS  SMITH. 
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Rtcurdinir  Sttrtlary. 

Ui»  M.  D.  WINGATE, 
™  ^>  is  Dcurbora  Street,  Chiuga.  III. 

U*s.  K.  M.  WILLIAMS, 
85  Ru>h  Street,  Chiago,  llL 

Editar  aj  "  Minint  Sludia." 

Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Bixini  6oj,  59  Denrborn  Stmt,  CbloKa,  lU. 

Ckairma*  e/  CeMiilli  eu  "  Lift  nd  LifU." 

Hu.  G.  F.  S.  SAVAGE,  ta»  WublDEUD  BM,  Chic*«<>.  111. 

FROM  MISS  FRANCES  K.   BEMENT. 

Shao-wu,  April  II. 

I  WENT  to  visit  one  of  my  day  schools  in  a  village  three  miles  down  the 

civer.     We  started   early  and  went   up   to  the  house  on  Crystal    Hill,  for 

Sister  had  heard  that  the  apple  trees  planted  there  were  in  bloom.     She 

-  'wanted  to  see  the  apple  blossoms ;  she  said  it  would  seem  like  home.     The 

little  boy  whose  father  had  been  watchman  at  the  Hill  house  went  with  us, 

and  as  we  were  coming  back  he  said,  "  I'll  take  you  across  the  river,  that 

■will    save   you  going  way  np  to  the   ferry  and    then  walking  back  again. 

Tbe  boat  was  very  small ;  when  our  cooleys  and  sedan  chairs  were  on,  there 

was  hardly  room  to  move.     Just  as  we  started  some  boats  were  coming  up, 

and  their  ropes  crossed  our  boat  as  the  men  were  towing  them  along.    We 
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hardly  knew  for  a  few  minutes  whether  the  little  boy,  about  twelve,  was 
going  to  be  able  to  get  untangled  and  cross  the  river  or  not.  But  we 
crossed  safely,  and  had  saved  nearly  an  hour. 

There  were  fifteen  pupils  in  the  school ;  the  villlage  is  very  small.  The 
chapel  was  destroyed  during  the  trouble  in  the  summer,  but  it  has  been 
rebuilt  Tar  better  than  it  was  at  first. 

We  examined  each  pupil  and  gaVe  them  some  little  cards.  Before  we 
left  the  chapel  where  the  school  is  held  a  crowd  had  gathered  around. 
Several  urged  us  to  go  to  their  homes.  We  finally  went  to  see  the  little 
baby  boy,  two  weeks  old,  whose  arrival  was  the  cause  of  Sister's  spending 
her  first  Sunday  in  the  country.  They  call  the  baby  Samuel.  The  Chinese 
Christians  are  very  fond  of  choosing  Bible  names  for  their  children. 

The  father  had  to  tell  over  some  of  his  experiences  during  the  trouble, 
when  the  pastor  and  most  of  the  Christians  had  fled,  and  his  Iriends  urged 
him  to  do  the  same.  He  had  to  remain,  being  too  sick  to  leave,  but  he  and 
his  old  mother  knelt  down  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  and  the 
next  morning  the  mob  had  dispersed.  Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Walker 
was  not  well,  so  I  went  alone  to  the  women's  class.  My  usual  helpers 
were  not  able  to  be  present,  so  I  took  two  of  my  smaller  g^rls  upstairs  to 
help  out.  You  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  them  :  the  women,  two  of  them 
over  sixty,  studying,  and  the  two  little  girls  helping  me  teach  them.  The 
girls  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  women  did.  The  women  are  really 
happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of  learning  even  a  little.  I  hope  it  may 
do  good. 

You  would  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  if  you  could  visit  my 
school.     The  smaller  ones   have  a  room,  or  rather  sort  of  open  court,  tc^ 
themselves,  and   they  all  study  out  loud.     The  Chinese  think  that  is  th^ 
only  way  to  study ;  so  I  am  not  attempting  to  have  the  smaller  ones  stud^' 
quietly  until  I  get  a  building  and  can  see  that  they  do  it. 

When  one  of  the  smaller  ones  has  learned   her  lesson  she  g^s  to  th^s 
teacher  and  lays  her  book  on  his  table,  and  turning  her  back  she  reciter  ^ 
often  swaying  back  and  forth  with  the  rhythm  of  the  verses,  and  with  tlm^ 
different  tones  it  is  rather  musicaf  I  admit.     I  suppose  these  different  ton^s 
in  the  Chinese  language  make  it  more  necessary  that  the  pupils  study  aloLm^ 
so  they  will  be  more  exact.     I  told  the  cook  the  other  day  that  if  we  wait^^cl 
breakfast  I  was  afraid  the  cat  would  get  cold,  instead  of  saying  cereal,  lyy 
using  the  same  word,  met\  in  a  different  tone.     Perhaps  if  we  foreigners 
studied  aloud  more  we  would  get  along  better.     As  it  is  we  make  not  ^ 
few  mistakes.     Sister,  the  other  morning,  told  the  wonan  to  take  all  of  her 
nose  out  and  air  it,  instead  of  using  the  right  tone  and  saying  bedding. 
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I  wish  you  could  visit  our  Woman's  Bible  Class.  There  were  twenty*- 
OQe  present  to-day.  They  come  because  they  want  to  learn.  The  first 
hour  was  taken  up  by  the  prayer  meeting.  The  subject  was,  ^^  What  am 
I  thankful  for  ?  "  Many  were  thankful  that  during  the  trouble  in  the  summer 
no  one  was  killed  in  Shao-wu,  and  that  many  who  have  not  been  interested 
before  are  now  coming  and  wanting  to  hear  the  gospel.  They  prayed  that 
the  persecutors  might  be  led  to  believe  and  be  saved. 

The  women  are  very  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  learning  more  of 
Jesus  and  his  love.  They  seem  to  think  it  strange  and  new  that  tliey  can 
gp  to  God  and  talk  with  him  about  anything  that  troubles  them,  and  to 
know  that  he  is  interested  in  the  smallest  details  of  their  lives  seems  almost 
more  than  they  can  believe.  Pray  for  them  that  they  may  really  learn  to  be 
of  service  in  bringing  others  to  know  the  true  God. 
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^Miss  Frances  K.  BemenTi  Dr.  Lucy  P.  Bement  and  Miss  Josephine 
VValker,  after  a  trip  of  only  thirteen  days  from  Foochow  to  Shao-wu,  find 
^h^mselves  again  at  their  own  station.  The  trip  occupied  about  half  the 
u^ual  time,  and  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Dr.  Bliss,  who  are  also 
J'e^urning,  the  best  trip  the  missionaries  ever  made  to  Shao-wu.  The  young 
ladies  prepared  the  meals  for  the  party  in  a  room  eight  by  nine  feet,  which 
''^^^om  served  not  only  for  kitchen  and  dining  room  but  for  sleeping  room 
^^K-  the  ladies  and  their  Chinese  woman. 

They  found  the  missionary  house  at  Shao-wu  in  better  condition  than  they 
^^^red.  The  proximity  of  the  church  and  the  missionary  house  to  other 
^^^uses  had  saved  it  from  being  burned ;  had  they  been  fired  the  fire  would 
^^ve  taken  the  homes  of  the  Chinese  also.  They  found  there  was  still  a 
^^^^of  over  their  heads,  and  parts  of  the  wall,  and  that  there  was  some  flooring 
one  of  the  halls.  There  was  also  three  feet  of  flooring  left  in  two  rooms, 
'^rross  the  end,  where  a  partition  had  made  it  diflicult  to  remove  the  boards, 
[ore  boards  were  laid  down  and  it  became  the  sleeping  room  of  the  young 
^^dies.  Thirty  workmen  were  imhiediately  engaged  to  repair  the  missionary 
^^use,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  more  comfortable  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mits  Frances  K.  Bement  writes : — 

I  am  so  pleased  with  the  work  the  girls  have  done  while  I  was  away. 
They  are  certainly  in  earnest  about  their  work,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
BO  many  of  the  forty-five  girls  still  in  school.    A  few  new  ones  have  come. 
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Some  of  the  old  ones  cannot  return  until  we  have  a  building,  but  forty  is 
good  number  to  work  with. 

The  girls  take  turns  in  leading  the  morning  prayers.  I  wish  you  cou 
have  heard  the  one  this  morning  as  she  prayed  for  China,  and  that  th< 
might  be  taught  by  the  Spirit  and  made  able  to  help  others  to  learn  of  Jes 
and  come  and  follow  him.  I  brought  them  some  slates,  and  you  should  s 
how  proud  they  are  with  them,  working  their  problems  in  arithmetic, 
am  teaching  Isaiah  to  the  two  girls  who  studied  a  little  in  Foochow.  V 
enjoy  it  very  much.  They  are  also  studying  arithmetic,  astronomy,  ur 
vcrsal  history  and  they  hope  to  graduate  at  the  time  their  class  does 
Foochow.  The  next  class  of  five  will  be  at  least  two  years  behind  ther 
but  they  are  working  very  hard  and  doing  well.  One  of  the  preachers  w 
in  yesterday,  and  said  since  I  have  forty  pupils  when  I  have  no  buildin 
when  I  get  a  building  I  must  plati  for  at  least  four  times  as  many,  or  oi 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Of  all  our  personal  and  household  property  there  were  rescued  one  cha 
and  a  comb,  and  half  of  an  iron  bedstead,  so  we  can  start  out  new  again,  b 
we  are  thankful  no  more  harm  was  done.  If  our  church  and  house  had  n 
been  so  near  the  other  houses  they  would  doubtless  have  been  burned  to  tl 
ground,  and  I  should  hate  to  see  our  beautiful  church  entirely  destroye 
It  was  injured  more  than  the  house  ;  the  sleepers  were  torn  up  so  it  will  tal 
more  to  repair  it. 

Miss  Walker's  teacher  has  come  this  afternoon  for  the  first  time,  and  si 
has  begun  to  study.  She  speaks  well  though,  and  that  is  the  importa 
thing. 

We  are  just  opening  a  woman's  station  class  and  hope  to  have  sever 
soon.  The  first  week  after  arriving  sister  Lucy  was  called  up  three  nigh 
out  of  seven  and  treated  twelve  people  in  their  own  homes.  This  seems 
show  that  there  is  not  the  hatred  of  foreigners  that  some  suppose.  In  adc 
tion  to  these  patients  a  large  number  came  to  the  house  each  day.  We  ha. 
had  a  string  of  callers  from  morning  till  night.  My  sister  counted  twenl 
five  crowded  around  my  chair  the  other  afternoon  as  I  sat  just  outside  o 
front  door  while  the  workmen  were  tearing  off  plastering.  I  am  sure  sc 
eral  hundred  come  in  a  day.  They  all  regard  the  trouble  of  last  summer 
a  great  calamity  and  something  to  be  regretted,  but  as  far  in  the  pat 
Everyone  is  most  friendly.  Now  and  then  a  neighbor  bringfs  in  a  book  oi 
frying-pan  that  was  rescued  and  evidently  saved  for  us  when  we  should  cof 
back.  The  women  seem  quite  anxious  to  study,  so  Miss  Walker  and  I  ^ 
starting  a  station  class.     It  opens  to-day. 
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A  CEYLONESE  TRIP. 

BY   MRS.    MINNIE   F.    HASTINGS. 

About  two  weeks  since  some  of  our  number  made  a  short  expedition  to 
two  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  Batticotta  field,  under  the  care  of  the  native 
Evangelical  Society.  Our  party  of  six  included  Miss  Rowland  of  Oodoo- 
^ille,  Dr.  Isabella  Curr  of  Inuvil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  from  Udupltty,  Mr. 
Hastings  and  myself.  All  spent  the  night  at  Batticotta  in  order  to  get  an 
^rly  st^rt  the  next  morning. 

We  rose  before  daylight  and  had  tea  at  a  quarter  past  five.  Half  an  hour 
ater  we  were  off"  in  two  horse  bandies,  taking  with  us  lunch,  camp  chairs, 
wo  or  three  sofa  pillows,  etc.  A  ride  of  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  ferry, 
vherie  our  carriages  were  exchanged  for  a  native  boat,  where  we  bestowed 
mrselves  and  our  belongings. 

The  ride  across  the  water  at  that  time  in  the  morning  was  delightful.  But 
jven  then,  though  all  were  provided  with  pith  hats,  we  had  to  use  our 
imbrellas  as  well,  as  a  further  protection  against  the  sun.  We  reached  the 
•bore  of  Vclany,  the  first  island  to  which  we  were  bound,  and  found  two  ox 
candies  awaiting  us.  Mr.  Hastings  had  notified  the  catechist  of  our  plans, 
ind  the  vehicles  were  sent  on  purpose  for  us.  On  the  bottom  of  one  was 
ipread  a  mattress,  and  in  the  other  were  several  pillows  and  some  straw. 
\s  there  are  no  seats  in  these  carts  and  they  are  without  springs,  this 
Jioughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  catechist's  wife  made  our  five  mile  ride 
much  easier  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Our  first  stopping  place  was  the  schoolhouse,  where  teachers  and  scholars, 
ivith  the  catechist,  were  assembled  to  meet  us.  Some  of  the  Christian 
ivomen  also  appeared  and  we  had  a  little  talk  with  them  and  then  adjourned 
:o  the  catechist's  house,  where  we  were  served  with  tea  and  plantains 
[bananas) . 

The  sun  was  getting  very  hot,  and  we  still  had  quite  a  trip  before  us.  So 
IS  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  tea  and  distributed  a  few  tracts  to  the 
bystanders  we  entered  our  carts  and  jogged  on  across  the  island.  At  the 
shore  we  found  a  boat,  and  entering  it  were  poled  across  another  stretch  of 
water  to  Pungerative,  the  island  which  was  our  final  destination.  As  we 
neared  the  shore  we  found  the  water  too  shallow  to  allow  our  boat  to  land, 
lo  two  ox  bandies,  which  had  been  sent  for  us,  were  driven  down  into  the 
water,  and  we  climbed  into  them  from  the  boat. 

Wc  had  now  before  us  a  ride  of  three  miles  through  glare  and  heat  before 
we  could  reach  the  house  of  the  native  pastor  and  his  wife.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
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Isaac  Paul.     Arrived  therCi  however,  we  found  a  cordial  welcome  awaiting 
us,  and  everything  possible  had  been  done  for  our  comfort.     A  room  apa 
from  the  main  building,  furnished  with  floor  mats,  two  or  three  chairs,  and 
long  table,  was  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Although  we  were  now  only  fifleen  miles  from  Batticotta,  we  had  bee 
about  Ave  hours  on  the  way  and  every  one  was  ready  for  breakfast.     W 
unpacked  our  lunch  baskets.     Mrs.  Paul  added  to  their  contents  rice  an 
several  delicious  curries,  and  we  made  an  abundant  meal.     A  meeting 
Sivites  and  Christians  had  been  appointed  in  the  church  only  a  few  feet  di 
tant,  and,  breakfast  over,  we  adjourned  to  that  building  to  find  a  good  aud 
ence  assembled.     Prayers,  hymns  and  addresses  from  the  pastor  and  ma 
missionaries  took  up  pver  an  hour,  and  at  the  close  we  were  able  to  me 
the  people  personally,  and  also  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  trajcts,  papers  a 
picture  cards.     Miss  Rowland  also  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several 
her  old  pupils.    Of  our  party  of  six  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  only  one  who  h 
ever  been  to  these  islands  and  his  last  visit  was  nearly  eighteen  years  a^^-^ 
just  previous  to  our  marriage  and  before  he  was  transferred  to  Udupitfc:^. 
As  this  district,  though  under  the  care  of  the  native  Evangelical  Socie^j^, 
belongs  to  Batticotta,  Mr.  Hastings  and  I  were  particularly  anxious  to  m&  I<e 
this  short  tour,  and  the  others  were  all  glad  to  see  some  of  the  stations   of 
the  Society. 

When  the  people  dispersed  some  of  us  walked  to  the  Goyernment  Dispen- 
sary, and  from  there  to  the  school  bungalow,  both  buildings  being  near  the 
church.     While  at  the  school  we  were  told  that  several  weaver  birds'  nests 
were  to  be  obtained  from  a  tree  near  by,  and  we  ventured  to  go  after  them  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  natives.    We  found  four  or  five,  all  deserted, 
which  we  procured,  and  then  hurried  back  to  our  room  to  escape  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.     These  weaver  birds'   nests,  by  the  way,  are  very  wonder- 
ful.    Each  one  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  one  a  long,  circular  passage; 
the  other  is  the  nest  proper,  opening  out  from  this,  much  as  a  room  might 
from  a  hall  in  any  house  at  home.     We  rested  as  well  as  we  could  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  with  curious  natives  appearing  unannounced  and  standing 
in  the  doorways  watching  us,  or  trying  by  various  questions  to  satisfy  them- 
selves concerning  us,  rest  was  rather  difiicult. 

About  half  past  three  we  had  lunch,  packed  up  our  things  and  started 
towards  home.  We  were  again  refreshed  by  tea  prepared  by  the  catechisf* 
wife  who  had  treated  us  in  the  morning,  and,  knowing  we  did  not  want  to  I 
be  detained  long,  it  was  kindly  brought  out  to  the  bandy  for  us.  We  reached 
Batticotta  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  been  absent  some  fifteen 
hours,  ten  of  which  were  spent  on  the  way  going  and  coming.     Everybody     I  '^ 
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'Was  very  tired,  but  all  agreed  that  they  had  had  an  enjoyable  day.  I  wish 
before  long  we  may  go  again,  but  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
it.  The  work  right  at  our  doors  presses  all  the  time,  and  there  is  so  much 
of  it,  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  spare  a  day  for  anything  else. 

The  Jaffna  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  special  work  on  one  of  the  seven 
islands.  There  are  two  good  pastors,  native  helpers,  including  Bible 
'Women,  teachers,  etc.,  on  others,  and  the  work  is  deputed  to  them  almost 
entirely,  though  of  course  the  missionaries  help  with  counsel  and  advice. 


»»• 


FROM  MISS  NELLIE  O.  PRESCOTT. 

Parral,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Old's  family  are  expecting  to  move  next  week  into  their  new  home. 

That  means  that  we  will  close  the  school  in  our  home.  We  will  use  the 
rooms  as  they  are  till  vacation.  How  the  children  will  enjoy  having  a  place 
to  play  in  !     And  how  nice  it  will  be  to  be  shut  in  from  the  street ! 

Miss  Dunning  expects  to  come  down  in  July  to  help  decide  what  changes 
it  will  be  best  to  make.  We  want  her  to  have  a  pleasant  room  for  her  kin- 
dergarten, and  need  her  opinion  as  to  where  it  shall  be. 

As  we  are  repairing  for  years  I  feel  that  we  must  do  the  best  possible  for 
the  school.  We  have  had  to  use  just  anything  that  would  do  at  all  so  many 
years  that  we  will  enjoy  having  things  comfortable,  convenient  and  pleasant 
in  our  future  home. 

Miss  Hammond  of  the  Chihuahua  school  wishes  to  send  one  of  this  year's 
graduates  to  be  our  assistant  next  year.  She  is  a  girl  who  went  from  here 
years  ago,  and  she  will  be  welcomed  by  all  our  people. 

Maria  Nambo,  a  graduate  from  Chihuahua,  has  been  here  two  years,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  her  continue  were  it  not  for  helping  a  new  teacher. 
Maria  is  well  prepared  to  take  a  school  alone  now.  She  is  engaged  to  one 
of  our  Parral  boys  but  has  expressed  a  desire  to  teach  another  year  before 
getting  married.  She  wishes  to  give  at  least  three  years  of  her  time  to  teach- 
ing her  own  people. 

One  of  our  Parral  girls  began  a  country  school  to-day. 

The  Mexicans  have  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  people  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  consent  of  parents  to  let  their  girls  go  away  from  home  into 
other  families.  • 

The  brother  who  receives  this  girl  into  his  home  is  poor,  but  he  is  so 
anxious  that  his  children  shall  learn  that  he  gives  her  her  board  and  five 
dollars  a  month. 
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He  invites  other  people  to  send  their  children,  but  they  do  not  have  inter- 
est enough  to  help  pay  her  salary. 

I  hope  to  visit  several  ranches  during  vacation,  where  we  ought  to  have 
schools  ;  perhaps  I  can  arrange  to  give  them  teachers.  There  is  no  provision 
made  by  the  government  for  the  education  of  children  at  these  ranches,  and 
the  need  is  felt  very  much  by  our  brethren,  and  they  are  willing  to  make 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  provide  a  room  for  the  school  and  board  and  pay 
the  teacher. 

Gabirela  Gardea,  a  Parral  girl,  but  for  several  years  in  the  Chihuahua 
school,  has  taken  the  public  school  in  Lascueras  and  has  a  large  attendance. 
All  the  Protestant  children  go  to  her,  and  she  is  known  as  a  Protestant  her- 
self. She  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  two  Endeavor 
societies.  Three  of  the  four  graduates  in  Chihuahua  this  year  are  from 
Parral.  They  all  are  anxious  to  teach,  and  we  think  they  will  make  faith- 
ful Christian  teachers. 


••< 


Some  of  the  maxims  of  the  ungodly  are  very  good  when  they  are  properly 
interpreted.  An  exkmple  may  be  found  in  the  maxim,  "Take  care  of 
number  one."  Who  is  number  one.?  The  ungodly  man  says,  "lam 
number  one."  But  God  is  number  one.  Take  care  of  God's  interests  first, 
and  he  will  look  after  yours.— y.  Hudson  Taylor. 
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JAPAN'S    TRANSFORMATION    SINCE    HER    HERMIT    DAYS. 

BY    REV.    WM.  ELLIOT    GRIFFIS,    D.D. 

Proverbs  are  the  mirrors  of  experience.  In  these  we  can  "see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us."  The  Japanese  have  a  gallery  of  mirrors  in  which  they 
have  truthfully  seen  themselves,  first  to  their  chagrin,  then  to  their  merri- 
ment, and  finally  to  their  improvement.  They  used  to  laugh  at  both  "  The 
frog  in  the  well  that  knows  not  the  great  ocean,*'  and  **  The  hermit  in  the 
market  place."  To-day  the  former  "frog"  travels  in  all  oceans,  and  the 
quondam  "  hermit"  is  in  all  market  places.     In  both  cases  he  speaks  Japanese. 

"  Japan  will  never  be  content  with  her  own  ideas,"  said  a  bright-eyed 
subject  of  the  Mikado  in  New  York,  on  the  day  before  the  first  twentietli 
century  birthday  of  our  country.  He  was  one  of  several  commissioners  that 
were  making  the  tour  of  the  world  for  purposes  of  inquiry  and  information. 

Well,  it  does  seem  wonderful  to  find  the  hermit  nation  of  less  than  a  half 
century  ago  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  world  politics  of  the  far  East.     Indeed,  Japan  has  been  the 
chief  agent  in  moving  the  center  of  history  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Pacific.      Japan  is  comrade  of  the  English-speaking  nations.      Her  most 
eager  politicians  are  strenuous  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  British,  rather  tlian 
the  Prussian  system  of  national  government.     Her  people  like  American 
methods  of  taxation  and  representation.     Every  year  the  ideals  of  Christian, 
nations  are  molding  and  reshaping  the  social  life  of  Japan.     Steadily  the^ 
leaven  hid  is  working,  and  Japan  looks  wonderfully  more  like  a  Christiar-m. 
nation,  even  though  vasth'  far  as  yet  away  from  the  perfect  ideal,  than  wa  ^ 
apparent  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

The  rose  smells  just  as  sweet,  even  if  in  the  garden  the  single  plant,  t\\  ^^ 
clumps  of  bushes,  and  the  towering  climbers  rich  in  masses  of  beauty  ai^  ^ 
perfume,  have  not  the  name,  or  names,  familiar  to  us.     Though  the  MikaclL  o 
ascribes  all  national  progress  to  the  virtues  of  his  divine  ancestors,  thou^^Ti 
native  patriots  even  fanatically  eager  to  avoid  the  term  Christian,  attribu  te 
all  power,  change  and  betterment  to  the  Japanese  genius  or  to  civilizatio  «n, 
what  odds?     What  if  all  our  missionaries  and  their  work,  the  prayers  aB-^md 
gifts  and  genuine  altruism  of  Christ's  followers,  be  ignored.^     Can  we  im  -^^t 
stretch  a  hand  across  the  centuries  and  be  glad  with  Paul.?     *' What  themn' 
notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in   pretence,  or   in    truth,  Christ        is 
preached  ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."     If  the  harv^^st 
ripens,  why  shall  we  grieve  if  the  sower  be  unknown  }     Has  it  not  been  w  ^^^ 
said  of  our  civilization  that  it  is  *'  largely  the  product  of  the  forgotten     ^  •' 
Tlie  English  landscape  is  a  joy  to  the  eye.     *'  To  whom  are  Englishn^  -*" 
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to-day  indebted  for  bringing  the  primeval  forest  into  tliis  cottditionP  To 
more  tlian  fifty  generations  of  forgotten  toilers.  It  is  largely  the  '■"■™*  '  '^^■ 
gift  to  the  present  of  dead  and  unremembered  nnen."  So  may  ve  say  c 
cerning  results  in  that  gospel  enterprise  whose  field  is  not  onl  'Japan  but' 
the  world. 

Yet  the  Japanese  themselves  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  debt  they 
owe  to  Americans.  Years  ago, 
when  the  writer  uttered  his 
belief  that  the  Japanese  would 
themselves  yet  rear  to  Com- 
modore M.  C.  Perry  a  monu- 
ment in  recognition  of  the 
blessings  he  brought  them,  the 
assertion  was  greeted  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  in  some 
quarters  referred  to  with  jeei's. 
Yet  to-day  there  stands  at  Kur- 
ihama,  fronting  the  Bay  of 
Yedo,  in  the  midst  of  "Perrv 
Park,"  a  monument  of  Sendai 
stone,  chiseled  deep  with  a 
grateful  inscriptionofacknowl- 
edgment  from  the  pen  of 
Japan's  premier,  Marquis  Ito. 
In  honor  of  the  event  of  July 
9,  1853,  besides  oratory  and 
poetry  of  the  celebration,  the 
steel  battleships  of  Japan  and 
a  double-turreted  war  vessel  of 
the  United  States  Navy  added 
in  1901  their  diapason  in  fratern- 
al and  memorial  salutes.  Rear-  the 
Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee,  once 
a  midshipman  on  a  frigate  in  Perry's  peaceful 
throng  of  our  own  countrymen  and  high  offict 
Japanese  themselves  say : — 

"  This  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  was  tlie  turning  of  the  key  which  opened 
the  doors  of  the  Japanese  Empire  to  friendly  intercourse  with  the  United 
Statea,  and  subsequently  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  on  similar  terms ;  and  may 
in  truth  be  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  event  in  our  annals ;  an  event 
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wliicli  paved  the  way  for  and  accelerated  the  introduction  of  a  ne 
tilings  ;  Jill  event  that  enabled  our  country  to  eiiter  upon  tlie  unp 
er:i  of  nationiil  ascendancy  in  which  we  are  now  living." 

Yet  what  has  been  Japan's  line  of  progress?     What  the  order 

Taking  our  stand  in  imagination  at  Kurihania  in  1S54,  '^'  ^^  look  at 
social  and  moral  conditions  armed  now  with  the  X-ray  of  historical  r 
and  do  the  Japanese  full  justice  apart  from  foreign  and  Christian  bi; 
us  acknowledge  first  of  all,  there  was  a  despotism  at  Yedo  which 
priestcraft,  stupid  officialdom,  reactionary  mediocrity,  and  all  the  Del 
forces  of  the  exclusion  of  ideas  and  the  inclusion  of  the  people,  thei 
opportunity,  while  every  principle  of  progress,  every  hope  of  impri 
or  murdered  reformer  and  all  native  possibilities  of  improvement  were  stoi 
repressed.  Let  us  frankly  confess  that  the  Japanese  genius  And  heredtl 
forces,  in  the  light  of  nature,  would  of  themselves  have  done  much 
re-create  and  improve.  Let  us  even  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  possiblv  wi 
out  foreign  influences  or  Christianitv,  the  condition  of  the  population  (1 
iiiimorally  stationary  for  a  hundred  years),  the  slavery  of  woman  in  h.irlol 
the  rule  of  the  sword,  the  elaborate  oppression  of  the  people,  the  exis 
of  a  pariah  {eta)  class,  the  low  state  of  woman,  kept  so  by  religious  dc 
the  ravages  of  unnatural  disease,  the  disastrous  social  heresies  might 
been  profoundly  modified  for  the  better.  Yet  ader  making  full  allowai 
for  interior  potencies  unfertilized  from  witiiout,  we  declare  it  to  be 
siblc,  with  them  alone  in  view,  to  account  for  the  Japan  of  to-day,  1 
as  much  as  half  of  her  moral  potency.  Without  Christian  civilization 
more  particularly  of  active  Christian  effort,  by  the  men  and  women 
from  Christendom  to  Japan  by  the  gales  of  prayer  and  working  there 
tained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  praying  and  giving  Christians  at  home, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  Japan  as  we  see  to-day,  with  n  promise  and 
potency  of  moral  progress  almost  equal  to  her  advanc;  in  things  material. 

Without  one  Christian  man  on  the  soil,  the  clans  most  hostile  to  the  Yedo 
government  might  have  upset  the  olil  order  of  things  political,  and  gi\-en 
unity  and  a  new  outlook  to  the  nation,  but,  personally,  we  doubt  it.  They 
might,  in  Japanese  phrase,  have  changed  the  mats  but  not  the  floor.  A» 
matter  of  simple  fact,  it  was  Christianity  that  gave  Japan  new  foundations. 

Let  us  recall  and  remember.  At  Nagasaki,  in  1858,  an  American  missioif 
ary  layman  from  China  and  interpreter  to  Commodore  Peirv,  S,  Well* 
Williams,  the  U.  S.  naval  chaplain  Henry  Wood,  with  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle, 
sailors'  chaplain  at  Shanghai,  all  American  citizens,  heard  officially  that  the 
Japanese  were  *'  ready  to  allow  foreigners  all  trading  privileges,  if  a  w*y 
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could  be  found  to  keep  opium  and  Christianity  out  of  the  country."  There- 
upon *'  we  three,"  one  of  them  writes,  '*  agreed  to  write  home  for  mission- 
aries for  Japan  who  could  teach  the  people  what  true  Christianity  was." 
There  is  a  kind  of  Christianity  that  has  plenty  of  ecclesiastical  opium  in  it. 
There  is  another  which,  believing  in  Christ  alone  as  the  Great  Physician, 
is  the  giver  of  health  drug-free.  As  the  direct  result  of  that  first  Protestant 
missionary  conference  in  Japan,  four  Christian  men  of  light  and  leading 
reached  Japan  in  1859.  -^^  ^^  ^^^  discern  them  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  they  became,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  and  for  the  space  of 
ten  years  almost  alone  in  their  work,  a  committee  for  the  making  of  a  new 
Japan.  They  trained  up  hundreds  of  the  young  men  who  have  since  become 
the  statesmen,  physicians,  men  of  science  and  introducers  of  new  and  better 
things,  '*  beginners  of  a  better  time,"  re-creators  of  the  nation.  The  pupils 
of  these  four  missionaries  were  not  indeed  a  majority  of  the  overturners  of 
the  old  rigitne^  not  iconoclasts  merely ;  but  we  can  say  without  fear  of 
successful  challenge,  that  they  did  form  a  majority  of  the  men  most  influ- 
ential in  the  constructive  work  required  in  the  new  state. 

After  1869  these  four  influential  men,  Verbeck,  Brown,  Hepburn,  Williams, 
were  no  longer  alone.  The  Revolution,  or  the  Restoration,  having  become  a 
fixed  fact,  and  the  Mikado,  now  sole  executive,  having  taken  oath  to  reform 
the  nation  on  modern  principles,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
men  and  women,  poured  into  the  country.  With  other  fellow-workers, 
these  also  began  the  training  of  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  boys  and  young 
men  in  self-government,  in  parliamentary  usage,  in  the  rudiments  of  social 
order,  making  their  churches,  Sunday  schools  and  general  meetings  insti- 
tutes for  self-support  and  self-control,  so  necessary  in  a  country  wherein  old 
absoluteism  and  the  reign  of  the  sword  were  to  make  way  for  enlightened 
government.  These  men  and  women  from  Christian  America  laid  down  the 
principles  for  the  re-making  of  the  Japanese,  body,  soul,  spirit,  home  and 
society.  Without  the  Christian  missionaries,  we  believe  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  for  Japan  to  have  gained  anything  like  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress which  she  has  been  for  years  enjoying. 

For  consider,  for  example,  the  condition  of  native  womanhood— one  half 
of  the  Japanese — in  1853.  From  empress  to  eta,  the  status  of  woman  was 
unspeakably  lower  than  that  of  to-day.  To  have  suggested  then  that  even 
the  Mikado's  wife  was  an  empress  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  term,  would 
have  angered  a  Japanese.  An  imperial  marriage  had  no  special  sanction, 
being  outwardly  merely  an  item  in  the  Government  gazette,  and  morally  of 
no  meaning  in  the  harem.  In  the  lower  ranks  the  customs  in  regard  to 
women  were  largely  those  of  barbarism,  even  as  they  are  so  largely  yet — 
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one  divorce  to  every  three  marriages,  and  conjugal  union  too  often  only 
partnership  over  a  tub  of  rice.  Woman's  •  status  and  possibilities  were 
summed  up  in  '*  the  three  obediences."  Relatively,  poor  women  were  more 
on  an  equality  with  their  lords  and  masters  than  their  sisters  socially  higher. 
The  more  wealth  and  rank,  the  more  were  women  treated  like  dolls  and 
babies.  When  heirs  or  more  progeny  were  desired,  and  often  when  the 
man's  mere  whim  made  law,  the  wife  had  few  rights  which  a  husband  was 
bound  to  respect.  Women  could  be  called  in,  hired  as  servants,  and  after 
their  duties  of  motherhood  and  nursing  were  over,  were  discharged,  being 
allowed  to  know  no  more  of  their  offspring  than  the  forgetful  brutes  around 
them.  No  wonder  the  numerical  distributive  term  hiki  was  employed,  as  I 
have  heard  it,  for  oxen,  men  and  women,  or  any  and  all  draught  animals 
and  beasts  of  burden.  The  laws  governing  the  myriads  of  women  shut  up 
from  childhood  in  the  brothel  quarters  or  settlements  in  every  large  city, 
were,  in  many  of  the  most  vital  particulars,  exactly  like  those  of  actual  slav- 
ery. The  foreign  apd  Christian  notions  about  love  and  reverence  toward 
woman  were  hooted  at  as  absurd.  To  love  one's  wife  "  as  Christ  also  loved 
the  church"  has  given  many  a  Japanese  Christian  learning  to  follow  the 
Master  deep  searchings  of  heart,  until  he  might  say  to  such,  winning  back 
many  of  the  wavering,  '*  Will  ye  also  go  away?"  Happily  the  victories  of 
the  conquering  Christ  in  this  arena  of  the  heart  are  many. 

To-day  those  who  actually  saw  the  old  pagan  situation,  who  know  it  from 
having  lived  in  it,  and  who  can  look  through  the  spectacles  of  research,  can 
hardly  believe  their  own  eyes.  *' What  hath  God  wrought?"  was  the  ex- 
clamation, in  1872,  of  Townsend  Harris,  our  first  envoy  in  Japan  from  1855 
to  i860.  He  thought  it  wonderful  that  one  native  Christian  church  was 
organized.  To-day  there  are  many  hundreds  with  myriads  of  worshipers. 
I  hold  in  my  hands,  as  I  dictate,  two  slender  volumes  entitled  **  The  Civil 
Code  of  Japan,"  containing  the  text  in  Japanese,  and  translation  into 
English  of  the  new  laws,  which  with  the  other  codes,  when  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Diet,  won  Japan's  recognition  as  equal  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 
This,  with  the  constitution,  now  nearly  twelve  years  old,  came  only  after 
terrific  struggles,  and  both  are  victories  of  Him  who  leadeth  the  nations, 
whose  name  is  the  Word  of  God.  Both  of  these  great  political  instruments 
cut  directly  across  the  grain  of  those  hoary  systems  which  made  the  state 
all,  the  individual  a  cipher,  the  family  everything,  the  individual  nothing, 
against  systems  which  were  what  they  were,  with  all  their  social  horrors, 
because  founded  on  the  idea  of  impersonality. 

The  educated  and  consecrated  womanhood  of  Japan  is  a  new  and  perma- 
nent force.     There  are  no  more  pariahs.     The  law  prevents  a  son  of  a  con- 
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cubine  from  inheriting  property,  title  or  rank,  and  this  from  the  lowest 
nobleman  up  to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Only  the  son  of  the  tnie  wife  can 
be  the  legal  heir.  In  the  recent  marriage  of  the  crown  prince  and  the  birtli 
in  the  home,  and  not  in  the  herd,  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  we  read  a  happy 
flugury  for  the  future.  Hereafter  there  are  to  be  no  legal  concubines,  even 
to  an  emperor.  Throughout  the  empire  not  only  the  Christian  women  are 
banding  together,  but  eloquent  lecturers  and  writers,  pupils  of  the  mission- 
aries, are  urging  the  cause  of  one  morality  for  both  sexes. 

Japanese  civilization  lacked  as  its  corner  stone  the  glorious  Ideas  of  tlie 
personality  of  God  and  the  individuality  of  man.  These  ideas  are  now, — 
having  been  introduced,  enforced  and  illustrated  by  the  Christian  mission- 
aries,— as  steadily  as  leaven  in  meal,  transforming  the  Japanese  people.  All 
the  silly  Chauvinism,  all  the  hysterical  and  false  patriotism,  all  the  owls  ud 
the  bats  that  thrive  in  the  darkness  of  insular  ignorance  and  Oriental  coaceh, 
cannot  ultimately  hinder  the  growth  of  Christian  Japan.  In  the  Sut 
Empire  we  have  now  the  new  home,  the  new  family,  the  new  patriot,  tlte 
new  book,  the  new  political  and  social  principles,  the  new  faith  based  c 
the  idea  of  God  as  spirit  seeking  spiritual  worshipers,  upon  the  idea  of  a 
loving  Father  to  whom  hts  Japanese  children  are  very  dear.  As  v 
the  news  of  the  spiritual  revival  in  the  cities  and  the  national  capitol,  bring- 
ing hundreds  of  new-born  souls  into  the  Master's  kingdom,  seems  to  wnft 
Amen ! 

Banzai!  Banzai!  (ten  thousand  generations)  to  the  nc 
Asia. 


THE   WOMEN   OF  JAPAN. 

BY   MISS   MARY   FLORENCE   DENTON,   OF   KYOTO,  JAPAN. 

You  know  how  we  hold  street  meetings  in  Japan?  We  rent  a  house— 
a  corner  house,  if  possible — on  a  busy  street,  take  out  the  sliding  doors 
that  serve  as  wall,  and  with  the  floor  of  the  room  for  your  platform -—j-oii 
soon  have  an  audience  around  you.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  such  a  platform  from  which  two  of  the  missionary  gentlemen 
preached.  The  next  day  a  hairdresser  told  one  of  her  patrons  that  she  had 
attended  a  meeting  tlie  night  before  and  had  seen  three  foreigners, — two  of 
whom  wore  Japanese  clothes, — one  of  whom  was  dressed  in  the  garments 
of  the  west.  This  patron, — a  Christian, — who  knew  us  very  well,  ques- 
tioned the  hairdresser  closely.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  foreigners  in  Japan 
to  wear  Japanese  clothes,  and  our  friend  wanted  to  know  how  two  of  w 
happened  to  do  so.     The  bright  boy  of  the  houseliold  finsUy  asked,  "  Did 
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r  the  officers  dress? "  (■.«.,  coat  and  trousers;  and  "Yes"  was 
Tlie  dress  of  the  Japanese  school-teacher,  officer,  soldier,  pro- 
fessional man  is  so  prevailingly  the  Western  garments  that  this  working- 
woman  in  a  country  village  called  it  "Japanese  dress."  My  feminine  gar- 
ments slie  recognized  as  something  different.  And  this  is  the  key  to  tlie 
%vhole  situation.  It  is  hard  to  tell  "  what  Christian  thought  has  accomplished 
for  Japan,"  for  Christian  thought  has  become  so  a  part  of  Japanese  thought 
that  the  average  young  Japanese  will  tell  you  "this  was  always  so."     The 
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truth  is,  Japan  has  been  as  truly  "  set  apart,"  as  truly  a  chosen  nation,  as 
was  Israel  of  old.  Why  should  Japan  have  taken  such  liold  in  so  few  years 
of  all  the  best  thought  of  Christian  civilization  had  she  not  been  specially 
ready  to  receive  it  ? 

Who  was  it  that  said  "Japanese  do  not  need  religion,  for  the  impulses  of 
their  hearts  are  pure.'"  While  there  is  much  that  grates  in  this  assertion, 
there  is  the  grain  of  truth  that  restatement  makes.  "The  Japanese  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  Christianity,  for  they  have  open  hearts  and  seize  and 
assimilate  the  best." 
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In  all  lands  the  ^^  Woman  question"  is  a  delicate  one,  and  I  hesitate  to 
discuss  tlie  question.  Each  year  that  I  am  in  Japan  I  grow  to  love  and  ad- 
mire Japanese  womankind ;  and  when  to  all  the  virtues  of  the  Samarian 
woman  you  add  the  blessing  of  Christian  experience,  it  seems  to  me  you 
reach  about  the  best  development  that  this  mundane  sphere  has  yet  realized. 
And  how  Christian  women  of  the  West  can  let  any  chance  pass  for  work 
that  brings  such  reward  as  this  work  in  Japan,  passes  my  comprehension ! 

Comparisons  are  always  odious,  so  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  what  Japanese 
women  were ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  quotation  from  the  Torodzu  Choho^  a 
Japanese  newspaper,  that  you  may  hear  what  a  Japanese  thinks  of  them  :— 

^^  Japanese  women  prefer  to  shine  at  home  rather  than  abroad,  and  it  is 
we  men  who  should  be  grateful  for  this  self-abnegation  of  choice.  A  good 
wife  in  this  country  of  ours  means  more  than  anywhere  else  the  world  over. 
Her  first  thought  is  for  the  pleasure,  ease  and  personal  gratification  of  her 
husband.  To  secure  his  welfare  she  deems  no  sacrifice  on  her  part  too  great, 
no  demand  on  her  time  or  patience  too  large. 

'^Pre-eminent  among  the  qualities  of  the  women  of  this  our  native  land  is 
that  of  submissiveness  and  docility.  Young  and  inexperienced  finbaies  are 
essentially  malleable,  and  may  be  moulded  into  almost  any  form*  Given  an 
honest,  true-hearted  preceptor,  and  they  will  eventually  becooae  women  of 
rare  qualities  of  heart  and  mind ;  given  a  bad  conductor  or  early  fanained  to 
gaze  upon  any  form  of  vice  with  leniency,  and  the  result  willlie  aa  deplora- 
ble as  it  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  inherent  depravity,  no  exceaaive  amor- 
ousness, no  inborn  viciousness.  Yet  nearly  every  one  of  these  lamentable 
characteristics  can  be  developed  by  environment  and  evil  training ;  for  in 
Japan,  as  in  all  other  lands,  as  the  tree  is  bent  so  it  will  grow*  Man  being 
acknowledgedly,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  our  ancestors,  the  better 
and  worthier  animal,  it  would  seem  both  unnatural  to  our  women  and  strange 
to  us  to  pay  them  that  excessive  and  often  strained  respect  characteristic  oi 
Western  social  circles. 

"As  for  diligence  and  promptitude  in  the  performance  of  duties,  there  is, 
we  hold,  little  to  be  said.  Our  women  are  proverbially  neat  and  cleanly  in 
their  ways  and  habits,  and  they  seem  to  take  pride  in  keeping  all  about  them 
in  accordance  with  these  laudable  tastes.  In  the  drudgery  of  household 
duties  they  are  deft,  nimble  and  quick.  As  sempstresses  they  often  excel, 
while  the  majority  possess  no  small  degree  of  culinary  skill.  In  the  politer 
arts,  the  arranging  of  flowers  (ike-band)^  music,  painting  and  frequently  in 
dancing  according  to  Japanese  style,  they  are  skillful,  sometimes  adept. 
Less  well  may  we  speak  of  their  education,  though  in  tl\js  direction  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  or  so.     It  is  no  longer  thought  sufficient 
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a  young  girl  can  write  poems  in  elegant  hiragana,  or  read,  without  too 
lany  blunders,  any  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Young  women  of  the 
liddle  and  higher  classes  are  now  required  to  have  some  knowledge  of  for- 
ign  tongues,  English  in  particular ;  tliey  must  play  the  organ  or  piano ; 
ley  must  have  more  than  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  style  etiquette 
ow  becoming  so  fashionable  ;  they  are  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  his- 
>ry,  geography  and  the  keeping  of  accounts;  their  physique  is  more  intelli-  ' 
ently  taken  care  of,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  indulge  in  gymnastic 
cercises.  All  this  has  by  n»  means  unsexed  our  women,  but  has  served  to 
ive  them  if  anything  an  additional  charm,  while  better  training  thent  to 


trve  as  intellectually  fitted  wives  and  mothers.  Their  horizon  has  broad- 
led,  in  a  word,  and  the  old-style  semi-zenana  kind  of  seclusion  is  becoming 
osolete  and  confessedly  behind  the  times.  Still  our  women  prfserve'  withal 
letr  remarkably  docile  and  attractive  qualities.  And  with  this  has  come  a 
£cline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  geisha  sisterhood.  Our  women  becoming 
■ore  companionable  and  better  than  ever  able  to  please,  we  husbands  no 
■nger  crave  for  the  dubious  exhilaration  of  the  society  of  mercenary  Aspa- 
as.  We  are  here,  of  course,  speaking  in  general  terms;  there  are  still 
lousands  for  those  for  whom  the  sprightly  ^ewAa,  venal  though  she  be,  has 
narms — to  the  detriment  of  their  lawful  spouses.  And  yet  it  is  undeniable 
lat  this  sort  of  society  is  becoming  steadily  less  popular;  and,  all  things 
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considered,  it  is  well  that  it  should  so  be.  Nor  is  the  average  g-eiska  of 
to-day  at  all  comparable  with  her  predecessors  of  half  a  century  ago.  There 
is  unquestionably  greater  laxity  of  morals,  less  refinement,  less  actual  skill 
in  the  arts  of  pleasing,  more  open  sensuality.  Hence  men  of  upright  char- 
acter and  stricter  views  are  not  fond  of  being  seen  or  recognized  in  such 
surroundings. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  take  it  that  the  women  of  Japan  are  essen- 
tially lovable  and  laudable.  And  we  feel  that  our  countrymen  will  echo  the 
opinions  we  have,  if  imperfectly,  expressed.  As  mothers,  wives  or  sisters, 
we  would  not  change  them  with  the  fairest  and  best  of  the  West ;  nor  would 
we  have  them  anything  but  just  what  and  as  they  are." 

And  here  are  the  words  of  a  Japanese  woman : — 

^'  During  my  stay  in  America,  the  one  thing  which  struck  me  particularly 
and  filled  me  with  admiration  is  the  position  American  women  hold,  the 
great  influence  that  they  exercise  for  good,  the  power  given  them  by  educa- 
tion and  training,  the  congenial  intercourse  between  men  and  women,  and 
the  sympathy  existing  in  the  homes  between  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives.  There  has  seemed  to  me  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  so  in 
my  own  country,  for  in  Japan  there  has  never  been  any  great  prejudice 
against  women  such  as  we  find  in  many  countries  of  the  East,  but  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
the  religion  of  Buddha  have  all  had  their  blighting  influence,  and  the  present 
women  of  Japan  are  far  below  the  men  in  theory  and  in  actual  practice. 

"Japan  has  made  phenooienal  progress  in  late  years.  Universities,  col- 
leges and  schools  have  sprung  up,  and  all  that  Europe  and  America  had  to 
oTer  in  learning  and  science  has  been  eagerly  seized  and  introduced.  But 
with  much  advance  for  the  nation  and  progress  for  the  men,  no  correspond* 
ing  advantages  have  been  given  to  the  women,  and  little  has  been  done  fir 
t  leir  education,  for  helping  them  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  life  that  Ae 
present  time  has  brouglit.  To-day  the  men  are  out  in  the  busy  life  of  new 
Japan,  the  women  are  shut  up  at  home,  and  the  gap  is  getting  widerthto 
even  in  the  past  years  when  the  men  were  less  advanced. 

"I  have  felt  that  never  until  Japanese  women  were  elevated  and  educated 
could  Japan  take  a  higli  stand,  and  I  had  hoped  that  at  this  time  of  grctt 
cliange,  women  might  take  their  right  place  in  the  home  and  in  society. 
The  times  are  critical,  and  a  grand  work  lies  before  those  who  would  help 
to  elevate  the  women.  As  it  is  at  present  the  wives  are  not  fit  to  be  com- 
panions of  educated  men,  for  they  cannot  win  the  respect  of  their  husbands 
nor  give  them  the  sympathy  which  only  can  make  the  home  a  happy  one* 
Two  great  things  are  lacking,  Christianity  and  education. 
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*'  The  crying  need  at  present  is  for  women  teachers  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion ;  for  Japanese  women  fitted  to  enter  at  once  into  the  government  and 
private  schools  to  educate  the  young  girls  into  higher  lines  of  thought,  and 
to  teach  them  by  example  and  precept  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  civilization.'' 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  the  above  must  prove  that  much  can  yet  be  done 
for  Japan  throngh  its  women,  and  its  women  educated  in  your  mission 
schools  have  done  and  are  doing  great  things  for  the  land.  Proofs?  I  was 
more  than  gratified  to  hear  Miss  Reynolds,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  tell  that  beautiful  circle  of  young 
women  at  Northfield — ^young  women  who  are  the  flower  of  our  homes  and 
colleges — of  the  promise  she  had  seen  in  the  young  women  of  our  schools  in 
Japan.  My  testimony  you  may  discount,  but  ishe  comes  to  you  from  the 
outside. 

Each  missionary  from  any  one  of  the  sixty  girls'  schools  in  Japan  could 
tell  you  of  the  wonderful  things  she  has  seen  in  the  school  among  the  girls 
with  whom  she  has  worked.  Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  or  two  of  the  work 
of  girls  connected  with  the  Tottori  Girls*  School, — as  an  example  of  the 
country  school, — and  follow  it  by  something  of  the  Doshisha  Girls*  School. 
I  wish  vou  could  realize  the  self-denial  of  the  Christians  of  the  church  who 
for  ten  years  have  given  of  their  poverty  to  keep  the  school  going ;  of  Mr. 
li,  the  principal,  who,  without  salary  that  the  girls  may  have  rice,  has  given 
himself  body  and  soul  to  tlie  school ;  of  the  fifty-seven  girls  who  have 
become  Christians ;  of  the  graduates,  all  Christian  women  filling  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Ask  Miss  Howe  of  the  Tottori  girl  who  walked  through  the  snow  twenty- 
seven  "ri"  (a  "ri**  is  more  than  two  and  three-fourths  miles)  that  she 
might  enter  the  Kindergarten  Training  School.     Ask  the  missionaries  at 
Okayama  of  the  girls  from  the  mission  schools,  and  their  labors  abundant 
and  unfailing  in  all  the  phases  of  life  m  that  active  center.     I  had  great  re- 
spect for  our  girls  at  the  Doshisha  while  I  was  among  them,  and  saw  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  school  the  change  that  Christ  brought  into  their  self-centered 
lives, — for  the  woman  without  Christ  is  essentially  a  self-centered  woman, 
— the  self-sacrifice  which   never  failed  ;   of  the  Christian  girl,  the  intense 
desire  that  they  had  to  lead  those  who  were  outside  into  the  light  of  the 
gospel.     But  after  I  was  away  from  the  school   and  found  the  graduates 
of  the  school  everywhere  in  all  the  cities  and  in  many  villages  of  Japan, 
leaders    in   all   good  things,   did  I  begin  to  realize  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  that  in  1876  your  Congregational  women  of  the  West  sent  your  messasfc 
to  Neesima,  "  Educate  the  women  of  Japan  too."    And  we  can't  say  it  too 
many  times— it  is  the  home  and  the  woman  that  will  decide  whether  Jap«n 
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will  count  for  Christ  or  not.  The  West  looks  with  wonder  at  Japan's  rail- 
roads, at  her  post  and  telegraph  system,  at  her  public  schools,  at  her  great 
universities,  at  her  navy  and  army, — and  Japan  is  the  first  non-Christian 
nation  to  receive  full  treaty  privileges ;  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
thoughtless  should  say,  "Japan  does  not  need  our  help,"  or  that  those  who 
do  not  realize  how  great  is  our  responsibility,  for  it  was  our  God  that  forced 
open  the  ports  of  Japan.  And  shall  we  give  Japan  all  these  material  things 
and  withhold  the  most  precious  thing  we  have?  Instead  of  doing  less  we 
should  do  more  and  more.  The  Doshisha,  with  all  its  past  blessing  to 
Japan,  is  ready  now  to  go  on  to  greater  triumphs,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  fail  to  give  us  what  will  make  it  what  it  should  be — a  model  for  the 
schools  of  Japan. 


PENTECOST  IN  JAPAN. 


The  special  evangelistic  services  which  have-  lately  been  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  what  is  known  here  as  the  Tuky  Indo^  and  has  also  been 
called  **  The  Twentieth  Century  Forward  Movement,"  have  met  with  so 
much  success  that  this  heading  seems  perfectly  proper.  The  first  signs  of 
unusual  blessings  appeared  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  Kyobashi 
district  of  Tokyo.  Here  the  Japanese  and  foreign  workers  of  the  Baptist, 
Episcopal  (English),  Evangelical  Association,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Missions  planned  a  fifteen  days*  campaign — May  12-26.  During  that  time 
a  prayer  meeting  was  held  every  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  in  theGinza 
M.  E.  Church  ;  and  from  that  prayer  meeting  the  bands  of  workers  went 
out  to  their  different  kinds  of  labor. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  excellent  preparation,  both  practical  and 
prayerful,  had  been  made.  Large  colored  posters,  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, had  been  posted  up  here  and  there  in  the  most  public  places, 
including,  for  instance,  all  the  bath-houses  in  which  crowds  gather  daily. 
Small  hand-bills  had  been  distributed  all  over  the  district,  so  that  when  the 
meetings  began  the  people  were  not  taken  by  surprise. 

The  campaign  included  not  only  evening  preachings,  but  also  street- 
preaching  by  several  companies,  including  a  Students'  Band,  house-to-house 
visitation,  and  after- meetings  for  inquirers.  The  street-preaching  bands  were, 
moreover,  provided  with  banners. 

Only  a  few  days  had  passed  when  it  became  quite  evident  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  blessing  this  movement.     The  attendance  at  the  afternoon  prayer- 
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meetings  rapidly,  increased,  until  the  church  was  filled  by  those  interested, 
not  merely  of  that  district,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  even  from 
Yokohama.  The  inquirers  came  to  be  numbered  by  the  thousands,  and 
those  who  made  a  decision  to  give  themselves  up  to  Christ  by  the 
hundreds.  We  purposely  refrain  from  giving  exact  figures,  because  we 
consider  that  tliey  have  no  definite  value,  but  are  rather  dangerous.  On 
Sunday,  May  26th,  which  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  Pentecost,  the 
attendance  at  the  prayer  meeting  numbered  more  than  seven  hundred,  and 
not  only  packed  the  church  full,  but  many  sat  and  stood  out  in  the  yard. 
The  meetings  were  continued  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  for  one  more 
week,  and  have  since  been  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  In  Kyo- 
bashi  Ku  alone  over  one  thousand  persons  have  repented  of  their  sins. 

But  these  Pentecostal  blessings  have  not  been  confined  to  the  capital. 
Fj'om  Yokohama,  Sendai,  Osaka  and  other  places  has  come  most  encourag- 
ing news  of  a  similar  kind.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  movement  is 
spreading,  and  that  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  Japan  for  this  great  revival. 

There  have  been  some  remarkable  and  encouraging  features  in  this  move- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  have  taken  the  initiative  and  the 
leadership.  The  missionaries,  of  course,  have  gladly  co-operated  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  have  been  heartily  welcomed  as  colaborers.  But  tlie 
management  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  have  carried  on 
the  campaign  with  the  usual  adaptation  of  foreign  methods  to  Japanese 
conditions.  Such  ability  in  leadership  might  be  expected  of  the  pastors 
who  have  been  trained  for  such  a  purpose,  or  of  business  and  public  men 
like  Hon.  Taso  Audo,  Hon.  Sho  Nemoto,  M.P.,  and  others  who  have  had 
more  or  less  experience.  Not  only  such  men,  however,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  churches  did  nobly,  especially  in  personal  work,  which  is  generally 
a  heavy  "cross  "to  Japanese.  Their  latent  powers  were  drawn  out,  and 
have  become  the  tokens  of  great  possibilities.  They  have  also  given  un- 
stintedly of  their  time  and  means  to  the  great  work.  They  have  often 
forgotten,  or  purposely  neglected  their  meals,  and  have  gladly  contributed 
their  mites. 

In  the  second  place,  the  preaching  was  evangelical.  It  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally understood  and  acknowledged  that  this,  at  least,  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  preaching  about  Christian  civilization  or  indulging  in  fine  orations 
along  the  line  of  apologetics.  The  preaching  was  direct,  personal,  and  aimed 
at  the  heart.  It  presented  sin,  God,  Christ  and  salvation.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  head ;  it  worked  upon  the  feelings  more  than 
upon  the  intellect.     At  the  same  time,  there  was  little,  if  any,  claptrap  or 
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orking  on  sudden  impulses.  The  appeal  was  made  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ss,  but  marked  by  Japanese  dignity ;  and  it  was  received  in  the  same  calm 
inner.  Not  but  that  there  were  frequent  outbursts  of  feeling ;  they  seemed, 
wever,  quite  natural  and  not  at  all  forced.  As  is  well  known,  the  Japan- 
i  are  not  a  demonstrative  people,. and  are,  therefore,  naturally  protected 
in  going  to  such  sentimental  extremes  as  those  into  which  Occidentals  are 
}ne  to  fall  frequently.  And  just  because  the  people  are  unsentimental  it 
18  encouraging  to  find  that  down  in  the  Japanese  heart,  too, 

**  Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore." 

A.  third  encouraging  feature  of  this  revival  is  the  fact  that  while  there  have 
;n  many  "  sudden"  conversions,  there  are  also  very  many  cases  of  those 
10,  having  heard  the  word  for  one,  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  years,  have  at 
t  been  brought  to  the  point  of  decision.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  case  of  the 
mer,  there  will  be  a  heavy  falling  off,  or  **  leak  "  as  the  Japanese  call  it. 
spite  of  the  precautions  that  were  taken  in  getting  the  names  and  addresses 
those  who  came  to  a  decision,  a  loss  is  inevitable.  Christ  himself  has 
me  witness  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  that  some  seed  i^  wasted.  But  no 
itter  how  much  seed  may  be  apparently  lost,  this  revival  will  have  had  its 
rmanent  effect,  not  only  in  the  conversion  of  hundreds  who  will  remain 
nstant,  but  also  in  the  awakening  and  revivifying  of  the  churches.  And 
tas  the  revival  this  year  has  reaped  so  much  fruit  from  the  seed  apparently 
t  years  ago,  so  some  of  the  seed  which  may  seem  to  have  been  wasted  in 
s  year's  sowing  will  bear  fruit  in  some  later  period,  and  bring  joy  and 
^piness  to  the  workers  who  succeed  us. 

\nd  this  suggests  one  very  important  thought  for  our  own  consideration  in 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  this  Pentecost.  We  must  not  forget  that  these 
ssings  have  been  largely  the  result  of  the  praying  and  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  years  gone  by.  For  four  decades  missionaries  and  Japan- 
have  been  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  this  empire.  Testaments,  Bibles, 
ire  or  in  portions,  have  been  scattered  profusely  throughout  the  land.  In 
sion  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the  rising  generation  has  been  taught  and 
ned  in  our  symmetrical  Christian  education.  In  Sunday  schools,  too,  the 
Idren  have  learned  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity.  Without  all 
preparation  there  could  have  been  no  Pentecost  this  year.  *'  One  soweth 
!  another  reapeth;  "  but  "  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
sther." — "  The  Japan  Evangelist''  of  June  15^  igoi. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of 
spirit  upon  all  flesh.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever 
1  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 


-Togve  li^bt  to  Ibem  tbal  sil  in  darKoeiS 


REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  KING'S 
DAUGHTERS'  SOCIETY,  SMYRNA. 
After  the  meeting  bad  been  opened  as  usual  with  prayer,  tlie  secrets 
treasurer  and  sick  visiting  committee  gave  their  monthly  and  annual 
ports;  and  then  the  case  of  each  beneficiary 'was  discussed  separately,! 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  society  was  eitlier  dropped  or  provided  » 
help  for  the  summer.     The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was  as  follows 

ANNUAL  KEPORT   OF  KING'S   DAUGHTERS'   SOCIETY. 

One  more  school  year  has  swidly  come  to  a  close,  and  we  pause  o 
more  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  past,  and  sum  up  the  little  we  have  done  ' 
His  Name,"  and  for  his  dear  sake.  Would  that  it  were  more — more  1 
ingly  and  willingly  done !  But  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  feeling  of  rq 
which  creeps  in,  whispering  of  things  "  which  might  have  been,"  wc  h 
a  great  deal  to  make  us  thankfid  and  satisfied  with  our  work  during  the 
months. 

For  one  thing,  this  year  will  be  memorable  in  our  circle  for  its  r 
president.  Miss  Yester  Balabanian  does  not  belong  to  the  family  wh 
gave  us  our  first  three  presidents.  She  has  always  been  an  enei^etic  im 
ber  of  the  circle,  and  has  done  her  best  to  discharge  the  duties  of  her  ol 
faithfully.  The  ex-treasurer,  Miss  Jinishian,  who  is  so  well  fitted  for 
•—■*■-  ~-»  re-elected. 
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Our  treasury  has  been  unusually  low  this  year,  although  the  members 
have  been  very  generous  in  their  subscriptions.  For  some  reason,  some 
of  the  means  used  to  raise  funds — a  tea  entertainment  and  sale  and  a  con- 
cert (besides  the  regular  subscriptions  and  the  money  brought  in  by  our 
monthly  paper) — have  yielded  much  less  than  was  expected.  And  yet  we 
have  never  lacked  money  to  help  our  own  beneficiaries  and  pay  for  our  little 
girl  in  India,  who  we  hope  will  live  to  be  a  light  and  a  blessing  in  her  dark 
corner  of  the  world. 

Our  montlily  paper,  Light  in  the  East^  has  also,  proved  quite  a  success. 
But  we  miss  the  editor.  Miss  McCallum,  very  sorely. 

As  usual,  the  sick  poor  have  been  our  special  care.  Committees  of  three, 
elected  every  month,  look  after  them,  and  provide  them  with  medicines, 
doctor,  nourishment  and  all  the  comfort  which  lies  in  our  power.  The 
society  will  never  be  able  to  thank  Dr.  Bolton  enough  for  his  very  thought- 
ful and  generous  help.  He  certainly  does  a  great  deal  "  In  His  Name." 
Altiiough  generally  very  busy,  he  is  always  ready  to  visit  our  sick,  and 
supply  them  with  medicines  free  of  charge. 

We  feel  ourselves  very  fortunate  also  in  possessing  a  bed  for  our  sick  in 

Dr.  Bolton's  Hospital.     We  owe  this  to  the  kindness  of  several  Canadian 

friends,  who,    hearing  from    Mr.  MacNaughton  of  our  work    among   the 

poor,  offered  to  send  sixty  dollars  a  year  to  enable  us  to  obtain  this  coveted 

bed. 

Our  missionary  and  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  each  month. 

The  committees  have  done  their  best  to  make  them  interesting  and  helpful, 

and  have  specially  tried  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  religious  life  of  the 

society. 

We  have  been  very  much  cheered  by  the  interest  shown  by  outsiders  in 

the  work  of  our  circle.  Several  have  wished  to  join  us,  but  as  an  article 
in  our  constitution  forbids  any  but  those  in  our  school  circle  joining  the 
active  work  of  the  society,  it  was  decided  to  institute  a  new  class  of  hono- 
rary members.  We  are  very  glad  to  say  that  we  now  have  three  members 
belonging  to  this  class.  This  will  help  us,  we  hope,  to  win  a  larger  circle 
of  workers,  and  a  wider  sphere  for  our  work,  *'  In  His  Name.** 

Our  absent  members  also  have  done  much  in  helping  us  and  encouraging 
us  by  the  interest  and  love  they  show  for  the  circle  and  its  work  in  their 
letters.     God  bless  them  all ! 

After  reviewing  the  past,  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  the  future 
with  more  hope,  and  a  new  desire  to  love  and  serve  our  Father  and  King 
as  "Children  of  Li^ht." 

Respectfully  submitted,  Yeouige  Igastonsian. 
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BENEFICIARIES. 

The  most  pressing  as  well  as  the  most  unpleasant  case  of  all,  was  as  usual 
that  of  the  new  paralytic  woman.  Her  disagreeable  temper,  sharp  tongue, 
and  helpless  condition  were  so  well  known  that  no  one  could  be  found  who 
wished  to  have  her  under  his  roof;  and  as  the  people  with  whom  she  was 
tlien  living  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  her,  she  had  no  place  to  go  and  no 
one  to  help  her.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  either  to  take  her 
back  to*  the  room  she  was  living  in  when  we  found  her,  and  pay  the  rent  of 
another  room  for  the  flimily  occupying  it  (provided  they  were  willing  to 
move),  or  to  pay  her  way  to  Cesarea,  her  native  city,  where  she  has  a  sister 
and  a  house.  To  accomplish  these  two  ends  a  committee  of  four  was 
elected. 

Our  next  beneficiary  was  the  widow,  who  was  dropped,  as  she 
was  going  to  get  married  and  would  no  longer  need  our  help.  Mrs.  T's 
woman  was  to  have  her  two  medjidie  monthly,  and  the  old  paralytic  woman 
has  her  fouiteen  piastres  weekly. 

Mrs.  Old  Couple  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  committee.  In  spite  of 
tlie  generosity  of  the  members,  the  treasury  was  yet  too  low  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  expenses,  so  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  summer  of  which 
Miss  Mills  took  charge.  The  first  occupant  of  our  bed  in  the  hospital  is 
a  dear  old  Turkish  woman  from  Boz  Dagha.  At  first  we  hoped  she  might 
be  cured,  but  examination  shows  that  it  is  too  late ;  and  all  that  can  l>e  done 
is  to  build  up  her  strength  a  little,  so  that  she  may  be  taken  back  to  her  home 
and  friends. 


»♦« 


HELPS   FOR  LEADERS. 

THE  MISSION  DAYSPRING. 

BY   Miss   A.    R.    HARTSHORN. 

I  OFTEN  wonder  if  we  appreciate  how  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  grow- 
ing up  without  the  simplest  forms  of  missionary  information.  A  goodly 
number  are  being  trained  in  Mission  Circles  and  Junior  Endeavor  Societies; 
but  apart  from  these  there  are  a  host  of  children  having  absolutely  no  mis- 
sionary instruction.  How  this  shall  be  remedied  is  a  vital  question  which 
must  be  answered  if  we  are  to  have  interested  men  and  women  to  take  up 
this  work  as  older  ones  are  obliged  to  lay  it  down.  The  Sunday  school 
leems  tiie  placaibr  special  eflTort  along  this  line.     We  hear  it  said  again  and 

is  power.*'    We  must  give  the  children  the  knowledge 
power  which  will  help  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
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his  world.     Information  in  story  form  always  appeals  to  children,  and  leads 
o  questions  which,  with  tact,  can  be  led  into  missionary  channels. 

The  papers  and  magazines  of  our  denomination  are  full  of  material  which 
an  be  so  used  to  great  advantage.  The  Mission  Dayspring  is  especially 
dapted  to  the  younger  classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  has  no  greater  field 
•f  usefulness  than  there.  Yet  its  present  circulation,  even  in  the  Mission 
Circle,  is  very  limited,  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  it  accomplish  more 
videly  the  purpose  it  will  surely  fulfill  if  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 
The  teacher  of  an  active  class  of  boys  or  girls  could  well  afford  to  spend  fif- 
Bcn  minutes  each  month  in  questioning  her  pupils  on  what  they  have  read 
n  the  new  Dayspring,  Assign  to  each  child  a  special  country  or  mission- 
ry,  and  how  eagerly  he  will  scan  the  pages  of  his  paper  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
eived  to  see  if  there  is  any  mention  of  his  charge.  The  teacher  should 
arefully  read  her  own  copy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ask  intelligent  questions  and 
nswer  those  asked. 

We  wish  more  teachers  of  day  schools  knew  the  value  of  the  paper.  The 
ivid  impression  gained  from  pictures  and  stories  of  foreign  peoples  make  the 
listory  and  geography  of  their  lands  more  real  than  any  lesson  books  or 
naps,  and  a  teacher  will  often  find  here  just  the  interest  which  will  fasten 
he  day's  lesson  in  a  child's  memory.  A  well-known  worker  in  one  of  our 
(ranches  writes  her  appreciation  of  the  monthly  lesson  in  the  Dayspring : 
^  I  find  them  very  helpful,  and  am  wondering  whether  just  such  helps  may 
ot  in  some  instances  secure  the  Mission  Circle  leaders  that  are  so  much 
eeded."  A  day-school  teacher  writes  :  ''  I  could  not  get  along  without  the 
Mission  Dayspring,  The  information  about  different  countries  and  peoples, 
heir  manners  and  customs,  is  invaluable  to  me." 

We  would  urge  especially  upon  Sunday-school  teachers  the  importance  of 
ilacing  the  Mission  Dayspring  in  every  children's  class.  Study  it,  talk 
bout  it,  interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  it,  and  you  will  soon  find  you  cannot 
lo  without  it. 


»•< 


**  I  THINK  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  lack  of  interest  in  foreign 
missions  is  ducf  largely  to  lack  of  knowledge.  If  we  would  cultivate  the  in- 
erest  we  must  assuredly  begin  in  childhood.  Is  there  a  child  who  does  not 
[early  love  a  story?  And  is  there  a  story  equal  to  the  beginnings  of  our 
Bveral  missions?  More  thrilling  experiences,  more  truly  brave  and  noble 
e^9  th?in  tho^e  of  our  missionaries  it  would  be  hard  to  find." — Selected, 
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Srraps  torn  mx  SHnrh 


••• 


Contributions  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to  report  a  falling  off  in 

FOR  THE  Month,  contributions,  amounting  to  $1,378.20,  making  the  total 
decrease  for  nine  months  $4,912.05.  For  our  comfort  we  may  explain  that 
contributions  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  from  one  Branch  came  in  just  too 
late  to  be  counted  in  the  month's  receipts ;  so  that  the  report,  although  suffi- 
ciently serious,  is  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  figures  would  show.  When 
this  number  of  our  magazine  reaches  our  readers  many  of  them  will  be  re- 
turning to  their  homes  after  the  summer's  outing.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  renewed  strength  and  vigor  received  from  the  weeks 
and  months  of  rest  shall  be  apparent  in  our  missionary  societies?  The  time 
is  short  before  the  close  of  our  financial  year,  but  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  weeks  if  there  is  a  mind  to  work  with  zeal  and  energy. 

A  King's  Daughters*         Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  the 
Society  in  Smyrna,      doings  of  the  King's  Daughters*  Society  in  our  girls' 
"  Collegiate  Institute  "  in  Smyrna  on  another  page.     Some  of  their  struggles 
in  their  work  among  the  poor  in  Smyrna  sound  strangely  familiar  to  those 
engaged  in  similar  effort  in  this  country.     The  account  is  taken  from  The 
Star  in  the  East^  a  very  creditable  little  paper  issued  monthly  in  manuscript 
form  by  the  society.     The  annual  report  of  the  mission  says :  *'  The  Insti- 
tute has  been  able  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  its  gradusites  in  quite  a  remarkable 
way.     The  bond  uniting  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  city  with  the  Institute 
is  the  King's  Daughters'  Society.     Its  works  of  charity  are  prominent ;  its 
generous  spirit,  refusing  to  discriminate  between  nationalities,  has  reached 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian.     A  bed  in  the 
Scotch  hospital,  supported  by  friends  in  Canada,  is  under  its  control.     The 
Scotch  physician  gives  one  afternoon  a  week  to  its  charity  patients,  and  thus 
great  good  is  accomplished,  of  a  material  as  well  as  of  a  spiritual  character. 
The  girls  of  the  primary  department  have  among  them  the  Ready  and  Wilhng 
Club.     This  organization  is  philanthropic  in  its  purpose.     Perhaps  its  great- 
est benefit  is  that  derived   by  the  girls  themselves  in  that  development  of 
character  that  such  an  organization  is  sure  to  effect." 

The  United  Study         Much    interest  is   expressed   in  our  own   and  other 
OF  Missions.  Woman's  Boards  in  the  course  of  six   lessons   recom- 

mended   for   next   year   by  the  Central   Committee   on  the   United   Study 
of  Missions.     It  is  expected  that  the  text-book  on  the  subjects  taken  up, 
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itten  by  Miss  Hodgkins,  announced  in  our  June  number,  will  be  ready  for 
tribution  early  in  September.  It  will  be  most  valuable  —  indeed 
ispensablc  to  every  one  who  takes  up  the  lesson  course.     A  book  which 

to  do  with  the  march  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world  in  the  first 
liteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  inter- 
to  every  Christian  woman,  and  Miss  Hodgkins  has  made  of  the  topics — 
densed  as  they  are — a  most  thrilling  story.  The  topics  are  few  and  simple 
ugh  for  boys  and  girls,  and  capable  of  expansion  to  the  grade  of  accom- 
;hed  students  of  missions.  It  is  expected  that  the  missionary  magazines 
1  supplement  the  text-book  by  expanding  some  of  its  suggestions,  and  that 
our  societies  and  their  meetings  will  be  enriched  by  a  most  valuable  and 
piring  interchange  of  literature.  The  committee  feel  that  the  introductory 
irse  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  an  absolutely  necessary  foundation  for 
ire  study.  One  of  the  many  results  hoped  for  is  a  delightful  union  of 
ieties  of  different  denominations  when  all  are  studying  the  same  topics  and 
t  an  occasional  union  meeting  may  prove  most  helpful.     The  officers  of 

own  Board  most  earnestly  desire  that  every  one  of  our  auxiliaries  will 
)pt  the  course  recommended,  and  so  fall  in  line  with  hundreds  of  local 
ieties  in  other  Boards. 

»0Rs  FOR  Our  We  have  always  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
jssioNARiEs.  missionaries  of  our  Board,  and  never  more  so  than  within 
last  few  years.  Most  remarkably  have  they  borne  the  test  of  the  blazing 
It  of  publicity  amid  the  massacres  in  Turkey,  plague  and  famine  in 
lia,  and  the  terrible  events  of  a  year  ago  in  China.  Those  who  thoroughly 
>vf  their  work  are  not  surprised  at  this,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  hear  of 
treciation  from  unexpected  sources.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  Miss 
bie  Chapin's  brave,  self-sacrificing  work  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
ing  the  siege  of  Peking.  The  following  well-deserved  tribute  will  give 
at  satisfaction  to  all  her  friends,  and  will  explain  itself.  It  is  a  letter 
n  the  United  States  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Peking. 

the  Honorable  John  Hay^  Secretary  of  State, 

IR :  It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  England,  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  Miss 
)ie  G.  Chapin,  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  the  Royal  Red  Cross 
oration  for  services  rendered  in  the  International  Hospital  during  the 
e.  The  Decoration  was  presented  to  Miss  Chapin  by  the  British  Minis- 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  at  the  British  Legation  on  the  23d  inst.  Sir  Ernest 
led  himself  of  the  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  of  commendation  for  the 
client  and  unselfish  service  which  had  been  given,  and  congratulated  the 
pients  upon  their  well-deserved  reward.     The  order  of  the  Royal  Red 
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Cross  was  founded  by  the  late  Queen  some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  up  to 
this  time,  including  the  four  presented  for  services  during  the  siege,  only 
ninety-two  medals  have  been  conferred.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  •  H.  G.  Sc^ibrs. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  also  that  Miss  Mary  Montgomery,  the  daughter  of 
our  dear  missionary,  Mrs.  Emily  F.  Montgomery,  and  herself  for  a  time 
a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Adana,  Central  Turkey,  has  been  honored  by  a 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  degree  was  given  for  a  thesis 
which  she  wrote  on  **  Documents  of  the  Time  of  the  First  King  of  Babylon.'* 
Miss  Montgomery  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  fine  scholar  in  Turkish,  Assyrian 
and  Semitic  langiuiges. 

TwBLVB  Lessons         Our  Committee  on  Junior  Work  now  offer  the  fifth  in 
ON  Africa.  the  series  of  uniform    lessons,    **  Africa ;    A   Course  of 

'Twelve  Lessons"*  (following  those  on  China,  Turkey,  India  and 
Japan).  These  lessons  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Laura  C.  Smith, 
formerly  our  missionary  at  the  Umzumbe  Home,  and  provide  a  wide 
range  of  topics ;  some  of  the  chapters  being,  **  The  Country,"  **  Explorers," 
**  Slavery  and  Intemperance,"  **  The  Umzumbe  Home"  and  **The  Begin- 
ning in  Gazaland."  Topics  for  further  study  are  also  appended,  so  that  the 
pamphlet  is  suitable  for  use  both  with  Mission  Circles  and  with  Mission 
Study  Clubs.  A  valuable  table  of  the  stations  of  the  American  Board,  with 
the  missionaries  at  each,  and  a  g^ide  to  pronunciation  of  African  names,  with 
various  notes  and  addenda,  make  thid  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture on  "  The  Dark  Continent,"  of  which  we  feel  sure  many  of  the  leaders 
of  work  for  our  young  people  will  speedily  avail  themselves. 

The  Revival  Let  us  all  sing  doxology  for  the  wonderful  revival  now 
IN  Japan.  going  on  in  Japan,  as  described  on  another  page.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  give  the  number  as  nearly  four  thousand  of  those  who  have 
given  their  names  as  **  intending  to  become  Christians."  This  is  the  blessed 
result  of  five  monthsMabor  by  the  committee  appointed  to  *^  inaugOrate  a 
twentieth  century  general  evangelistic  movement."     And* the  end  is  not  yet. 

Emancipation  for  And  now  there  is  hope  that  "  the  new  woman  "  will 
Moslem  Women,  arise  in  the  East.  A  new  Moslem  woman !  A  book  in 
the  Arabic  language  was  recently  issued  in  Cairo  with  the  title,  Ai  Mir  'at 
Jadidat  (The  New  Woman).  The  author  is  a  Moslem  of  high  official  posi- 
tion, and  it  has  had  a  great  sale  in  Egypt.  The  book  takes  a  stand  against 
polygamy  and  the  seclusion  of  women  in  harems,  and  advocates  the  education 
of  women  and  girls.     The  author  includes  in  the  book,  with  approval,  the 

♦  Price,  five  cents. 
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Fetwa  issued  by  the  Mufti  of  Egypt  not  long  since  giving  women  the  right 
to  divorce  their  liusbands  under  certain  conditions.  Naturally  the  book  has 
caused  more  or  less  discussion  among  Mohammedans,  and  already  a  con- 
servative Moslem  in  Damascus  has  sent  out  a  reply  in  defense  of  the 
Koran,  which  he  insists  requires  the  present  position  of  women.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  education  of  women  may  prove  to  be. a  silver  key  to 
help  open  the  Mohammedan  world  to  Christianity? 

The  Council  at         The  meeting  place  of  this  council  was    at    the    rarely 
Silver  Bay.        beautiful  Silver  Bay  on  the  far-fiimed  Lake  George.     All 
the  varied  surroundings  tended  to  make  study  and  .pleasure  blend  naturallv. 
Students,  clergymen  and  business  men,  teachers,  matrons  and  maidens,  were 
intent   upon  making  the  occasion  memorable.     The    hotel  was    eminently 
suited  to  such  a  convocation,  with  its  proprietor  in  full  sympathy,  and  doing 
all  that  was  possible  to  be  done  to  make  the  gathering  a  success.     The  ser- 
vices of  song  conducted  by  the  host,  Mr.  Silas  H.  Paine,  will  long  be  re- 
membered.    The  conductor  of  the   Conference,  Mr.  Luther  D.   Wishard, 
was  everywhere  active  and  thoughtful,  while  his  aid,  Mr.  B.  C.  Marsh,  was 
a  most  popular  utility  man,  patient  and  ubiquitous.     The  hours  spent  with 
Prof.  E.  I.  Bosworth,  of  Oberlin,  in  studying  freshly  the  Life   of  Christ, 
were   intensely  profitable.     Under  the    lead  of  Rev.   H.  P.  Beach,   lessons 
were  given  upon  the  study  of  missions,  study  classes  and  how  to  conduct 
them,  literature  of  missions  and  kindred  themes.     In  this  way  the  morning 
hours  were  spent.     In  the  evenings  more  popular  addresses,  if  it  be  possible 
to  call  anything  more  popular,  were  made  by  various  speakers  upon  varied 
themes,  missionary  and  biblical.     Among    the  speakers  were  Rev.  J.  H. 
Selden,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of 
New  York,  Secretary  Choate,  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  F.  G. 
Wood  worth,  representing   the   American    Missionary    Association,  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  White,  of  India,  Rev.  Doremus  Scudder,  of  missionary  name  and 
fame.  Rev.  J.  Douglass  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  and  District  Secretary  Creegan, 
who  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  heroic  missionaries.    The  attendance  fulfilled  the 
highest   hopes.     There  were  207  delegates,  and    many  guests    and  visitors 
from  more  than  100  churches,  and  representing  at  least  18  States  and  Canada. 
A  delightful  spirit  of  fellowship  and  Christian  communion    pervaded    the 
place.     The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  recreations.     It  was  both  amusing 
and  refreshing  to  see  old  men  and  young;    ministers,  missionary  and  busi- 
ness men,  with  the  ladies  not  a  few,  in  the  ball  games,  rowing  and  swim- 
ming matches,  tennis  and  golf  games.     Each    one   seemed  determined  to 
make  all  have  a  happy  time.      Altogether  it  was  a  happy  occasion,  which 
the  great  majority  hoped  might  be  repeated  in  years  to  come.         c.  h.  d. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   MISS    SEYMOUR,  HARPOOT,  TURKEY. 

These  last  days  have  been  very  busy  ones,  and  pleasant  ones,  too.  The 
new  building  for  college  and  high  school  girls  was  dedicated  two  weeks  ago 
— the  same  building  whose  picture  was  in  the  Herald,  For  two  hours 
before  the  dedication  all  in  the  community  who  wished  had  peripission  to  go 
about  the  building  and  inspect  all  the  rooms.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every 
woman  I  had  ever  seen  in  Harpoot  availed  herself  of  the  privilege.  Then 
all  gathered  in  the  large,  beautiful,  airy  assembly  room.  As  we  entered  the 
spacious  door  of  that  room  the  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  was  Dr. 
Wheeler's  picture  on  the  wall  over  the  platform.  Through  all  the  exercise 
of  that  day  and  commencement  day  many  grateful  allusions  were  made  to 
him  and  to  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  education  of  women,  and  especially  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Girls'  College.  If  Mrs.  Wheeler's  picture  had  been 
beside  her  husband's  she,  too,  would  have  been  apostrophized  as  the  loving 
mother  of  the  Armenians. 

One  of  the  professors  made  an  excellent  address  on  **  The  Progress  oi 
Female  Education  among  Women."  He  said  that  forty-five  years  ago  there 
were  only  two  girls  who  could  read  in  his  own  large  village,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  learn,  only  two  females  in  Harpoot  who  were  able  to  read  at  that 
time.  It  made  the  heart  overflow  with  gratitude  to  look  on  that  picture  and 
then  on  this, — these  ladylike,  self-possessed  graduates,  giving  utterance  to 
sentiments  so  sensible,  so  truly  Christian.  I  afterwards  asked  one  of  our  most 
spiritual  pastors,  and  the  one  whom  I  thought  would  be  very  conservative, 
*^Did  it  seem  anything  amiss  to  you,  considering  the  customs  of  the  country, 
for  those  young  girls  to  stand  up  before  a  mixed  audience  to  read  their  grad- 
uating essays?  "  "  No,"  he  said,  most  heartily,  **  not  in  the  least,  they  were 
so  modest  in  their  behavior."  Miss  Daniels  also  made  a  little  address. 
With  what  gratitude  and  joy  did  all  in  that  great  assembly  join  in  the  Dox- 
ology,  "Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

A  lady  missionary  in  another  part  of  the  world  wrote  me  that  she  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but  here 
there  seems  to  be  an  absorbing  desire  in  the  heart  of  every  father  and  mother 
that  every  one  of  the  children  should  be  educated  in  our  schools ;  and  what 
sacrifices  they  make  to  accomplish  it !  We  have  a  noble  band  of  American 
teachers,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  train  up  workers  for  Christ. 
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FROM   MISS    BALDWIN,  RUK,  MICRONESIA. 

Our  family  of  girls  now  numbers  thirty-three,  and  they  demand  most  of 
r  time  and  care.  Occasionally  we  take  one  or  two  of  them  and  go  out  in 
J  district  near  us  and  talk  with  the  women,  and  look  after  those  who  have 
come  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  church  or  Sunday  school,  or  visit  the 
k.  Our  older  girls  take  much  interest  in  this  work,  but  they  cannot  go 
themselves  and  either  my  sister  or  I  have  to  accompany  them. 
The  first  week  of  the  new  year  we  had  a  visit  from  Vice-Governor  Kahl, 
Ponape.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  the  lagoon,  taking  the  Japanese  traders 
d  three  chiefs  who  have  been  foremost  in  war  as  prisoners  before  visiting 
;  mission  premises.  He  came  ashore  here,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
icers  of  the  vessel  and  Henry  Nanpei,  of  Ponape,  and  after  making  a  call 
Kinamue  was  brought  by  Mr.  Stimson  to  our  school,  where  the  members 
both  the  schools  gathered  in  our  new  schoolroom  to  be  presented  to  him. 
e  thought  that  they  presented  a  very  creditable  appearance;  the  boys 
ting  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  all,  of  course,  arrayed  in  their 
mday  best,  and  the  Governor  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  them.  In  his 
dress  to  them,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Stimson,  he  said  that  he  had 
t  expected  to  find  on  Ruk  such  a  nice-looking  company  of  young  men 
d  women,  and  he  urged  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  teaching  which  they 
:eived  here.  Our  scholars  sang  for  the  Governor  several  of  their  new 
mns,  and  shortly  after  he  returned  to  the  vessel,  which  was  anchored 
rht  ofi'  the  mission  premises  all  that  night.  After  the  darkness  had  settled 
;  took  the  girls  down  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  could  have  a  fine 
»w  of  the  vessel,  illuminated  by  electric  lights.  In  the  evening  Henry 
anpei,  with  our  Ponapean  teachers,  Moses  and  Manasseh,  came  to  call  on 
,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  a  native  who  could  converse  fluently 
ith  us  in  our  mother  tongue. 

About  the  first  of  February  Captain  Melander  came  into  the  lagoon  and 
id  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Guam  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  and  Dr.  and 
rs.  Hyde.  He  returned  with  them  on  the  twenty-second,  Washington's 
irthdav,  and  that  was  a  gala  day.  The  members  of  both  schools  crowded 
I  to  the  mission  boat,  Agnes,  and  we  went  out  some  distance  to  meet  the 
ssel  and  accompany  her  to  anchorage.  As  we  came  to  her  side  after  the 
ichor  had  been  cast  we  sang  a  hymn  of  welcome  which  had  been  prepared 
r  the  occasion.  Everyone  was  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  again, 
id  all  were  anxious  for  a  hand-shake  with  the  nice-looking  young  couple 
ho  had  come  to  be  associated  in  the  work  here.  Our  girls  were  very 
uch  surprised  to  find  the  doctor  and  his  wife  so  young,  and  their  remarks 
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were  quite  amusing.  **  Why,"  said  they,  "  it  is  only  a  boy  and  a  girl." 
Then  they  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  really  through  school,  and  how 
long  they  had  been  married,  and  many  other  questions. 

TALAS   girls'    SCHOOL. — FROM   THE   REPORT   OF  CBSARBA   STATION 

FOR    1900-01. 

In  the  Girls'  School,  since  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Seelye  in  May,  1900, 
Miss  Closson  has  been  alone,  and  has  kept  on  by  the  power  of  will  in  spite 
of  sickness  and  weakness.  The  number  of  girls  is  as  many  as  usual,  sevent}- 
one,  of  whom  forty-nine  are  boarders,  and  it  has  been  her  aim  to  leave  the 
school  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  for  Miss  Nason  to  take  up  on  her 
return.  During  the  thirty-four  years  of  Miss  Closson's  service  here  she  has 
been  to  America  twice,  the  last  time  thirteen  years  ago ;  it  has  been  an  ard- 
uous, long-continued  service.  Eighty-five  girls  have  graduated  from  the 
school  since  the  first  class,  in  1883,  the  very  large  majority  of  whom  have 
been  engaged  at  some  time  or  other  in  teaching.  Beside  graduates  there  are 
many  others  who  have  been  in  the  school  for  a  part  of  the  course,  and  have 
imbibed  its  influences.  Her  daughters  and  granddaughters  are  scattered 
over  the  field,  and  the  work  done  is  a  living  seed  which  shall  continue  to 
produce  fruit  through  the  coming  years. 

We  have  been  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  by  an  unsolicited  move  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  grant  official  permission  to  both  the  Girls'  and 
Boys'  Schools.     In  1899  a  question  was  raised  by  the  authorities  in  Con- 
stantinople as  to  the  use  of  the  word  *^  Academy."    Explanation  was  made, 
and  the  reply  came  that  it  was  not  a  proper  word  for  a  school,  and  must  be 
dropped,  but  that  the  usual  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  granting  of  a  per- 
mit.    This  was  immediately  done  by  a  preparation  of  the  programme  in 
full,  a  visit  of  the  school  inspector  from  Cesarea,  and  at  last  the  forwarding 
of  the  papers  to  Angora  to  be  acted  upon  in  due  form.     The  reply  has  not 
yet  come  from  there,  but  no  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  satisfactory  out- 
come.    Just  what  influence  brought  about  this  happy  state  of  affairs  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  can  only  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  though  still  with  a  res- 
ervation until  the  end  is  reached. 

FROM   MRS.  MINNIE   T.  HASTINGS,  JAFFNA,  CBYLON. 

*'  Do  Christian  missions  pay  ?"  The  above  oft-repeated  question  occiirre<i 
to  me  this  morning  as  I  attended  in  the  old  Batticotta  church  the  funeral  of 
one  who  was  truly  "  a  mother  in  Israel."  After  a  life  of  seventy-five  year* 
on  earth,  most  of  it  spent  in  serving  the  King,  she  has  gone  to  her  reward. 
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She  was  the  child  of  Christian  parents,  both  of  whom  were  converted  after 
their  marriage.  This  daughter  and  two  sons  were  baptized  the  same  day 
that  their  parents  made  a  public  confession  of  their  faith.  For  over  sixty 
^ears  she  has  let  her  light  shine,  and  has  brought  up  a  family  of  children  in 
*  the  fear  of  God."  She  left  fifty-seven  living  descendants,  some  of  them 
earnest  workers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  not  one  of  the  number  has  gone 
>ack  to  Sivism,  the  religion  of  her  ancestors. 

To  say  nothing  now  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  does  it  pay  to  have  re- 
pectable,  law-abiding  people  in  a  community.^  A  Sivite  would  as  soon  tell 
I  lie  as  the  truth,  or  commit  a  theft  if  he  'thought  he  could  do  so  without 
»eing  detected ;  while  quarrels  among  the  members  of  his  own  family  or 
vith  the  neighbors  are  too  common  an  occurrence,  unless  carried  to  great 
engths,  to  excite  comment.  If,  however.  Christians  quarrel  everyone 
:nows  it,  and  the  fact  creates  much  talk. 

These  fifty-seven  descendants  are  not  all  huddled  together  in  one  small 
lllage,  but  have  gone  out  perhaps  to  a  dozen  different  places,  and  every- 
vhere  they  are  honored  by  the  people  among  whom  they  have  made  their 
lomes,  whether  Christians  or  Sivites.  They  have  the  respect  of  the  latter 
>ecause  they  are  educated,  civilized  and,  as  I  said  before,  law-abiding. 

Judging  by  the  masses  around  us,  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
incestors  of  these  very  people  were  seemingly  but  little  above  the  brute 
:reation,  so  terribly  degrading  is  heathenism.  How  was  the  change  in  their 
:ondition  brought  about  .^  Under  God,  the  instruments  used  in  the  conver- 
sion of  those  parents  were  the  early  missionaries. 

I  have  given  this  one  family  only  as  an  example  of  what  missions  are  doing 
here,  but  could  tell  of  many,  many  others  who  have  become  a  blessing  to 
themselves  and  all  around  them,  through  the  leaven  of  Christ's  gospel  work- 
ing in  their  hearts. 

Do  Christian  missions  pay?  If  we  answer  this  question  only  with  a  view 
to  the  benefits  derived  in  this  world,  must  we  not  do  so  in  the  aflHrmative? 
^f  with  reference  to  the  world  to  come,  who  will  dare  compute  the  value  of 
^he  immortal  souls  who  from  this  family  already  have  been  summoned  home, 
^nd  of  those  redeemed  by  His  precious  blood,  still  serving  the  Master  here? 
Jesus'  estimate  of  each  one  is  shown  in  his  question,  ''What  shall  a  man 
ghre  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 

As  His  disciples.  Christians  learn  from  their  Master  something  of  the  soul's 
^Incalculable  worth.  What  then  must  be  the  reply  of  everyone  of  His  fol- 
lowers to  the  question  with  which  this  letter  commences,  *'  Do  Christian 
missions  pay  ?  " 
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SOME  NEGLECTED  CORNERS  IN  OUR  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETIES. 

BY  MRS.  F.  B.  CLARK. 

To  one  who  has  the  opportunity  to  go  about  among  the  churches  it  is  very 
interesting  to  see  what  our  women's  missionary  societies  ai-e  doing.  There 
is  much  earnest,  self-sacrificing  work,  and  much  faithful  study  of  the  mission 
fields,  as  is  shown  by  the  thoughtful  papers  read,  and  the  interest  manifested 
by  those  who  are  present  at  these  meetings.  The  amount  of  money  raised 
in  these  societies  for  missions,  home  and  foreign,  shows  too  that  the  women 
of  our  churches  are  in  earnest  in  their  work. 

Still,  with  all  the  earnest  work  that  is  being  done,  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  are  neglected  corners  here  and  there  that  should  be  looked  after.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  old  story  of  the  Scotch  woman  who  was  cong^tulated 
on  the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  ^*  I  suppose  you  are  all  pleased  with 
it,"  said  her  friend.  **  O  yes,"  was  the  answer,  '*  we  are  all  delighted;  the 
young  man  is  of  a  very  good  family,  he  is  well-to-do,  and  is  a  very  good  and 
kind  young  man,  and  will  make  her  a  most  excellent  husband.  There's 
only  one  little  thing  wrong  about  it ;  the  lassie  herseV  cannot  abide  the  man; 
but  there's  aye  something  I  ^^  Even  so,  with  .all  the  excellencies  of  our 
women's  societies,  ^'  there's  aye  something,"  and  the  something  this  time  is 
those  neglected  corners. 

A   KNOWLEDGE   CORNER. 

One  of  these  neglected  corners  in  our  societies  might  well  be  filled  with  a 
**  Knowledge  Box,"  and  in  this  knowledge  box  let  us  have  a  clearer  and 
more  deBnite  knowledge  of  missions,  past,  present  and  future.  We  ought 
to  know  not  only  the  names  of  some  missionary  heroes  and  a  few  miscel- 
laneous facts  about  them,  but  we  ought  also  to  have  some  idea  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  missionary  world  since  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul 
and  the  others  started  out  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  We  ought  to 
know  something  more  definite  about  missionary  methods,  past,  present  and 
future.  How  did  Paul  make  disciples,  and  Peter?  How  did  they  try  to 
establish  these  converts  in  the  faith?  What  has  been  happening  in  Asia 
Minor  since  Paul  started  out  from  Tarsus?  Which  apostle  is  said  to  have 
visited  India,  and  what  missionary  work  was  done  in  that  land  between  his 
time  and  that  of  Carey  and  Judson  ?    A  few  such  questions  as  these  might 
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well  occupy  the  time  of  some  of  our  women's  clubs,  and  the  discussion  of 
them  might  be  made  intensely  interesting.  In  our  own  local  missionary 
societies,  also,  and  in  our  own  personal  "  knowledge  boxes,"  there  is  plent}' 
of  room  for  such  definite  knowledge  as  this ;  and  this  knowledge  ought  to 
inspire  us  to  a  careful  study  of  missionary  methods  of  to-day. 

If  we  should  all  set  up  our  knowledge  boxes  and  furnish  them  properly, 
we  should  know  very  thoroughly  at  least  one  mission  station.  Think  of  the 
Madura  Mission,  for  instance,  you  who  consider  yourself  well  informed 
about  missions;  do  you  know  how  large  a  territory  that  mission  covers? 
Do  you  know  how  many  mission  stations  it  comprises?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  outstations,  the  little  villages  where  the  Madura  Mission  has 
a  small  church  and  a  native  preacher,  or  a  Sunday  school,  or  a  day  school, 
or,  perchance,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  binding  the  two  or  three  Chris- 
tians in  a  village  together?  Do  you  know  just  what  work  our  missionaries 
are  doing  in  the  city  of  Madura  itself,  and  who  they  are  that  do  it?  What 
educational  work  are  they  doing  and  what  medical  work  ?  Are  any  other 
denominations  working  there?  Do  you  know  about  the  big  temple  and  its 
worship?  Do  you  know — but  I  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  questions, 
many  of  which  I  cannot  answer  myself,  but  I  wish  I  could.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  for  any  one  to  find  out  all  these  things  and  many  more  about  any 
one  of  our  missions.  Do  you  want  to  know  them?  If  you  do  not  know  any 
one  mission  in  this  way,  have  you  really  made  a  study  of  missions?  May  I 
then  venture  to  suggest  that  we  all  set  up  private  knowledge  boxes  in  our' 
own  neglected  corners,  and  then  set  up  others  for  the  benefit  of  our  mission- 
ary societies  and  our  women's  clubs?  It  is  certain  that  the  more  we  know 
about  missionary  work  the  more  definitely  and  earnestly  and  intelligently  we 
shall  pray  and  give  and  try  to  interest  others. 

INFORMATION    CORNER. 

Suppose  we  set  up  in  another  neglected  corner  an  Information  Bureau, 
and  get  our  knowledge  so  arrang^ed  and  distributed  that  we  know  where  to 
find  it  when  wanted.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  exposing  my  own 
ignorance.  It  happened,  not  long  ago,  that  I  was  talking  with  a  college 
girl,  and  incidentally  the  name  of  Henry  Martyn  was  mentioned.  ''Who 
is  he?"  said  she  ;  "  l  never  heard  of  him."  *'  What,"  I  said,  "  never  heard 
of  Henry  Martyn  !  Why,  I  thought  everybody  had  heard  of  him  !"  ''No," 
she  responded  calmly,  "  I  never  heard  of  him.  Who  is  he?  and  what  has 
he  done?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "he  was  a  great  missionary  in— in — why,  in 
India,  I  think,  and  he  was  very  good  and  very  consecrated,  and— and — 
and— well,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.    Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  known 
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Henry  Martyn  ever  since  I  was  born,  and  I  thought  I  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  him  that  I  can 

tell." 

Since  then  I  have  discovered  that  though  I  know  something  about  missions, 
there  are  a  good  many  things  that  I  do  not  know  so  that  I  can  tell  them* 
Some  of  the  bits  of  knowledge  in  my  box  are  so  crowded  in  with  other  facts, 
and  so  jumbled  up,  that  I  cannot  always  find  them  to  show  to  others.  Sup- 
pose you  look  into  your  own  knowledge  box,  my  friends,  and  see  what  mis- 
sionary knowledge  you  have  in  such  a  shape  that  you  can  tell  it  to  others. 
When  I  took  the  time  to  look  up  Henry  Martyn,  the  first  sentence  I  read  was 
the  statement  that  the  story  of  his  life  had  led  more  people  to  become  missiona- 
ries than  any  biography  that  was  ever  written,  and  that  it  had  done  more  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  missionaries  themselves  and 
Christians  at  home  than  any  other  missionary  book  ever  published.  Do  you 
believe  that  statement  to  be  true  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  find  out  if  it  is  true, 
and  if  it  is,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  read  the  book  for  the  spiritual  help  it 
will  give  to  us,  and  for  the  possibility  it  opens  of  helping  our  friends.  Read 
it  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time  that  a  minister  was  visiting  in  our  family 
who  was  a  great  reader,  and  he  was  always  so  enthusiastic  about  the  last 
book  he  had  been  reading  that  he  made  every  one  else  interested  in  it,  too. 
One  day  he  made  the  remark  that  of  all  books  the  most  interesting  and 
>  helpful  to  read  was  a  good  biography.  Now,  I  was  born  with  the  impres- 
sion that  a  biography  was  of  necessity  a  dull  book,  and  I  received  his 
remark  with  silent  skepticism,  but  he  made  his  statement  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  I  could  not  forget  it.  Not  long  afler  another  friend  who  was 
visiting  me  took  up  the  Life  of  David  Brainerd,  which  lay  on  the  table,  to 
pass  away  a  leisure  moment.  At  dinner  time  she  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Did  you  know  that  David  Brainerd  was  expelled  from  college?"  *' Why, 
no,"  I  said  ;  '*I  didn't  even  know  that  he  ever  went  to  college.  But  what- 
ever did  he  do  to  be  expelled?  Why,  I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  saints  of 
the  earth."  **  Well,"  she  said,  **  he  simply  remarked  to  a  fellow-student 
that  a  certain  professor  in  the  college  had  '  no  more  grace  than  that  chair.' 
That  remark  was  reported  to  the  professor  and  David  was  expelled." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  should  think  his  remark  proved  itself  true,  but,  of 
course,  they  took  him  back.  They  would  never  expel  him  absolutely  for 
such  a  thing  as  that."  "I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "whether  he  was  ever 
restored  to  good  and  regular  standing  or  not ;  I  have  not  read  as  far  as  that." 
My  curiosity  and  interest  moved  me  to  read  the  book  at  once,  and  that  led 
me  to  read  other  biographies,  until  I  agreed  with  my  friend,  till  I,  too,  de- 
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Jed  that  a  good  biography  of  a  good  man  is  a  most  helpful  book  to  read, 
wonder  if  you  who  may  chance  to  read  these  words  know  whether  David 
rainerd  ever  went  back  to  college  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  I  advise 
u  to  read  his  biography  and  find  out,  and  '*  when  found,  make  a  note  on/' 
Captain  Cuttle  would  say.  • 

I  wonder  if  you  know  the  amusingly  pathetic  story  of  Judson  and  the 
Ince  pie  ;  and  could  you  tell  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  your  listener  want 
read  the  whole  story  of  his  life,  which  is  intensely  interesting?  In  short, 
'  you  know  how  many  interesting  things  you  and  I  do  not  know  about 
issions,  and  do  you  know  how  to  tell  what  you  do  know  ?  If  not,  would 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  set  up  that  information  bureau  at  once  in  this 
glected  corner,  and  by  that  time  you  will  easily  see  what  to  do  with  the 
tier  corners. 


»•< 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

Such  rays  of  light  as  fall  this  month  upon  our  work  from  the  secular  peri- 
icals,  illuminates  China  only. 

There  is  pathos  in  the  title  "  The  Passing  of  Li  Hung  Chang,"  found  in 
i  August  Munsey,  The  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Wildman,  pictures  the  old 
itesmnn  in  his  continued  brave  struggles  for  his  country's  good,  as  he  has 
rceived  the  good.  Is  not  his  "passing"  from  the  Empire's  active  life  a 
nbol  of  the  passing  of  that  Empire's  own  past  civilization  before  the 
ivning  light  of  a  better  ? 

Some  facts  concerning  this  Empire  of  China  and  its  army  may  be  found 
the  July  Fortnightly  Review^  and  in  the  same,  '*  Kang  Yu  Wei's  Open 
tter  to  the  Powers." 

suggestions  concerning  the  advisability  of  lady  missionaries  laboring  in 
ina  since  the  outbreak  appear  from  time  to  time.  A  protest  against  their 
im  comes  from  Fred  Greenwood  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  July* 
The  Independent^  July  25th,  contains  a  short  lescription  of  '*  Peking  a 
ir  after  the  Outbreak,"  from  the  pen  of  President  Martin,  of  the  Univer- 
of  Peking.  M.  L.  D. 


>•• 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

'hb  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
leld  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  November  6  and  7,  1901 ;  all  ladies  interested  are  cordially 
\!^  to  be  present.     A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held  in  the 
pel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  November  5th.     The  ladies  of  Pittsfield 
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will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly  accredited  Branch  delegates  during 
the  meeting.  All  such  desiring  entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  before  October  5th  to  Mrs.  James  W.  Hull,  40  Appleton  Avenue, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee.  For  delegates 
and  others  who  may  desire  to  secure  board,  suitable  places  at  reasonable  rates 
will  be  recommended  on  application  to  the  above  address. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  will  be  "The  Effect  of  Present  Conditions 
upon  Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in  Foreign  Missions."  Addresses  are  ex- 
pected from  a  large  number  of  missionaries  and  other  well-known  speakers. 


-♦^►♦- 


TOPICS   FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

September. — The  UpnRi'ng  in  China. 
October, — The  Transformation  of  Japan. 
November. — Thank-offering  Meetings. 
December. — Review  of  the  Year. 

TOPIC   FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  Transformation  of  Japan  ;  the  Place  of  Japan  among  the  Nations. 

The  general  interest  in  our  subject  has  made  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  October 
meeting  one  of  choosing  between  many  papers  and  magazines,  any  of  which  would  give 
ample  material  for  an  afternoon  of  interesting  discussion.  We  submit  a  large  number 
of  suggestions  which  afford  opportunity  for  selection  :  ''Evolution  of  Religion  in  Japan." 
Independent,  December  28,  1899.  "  Religious  Outlook  in  Japan,"  Missionary  RevitXy 
April,  1900,  pages  283-285.  ''Christian  Unity  in  Japan,"  Independent  December,  13, 
1900.  "  Doshisha  Anniversary,**  Missionary  Review,  February,  1901.  *' Japan  in 
1899,*'  by  J.  H.  De  Forest,  Independent,  February  i,  1900.  "  Intellectual  Future  of 
Japan,**  Living  Age,  March  3,  1900.  ''Japan's  New  Era,'*  Review  of  Reviews,  April, 
1900.  "Japan  and  America,'*  Independent,  May  3,  1900.  "Russia  and  Japan  :  A  Com- 
ing Struggle,"  by  A.  White,  Harper's  Weekly,  December  23,  1899.  "  Will  Japan  Fight 
Russia?**  Outlook,  April  6,  1901.  *'  How  Peace  was  Made  Between  China  and  Japan," 
by  C.  Denby,  Forum,  September,  1900.  "Japan's  Present  Attitude  toward  China," br 
J.  K.  Goodrich,  Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1900,  pages  3C8-311.  "Japan  and  Korea," 
Outlook,  May  19,  1900.  "  One  of  the  Problems  of  New  Japan,"  by  W.  E.  GriflB-*^ 
Public  Opinion,  August  2,  1900.     "Education  of  Japan,"  Independent,  Yehruzry  li^ 

1900.  "Educational  Problems  of  Japan,*'  Missionary  Review,  February,  1900,  pages 
104-109.  "  New  Rules  in  Educational  Department  of  State,"  Missionary  Reviev, 
January,  1900,  pages  25-28.  "Japan  of  1900,"  Independent,  January  17,  1901.  "Pro- 
gress of  Japan,  Review  of  Reviews,  February,  1901.  "Regeneration  of  Japan,"  Tit 
Outlook,  Deqember  8,  1900.     "  New   Oriental   World   Power,"    Ckautauquan,  April, 

1901.  "Religions  of  Japan,'*  Living  Age,  May  11  and  18,  1901.  The  Congreg*' 
tionalist,  August  23,  1900,  page  235,  has  an  article  on  the  "Growth  of  Japan.**  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  August,  1900,  page  316,  "The  Growth  of  Christian  Sentiment  in 
Japan,"  by  J.  H.  De  Forest.  "  Work  Under  the  New  Treaties,*'  Missionary  HeraU. 
August,  1900,  page  323.     Letter§  from  Missionaries  in  Japan  will  usually  be  found  in 
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each  Herald.  ••  Nation  in  Search  of  a  Religion,"  bv  T.  T.  Hunger,  Imdtptndent,  April 
11.  1901. 

Rksovkcbs. — "Navj'  of  Japan,'  Review  of  Revirwi,  Maj',  1901,  "Raitwaj'B  in 
Japan,"  lHdeptiideHt,}an\x>.Ty  17,  1901.  "  Coal  In  Japan,"  ScicH/i^c^mtfr/csa,  Decem- 
ber 8,  I9CX>,  page  363.  "Trades  Unions  in  Japan,"  Ctntury,  April,  1901,  pages  893-S97. 
"  Cabinet  Changes,"  June  16,  1900,  Tkt  Outlook.  "  Modern  Japan  a«  a  Mission  Field," 
Misiionary  Revievi,  September,  1900,  pages  6S0-68S.  In  same  number,  pages  688-696, 
"Present  Need  of  Mission  Work  in  Japan,"  by  F.  Matsumaga. 

We  conclude  hy  referring  to  three  notable  articles: 

1.  "The  Buddhists  Appenl  to  Chrislendom,"  in  Tie  /iideptiideHf  oT  December  3j, 
1900,  written  hy  the  Buddhists  of  Great  Japan. 

2.  "Japan  in  the  Sisterhood  of  Nations,"  by  the  Hon.  JCogoro  Takihara.  /ndefiend- 
(.Ajulj-*,  190:. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  Mikado,"  by  W,  E.  Griffis,  the  magazine  number  of  T*r 
Onlloo*  for  July,  I901.  M.  j.  B. 

WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

MaetipUfrom  June  IB.  1«0I,  to  July  IS,  I90I.     . 
Hiss  Sakib  Louiii  Dav,  Treuurar. 

1.,  Aui.,  8S.ZT;  Wilmington,  Ulu.  Boo., 


nau.Treai.  AueuaU,  Aui..Mi  Bridii- 
OD,  LMjiin,  1;  GortifiDi,  AuK.(or  wll-  » 
oaQBt.  L.  H.  Mn.  J.  C.  OreRurj),  2»: 
KarpBirell  Ceiiire,  Aui.,  d;  Furtlaiid, 
HIkG  Bl.  Ch.,  Aun..  BJWj  Well*,  Second 
Cone.  Cb..  Am.,  Stt.Sa ;  Yannoutb,  Aux. 

HaooaU  SMI1U17I,  E.3S.  I^as  •xpeoHS. 
6.11,  li 

ToUl,         ii 

■>W  BAHFarfims. 

Snt  Bamvehlra  Braneh.—'Hln.  Allen  L. 
rrancb,  Treai.  Cbnter,  Aoi..  14.2ej 
Concord.  Anx.,  SO:  DnHmm,  Raliibow 
»IMton  Bud.W;  Exet«r,  Aoi  .  B,  Pbll- 
llp«Ch.,.lr.  C.  E.  Sor.,  a.M;  (ireenlaiid. 
AO».,M,r.K.3oc,«.4n;  Hainrtnii.  Anx., 
JRM;  3stl\ey,  Eul,  Atix.,  2n«s,  C.  E. 


land  riidle.  T.M;  ! 


ArancA— Mn.  T.  M.  Hoosnl, 
Trsu.  n«nnlnEton  rcntre.  Harden 
Bearen  H.  C,  1:  Bratlleborn.  Vest, 
Anx..  in;  Kaw  HiTeii,  Aai.,  S:  New- 
[  port,  Aox.CwIth  prev.  contrl.  const.  L. 
M.  Mn.  Rather  A  Mcnn>|[or,  T:  St. 
Jofanslniy,  Nortb  Cli.,  Anx..  2S,  Sonth 


and  Webum  AmneA.— Mm 
ismore,  Ttewi.    A  iidoTer,  Abbott 

QT,    S3:    Medlord,    Mjitic    CJi., 


I.  Cbu.  E.  Wait, 


1000 


Btrkihtre  flr_._. „. 

Treas.    Dalion.  A  Friend,  100,  J 
80c.,  Gj  Ureat  BarrloBton,  Bible  Sch 


Araelt*  8.  I.tinan,  B 
anil,  Mlaa  Clara  Uai 

tni>,  Smllli  rollaice,  H 
li-T.  r,  E.  Poc.,  10, 
o/IWm.-C.  E.  Hue,, 


>;  llaS^ 


I.  E.  K.  Bieelow, 
Trcns.  Soalh  Framlnehaoi,  QrMeCtl.. 
A  Friend.  60;  Welleiler,  College  Ch. 
A«so..«0,B7  t 

l/oTfalkand  PUffrim  flraiwA.-MlaBSarali 
K.  Tinvll,  Treai.  ttmekion,  Sonlh  Cb., 
AUI.,  IE;    Eaii  Bralntree.   Mis,  E.  T. 


No.   iflddlMtx    Branch.— Mn.  I.jilla  E 

Hdilian,  Treai.     WesUard,  C.  E.  Sou., 
Slt'ule»bmy.—"K" 
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Treiig.  Aubarndftle,  A  Friend,  1.  Prim. 
S.  8.,  5;  JtoHton,  A  Friend,  20,  Mt.  Ver- 
non Cb.,  Aux..  90,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  90,  Park 
St.  Ob.,  A.UX.,  30,  Union  Ch.,  Anx.,  44.62; 
Itriebton,  Aux.,  143.60;  Brookline,  Har- 
vard Cli..  Aux.,  173;  Gharlestown,  Win- 
tiirop  Gb.,  Cradle  Roll,  6;  Jamaica 
Plain,  Central  Cone.  Ch.,  Aux.,  134.22, 
Dan.  of  Co  v.,  10;  ifewton,  Eliot  Ch., 
Aas.  (of  wh.  25  bT  Mrs.  C.  E.  BUlinn 
coast.  L.  M.  Mrt.  Manr  Fuller  Mnrdock, 
and  26  Ity  Mm.  W.  O.  Trowbridire  const. 
L.  M.  Hr«.  J.  B.  Brown),  260,  Eliot  Aids, 
25;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
20.62,  Cradle  Roll,  17.54:  Newton  High- 
landi,  Aux..  21.76;  Roxbury,  Eliot  On.. 
Anx.,  80,  C.  E.  Soc,  80.15,  Emmanuel 
Oh.,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc.,  2,  Walnut  Aye.  Cb., 
Y.  L.  Soc  ,  70;  SomerTille,.  Winter  Hill 
Cone;.  Oh..  Y.  L.  Miss.  8oc.»  10:  Walpole, 
Aux.,  17.0):  Watertown,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.,  23;  Westwood,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Clark, 
\  1,168  54 

tVarren.^k  Friend,  40 

IVoroeiter  Co.  Braneh,—}in,  Martha  D. 
Tacker,  Treas.  Klackstone,  Aux.,  12; 
Charlton.  Conf^.  Ch.,  O.  E.  Soc.,  10;  tjkti- 
caster,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  80;  Millbury,  Second 
Ch.,  Anx.,  50;  South  bridge,  Aux.,  7; 
Upton,  Anx.,  21 ;  Ware;  Aux.  (150  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  H.  P.  Perkins,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
AntQony,  Mrs.  Mary  Avison,  Mrs.  Rog- 
ers, Miss  O.  Lamb,  Miss  J.  Junek),  154.25; 
Warren,  Aux.,  7.15;  Westboro,  Anx., 
16.30;  Whitinsville  ViUage,  Jr.  and  Int. 
Dept^  S.  8.,  8;  Winchendon,  C.  B.  Soc., 
6.  Worcester,  Th.  Off.,  mother  and 
daughter,  2.50,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.11, 
O.  E  Soc.,  9,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  67.29, 
Park  Oh.,  Aux.,  4.81,  E.  C.  D  Bapd,  7.25, 
Plymontli  Oh.,  Aux.,  20,  Prim.  Dept.,  S. 
S.,  10,  445  16 


ToUl,       2,538  62 
LXOAOT. 

IForesKer.— Legacy  of  Albert  Curtis,  20  00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rkods  Island  Braneh,~-Mn.  Clara  J. 
Barnefteld,  Treas.  Barrlngton.  Bayside 
Oieaners,  50;  Bristol,  Aux.,  67:  Provi- 
dence, Mr.  A.  H.  Wilkinson,  Wilkinson 
Mem.  Fund,  10,  Beneficent  Ch.,  Ben. 
Dhu  ,  30,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Girls*  M. 
C,  4,  C.  B.  Soc.,  80,  Free  Evan.  Ch., 
Aux.,  80,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  31.75.  Laurie 
Guild,  20,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Morning  Surs, 
60,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  201.62,  Union  Work- 
ers, 14;  Riverpoint,  Miss  Emma  B. 
Greene,  5,  548  37 


Total,  548  37 

OONKSOTIOUT. 

Basv&m  Conn,  Braneh.—Mlu  Mary  I. 
r.,ockwood,  Treas.  Danielson,  Aux., 
25.73;  Griswohl,  Aux.,  17;  Oroton,  S.  S  , 
9.54;  New  London,  First  Ch^^  Aux.,  21, 
Jr.  0.  E.  Soc.,  10.35;  North  Woodstock, 
Aux.,  10;  Norwich.  Broadway  Y.  P. 
Union,  5;  Preston  City,  C.  B.  Soc.,  4JS0,    103  12 

Harford  Braneh.—Mn.  M.  Bradford 
.Scott.  Treas.  Berlin,  Auz.,  16.50,  Golden 
Ridge  M.  C,  16,  Cradle  Roll,  6;  Bnck- 


iiip;ham,  Aux.,  13.50;  Bnmside,  **Loug 
Hill,'*  Aux.,  9.50:  Farmington,  Aux., 
6  65;  Hartford,  Farmington  Ave.  Cb., 
Anx.,  5,  Cradle  Roll.  30, 8.  S..  80.80,  First 
Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  18.60;  New  Britain, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  2SM;  Simsbury,  Dan. 
of  Cov.,  80;  South  Manchester,  Aux., 
10;  Suffield,  Ladies*  For.  Miss.  Soc., 
12.60 ;  Tolland,  Aux.,  6,  28 

RockviUe.— Aux., 

Total.         38 
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08Hni9Uf,—A  Friend, 

New  York  State  Braneh.—Mn,  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Twenty-fifth  Anni v.  Off., 
add'I,  2;  Albany,  Aux.,  25;  Bridgewater, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Ave., 

•  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  3,  Cradle  Roll,  50  cts.; 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Sq.  Cb.,  Aux.,  30; 
Gloversville,  Miss  McGregor's  S.  8. 
Class,  3.75;  Long  Island,  Sea  Cliff,  Miss 
J.  P.  Roberts,  1;  Morrinville,  Auz.,  10; 
Napoli,  Aux.,  10;  New  York  City,  Bed- 
ford Park,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  3:  Poughkeepsie,  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Martha  Rhodeft), 
25;  Rocky  Point,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Halloclc, 
15;  Sherburne,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M'n  Mn. 
Stephen  Holden,  Mrs.  William  Colby), 
60;  Utica,  Plymouth  Ch.,  C.  £.  Soc.,  5. 
Less  expenses,  35,  163 


Total, 
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Philadelphia  Branch.— "MiM  Emma  Fla> 
veil,  Treas.  />.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.  (25  by  Mrs.  Gen.  Whittlesey  to 
const.  L.  M.  Helen  Coburii  Cook),  206.60, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1.30,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.,  8.  S ,  3.75,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
3.25;  FUl,  Daytona,  C.  E.  Soc.,  13;  N.  J., 
Bound  Brook,  Aux..  12,  Pilgrim  Work- 
ers Y.  L.  M.  B.,35;  East  Orange,  Trinity 
Ch.,  Sen.  King*s  Dan.,  10;  Glen  Ridge, 
M.  B..  50;  Jersey  City,  Happy  Workers 
for  Jesus  M.  C,  10;  Newark,*  Belleville 
Ave.,  M.  B.,  26;  Orange  Valley,  Y.  L. 
M.  B.,  11.90:  Pa.,  Germantown,  Neesima 
Guild,  20;  Philadelphia,  Three  children, 
50  cts.,  402 


Total,       408 
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General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 
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KUSAIE. 

MY   WOMEN.- igot. 

BY   MRS.  1.  M.  CHANNON, 

Trbre  are  thirteen  of  them,  all  kinds— earnest ,  faithful,  willing,  careless, 
^^ediess,  slouchy,  tidy,  untidy,  weak,  lazy,  some  doing  the  best  tbey  are 
^s^pable  of,  and  others  doing  just  as  little  as  possible.  They  cover  the  whol^ 
*^*tegory  of  dispositions.  They  all  have  the  temperament  of  an  indolent, 
•"elaxing  climate, — too  lazy  naturally  to  care  whether  they  liave  on  all  they 
**Ught  to  have,  or  whether  all  the  buttons  are  buttoned,  or  whether  their 
■lair  is  combed  with  their  fingers  or  not  at  all;  not  caring  whether  they 
change  their  clothes  night  or  day  until  they  are  too  dirty  for  themselves  to 
^Tidure,  or  else  because  they  see  that  we  wash  our  clothes  at  certain  times, 
*nd  they  want  to  do  the  same. 

Now  that  is  what  they  come  from,  and  that  is  what  they  have  to  overcome. 
Some  of  them  have  not  been  here  over  a  year,  some  two  years,  others  four 
and  six.  Most  of  them  have  overcome  many  of  their  tendencies  in  order  to 
Ix  in  the  school ;  for  the  rules  are  strict,  and  all  have  at  least  three  outfits  of 
ttotliing,  most  of  them  a  comb  and  some  of  them  fine  combs.  They  all 
hive  their  hair  neatly  braided,  and  there  is  a  refreshing  river  that  flows  back 
of  their  houses  where  they  go  to  bathe  nearly  every  day.  It  is  not  a  rule 
l>ut  an  example  to  be  neatly  and  freshly  dressed  at  prayers,  prayer  meeting 
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and  school,  but  some  of  the  latest  arrived  have  not  observed  the  custom. 
The  rain  and  sunshine  so  rabidly  succeeding  one  another  during  a  day  soork 
mildews  and  rots  their  dresses,  so  that  sometimes  they  look  untidy  when  they 
are  not. 

There  are  seven  houses  for  families,  two  in  a  house,  with  the  exception  o£" 
the  two  teachers.     One  family  was  in  with  one  of  the  teachers ;   but  he  ^ 
Toauru,  proved  himself  unfaithful,  and  Mr.  Channon  sent  him  away  fronn 
the  mission  to  live  for  a  while.     He  has  improved  on  the  j^robation  schema, 
and  will  probably  come  back  soon.     His  wife  has  kept  on  coming  to  school 
and  doing  her  share  in  the  work.     Her  name  is  Teraua. 

Each  house  has  four  rooms ;   it  is  divided  through  the  center.     The  rooms 
at  the  back  are  sleeping  rooms,  and  each  has  a  reed  bed  built  into  it.     The 
front  room  has  nothing  in  it.     For  furniture  they  have  their  camphor  trunks, 
a  table  has  been  given  them  made  of  rude  boxes,  and  they  have  little  curtains 
for  their  windows  and  pictures  are  pinned  around  on  the  wall.     The  houses 
have  sides  of  split  lau  placed  close  side  by  sic^e  and  tied  together ;  the  roofs 
are  thatch.     The  "  lau"  is  an  endogenous  tree,  with  very  strong  bark  used 
much  for  ropes  here,  the  wood  itself  being  very  fibrous#  and  easy  to  split- 
This  tree  grows  as  wild  as  a  weed  all  over  the  island.     Just  here  I  will  say 
that  wlien  a  fence  is  made  for  cows,  posts  are  put  up  vei*y  near  together  on. 
which  to  stretch  the  barbed  wire,  the  posts  then  begin  to  take  root,  begin  to 
leave  out,  and  ere  long  form  a  continuous  and  impenetrable  hedge. 

Now  the  individual  women.  Raete  is  in  the  last  house  of  the  row  next  to 
the  boys*  houses.  She  is  Mote's  wife.  Mote,  who  has  been  in  our  school 
ever  since  we  came,  was  a  boy  ten  years  old  then,  and  now  is  a  faithful 
teacher,  steady  and  conscientious.  Raete  was  the  most  faithful  girl-  in  th^ 
school  in  her  time,  and  the  match  pleased  us  very  much.  They  have  a  little 
son,  Samuel  Tebaou,  named  after  Tebaou  who  went  out  as  teacher  two 
years  ago,  and  was  Mote's  friend  and  classmate  for  seven  years.  It  seemed 
quite  touching  at  communion  last  Sabbath  when  little  Samuel  was  baptized- 
Mr.  Channon  prayed  that  he  might  be  given  to  the  Lord  as  little  Samuel  of 
old.  Samuel,  we  think,  shows  the  influence  of  his  being  the  third  genera* 
tion  from  heathenism.  He  seems  like  such  a  quiet  baby  and  mild,  and  we 
have  had  experience  with  the  native  babies,  and  know  just  what  little  vixens 
tliey  are.  They  never  want  to  take  medicine,  and  just  shut  their  teeth  and 
coaxing  will  do  no  good,  or  else  they  will  scream  in  a  lively  manner.  Raete 
has  a  very  neat,  pretty  home ;  it  always  looks  as  nice  as  can  be.  Little 
Samuel  has  his  daily  baths,  and  smells  as  sweet  as  any  little  white  baby- 
She  is  conscientious  and  fiiithful  in  all  that  is  given  her  to  do.  She  is  ^ 
typical  product  of  the  Girls'  School,  and  the  work  that  those  girls  are  doing 
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go  out  to  make  homes  in  the  islands  has  not  its  equal  here.  My 
il  is  old  material  when  it  comes,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  such  a 
te  transformation  as  though  they  were  taken  earlier.  The  married 
I  are  like  their  voices ;  after  they  are  married  and  come  here  their 
seem  set,  and  we  cannot  get  such  sweet,  mellow  voices  as  the  girls 

next  two  houses  this  way  are  new  ones  within  this  year ;  we  wish  all 

ises  were  new,  and  we  hope  some  day  to  build  more  substantial  ones, 

t  have  to  replace  the  thatch  every  eighteen  months.     Ana  and  Leka 

rst.     They  are  the  couple  from  Nuguor,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

:her  hard  for  them  for  they  must  use  the  Gilbert  language  in  all  their 

They  are  taking  both  English  and  Gilbert  in  the  school ;  each  has  a 

Bible  and  hymn  book,  and  are  making  fair  progress.     Leka  is  the 

st  scholar,  but  both  are  very  energetic.     Ana  is  an  example  of  indus- 

energy  amongst  the  women.     She  has  everything  to  learn.     I  often 

jf  come  and  sit  with  me,  and  we  have  long  talks  together ;  we  find 

hings  to  talk  about  as  we  work  together  in  the  kitchen,  for  she  alter- 

Doking  with  Julia,  thus  not  taking  too  much  of  thek  time.     She  even 

iss  than  the  Gilbert  Islanders  when  they  first  came  here.     They  know 

gs  in  general,  have  studied  ^ome  geography  in  the  schools  in  the 

,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  a  colder  climate ;  our  scholars  know  that 

ntry  is  different  although  they  have  never  experienced  the  changes  of 

Ana  never  saw  a  horse  or  cow  or  any  animal,  not  even  a  picture  of 

fore  she  came  here.     She  said  one  day  to  me,  "Is  it  time  that  a  horse 

rent  from  a  cow  ? "     Occasionally  I  teach  her  out  of  school  how  to 

is  very  hard  for  her  to  get  the  notes,  but  I  have  not  given  up  yet,  for 

a  boy  once  in  our  school  who  could  not  strike  the  key  we  gave  him 

but  in  time  he  grew  to  be  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the  school, 

ne  to  have  a  sweet,  mellow  voice.     This  was  Tibwere,  who  is  now  a 

New  and  wonderful  is  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  as  I  tell  a  little  at  a 

her,  having  tp  explain  it  more  fully  than  even  to  my  own  children,  a 

d  wonderful  appreciation  of  it  comes  over  me,  too.     How  well  we 

le  story,  and  yet  what  floods  of  wonder  come  over  us  at  times  as  we 

f  its  amazing  greatness.     Leka  is  not  Ana's  first  husband.     Indeed, 

husband  still  lives,  and  slie  has  lefl  him  for  this  man.     She  has  three 

1  by  the  first  husband,  and  they  are  all  living.     I  know  she  thinks 

lem  and  longs  to  see  them.     At  times  we  talk  about  our  absent  chil- 

yether.     When  Mr.  Channon  took  them  he  did  not  know  that  this 

r  second  husband,  or  that  slie  had  children.     Had  he  known  it  he 

probably  not  have  taken  them,  though  he  might  not  have  found  a 
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better  one,  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have  secured  one  any  freer  from  sin 
and  wickedness  than  they.     It  is  with  such  material  that  we  have  to  work 
down  here.     But  have  you  noticed  what  material  the  Lord  had  to  use  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament?     We  are  alternating  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, book  by  book,  at  prayers  this  time,  and  as  we  read  the  Old  we  arc 
struck  with  the  heathen  customs  practiced  all  through,  so  much  like  these 
here  in  Kusaie.     Leka   and  Ana  want   to  do   their   best,  and    Ana  often 
says,  *'I   like  this  place  very  much."     They  have  not  much  to  give  to  show 
their  appreciation,    but   Leka   surprised  us  by  bringing  up  once  after  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Melander  some  pearl  shells  such  as  are  used  for  kniv 
in  Nuguor.     Another  time  some  lizard's  eggs,  as  he  has  seen  Mr.  Channo 
collecting  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  some  professor  at  home.     He  wants  t 
do  something. 

It  is  by  daily  living,  daily  teaching,  here  a*  little,  there  a  little,  that  th 
lives  are  going  to  be  influenced.  We  can  hardly  see  any  change  with  som 
and  get  very  discouraged,  but  when  a  few  seem  earnest  and  eager  to  do  th 
best  they  can,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us. 

Our  prayer  meetings  on  Thursdays  are  our  precious  seasons  together,  am  -^' 
as  I  look  into  their  faces  how  I  long  to  do  more  and  more  for  them  ;  but  th 
cares  of  my  little  family  are  very  absorbing,  and  I  feel  that  my  greatest  wor 
for  them  is  the  influence  I  have  over  them, — is  the  example  I  can  set  of 
Christian  home.  I  can  only  pray  to  be  led  and  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
It  takes  great  grace  to  bear  the  many  trying  things  in  our  work.  What  ^=-  ^ 
world  of  good  the  few  letters  that  come  to  us  do,  and  we  learn  that  some  ar^-  ^^ 
personally  praying  for  us.  Then  we  feel  that  it  may  be  some  of  those  ver^^  J' 
prayers  that  have  sustained  us  in  the  hours  of  trial. 

Now  you  have  a  picture  of  one  or  two  of  my  women  at  this  time.     G< 
bless  them  all ;  how  much  interest  we  have  in  them,  and  how  we  hope  an 
pray  that  they  may  be  kept,  that  their  lives  may  be  examples  of  steadfastne 
I  have  some  women  who  are  not  here  who  have  gone  out  to  the  work  ;  soni»  ^ 
whose  words  of  work  and  good  tidings  of  souls  saved  and  brought  in  are  sue    ^ 
a  comfort  and  cheer.    And  I  have  one,  oh  !  so  sad  ;  she  went  back  into  sin  aft^  r 
one  short  year  of  work.     Korakora,  I  cannot  forget  her, — she  was  as  faithf»^»/ 
as  Lydia  while  she  was  here;  the  children  loved  her  for  she  did  so  much  fcpr 
them,  but  she  was  weak  and  the  work  seems  apparently  lost  on  her.     But  / 
feel  that  she  may  yet  be  saved ;  the  good  she  might  have  in  the  world  is  a// 
lost,  and  the  harm  that  she  did  in  her  sin,  its  majmitude  mav  not  vet  be  est;- 
mated.     How  many  times  we  think  of  Jesus*  life  here  on  earth  ;  the  days  of 
sadness,  as  he  looked  upon  those  whom  he  longed  to  save,  and  some  of  them 
walked  no  more  openly  with  him. 
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Ckairman  0/  Ctmmitm  em  "  Lift  and  Light." 
a.  G.  Y.  S. 'SAVAGE,  618  Wuhiii|[toii  B'd,  Chicago,  til. 


Mrs.  J.  B,  Leake,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  tendered  her  resignation  of  this  otHce  on 
July  izth.  With  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  it  was  accepted.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  has  filled  the 
responsible  oHice  with  rare  skill,  efficiency  and  patience. 

**  She  has  come  into  sympathetic  touch  with  hundreds  of  self-denying  givers, 
handled  many  consecrated  gifts,  and  set  a  high  standard  for  those  who  guard 
"  the  Lord's  treasury, — not  the  least  gift  to  it  being  her  own  twenty-nine  years 
of  unpaid  service  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer." 

For  Mrs.  Hnrlbut,  who  is  to  be  Mrs.  Leake's  successor,  we  ask  the  loving 
confidence  of  all,  with  the  prayer  that  she  may  find  it  an  ever-increasing 
work  and  responubility.  B. 

(4^.0 
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A  TRIP  TO   PAO-TING-FU. 

BY   MISS    MARY    H.    PORTER. 

Among  the.  schoolgirls  who  were  in  Peking  during  the  siege  and  who 
have  been  in  the  school  since  it  opened  in  October  last,  were  nine  from  Pao- 
ting-fu  or  other  places  on  that  railroi^d  line. 

When  the  commencement  was  over  and  the  pupils  were  ready  to  return 
to  their  homes  it  was  necessary  for  some  foreigner  to  accompany  them.  Miss 
Sheffield  and  I  were  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  trip  and  visit  the  circle  of  Christians  there.  Dr.  Atwood  had  waited  in 
Peking  to  escort  us,  and  we  had  trustworthy  Chinese  to  go  in  open  cars  with 
luggage ;  a  most  necessary  precaution,  since  no  checks  are  given,  and  the 
only  security  against  loss  is  personal  vigilance. 

The  morning  was  a  lovely  one ;  the  sky  of  deepest  blue,  the  air  fresh 
and  cool.  The  long  train  was  standing  near  the  news  station,  just  west  of 
the  Chien  M^n  (Front  Gate),  whose  tower,  torn  down  and  burned  to  less 
than  half  its  height,  is  the  most  conspicuous  token  of  the  city's  humiliation. 
Our  party  had  the  eiitire  woman's  compartment  of  a  second-class  car,  which 
gave  privacy  and  abundance  of  room. 

The  line  is  under  the  control  of  the  French,  and  its  stations  occupied  by 
their  guards.  The  depots,  some  of  them  very  well  built  and  attractive 
buildings,  were  all  destroyed  last  year,  and  have  not  yet  been  replaced  except 
by  small  temporary  structures.  It  was  on  this  line  of  road  at  Feng  Tai 
that  the  first  fierce  attack  of  the  Boxers  was  made  in  May,  1900,  and  all 
along  the  line  are  the  evidences  of  their  determined  purpose  to  destroy 
utterly  the  road  bed,  bridges,  and  everything  connected  with  this  foreign 
method  of  transportation. 

The  country  is  beautiful ;  a  plain,  it  is  true,  but  with  silvery  streams  run- 
ning through  it  from  the  range  of  hills  not  far  distant  to  the  west.  The 
many  walled  towns  and  cities,  with  their  towers  and  pagodas,  are  picturesque, 
and  the  greenness  of  May,  to  one  coming  from  the  dust  and  dreariness  of 
Tientsin,  would  make  any  country  landscape  seem  lovely.  At  Cho-cho  and 
Lie-li-ho  some  of  the  girls  lefl  us,  so  that  when  we  reached  Pao-ting-fu  at 
half  past  four  only  four  were  left  besides  ourselves.  Dr.  Peck  and  the 
native  pastor  met  us  with  carts,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  Christian  settle- 
ment, not  far  from  the  city  wall,  in  which  those  who  are  left  of  Pao-ting-fu 
Christians,  and  many  from  the  outstations,  have  found  refuge.  The  girls  were 
welcomed  by  fathers,  mothers  and  other  relatives,  who  since  they  parted  had 
all  been  in  extreme  peril,  and  who  had  borne  the  terrible  suspense  of  the 
months  in  which  no  word  from  those  in  Peking  reached  the  outside  world. 
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They  found  many  vacant  places;  the  school  home  fronj  which  they  came 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  teachers  who  inspired  them  to  desire  the  higher 
training  of  the  Bridgman  School  and  sent  them  to  it,  gone  by  the  pathway 
of  mart3Tdom  into  God's  light.  The  place  now  occupied  is  a  great  farm, 
its  main  buildings  facing  on  an  immense  threshing  floor.  Here  Dr.  Peck 
has  a  fairly  comfortable  temporary  home,  while  smaller  courts  in  the  rear 
give  shelter  to  many  households  and  a  girls'  school  under  the  care  of  a  lovely 
native  young  woman.  The  chapel,  which  seats  about  two  hundred,  was  the  > 
stables  of  the  farmer.  Cleaned  and  furnished  with  seats  it  makes  a  very  good 
meeting  place.  It  is  adorned  with  scrolls  and  banners  prepared  for  the 
funeral  services  held  in  it.  Above  the  platform  here,  as  in  Tung-cho  and 
Peking  station  chapels,  is  a  panel  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
members  who  died  for  the  faith. 

In  the  early  morning  we  went  across  the  street  to  the  ruins  of  the  mission 
homes  and  school  buildings,  and  saw  the  utter  desolation  wrought  by  the 
fierce  outburst  of  fanatical  rage  last  summer,  and  went  on  to  this  new  place 
given  by  the  authorities,  where  lie  what  could  be  gathere.d  togetlier  of  the 
dust  of  the  twenty-six  who  were  buried  with  honor,  perhaps  in  the  very 
presence  of  some  of  those  who  had  rejoiced  that  they  died  in  what  their 
enemies  accounted  ignominy.  Wild  flowers  are  already  springing  up  about 
*he  mounds,  as  if  Nature  would  reach  out  tender  hands  to  cover  that  which 
^^^  cruelty  of  man  had  wrought. 

Two  days  later  we  went  to  the  temple  where  the  Boxer  trials  were  held, 
^hen  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Morrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall,  Mr.  Cooper  and 
^'ttle  Gladys  Bagnall  were  condemned  to  die ;  and  then  along  the  very  routes 
over  which  that  sad  procession  passed  to  the  spot  where  they  were  beheaded. 
The  shallow  pit  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  is  very  near,  and  that  in 
^hich  a  non-Christian  countryman  buried  the  head  of  Mr.  Pitkin  pot  far 
from  the  corner  of  the  wall  on  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Sabbath  services 
^c^e  conducted  by  pastor  Meng,  whose  elder  brother,  the  senior  pastor,  and 
o"^y  sister  were  victims  of  the  Boxers.  The  younger  man  was  absent,  and 
^^pt  a  day  or  two  longer  than  he  planned  in  Tientsin  by  what  seemed  a 
™^re  accident.  Had  he  returned  as  he  purposed  the  church  would  have 
lost  the  leader  who,  with  remarkable  prudence,  fidelity  and  wisdom,  has 
S^thered  together  what  remained,  established  schools,  found  a  refuge  for 
country  members  and  carried  on  the  work  of  the  station.  He  was  in 
T'^ntsin  during  the  months  of  greatest  peril,  and  learned  many  things  which 
enabled  him  to  guard  his  flock  against  some  of  the  dangers  of  victory,  by 
^'^'iich  he  had  seen  some  who  stood  the  test  of  defeat  overborne.  Peace  and 
Prosperity  are  still,  distant  if  not  doubtful.     The  country  about  the  provincial 
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capital  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  Roman  Catholics,  depending  on  the 
support  of  the  French  soldiery,  are  arrogant  and  exacting,  and  no  one  dare 
prophesy  what  is  to  be  the  outcome.  While  we  wait  the  unfolding  of  God's 
plan  we  magnify  his  great  name  for  grace  given  to  his  children,  and  beg 
you  to  pray  with  us  for  peace  which  shall  be  in  righteousness.  Dr.  Peck 
has  been  with  the  Pao-ting-fu  circle  for  two  or  three  months.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  securing  indemnity  for  their  losses,  and  has  won 
by  his  conciliatory  and  kindly  methods  the  good  will  of  officials  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Were  there  only  the  Protestant  problem  to  solve  we  might  hope  for 
"  speedy  issue  out  of  our  tribulations,"  but  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
grows  more  and  more  compHc!ited,  and  one  must  be  very  sanguine  to  have 
any  confidence  that  the  peril  of  massacre  even  is  past.  With  foreign  troops 
at  hand  life  in  the  city  is  reasonably  secure,  but  no  one  would  be  surprised 
at  a  fresh  uprising  in  the  country  districts.  More  than  forty  Christians 
(Roman  Catholics)  have  been  killed  since  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and 
they  are  fortifying  towns  and  villages  for  defense, — and,  alas !  for  aggression 
also. 
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LETTER  FROM  NELLIE  M.  RUSSELL. 

Peking,  May  5,  1901. 

Dear    Miss   Wingate  :    With  this   I  send  a  picture  of  our  Bridgmar* 
School  graduate  who  was  teaching  in  the  girls*  school  in  Dr.  Edwards'  Mis- 
sion at  T'ai-yuan-fu,  Chow  Hse.     I  think  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that 
we  were  going  to  send  for  her.     We  did  so,  and  she  reached  us  two  weeks 
ago.     She  brought  with  her  Mrs.  Kung,  the  wife  of  the  official  who  savecJ 
her.     She  is  the  one  holding  the  child  in  the  picture.     She  and  her  husbancJ 
were  cured  of  the  opium  habit  at  Dr.  Edwards*  hospital.     While  there  he 
became  much    interested    in    Christianity,  and  often  went  there  to  church - 
Our  dear  Wen  Tsuai  has  had  a  most  thrilling  experience,  and  we  are  so 
happy  to  have  her  again.     The  first  attack  made  on  the  foreigners  there  was 
about  half  past  six  in  the  evening.     That  day  the  city  had  been  wild  with 
rumors,  and  Miss  Combs  (the  English  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  school) 
gave  Weu  Tsuai  the  money  she  had  of  hers,  and  told  her  if  trouble  should 
come  to  them  to  try  and  escape.     About  the  hour  above  mentioned  a  l«rgc 
crowd   gathered,  and   the  howling  was  frightful.      The  mob  first   set  the 
bookstore  in  the  front  on  fire,  then  the  street  chaf>el.     In   the  midst  rain 
came  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  after  a  time  the  fire  was  started  anew.    Miss 
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Combs  had  the  children  and  >oung  teacher  moved  into  the  inner  court, 
and  they  with  all  the  foieigners  gathered  in  a  small  room. 

As  they  saw  building  after  building  set  on  fire  they  decided  to  make  a 
run  through  the  crowd  of  people,  and  if  possible  make  the  residence  of  the 
English    Baptist  missionaries  in  another  part  of  the  city.     The  gentlemen 
were    armed    with 
revolvers.     This 
was     about     mid- 
night.    One  gentle- 
man   led    the    way, 
then     came    the 
ladies  and  the  Chi- 
nese schoolgirls. 
They     had     just 

■tirted   when  Miss 

Combs    found    that 

one    of    the     sick 

schoolgirls  was  not 

with    them.      She 

found     a     man     to 

Mrry  her,  and  then 

took  the  hand  of  a 

little    lame    girl. 

The  latter  was  cry- 

■°e,    and     Miss 

Combs      said: 

"Don't     cry  ;     I 

*'ll  not  leave  you. 

If  we    do    not    es- 

«pe  we  will  die  to- 
gether."    The  little 

procession    started, 

^t  in  the  null  and 

^ng  Miss  Combs 

»nd    her    little  '  ""  "■ 

chsrge  got  left  behind.  Weu  Tsuai  and  the  man  with  the  sick  girl  also  got 
*cpirated  from  the  others,  and  after  going  about  two  blocks  sat  down  and 
*aited  till  Miss  Combs  should  come.  They  could  hear  the  shouting  and 
*ee  the  burning  of  the  buildings.  In  the  mad  rush  Weu  Tsuai  lost  her 
•hoes  and  ber  hair  came  down,  so  some  of  the  mob  in  going  past  them 
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said,  "  They  are  beggars  ;  no  use  of  troubling  them."  They  also  heard  them 
say,  "  When  the  foreigners  got  away  they  killed  several,  and  we  have  only 
killed  one  of  them."  Then  they  knew  that  Miss  Combs  had  not  escai^ed, 
and  they  made  their  way  across  the  city  to  the  Baptist  Mission.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  went  to  look  for  the  brave  teacher,  but  all  they  found  was  a 
part  of  the  poor,  burnt  boJy. 

The  next  day  some  of  the  missionaries  sent  for  a  Christian  man,  and 
asked  him  to  take  Weu  Tsuai  to  his  home.  She  would  be  safer  with  him, 
as  they  felt  there  was  little  hope  for  them.  He  did  so,  and  she  spent  three 
or  four  days  in  his  home.  Afler  the  massacre  of  the  foreigners  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Christian  Chinese.  One  of  the  first  places  visited  was 
this  Mr.  Chu,  who  was  protecting  our  girl.  He  was  a  photographer,  and 
while  the  mob  were  busy  breaking  and  looting  his  rooms,  the  family  rushed 
into  the  back  court,  and  by  the  use  of  tables  managed  to  climb  over  the  wall 
into  a  small  court  of  a  neighbor.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  hide  in  a  cow- 
shed all  day,  and  at  night  they  got  a  cart  and  drove  out  into  the  country 
some  distance  to  the  home  of  some  other  Christians.  Weu  Tsuai  remained 
with  them  only  over  night,  as  they  dared  not  keep  them,  so  the  next  day  they 
went  to  another  home,  and  there  remained  for  some  days.  The  photog- 
rapher sent  word  to  Mr.  Kung,  a  small  official,  and  he  at  once  took  Weu 
Tsuai  to  his  home.  From  that  time  she  was  cared  for  as  one  of  the  family- 
Mr.  Kung  at  the  risk  of  his  head  went  to  the  governor,  Yu  Hsien,  and 
asked  protection  for  the  foreigners  at  T'ai-yuan-fu.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Christian,  but  as  he  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  he  escaped.  Two 
of  his  friends  were  writers  in  the  governor's  own  office,  ^nd  known  to  be 
attendants  at  the  chapel,  but  they  also  escaped  by  recanting.  Mr.  Kung 
has  since  been  appointed  by  the  governor  to  go  through  the  province  and 
bury  the  remains  of  the  foreigners.  His  wife  is  a  very  sweet  lady.  Slic 
was  afraid  to  stay  in  T'ai-yuan-fu,  as  she  heard  foreign  soldiers  were  ex- 
pecting to  take  the  city.  Her  little  girl  is  very  cunning.  She  knows 
several  hymns,  and  thinks  only  the  ones  she  knows  and  can  sing  are  *'  prais- 
ing God  hymns."  Weu  Tsuai  is  to  be  married  the  first  of  June  to  Wang 
Weu  Shun,  one  of  our  young  men  who  graduated  from  the  seminary  a  year 
ago.  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  two  such 
earnest,  tried  young  people  to  be  our  right  hands  in  Peking.  Our  dear 
girl  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  our  graduates.  Her  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister-in-law  and  a  little  nephew  were  killed  by  the  Boxers.  She  has  > 
brother  and  sister  younger.  You  will  hear  more  of  her  in  the  years  to 
come,  for  she  is  to  be  my  assistant. 
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FROM  MISS   EMMA   C.  REDICK. 

Kamundongo,  Africa,  April  8,  1901. 

This  is  a  beautiful  morning,  and  we  are  enjoying  it  with  Mrs.  Woodside, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit  with  her  little  boy.  As  the  mail  goes  in  the  morning 
we  are  busy  with  letter  writing.  I  am  just  recovering  from  my  first  attack 
of  fever,  but  it  was  a  slight  one.  The  changing  of  the  seasons,  from  the  wet  to 
the  dry,  is  the  worst  time  of  year  for  fever,  as  they  say,  but  there  is  not  much 
sickness  in  the  mission  just  now. 

I  am  enjoying  my  work  very  much,  and  the  interest  grows  as  I  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  people.  The  attendance  at  church  does  not  de- 
crease. The  church  is  full  every  Sunday,  people  coming  from  villages  an 
hour  away.  Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  interest  shown  in  the  matter 
of  burning  fetishes.  One  Sunday  the  old  people  came  with  their  baskets  of 
charms  and  publicly  renounced  them  before  the  whole  congregation.     Ailer 

the  services  were  over  a  fire  was  built  in  front  of  the  church,  and  9s  the 
things  were  put  on  the  fire  we  all  sang  a  hymn.  One  of  those  who  brought 
her  things  was  an  old  woman,  who  stood  trembling  as  she  saw  the  things 
she  had  put  so  much  faith  in  slowly  burning  to  ashes.  The  other  people  at 
the  villages  prophesied  that  they  would  die  within  the  year. 

The  next  Sunday  two  other  sets  were  burned.  The  head  man  of  Kam- 
bueyo,  one  of  the  largest  villages  near  here,  brought  his  horns  and  other 
charms  to  be  burned,  but  he  did  not  bring  everything.  The  next  day  he 
came  with  the  others  saying  his  conscience  hurt  him.  Yesterday  there  were 
two  other  sets  burned,  and  we  hope  the  good  work  will  continue. 

Our  Sunday  school  with  the  children  is  very  flourishing.  I  counted  two 
hundred  yesterday,  and  this  was  after  we  had  sent  some  of  the  older  ones  to 
the  other  school.  Mrs.  Woodside  had  the  class  of  one  of  the  native  teachers 
who  was  sick,  and  she  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  have  six  young  men  to 
help  us,  and  they  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  classes.  On  Saturday 
nights  we  have  teachers*  meeting  with  them.  'We  are  selecting  lessons  from 
Luke.  Before  that  I  had  been  teaching  my  class  of  girls  the  catechism,  but 
now  I  can  use  enough  language  to  do  a  little  individual  teaching,  and  now 
I  teach  them  a  little  catechism  in  the  evenings,  when  I  have  my  turn  with 
them  while  they  sew.  After  they  sew  awhile  they  begin  to  sing  their  native 
songs.     We  like  to  hear  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  my  first  experience  with  the  army  ants.  I  awoke  in 
the  night  and  felt  them  on  my  neck  and  in  my  hair.  As  soon  as  I  had  a 
light  I  knew  what  they  were.  I  hurried  into  Miss  Stimpson*s  room,  and  as 
I  did.so  I  stepped  right  into  the  midst  of  them.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
got  them  all  oflf.  The  next  day  there  were  millions  of  them  outside  the 
kitchen  and  schoolroom  doors.  They  have  been  in  some  of  the  natives' 
houses  too. 

I  enjoy  reading  Mission  Studies^  and  the  work  at  other  places  seems  more 
interesting  now  that  I  am  in  the  same  work. 
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THE   SEASON   OF   THANK-OFFERINGS. 

The  season  of  T ha nk-ofle rings  in  the  department  of  the  Board  of  the 
Interior  is  at  hand.  Let  us  *'  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  a 
gift"  never  commensurate  with  "all  his  benefits,"  but  "even  as  he  has 
prospered  us  " — expressive  of  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us  as  a  Board  and  as  individuals. 
'  The  pages  of  this  number  of  Life  and  Light  prove  to  us  the  character 
of  some  of  our  work  in  China,  giving  us  cause  for  gratitude  in  being  per- 
mitted to  be  sharers  in  results  which  can  bear  such  tests  for  the  Lord's  glory. 
He  is  in  the  turnings  and  overturnings  in  that  land,  and  will  not  forget  the 
prayers  and  testimony  of  the  martyred  thousands  there. 

Let  us  thank  him  for  the  signs  of  the  new  da\',  and  for  what  is  to  be  in 
China. 

India  is  beginning  to  smile  in  the  promise  of  green  fields,  where  for  so 
long  pestilence  has  walked  with  famine.  Let  us  thank  God  for  this,  and 
for  the  opened  door  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  the  world's  sympathy 
in  their  long-sufiering  has  unlocked. 

What  deep  and  tender  gratitude  we  feel  as  we  read  of  the  wonderful 
revivals  in  Japan  ;  assuring  us  that  through  all  the  mental  wanderings  and 
doubts  of  these  people,  so  bright  and  progressive,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  leading 
them  into  the  ways  of  true  thinking  and  true  living.  Let  us  not  mistake 
mere  gladness  for  gratitude  which  recognizes  a  giver  of  the  thing  which 
makes  us  glad,  and  constrains  us  to  express  our  thanks  in  some  tangible 
form. 

These  are  bujt  few  of  the  causes  for  thanksgiving.  Over  the  entire  foreign 
field  is  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  bringing  results  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  faith,  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  have  a  share. 
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RKrKflTfl    FROM  JU.VK  10  TO  JULV  10,  1901. 

ORNTURT  FfTKD. 


Colorado 154  91 

Illinois 1,516  79 


Indiana    . 

Iowa         ... 

15  00 

317  87 

KaN8A8                 . 

57  60 

MiOHIOAN 

Xbbrarka 

Ohio  .       .       .       . 

310  06 
81  64 

670  as 

SoirrH  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

MASftACHUSKTTS 

North  Carolina  . 

Ml8CRLLANK(;iTM       . 

1th 
1900      . 

18  88 

312  49 

1  00 

344  23 

25  00 
152  07 

Recetpts  for  the  mot 
Previously  acknowle 

Total  since  October, 

3,977  72 
.      33,920  81 

.    137,898  68 

Received  this  month 
Already  reported    . 


Total  since  Oct.  20, 1900 


95  77 
2^157 

$2,3ITM 


ADDITIONAL  DONATIONS  FOR  8PKOIAI.  OBJIKTTa. 


Received  this  month 
Already  forwarded 


46  00 
717  13 


Total  since  Oct.  20, 1900        .       .       .         $763  13 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Williams,  An'tTreaa. 
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CHINA. 
A  VISIT  TO  PAGODA  ANCHORAGE  AND  OUTSTATIONS. 

BY    MRS.    CONSUL   GRACE Y,    FOOCHOW,    CHINA. 

It  has  been  my  wish  for  a  long  time,  in  fact  ever  since  I  lived  in  Foo- 
chow,  to  visit  some  of  the  outstations  of  our  mission  and  see  something  of 
their  work,  and  this  week  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  with  Miss  Hart- 
well  on  an  interesting  trip. 

We  left  Pagoda  Anchorage  in  the  ** Gospel  Sampan"  at  9.30  on  the 
morning  of  June  3d,  and  sailed  up  a  narrow  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Min 
iRiver,  beneath  the  fairest  of  June  skies  and  through  scenes  of  quiet  htmetf* 
About  noon  we  arrived  at  our  landing  place,  where  we  were  to  tmktoar 
sedans.  I  had  brought  my  chair-bearers  with  me,  and  Miss  Hmrtwel|'^|tid 
sent  aheaid  for  two  more  for  herself,  so  we  were  soon  ready  for 
hours'  ride.  The  landing  is  at  Diong-loh  (Lasting  Delight),  a 
ital  containing  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  ^| 

Our  way  leads  by  4  narrow  city  street  outside  the  city  wall,  qui 
country,  through  a  pass,  to  the  other  side  of  a  mountain  range,  anidl'lj^lki^ 
ing  down  into  a  broad  valley.     The  rice  fields  in  their  dainti< 
surrounded  by  mountains,  whose  foothills  are  covered  with  many 
intermingled  with  spruce.     There  are'  the  pomelo,  the  peach,  the  ai 
the   lichee   and   the   orange,   while  cactus  hedges  guard  many  a 
and  the  green   plumes   of  the  palm   nod  in   the   soft  breeze.     Our  paA 
winds   through    the   rice   fields.      Here   is   a   rest-house,    and    the  cooBcs 
stop  to  refresh    themselves   with   a   cup    of  tea,   and  Miss  Hartwell  does 
not  forget  her  opportunity  to  tell  her  mission.     Her  **  Bing-ang,  bing-ang" 
(Peace,  peace) — the  Christian  salutation — is  very  sweet  to  hear  as  she  gives 
it  to  all  alike,  Christian  or  heathen.     We  are  ready  to  go  on,  but  one  of  the 
coolies  calls  out,  "  No  can  ;  have  got  dead  man."     I  say  "  Maskee  "  (Never 
mind),  so  on  we  go.     After  going  a  few  rods  he  calls  out  with  warniiiij 
voice,   "Miss-sis-see   must  catchee  hand-chef,"  so  I  cover  my  nose  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  worst.     We  pass  the  dead  beggar  in  his  poor  latticework 
coffin,  around  which  the  big  flies  are  buzzing,  and  out  into  the  open  coun- 
try,— it  never  seemed  sweeter ! 

In  the  jasmine  gardens  women  and  girls  with  small  baskets  are  gather- 
ing tlie  flowers,  one  by  one.  These  are  carefully  dried  and  mixed  with  tea, 
to  give  it  a  fine  odor  and  flavor.  In  the  midst  of  these  gardens  of  U-nang 
stands  the  home  of  one  of  the  native  preachers,  where  there  is  a  woman's 
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ition  class  taught  by  his  mother.  Here  we  alight,  and  although  unex- 
cted,  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  botli  teaclier  and  class.  We  enter  to 
id  eteveti  women  and  girls  sitting  around  a  rude  Chinese  table,  on  hard 
lols,  preparing  their  lessons,  all  studying  aloud,  as  is  the  Chinese  custom, 
is  about  three  o'clock,  and  as  we  are  to  rest  here  for  the  niglit,  we  retire 
a  room  reserved  for  tlie  missionaries,  refresh  ourselves,  and  then  Miss 
artwell  begins  her  inspection  of  the  month's  woi'lf.  I  listen  with  much 
terest  while  they  read  from  their  "  Bible  picture  book  "  and  then  give  the 
)ry  in  their  own  words  of  "  Moses  and  tlie  tables  of  stone,"  "  Caleb  and 
■shua,"  "  Ruth  and  Naomi."  Then  follow  recitation  of  the  Commandments 
d  several  portions  of  the  New  Testament,    They  are  much  in  earnest,  and 


W^''^ 

3| 

'^tmtlS 

— 

len  Miss  Hartwell  asks  me  to  say  a  fe 
d  tell  them  of  the  "  King's  Daugliters 


io  with  them  are  trying  i 
s  for  its  molto,  "  Do  one 
re  less  n  ess  of  some  of  oi 
th  they  would  have  in  \ 
At  six  o'clock  we  sent  oi 
;  top  of  a  big  boulder 
■wever,  there  was  so  mu< 


do  Hi 
kind  act 


vords  to  them  I  cannot  refuse, 
far-otr  America,  my  home-land, 
duients,  and  of  one  circle  which 
ay."      I   do   not   tell  them  of  the 

Christian    people,    but  I   wonder   how    much 

f  they  knew. 

;oolies  before  us  witl)  our  supper,  and  ate  it  on 

r  our  chapel.     Wc  liardly  found  time  to  eat, 

o  see  with  such  a  panor 


;ad  out  before 


wl)ich  V 


s  constantly  hidden  behind  fresh  groups  of  Clilnese  who  flocked 
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from  every  quarter  and  fastened  their  eyes  on  the  two  foreign  women ;  and 
when  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  it  left  us  with  over  a  hundred 
Chinese  around  us.  Night  was  falling,  and  we  reluctantly  took  our  way 
down  and  were  soon  in  our  rest-house.  I  was  very  tired  and  retired,  but 
Miss  Haitwell  was  busy  far  into  the  night  examining  the  work,  paying  tl)c 
teacher,  giving  the  women  their  small  allowance  and  attending  evening 
prayers.  A  cot  from  Pagoda  had  been  provided  for  me  and  I  was  soon  in 
the  land  of  dreams,  nor  did  I  wake  until  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  hills. 
We  breakfasted  at  half  past  six,  and  after  presents  of  jasmine  flowers  and 
much  ''  chin  chinning,"  took  our  chairs  amidst  the  firing  of  crackers,  little 
and  big,  and  left  this  lowly,  but  hospitable  roof.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
mornings  when  the  air  was  cool  and  fresh.  Our  way  lay  across  rice  fields, 
where  men  were  busy  either  setting  the  plants  for  the  second  crop,  or 
stirring  the  black  mud  about  the  plants  with  their  hands  as  they  knelt  in  the 
water.  Women  were  gathering  jasmine,  and  many  children  were  carrying 
the  crimson  arbutus  in  baskets  to  the  nearest  village  market. 

As  we  neared  a  village  the  little  children  cried,  "  Ka-li,  ka-Ii  **  (Come 
quick,  come  quick),  and  from  doors  and  alleyways  came  women,  boys  and 
girls,  with  gay-colored  trousers  in  red,  green  and  purple^  in  uiimatched 
frocks,  hurrying  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  foreign  ladtes  as  tliey 
pass,  and  Miss  Hartwell's  *^  Bing-ang,  bing-ang"  came  often  to  my  ear. 
I  wished  that  I  could  understand  their  language,  and  be  able  to  speak  to 
them.  A  little  farther  on  through  the  dirty  street  we  came,  to  a  turn, 
went  down  an  alley,  and  entered  a  day  school.  It  was  early  and  few  had 
gathered,  but  we  learned  of  two  women  who  wished  to  come  to  the  Wom- 
an's School ;  and  a  letter  was  handed  Miss  Hartwell  from  another  village, 
asking  her  to  establish  a  station  class  there. 

Now  we  go  on  again,  and  as  we  near  Diong-lOh  we  visit  the  grounds  which 
have  been  purchased  by  our  Board  for  Miss  Borts'  new  Girls*  School  building. 
She  hopes  to  have  it  inclosed  by  a  wall  this  year.  It  is  on  a  hill  and  is  a  lovely 
spot,  with  mountains  in  the  distance  on  every  side.  As  we  descend  the  hill 
and  enter  the  city  we  stop  at  the  station  class  just  opened  by  Miss  Hartwell. 
We  find  eight  women  in  the  class,  all  with  bound  feet,  as  they  are  just 
beofinning  to  learn  the  better  way.  Two  of  them  are  widows  with  children 
to  support,  and  able  at  best  to  earn  but  a  few  cents  a  day.  As  one  of  them 
was  just  prepared  to  give  away  one  of  her  daughters,  it  was  arranged  that 
each  of  these  two  widows  should  send  a  daughter  to  Miss  Borts'  school  at 
Pagoda.  This  means  two  more  girls  saved  from  heathenism  at  the  cost  of 
only  ten  dollars  apiece  each  year.  As  we  leave  the  class  we  feel  happier, 
for  three  of  the  women,  besides  one  of  these  two  girls,  have  agreed  to  let  out 
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their  feet  at  once  ;  an  act  of  real  courage,  for  they  will  meet  much  derision 
fiom  their  neighbors. 

As  we  ride  through  the  main  street  of  the  city  a  woman  calls  out  to  Miss 
Hnrtwell,  who  understands  that  she  would  like  to  visit  her  house  some  day ; 
but  when  we  reach  the  church  we  find  her  still  behind  our  chairs,  and  she 
has  run  all  the  way  to  ask  if  slie  may  come  to  the  Woman's  School.  We 
alight  at  a  large  building  erected  for  an  ancestral  hall,  but  as  the  funds  gave 
out  before  it  was  finished,  the  American  Board  rented  it  for  a  church  and 
parsonage  and  day  school.  There  is  also  a  "  chamber  over  the  gate"  for 
any  missionaries  who  may  like  to  rest  there  while  out  touring.  The  hall  is 
built  around  a  garden,  where  we  overlook  the  pomegranate  and  other  blos- 


soms as  W'C  eat  our  tiffin  on  a  covered  veranda.  We  meet  the  pastor's 
family  and  a  Bible  woman  who  lias  come  to  report  her  work  to  Miss 
Ilartwell,  and  also  brings  a  few  women  with  lier  whom  she  lias  brought  in 
to  churcli  services.  We  are  received  and  sent  off  amidst  the  popping  of 
firecrackers,  which  seems  to  give  the  people  much  pleasure. 

As  we  passed  out  through  the  city  and  once  more  came  into  the  fresh 
country  air,  we  decided  that  the  weather  had  been  made  on  purpose  for  us,  so 
■diflerent  hadit  been  from  the  hot  or  rainy  trips  Miss  Hartwell  liad  taken  before. 

Arrived  at  the  creek  we  found  our  sampan  waiting  for  us,  and  sailed 
quietly  down,  until  at  4  p.  m.  of  June  4Ch  we  found  ourselves  again  at 
Pagoda,  tired  but  very  welt  satisfied  with  our  trip. 


lOcloier, 


INDIA. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MISSIONARY  LIFE. 

MRS.  MARY  E.  BISSELL. 

[On  the  twenty-seventh  daj  of  August,  1851.  Mn.  Lemuel  Siuell  landed  in  Indii 
to  be^n  her  life-work  as  foreign  miHsionary.  Friends  in  India  and  riicwhere 
have  joined  in  celebrating  the  (inieth  anniversary  of  the  day,  and  wc  gladly  give  i 
large  portion  of  this  magazine  to  tributes  which  have  come  to  us  of  the  great  work 
she  has  done  in  her  adopted  country.  We  shall  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  cele- 
bration in  Ahmednagar  in  due  tinie.J 


OUR  MOTHER   BISSELL. 

BV   REV.    TUKARAM    NATHOJKK. 

Pastor  of  A.  B.  C,  F.  M.  Church  in  Bombav. 

[tbamslatbd.] 

One  who  has  hud  no   experience   hi  the   matter  would  be  unlikely  to 

understand  bovv  much  more  difficutt  a  land  India  is  to  work  for  than  most 

pagan  countries.     It  is  as  difficult  to  secure  any  fruits  of  missionary  efibris 

in  India  as  it  would  be  to  reap  a  harvest  from  a  soil  in  which  there  were 

beds  of  solid  rock.     The  missionaries  who  labor  in  this  land  have  n»nf 
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ties  to  encounter,  and  among  them  that  of  living  constantly  irt  a 
1  climate,  which  is  injurious  to  the  healtlt.  The  grace  of  being  able 
id  fifty  years  in  a  country  like  India  had  so  far  been  dropped  into 
.  of  but  one  of    our   mis- 


Fairbaiik, 
r  mission- 


ed  M 


Lord, 


;s,  namely,  D 

heaven.     Of 

ies,  tliis  blessii 

lot  of  ourrex 

11.     For  this 

bh'   gratefid    t 

:he  work  of  this  American 

1    was    started    in    Western 

the  number  of  its  ladies  has 

.'d  that  of  the   gentlemen 

half.  Of  this  large  body 
men    workers   only    Mrs. 

has,  up  to  tliis  time,  bad 
rilege  of  seeing  the  jubilee 
mission  service.     That  th: 

favor  has  been  sbowi 
a  great  cause  for  gratitudi 
Christian  community 

n  India. 

Bissell  came  to  India  w 
sband  in  1851.  At  tl 
e  work  of  this  mission  I 
»ed  but  little.  When  1 
lere  were  but  two  churcl 
mission,  and  about  si>:ty 
-five  believers.  Now 
r  jubilee  year  there  are, 
:ion  with  the  Americ 
i  Mission,  forty-ni 
>saiid  eight  thousand  sev 
d  and  fourteen  individn 
:ed  with  them.  Mrs.  Bi 
vcau  sceChristii 
bird  generation  around  hei 
vbo  vears  ago  were  littl 
[)  she   now  sees  as  pastovt 
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teachers  and  workers  in  charge  of  other  important  posts.  One  of  the  poor 
little  boys  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  school  at  the  time  Mrs.  Bissell  came  to 
Ahmednagar,  in  1861,  is  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and  is  pastor  of  Bombay 
church.  For  all  this  he  is  humbly  grateful  to  God  and  gladly  writes  of 
Mrs.  Bissell. 

.  For  fifty  years  she  has  been  working  for  our  people.  Because  of  the  love 
for  them  with  which  she  is  filled,  the  Christians  of  India  love  her  devoted  I  v. 
In  all  stations  of  the  American  Mission  there  are  old  workers  who  have  felt  the 
strength  of  her  love  for  them.  If  Mrs.  Bissell  should  now  go  to  any  mission 
station,  she  would  find  few  there  whom  she  did  not  know  or  who  did  not 
love  her.  Of  Mrs.  Bissell  we  Christians  all  feel  that  she  cares  for  us  as  a 
mother. 

At  the  time  that  the  work  of  this  mission  was  started  there  was  great 
opposition  to  the  education  of  women.  At  such  a  time  to  organize  and 
carry  on  a  girls*  school,  to  teach  the  girls  what  they  needed  to  know,  and 
prepare  them  to  make  happy  Christian  homes,  was  no  light  undertaking. 
Still,  by  carrying  on  this  work  with  courage  and  by  great  eflbrts,  Mrs. 
Bissell  has  brought  happiness  to  many  Christian  homes.  If  this  subject 
were  considered  all  by  itself,  there  would  be  found  everywhere  living  monu- 
ments to  her  name.  Reading,  writing,  sewing,  the  conduct  of  the  home 
economically  and  yet  happily,  this  knowledge  our  women  have  acquired, 
and  therefore  we  now  find  in  our  Christian  community  educated  wives, 
loving  mothers  and  earnest  sisters  working  for  their  country. 

Women  naturally  have  sweet  voices,  but  how  to  use  the  gift  of  singing 
aright,  and  to  have  sacred  hymns  on  their  tongues,  this  tliey  needed  to  be 
taught.  Mrs.  Bissell  has  been  fond  of  teaching  singing.  Much  of  her  time 
she  has  spent  in  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  sing  her  own  and  other  hvmns. 
She  used  to  be  the  one  to  start  a  hymn  during  services.  The  boys  and  girls 
whom  she  thus  taught  then  are  now  leaders  in  the  churches,  and  of  course 
they  love  their  mother. 

When  Mrs.  Bissell  first  came  no  one  had  heard  of  medical  missions. 
There  were  few  doctors.  When  there  was  sickness  among  the  poor,  Mrs. 
Bissell  would  go  and  help  in  every  way  she  could.  For  this  purpose  she 
studied  homoeopathy,  and  kept  some  medicines  on  hand.  Her  remedies 
were  ever  useful  to  the  women  and  children. 

To  give  comfort  in  sorrow,  advice  in  perplexity,  help  in  poverty,  these 
are  the  things  that  win  the  name  of  "  friend."  From  childhood  up  we  have 
seen  these  things  in  Mrs.  Bissell's  character,  and  Indian  Christians  are  not 
so  ungrateful  as  to  fail  to  return  love  for  tliem. 

Ail  men  are   fallible.     Even   the   Apostle  Peter  fell ;  and  what  can  be 
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expected  of  a  recent  convert  from  Hinduism?  He  who  has  fallen  needs  a 
loving  hand  to  help  him,  and  such  a  hand  Mrs.  Bissell  has  often  stretched 
out  to  the  man  or  the  woman  who  had  gone  astray. 

Mrs.  Bissell  lives  for  the  Indian  Christians.*  In  their  sorrows,  troubles, 
perplexities,  she  has  ever  been  ready  to  help  them,  and  therefore  the  whole 
Christian  community  loves  and  esteems  lier.  That  this  loving  worker,  this 
revered  mother  who,  with  her  whole  heart,  works  day  and  night  for  the 
Christians  of  India,  has  been  allowed  to  live  for  fifty  years  amongst  us  is  a 
matter  of  deepest  gratitude  to  God  on  the  part  of  us  ^11.  With  the  prayer 
that  the  Almiglity  may  yet  spare  her  to  live  many  years  among  us  to  work 
for  his  glory,  I  bring  these  few  lines  to  a  close. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  MRS.  LEMUEL  BISSELL  IN  1901. 

BY   MRS.    CHARLES    HARDING,  SHOLAPUR,    INDIA. 

Now,  let  us  see  Mrs.  Bissell  as  she  is  to-day,  fifty  years  after  her  arrival 
in  India,  with  her  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten  !  We  marvel  that  the 
years  liave  laid  their  hand  so  lightly  upon  her,  at  her  quick  step,  and  her 
hair  still  of  such  a  glossy  black,  at  her  physical  endurance  and  her  long- 
continued  active  life.  We  wonder,  too,  that  aside  from  her  many  home 
duties,  and  the  care  and  guidance  of  seventeen  Bible-women  and  more,  she 
can  still  look  after  her  large  district,  with  its  pastors  and  catechists,  its  nine 
schools  with  their  teachers  and  pupils,  the  latter  including  a  goodly  number 
of  orphans.  We  know  that  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  term  of  service  is 
a  hearty  love  for  the  work  and  God*s  blessing  on  the  dear  worker,  else  how 
could  she  have  borne  all  her  sad  loneliness  and  added  burdens  without  the 
aid  and  loving  sympathy  of  the  beloved  companion  of  her  life  for  forty  years! 

Almost  any  day,  if  we  enter  Mrs.  Bissell's  home  at  Ahmednagar, — the 
"Brick  House,"  as  it  is  called, — we  shall  find  men,  women  and  children 
standing  around,  schoolgirls  here,  preachers  and  teachers  there,  all  waiting 
for  "  four  words"  with  Mrs.  Bissell.  Some  have  come  for  medicine,  others 
for  pecuniary  help,  still  others  for  counsel  and  sympathy,  so  that  Mrs. 
BisselTs  mind  and  heart  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  though  she  is  helped  in  it  by 
two  daughters  who  share  the  home  with  her.  On  going  up  the  steps  onto 
the  veranda  and  into  the  adjoining  rooms,  we  still  find  persons  here  and 
there  longing  to  have  a  few  words  with  the  kind,  motherly  heart !  The  won- 
der is  where  the  moments  of  rest  come  in. 

Three  times  a  week,  at  noon,  Mrs.  Bissell   meets  her  Christian  women 

♦  Literally  translated  this  sentence  would  read,  "The  Indian  Christians  are  Mrs. 
Bisseirs  life  and  souL" 
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and  others  who  come  together  for  Bible  study  and  prayer.  I  have  often 
been  present  in  these  interesting  companies,  and  have  watched  the  women 
with  their  pleasant  faces-r-have  heard  their  quick  answers  to  the  Bibk  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  and  have  joined  in  their  hymns  of  praise  and  listened  to 
their  earnest  prayers.  One  fact  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this 
Bible  work  is  the  starting  of  classes  for  Bible  study  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  city  of  Ahmednagar,  with  one  or  two  Bible  women  as  teachers  for  each 
class,  and  all  under  Mrs.  Bissell's  careful  supervision.  To  think  of  so  many 
heathen  women  studying  God's  book  in  that  one  city  I  What  possibilities 
for  good  !     "  What  will  the  harvest  be  I" 

Then  I  recall  some  very  pleasant  seasons  when  I  have  been  away  with 
Mrs.  Bissell  to  some  village  near  Ahmednagar,  to  meet  the  Christian  wo- 
men, and  others  as  well,  for  a  Bible  service.  How  good  it  was  to  see  their 
interest  and  their  appreciation  in  having  their  missionary  Mother  come  to 
meet  them,  though  she  was  pressed  with  so  many  cares!  Still  another 
scene  I  recall  when  I  went  with  this  same  busy  worker,  only  about  six  or 
seven  months  ago,  to  a  church  recently  formed  in  her  own  district,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  Ahmednagar.  I  had  long  wanted  to  go  and  see  for  my- 
self that  interesting  work,  and  when  the  time  came  I  did  so,  and  was  not 
disappointed.  The  drive  there  was  delightful,  though  the  latter  part  was 
over  a  rather  rough  road.  A  good  sized  room,  the  rest-house  of  the  village, 
and  therefore  with  no  wall  on  one  side,  accommodated  us.  A  number  of 
people  from  near  villages  had  already  gathered  for  the  Sabbath  sen'ice  and  the 
communion  that  was  to  follow.  The  Bible-reader  living  in  the  village,  with 
his  sweet-faced  wife  and  dear  children,  was  present,  also  two  or  three  helpers 
who  went  with  us.  The  services  were  full  of  interest :  the  catechizing  of 
candidates  to  be  received  into  the  little  church — the  baptisms  following — and 
the  remarks  made  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  services. 

But  time  "  fails  me  **  to  tell  even  a  tithe  of  all  the  good  this  dear  "  Mother 
in  Israel "  has  done  and  is  doing  in  our  mission  circle :  the  tender  sympathy 
and  most  timely  help  she  has  shown  to  our  mission  families  in  times  of  sick- 
ness and  bereavement :  the  mothering  of  the  wee  ones  who  were  deprived  of 
the  lovine  care  of  their  own  mothers  at  home.  I  am  sure  that  if  Paul  were 
to-dav  writing  to  the  church  at  Ahmednagar  he  would  say,  *'  Salute  the 
beloved  Marv,  who  labored  much  in  the  Lord,  for  she  hath  been  a  succorer 
of  many."  God  bless  the  '*  great-heart !"  The  Lord  recompense  her  work, 
"  and  a  full  reward  be  given  **  her  for  her  long  years  of  faithful  labor,  and 
the  Lord  be  pleased  to  spare  her,  who  is  so  necessary  to  us  all,  for  many 
more  years  to  come  ! 
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Mrs.  BissELi.  has  tlie  great  blessing  of  having  her  two  daughters  with  her 
in  her  India  home,  both  engaged  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  she  loves, — Miss 
Emily  Bissell  at  the  head  of  our  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  Ahmednagar,  and 
Dr.  Julia  Bissell  as  n  medical  missionary.  The  Boarding  School  now  has 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
are  boarders,  and  is  the  largest  school  for  girls  in  India.  A  year  ago  a 
class  of  girls  in  rug-weaving  was  added,  of  whom  forty  are  already  finding 
employment  in  the  rug-weaving  factory 
in  the  city.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  successfid  venture  of  the  kind  in 
the  city.  English  is  taught  up  to  the 
Fifth  Anglo-Vernacular  Standard,  the 
equivalent  of  the  second  year  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  mission  says  : — 

"The  case  of  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School  in  Ahmednagar  is  but  one  illus- 
tration of  the  increasing  demand  in  all 
our  Girls'  Schools  for  larger  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  larger  classes;  for 
a  greater — and  more  efficient — corps  of 
teachers ;  for  more  dormitory  room  to 
house  the  applicants,  increasing  every 
year,  and  each  year  more  difficult  to 
refuse.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three 
boarders  live  in  buildings  already 
crowded  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five ;  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Ahm^da^g^r  iiM.ding  School. 
pupils  confidently  expect  to  be  provided  for  in  class-rooms  which  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  scholars  would  sliock  the  hygienic  sense  of  zealous  Western 
school  boards.  So  we  inclose  the  corners  of  verandas,  hang  up  curtains  and 
make  class-rooms  for  the  determined  applicants;  we  usurp  corners  of  the 
church,  and  turn  dormitories  into  schoolrooms  and  employ  new  teachers; 
then,  as  the  first  of  the  month  approaches, we  pace  the  floor  and  grow  al>- 
sentminded  in  the  endeavor  to  see  whence  funds  are  forthcoming  with  which 
to  pay  teachers  and  to  feed  these  '  little  ones.' 
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"  For  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  we  have  twenty-four  teachers, 
— eighteen  women  and  six  men,  of  whom  three  are  Hindus.  One  Christ- 
tian  is  superintendent  of  the  Vernacular  classes,  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  A  fourth  Hindu  instructor  was  employed.  Mr.  Rishi  is  a  liberal- 
minded  gentleman,  who  enters  his  work  with  genuine  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education  ofgirls  and  women  in  this  country.  Seven  of  last  year's  puplU 
are  back  as  teachers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  eleven  others  have  gone 
out  from  this  school  tlie  past  year  to  teach  in  Girls'  Schools  in  six  stations  of 
the  mission,  while  one  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  training  as  nurse. 

"  In  the  famine  year  the  whole  school  was  not  called  together  until  the  last 
week  of  Febniary,  owing  to  scarcily  of 
water  in  tiie  citi' :  then  we  had  water 
brought  in  from  two  wells,  by  hiring 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  so,  at  high 
prices,  water  has  been  bought  for  tlie 
dormitories  every  month  since  then. 
With  corn  from  America  to  relieve  us 
and  with  generous  donations  from  the 
Famine  Fund,  we  have  kept  on  unin- 
terruptedly tlirougli  the  jear,  for  which 
we  are  thankful.  We  can  say  that  not 
one  even  of  the  day  scholars  from  their 
lowly  homes  has  suffered  from  want  of 
food. 

"  Our  kind  Government  Inspectors 
have  come  and  gone  as  U5ii;il,  pointini; 
out  weaknesses  and  commendiiijr  strong 
points,  and  Mrs.  Harding  left  on  record 
her  ple.isure  in  examining  the  Bible 
classes. 
R,  JULIA  BLssELL.  "  Evcvy  vcar  of  work  in  this  school 

shows  its  greater  possibilities,  and  ren- 
ore  engaging.  The  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bissell,  made 
by  the  loud  calls  of  work  for  women  in  the  southern  district,  is 
Lich  regretted,  as  this  school  is  now  far  too  large  to  be  administered  effi- 
mtly  by  one  l.idy.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  division  of  the  school  into 
o  separate  institutions,  vernacular  and  Anglo-vernacidar,  with  sep.irate 
magement.  is  near  nt  hand.  Onlv  so  can  justice  be  done  to  the  almost 
the  pupils  individually,  as  scholars  and  as  girls." 
as    been    doing  a    most  successful  medical  work  in 


Jnwii-ldy  classes,  or  to 
Dr.    Julia    nisscll    h 
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Ahmednagar  for  the  last  seven  years.  Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bissell  and  Dr. 
Grieve  the  Annual  Report  says  :  '*  The  working-staff  consists  of  two  assist- 
ants, two  compounders,  four  nurses,  two  matrons,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  cook  of  the  diet  kitchen,  which  supplies  appropriate  diet  to  those  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  it.  The  daily  attendance  at  the  dispensary  in 
the  year  has  totaled  31,160.  When  distress  from  famine  was  most  acute  the 
numbers  reached  nearly  tlnee  hundred  a  day.  A  crowded  waiting-room,  an 
audience  of  impatient  mothers  and  restless  children,  sufferers  moaning  with 
pain, — sucli  a  gathering  is  not  the  most  promising  one  to  wliich  to  speak 
the  word  in  season,  yet  through  the  open  door  of  the  waiting-room  comes 
each  day  the  voice  of  the  Bible  woman  :  '  So  you  come  here  to  be  cured  of 
this  disease  that  has  troubled  you  so  long?  Jesus  knows  you  are  sick.  He 
can  do  more  than  take  away  your  pain.  He  longs  to,  and  he  will  take  the 
pain  from  your  heart.  Do  you  trust  to  the  doctor  to  make  you  well.^ 
Trust  in  Jesus.  He  will  save  you  and  make  you  pure  and  l^ol3^*  The  num- 
bers who  apply  for  relief  have  made  it^  necessary  to  open  two  temporary 
wards,  of  which  Dr.  Grieve  (who  went  to  the  mission  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago)  has  charge  of  that  for  serious  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  Dr.  Bissell 
of  the  one  for  general  diseases.  About  five  hundred  patients  were  thus 
cared  for." 

It  is  expected  that  the  hospital  for  which  so  many  of  our  mission  circles 
and  others  have  contributed  the  past  year  will  largely  extend  this  medical 
w^ork,  as  well  as  add  immensely  to  the  comfort  of  both  doctors  and  patients. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  long  process  of  securing  just  the  right  site  for  the 
hospital  is  very  near  successful  completion,  and  that  building  will  soon 
commence.  Of  the  medical  work  in  the  Home  Dr.  Bissell  has  sent  us  the 
following  typical  sketch. 


•^♦- 


LITTLE  MRS.  WEALTH. 

BY    DR.    JULIA    BISSELL. 

It  was  not  a  house  which  one  would  associate  with  even  the  name  of 
wealth,  this  dark  abode  in  wiiich  I  found  my  patient  that  day.  Even  a 
person  of  small  stature  couUl  not  stand  upright  in  the  front  door,  and  after 
going  through  a  short,  narrow  entrance-way  one  plunged  into  what  seemed 
like  an  underground  passage,  so  dark  and  damp  and  evil  smelling  a  place  it 
was.  The  uneven  earthen  floor  gave  one  a  series  of  surprises,  as  one's  foot 
constantlv  traveled  farther  down,  or  was  stopped  farther  up,  than  one  ex- 
pected, in  walking  over  it.  The  front  room  was  not  as  small  as  many 
another  I  had  been  in.     It  must  have  measured  twelve  feet  both  ways.     The 
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eye,  slowly  Accommodating  itself  to  the  darkness  as  of  night,  could  just  descry 
on  one  side  a  pile  of  fodder,  and  an  ''oil  machine,"  which  resembles  more 
than  anything  else  a  hugh  mortar  and  pestle.  Of  what  material  this  ma- 
chine was  made  it  were  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  guess,  so  well  was 
it  coated  over  with  the  oil  it  had  for  years,  mayhap  for  generations,  been 
used  to  express.  As  I  crossed  to  the  small  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  I  nearly  stumbled  over  a  fine  large  black  bullock,  seated  on  the  ground 
in  comfortable  attitude,  chewing  his  morning  cud  calmly,  as  if  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  good  morning's  work  already  done.  He  turned  his  sleek, 
black  head  slowly  toward  me  as  if  he  were  quite  accustomed  to  having 
people  stumble  over  him,  and  he  hoped  it  had  not  inconvenienced  me  at  all. 

The  step  up  to  this  threshold  was  high,  out  of  proportion  to  the  door  it 
led  up  to.     "Look  out.  Bat" — the  term  nearest  approaching ''Missis"  in  the 
Ahmednagar  vernacular, — "you  will  hurt  your  head.     That's  it,  just  bend 
your  neck  a  little.     Now  come  this  way."     The  voice  spoke  to  me  from  out 
of  the   impenetrable  darkness    somewhere.     I  was  glad  to   think  my  ears 
could  be  useful  in  a  spot  where  my  eyes  could  not  hope  to  be.     I  peered 
about,  trying  to  make  out  where  "this  wa}'"  might  be.     The  room  was  full 
of  an  atmosphere  which  called  forth  marked  activity  in  another  organ  of 
sense,  assuring  me  that  at  least  I  was  "in  my  senses."     "  Why  don't  you  light 
the  lamp.^"  a  voice  asked  from  somewhere  near  my  feet.     "The  Madam 
Sahib  cannot  see  anything."      Then  I  was  thankful  I  had  not  stirred,  for 
my  foot  would   have  fallen  directly  on  my  little  patient  lying  on  the  ground 
before  me,  though  I  could   not  possibly  have   guessed  that  she  was  there. 
They  lighted  a  cotton  wick  saturated  with  the  wealth  of  the  professional  oil- 
makers,  and  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  very  small,  black  earthen  saucer  into 
which   more  oil  was  poured.     The  wick  burned,  but  looked  dejected  and 
feeble.      "Have  you   a   candle,  a  wax  candle?"  I  asked.     "That  will  give 
light."     "Yes,  yes,  a  wax  candle !"  a  number  of  voices  cried  close  around 
me,  coming  as  if  from  the  ground.     I  began  to  realize  that  there  were  sev- 
eral people  in  the  room.     The  words  "wax  candle"  traveled  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  finally  found  their  way  to  the  front  door,  wliere  they  started  somebody 
to  go  somewhere.      Soon  a  candle  came  to  relieve  us.     Bv  that  time  one 
pair  of  hands  had  taken  my  hat,  which  I  removed  and  gave  up,  feeling  that 
it  might  be  a  parting  farewell. 

A  roll  of  black,  oily  clothes  made  up  my  little  patient's  pillow,  and  she  lay 
on  a  ragged  quilt  spread  over  an  ancient  grain  sack.  Not  far  from  her  feet 
sat  an  old  midwife  leaninj:^  comfortably  against  a  wooden  pillar  and  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  I  smiled  at  her, —  we  had  met  before, —  and  she  plunged  at 
once  into  a  series  of  reminiscences  over  our  last  meeting.     "You  remember 
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me,  don't  you?  Yes,  see,  the  ^at  knows  me!  Knows  me  I  I  should  think 
she  did.  She'll  make  you  all  right  in  no  time,  my  dear ;  don't  you  worry 
and  don't  you  be  afraid  of  her  I"  This  last  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Wealth,* 
who  was  looking  up  questioningly  into  my  face  and  at  my  bag,  as  if  won- 
dering what  implements  of  torture  were  hidden,  therein. 

''Be  kind  to  her,  ^a/.  Think  of  her  as  your  daughter.  She  has  no  one 
here,  poor  thing !  She  is  all  alone,  and  they  are  so  poor.  They  came  here 
two  months  ago  in  search  of  work,  and  they've  been  so  unfortunate !"  I 
asked  who  the  speaker  was,  and  found  her  to  be  a  kind-hearted  neighbor. 
*'Wiiere  is  her  husband?"  I  asked.  '*Oh,  he's  here,  to  be  sure,  but  what  can 
he  do  for  her?     There  isn't  even  a  handful  of  grain  in  the  house  to-day." 

The  patient  little  voice  spoke  again,  as  I  kneeled  down  on  the  floor  to  see 
how  she  was  doing.  ^'Do  you  wantme  to  sit  up?  I'm  so  tired.  I  thought 
I  would  lie  down.  My  clothes  are  so  dirty,"  she  continued  deprecatingl}'. 
**I  have  something  else  I  can  put  on,"  and  she  looked  over  toward  a  dark 
corner.  It  was  a  long  visit  I  had  with  her  that  day.  One  by  one  the 
women  slipped  out ;  each  had  her  children  and  her  housework  to  attend  to. 
The  midwife  bethought  her  of  another  patient  who  was  expecting  her,  and 
^vent,  promising  to  return.  Little  by  little  I  learned  the  patient  woman's 
story.  *'My  father  and  mother  were  well  off*.  We  children  had  all  we 
wanted.  When  I  was  very  small  I  was  married  to  this  husband.  He  was 
just  a  boy,  too,  but  he  took  me  to  his  home  and  has  looked  after  me  ever 
since.  He  could  never  bear  to  hear  of  my  going  to  my  home.  He  used  to 
bring  me  sweetmeats.  On  holidays  he  always  brought  me  toys.  I  had  all 
the  clothes  I  wanted.  He  would  get  me  ornaments  on  the  sly.  He  brought 
me  into  Ahmednagar  now,  because  he  could  not  make  his  trade  profitable 
out  at  the  village  ;  we  had  fifty  rupees  when  we  came  in  —  it  has  all  gone. 
When  I  was  taken  sick  they  all  said  to  him,  **  She'll  die  unless  you  bring  that 
£ai  Xo  see  her.  And  how  are  you  going  to  get  her  to  come?  What  have 
you  got  to  pay  her  fees  with?"  But  he  said  :  '*!  will  pay  her  fee.  I'll  sell 
a  bullock  but  I'll  have  her  come  and  see  you — don't  you  fear.  I'll  go  my- 
self and  ask  her  to  come."  Now  you've  come — and  they  all  say  I  shall  he 
all  right  now.  You  see  how  we  are  living  here.  Tiiese  women  come  in 
from  the  neighbors  and  do  little  things  for  me — but  I  can't  ask  anything  of 
them.  They're  all  poor  too.  Some  of  them  have  nothing  in  their  houses  to 
eat  to-day."  "When  did  you  have  anything  to  eat?"  I  interrupted.  ''L.Kst 
night,  and  very  early  this  morning  some  one  gave  me  a  little  drink  of  milk." 
*'You  ought  to  have  some  gruel.  Won't  they  make  it  for  you  if  I  ask  them 
to?"     "But  there's   nothing  in  the   house  for  them  to  make  it  of."     A  few 

♦The  Hindu  name  Luksk-mie  means  "Wealth"  or  "Luxury." 
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words  spoken  into  the  other  dark  room  seemed  to  work  like  magic,  how- 
ever, and  soon  there  was  a  significant  flitting  of  figures,  and  after  the  house 
had  been  filled  with  its  quota  of  smoke,  a  forbidding  looking  dish  with  what 
seemed  most  unpalatable  dark  gruel  appeared.  It  was  indeed  cruel  to  re- 
quire anyone  to  take  it ;  but  it  was  swallowed  without  a  word  except  **It*s 
too  hot."  She  was  so  brave,  so  uncomplaining !  "1*11  do  any  thing  you 
tell  me  to,"  she  said,  taking  hold  of  my  hand.  "How  patient  she  is !"  I  said 
to  the  midwife.  "She  !  Oh,  she's  tough  enough  !"  was  the  reply,  but  the 
look  in  her  dark  eyes  and  on  her  seamed  face  was  kindly. 

Next  morning  I  found  my  way  to  her  more  readily,  having  learned  how  to 
walk  around  Mr.  Ox.  She  was  lying  then  on  a  low  cot.  Oh,  the  filth  of 
those  black  clothes  that  enveloped  her  and  the  baby  girl  lying  fast  asleep 
beside  her !  Yet  they  both  seemed  to  thrive,  and  needed  surprisingly  little 
attention  from  me.  "Do  the  women  here  take  care  of  you?"  I  inquired. 
"They  come  in  and  stand  at  a  distance.  One  of  them  bathes  the  baby." 
And  so  another  little  woman  had  found  her  way  into  the  world,  into  its  weal 
and  woe  !  God  help  them,  there  are  such  thousands  just  like  this  one — in 
India  ! 

Ahmednagar,  June  27,  1901. 


BIBLE   WOMEN   IN  THE  MARATHI  MISSION. 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  "of  the  devout  women, 
not  a  few  "  are  doing  their  noble  part  in  helping  the  church  of  India  to 
make  known  the  story  of  Christ's  love.  At  first  glance  there  seems  a  pos- 
sibility of  routine  in  such  work,  but  we  find  there  is  unity  of  purpose  with 
variety  of  metliod.  The  missionaries  testify  unanimously  to  the  willingness^ 
even  eaorerness,  with  which  these  faithful  women  carry  their  daily  messages. 
Dr.  Karniarkar  reports  tliat  while  the  plague  was  raging  in  Bombay  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  mortality  reached  four  hundred  a  day,  notwithstanding 
this  appalling  rate  the  Bible  women  kept  to  their  work,  visiting  segregation 
camps,  sometimes  bringing  inquirers  to  me.  In  Ahmednagar  seventeen 
women  have  done  house-to-house  work.  It  might  also  be  called  roadside 
work,  as  it  is  often  speaking  to  women  wherever  they  are  found.  Aside 
from  tiieir  teaching,  these  women  visit  the  sick,  arrange  for  their  care  and 
treatment,  advise  mothers  about  their  children  and  their  homes,  urge  the 
education  of  children,  discourage  early  mafriages,  and  in  many  other  ways 
influence  those  who  listen  to  them. 

-^From  tk§  Annual  Report  ofths  Missiom- 
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THE  PLEASURES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  GIVING. 

by  miss  helen  a.  walker. 

"  Tom."  • 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Tom  stiU  kept  Iiis  eyes  on  the  newspaper  before 
him,  but  Amy  knew  he  was  giving  heed. 

She  waited  to  put  another  stitch  in  the  doily  she  was  embroidering,  and 
then  continued. 

"Tom,  how  would  it  do  for  me  to  give  money  to  the  Easter  Market 
instead  of  something  to  be  sold?  I  was  going  to  give  these  doilies,  but  I 
want  so  much  to  send  them  to  mother  for  her  birthday." 

**  All  right,"  said  Tom  kindly,  but  with  a  sort  of  masculine  indifTerence 
toward  doilies  and  Easter  Markets. 

"  Now,  Tom  I "  said  Amy  In  an  aggrieved  tone. 

'•What  do  you  mean,  asked  Tom  in  surprise;  didn't  I  say  the  right  thing?" 

*'  Maybe  you  did,  but  I  wanted  to  talk  it  all  over,  and  come  to  a  conclusion 
gradually." 

•'Wanted  to  begin  with  the  old  lantern,  did  you?"  said  Tom,  laughing. 

They  were  thinking  of  dear  Aunt  Eliza,  who,  in  giving  her  recipe  for 
salt-rising  bread,  always  began,  "Well,  in  tlie  first  place,  I  have  an  old 
lantern."  Then  she  would  go  on  to  explain  that  the  cup  she  mixed  her 
(W) 
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rising  in  exactly  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and  in  this  way  $h«  could 
keep  her  rising  warm  over  night.     Then  followed  the  recipe. 

"Yes,"  said  Amy,  ''  I  wanted  you  to  say,  *Now  there  will  be  another 
dollar  to  be  given,  and  perhaps  you  will  want  to  make  some  purchases  at 
the  Market ;  how  (nuch  shall  we  spend  in  that  way  ?  And' — oh,  I  wanted  to 
talk  it  all  over,  you  know." 

"Well,  let's  begin  with  the  old  lantern,  then,"  said  Tom  good-humoredly. 

"  It's  this  way,  Tom  :  we  do  have  so  many  calls  to  give, — I  suppose  ever}' 
one  has, — but  we  are  beginners  in  setting  up  a  home,  and  I  am  appalled 
sometimes  at  the  way  the  money  flies.  I  don't  know  whether  to  give  every 
time  I'm  asked  or  not,  and  I  can't  tell  how  much  to  give,  either.  Why, 
that  ten  dollars  you  put  in  my  purse  the  other  day  is  nearly  gone  already. 
I  paid  my  missionary  dues  out  of  it,^— that  was  two  dollars  for  the  quarter; 
it  seemed  very  little.  Then  we  were  just  out  of  flour,  and  I  bought  my  shoes, 
and  the  newspaper  man  called  for  his  money,  and  I  gave  a  quarter  to  the 
wash-lady — as  she  politely  calls  herself— whose  house  was  burned.  It's  so 
hard  to  know  what  to  do  about  giving  to  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  I 
wonder  if  I  ought  to  give  only  a  dollar  a  quarter  to  the  missionary  society." 

"No ;   you  must  do  your  share,  Amy  ;    two  dollars  a  quarter  isn't  much." 

"No,  it  isn't  much,  only  with  everything  else  it  counts  up.  And  another 
thing,  Tom,  you  work  hard  for  your  salary,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  naturally 
passes  through  my  hands.  I  know  how  to  be  economical  about  my  clothes, 
and  in  housekeeping  matters  I  was  brought  up  not  to  be  wasteful,  but  I  tell 
you,  Tom,  when  it  comes  to  giving,  I  don't  know  how  to  do.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  giving  too  much  or  too  little." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "  that  we're  in  danger  of  giving  too  much; 
human  nature  isn't  likely  to  err  on  that  side." 

"  But  I  don't  know,  Tom  ;  I  heard  a  good  old  preacher  say  once  that  he 
knew  several  men  that  actually  gave  too  much.  They  were  preachers,  too, 
and  he  said  in  their  big  church  conferences,  when  benevolent  causes  were  pre- 
sented, he  knew  what  they  gave,  and  it  was  more  than  they  could  afford, 
and  they  wronged  their  families." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Why,  he  said  they  had  so  little  of  their  salary  lefl  to  live  on  that  the 
wife  of  one  of  them  couldn't  afford  to  hire  the  help  she  needed  about  her 
sewing  and  the  heavy  work  in  the  home.  And  another  was  not  giving  his 
children  proper  advantages  in  education,  and  that  kind  of  things,  you  know. 
He  thought  it  was  really  a  mistake  for  those  men  to  give  so  largely." 

"  I  think,"  said  Tom,  "that  giving  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  indulge  in  it  to  excess,  as  you  might  say,  or  until  it 
brought  burdens  on  the  dearest  little  wife  in  the  world." 
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Amy  smiled  ;  she  knew  whom  he  meant.  ^^I  only  want  to  know  what's 
right  in  the  matter,  Tom,  and  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine." 

It  was  now  late,  and  the  discussion  ended  for  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  as  Amy  was  sweeping  the  front  veranda  to  the  tune 
of  *'  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  Mrs.  Herman  came  up  the  street.  "I've 
come  too  early,  havn't  I?"   she  said,  turning  in  at  the  gate. 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  Amy ;  '*  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Please  step  into  the 
parlor,  and  I'll  follow  as  soon  as  I  put  my  broom  away." 

**  Now,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Herman  as  Amy  made  her  appearance  work-bas- 
ket in  hand,  "I've  brought  my  mending  to  sit  awhile,  if  you're  not  busy." 

*'  I'm  so  glad,"  responded  Amy  heartily  ;  *'  my  work  is  all  done,  and  it's  as 
good  as  having  a  visit  from  mother  to  have  you  here."  They  chatted  of 
books  they  had  been  reading,  of  housekeeping  matters,  of  the  Easter  Mar- 
ket, of  missionary  work,  when  Amy  suddenly  began : — 

**  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Herman,  that  the  question  of  giving  is  a  very 
troublesome  and  perplexing  one?  I  declare,  I  think  sometimes  I'd  like  to 
give  away  everything  I  have  all  at  once  and  become  a  begging  friaress,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing.     But  there's  Tom  ;   of  course  I  couldn't  leave  him." 

*'  No,"  said  Mrs.  Herman,  smiling ;  "  I  don't  think  you  could.  But  surely 
you  have  not  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  *  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.' " 

**  No,  and  of  course  I  do  enjoy  giving  in  a  way  ;  but  still,  I  don't  believe  I 
really  know  how  to  give.  There  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  the  matter. 
Continual  calls  are  coming;  can  we  give  to  this  and  can  we  give  to  that? 
I  want  to  do  vyhat  is  right  toward  them  all,  but  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
living  must  go  on.  Sometimes  I  say  no  to  some  calls  because  I  fear  I  am 
going  beyond  what  we  are  really  able  to  give,  and  then  I  do  feel  so  mean. 
I  really  think  that  with  me  the  perplexities  of  giving  overbalance  the  pleas- 
ures. I  dare  Say  it's  wrong  to  say  this,  or  rather  to  feel  it.  If  you  can  help 
me  any  I  wish  you  would." 

**  Well,  dear,  I  can  tell  you  how  we  do.  Mr.  Herman  is  on  a  salary,  just 
as  your  husband  is,  and  we  have  found  that  the  best  way  for  us  is  to  lay 
aside  the  tenth.  That  is  a  definite  amount  to  be  given  away  during  the 
year.  There  are  no  butter  and  eggs  to  be  bought  with  it,  no  clothes  to  come 
otft  of  it.  It  is  simply  the  giving  fund.  We  give  it  all  to  the  Lord,  or 
rather  it  is  the  Lord's,  and  we  divide  it  as  wisely  as  we  can  among  the  calls 
that  come  to  us." 

"That  sounds  so  easy.  It  is  the  Old  Testament  njle,  isn't  it?  I  didn't 
think  of  that  being  meant  for  us." 

"  Yes,  it  is  an  Old  Testament  rule ;  but  you  know  the  ten  Commandments 
are  old  Testament  rules,  and  certainly  they  are  for  our  guidance." 
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"Oh,  yes;  but  wasn't  tithe  paying  a  Mosaic  or  ritual  requirement?  and 
wasn't  the  ritual  law  abolished  in  Christ  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Amy,  to  be  as  binding  on  us  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath ; 
one  seventh  of  our  time  and  one  tenth  of  our  income  being  claimed  by  our 
Creator.  You  remember  that  both  Jacob  and  Abraham  paid  tithes  long 
before  the  ritual  law  was  given." 

"  But,"  said  Amy, — "  and  I  am  not  meaning  to  oppose  what  you  say,  Mrs. 
Herman,  only  seeking  to  learn  of  you, — doesn't  all  we  have  belong  to  God? 
Do  we  not  owe  him  everything?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  but  he  does  not  ask  us  to  surrender  all  in  charity  at 
once,  and  so  become  ourselves  a  burden  to  others.  He  does  ask  for  the  tenth 
of  our  increase ;  or  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me  and  to  many  other  Christians, 
for  tithe  paying  is  becoming  very,  common  in  the  church  of  to-day.  And, 
Amy,  you  can't  know  until  you  have  tried  it,  how  it  brings  to  one  the  con- 
stant and  delightful  recognition  of  God's  ownership  of  us  and  all  we  have/' 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Herman,  I  do  believe  you  are  opening  a  door  of  relief  to  me 
in  this  matter !    I  shall  tell  Tom  everjrthing  you  have  said." 

She  did  so  not  many  days  after,  and  when  they  had  talked  it  over  care- 
fully together  Amy  said  : —  ' 

"  How  wouid  it  do,  Tom,  for  us  to  undertake  systematic  giving  by  setting 
apart  a  tenth  of  your  salary?  We  can  do  it  if  others  can,  and  if  the  Lord 
himself  has  suggested  this  plan  it  must  be  a  safe  and  even  easy  one,  for  none 
of  his  commands  are  grievous." 

"Little  woman,"  said  Tom,  "  go  and  get  a  box  to  keep  our  tenth  in." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Tom?    Are  we  going  to  do  that  way?    I  talk 
so  much  about  things,  but  you  are  so  prompt  to  act." 

Amy  soon  brought  a  suitable  box.  Tom  had  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand 
on  which  he  had  written,  "  The  Lord's  Tenth." 

"  Now  the  mucilage,  please.  Amy."  ^ 

That  was  brought,  too,  and  the  slip  was  pasted  on  the  box  cover. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  and  Amy  gave  his  arm  a  delighted  squeeze,  "I  just  know 
we're  doing  the  right  thing !  " 

Tom  took  out  his  pocketbook  and  counted  out  nine  dollars. 

"  Now,  Amy,  this  is  the  end  of  the  month  and  my  salary  has  come  in,  so 
we'll  put  aside  the  Lord's  share  to-night.  It  would  come  to  a  little  more  than 
eight  dollars,  so  we  will  call  it  nine." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  as  Tom  cover«d  the  box  and  placed  it 
on  the  table  before  them. 

Then  Amy  said  softly,  "  It  makes  the  Lord  seem  so  near." 
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**  Yes,  it  does,  dear;  I  believe  we  are  getting  our  eyes  open  to  the  right 
way  of  giving.     I  know  I  shall  with  you  to  point  the  way."     , 

"  Do  you  think  such  things  as  that  about  me,  Tom?  "  And  Amy  quickly 
sent  up  from  her  heart  a  little  prayer  that  she  might  always  be  an  inspiration 
for  good  to  Tom. 

''  It's  just  this  way,"  continued  Tom.  *'  A  i>erson  can  do  anything  better 
and  more  satisfactorily  to  themselves  if  they  have  some  system  about  it. 
Before  this  I  see  we've  given  in  a  sort  of  uncertain,  haphazard  fashion,  that 
was  not  honoring  to  God  nor  bringing  to  ourselves  the  pleasure  it  might." 

'^  Yes,  Tom  ;  and  giving  is  something  that  comes  up  so  oflen  it  does  seem 
reasonable  to  make  provision  for  it.  I  was  growing  very  much  perplexed 
over  it,  but  now  that  you  are  making  it  so  clear  and  easy  I  shall  enjoy  it." 

Tom  glanced  quizzically  at  her.  He  thought  she  was  the  one  who  had 
been  making  the  matter  clear  to  him,  but  he  let  her  go  on. 

'*  I  always  used  to  feel,"  she  continued,  ''  as  if  I  were  giving  your  money, 
but  now  I  shall  feel  we  are  giving  the  Lord  of  his  own.  Sometimes  I  was 
generous  and  fretted  because  I  couldn't  give  more ;  sometimes  I  was  stingy 
and  afraid  to  give  a  cent.  Tom,  I  really  don't  understand  how  the  Lord 
can  be  so  patient  with  us.     We  must  be  very  trying  to  him." 

There  came  a  tear  in  TonVs  eye,  but,  manlike,  he  got  it  winked  away 
before  Amy  saw  it. 

*'Tom,  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  do  something  for  that  poor  little  lame 
boy  around  the  corner  now.  I  feel  so  rich  with  all  this  money  to  give  away, 
and  more  next  month  !  " 

*'I  think  we  could.  Amy,  only  first  we'll  take  out  our  monthly  payment 
on  the  pastor's  salary ;  but  that  will  le^ve  nearly  seven  dollars." 

A  few  days  later  the  little  lame  boy  was  rejoicing  over  some  drawing 
paper,  pencils  and  a  box  of  water  colprs. 

'*Tom,"  said  Amy,  and  the  blessedness  of  giving  shone  in  her  face, 
*'  the  little  fellow  did  look  so  happy  when  I  gave  him  the  things.  And  as 
for  me,  these  words  kept  repeating  themselves  over  and  over  in  my  mind, 
'  I,  ministering  in  Thy  name,  give  this  pleasure  to  one  of  thine  afflicted 
little  ones;'  and  never  before  did  I  come  so  near  to  standing  on  the  moun- 
tain top  of  pure  joy.  We've  given  before,  of  course,  but  now  there  comes 
such  a  precious  feeling  of  the  Lord  being  with  us  in  the  gift." 

"  That's  so.  Amy ;  I  know  how  you  feel ;  and  to  me  everything  in  the 
Bible  about  giving  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  new  and  glorified  meaning. 
I'm  afraid  I  used  to  treat  the  Lord  rather  shabbily.  I  didn't  mean  to,  but 
I  guess  instead  of  exercising  the  grace  of  giving  I  exercised  the  disgrace  of 
giving;  for  the  Lord  had  to  ask  me  for  each  separate  dollar;    iMver  could 
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say,  *  Here  it  is,  Lord,  ready  and  waiting.'  And  it  doesn't  seem  as  though 
the  calls  are  as  frequent  as  they  used  to  be,  because  we're  prepared  for  them 
when  they  come." 

Amy's  eyes  beamed  as  Tom  talked.  Was  there  ever  such  a  good  man 
before ! 

*'  And  here's  another  thing,"  he  went  on.  **  I  see  now  I  used  to  give  to 
objects.  How  hollow  that  sounds — objects!  But  now  it  is  giving  to  the 
Lord,  and  ^  Holiness  to  the  Lord '  seems  written  on  my  pocketbook  and  all 
my  earnings.  I  have  the  feeling  of  being  his  agent.  I  don't  think  we  give 
much  more,  if  any,  than  we  gave  before,  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  makes 
such  a  wide  difference.  I  do  feel  that  I  have  been  losing  much  of  the  satis- 
faction, the  blessedness  of  giving  in  my  clumsy,  helter-skelter  way  of  going 
at  it.  Why,  I  wouldn't  think  of  praying  in  that  way,  and  prayers  and 
almsgiving  I  find  so  oflen  associated  together  in  the  Bible." 

Amy  waited  to  hear  more. 

**  Then,  too,  under  the  old  way  I  never  knew  what  proportion  my  gifb 
bore  to  my  resources.  I  was  not  careless  about  other  expenditures.  I  was 
business-like  until  it  came  to  almsgiving,  and  then  I  simply  threw  aside  all 
system  and  carried  on  my  charities  from  impulse."    ^ 

Amy's  heart  was  full,  but  she  said,  quite  in  A  natural  tone,  '*  Tom,  let's  go 
,  round  to  see  Mrs.  Herman  some  evening,  and  tell  her  our  own  experience." 

They  did  so,  and  Amy  managed  to  have  Tom  do  all  the  talking. 

As  they  were  leaving  she  lingered  to  whisper  in  Mrs.  Herman's  ear: 
'*  Isn't  Tom  fine !  This  systematic  giving  has  brought  him  out  into  a  large 
and  wealthy  place.  And  as  for  me,  well,  I  never  liked  mathematics,  but  I 
just  love  systematics.  Good  night,  dear  Mrs.  Herman.  Yes ;  I'm  coming, 
Tom." 


»•• 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 
VIA  CHRISTI. 

A   SERIES   OP   SIX   LESSONS   ON    THE    HISTORY   OP  MISSIONS. 

For  the  leaders  of  our  Young  Ladies'  Societies  who  are  puzzling  over 
the  programs  for  the  year,  we  have  a  suggestion — that  every  society  will  take 
up  the  topics  proposed  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of 
Missions.  All  may  not  happen  to  know  that  this  committee  is  composed  of 
representative  leaders  of  five  denominational  Woman's  Missionary  Societies, 
and  that  they  have  prepared  a  series  of  six  lessons  on  the  history  of  missions 
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from  apostolic  times  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.     They  are  as 
follows : — 

Chapter  I. — Paul  to  Const antine. 

From  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  Christianization  of  the  Roman  Empire.  First  to  the 
fourth  century. 

Chapter  II.— Constantine  to  Charlemagne. 

From  the  Christianization  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Empire  of  the  West.     Fourth  to  the  ninth  century. 

Chapter  III. — Charlemagne  to  Bernard  op  Clairvaux. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire  of  the  West  to  the  Crusading 
Church.    Ninth  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Chapter  IV. — Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  Luther. 
From  the  Crusading  Church  to  the  Reformation.  Twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Chapter  V. — Luther  to  the  Halle  Missionaries. 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  Foundation  of  Early  European  Societies  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel.     Sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Chapter  VI. — The  Halle  Missionaries  to  Carey  and'Judson. 

From  the  Foundation  of  Early  European  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Beginning  of  Nineteenth  Century  Missions.  Eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  special  arrangement  has  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Louise  Manning 
Hodgkins,  who  has  also  written  a  text-book  giving  material,  references  and 
suggestions^n  abundance.  It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be  an  intro- 
duction to  other  series  in  the  following  years,  and  is  of  g^eat  importance  as 
a  foundation  for  future  study.  In  itself,  also,  it  promises  to  be  most  fascin- 
ating,— the  wonderful  story  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  Not  the  least  interesting  will  be  the  part  of  women  in  this  progress 
from  the  time  of  Lydia  to  modern  missions.  The  story  of  Queens  Bertha  and 
Clotilda,  of  Princess  Olga  and  others,  will  furnish  romance  enough  for  many 
lessons. 

The  topics  can  also  be  made  most  interesting  to  schoolgirls,  older  mission 
circles,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  and  even  for  Junior  Endeavorers.  For 
these  classes  the  Board  intends  to  issue  a  simpler  text-book,  written  by  Dr. 
Emma  Cumings  Park,  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Board. 

These  topics  are  capable  of  expansion,  sufficient  for  twelve  meetings,  but 
much  can  be  done  in  six,  especially  if  the  members  of  the  society  do  more 
or  less  reading  at  home.  But  it  is  expected  that  time  will  be  given  at  each 
meeting  for  current  events  in  our  own  work ;  and  for  the  other  six  months 
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we  suggest  the  following  topics :  Constantinople  and  our  Work  there ;  Mis- 
sion Work  in  Bulgaria  ;  Our  Missions  in  Papal  Lands ;  A  Meeting  for  Book 
Reviews ;  one  on  Our  Organizations,  and  a  Thank-offering  Meeting.  We 
believe  we  have  something  really  delightful  to  offer  you,  girls, — ^and  may  I  tell 
you  a  secret  ?  We  are  depending  upon  your  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  make  this 
course  really  valuable  to  the  cause  of  missions  quite  as  much  as  upon  our 
older  societies.     Do  not  disappoint  us ! 


■»•< 


Srraps  ixom  mx  Wimh  §askt 


•m* 


Contributions  With  great  thankfulness  we  are  able  to  report  the  good 

FOR  THE  Month,  increase  of  $i,559.i2  in  contributions  for  the  month 
ending  August  i8th.  The  amount  includes  the  belated  $i,ooo  mentioned 
last  month,  but  the  remaining  $559.12  is  an  encouraging  advance.  We 
must  face  the  i^ct,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  months  \ve  must  report 
a  falling  off  of  $3,362.89  as  compared  to  last  year.  To  make  the  amount  the 
same  as  last  year  we  must  receive  $26,868.02  before  the  eighteenth  of  Octo- 
ber. When  this  magazine  reaches  our  readiers  there  will  be  only  one  month 
before  the  close  of  our  financial  year.  We  trust  that  every  one  who  reads 
these  lines  will  realize  that  the  King's  business  requires  haste,  and  that  each  in 
her  appointed  place  will  do  her  utmost  to  bring  in  the  harvest,  so  that  we 
may  close  the  year  with  rejoicing.  Let  us  rise  to  the  opportunity,  friends, 
and  remembering  our  motto  attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  through  un- 
ceasing prayer  expect  great  things  from  God. 

Missionary  Personals.  The  missionaries  wlio  have  come  to  this  country, 
and  those  who  have  returned  to  their  fields,  has  been  fewer  than  usual 
during  the  summer.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  welcome  horpe  Miss 
Harriet  Bruce  from  Satara,  India,  who  arrived  July  27th,  and  is  now  with 
her  mother  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  Annie  M.  Barker,  of  Gedik  Pasha, 
Constantinople,  arrived  in  Halifax,  August  23d,  and  went  directly  to  her 
friends  in  Nova  Scotia.  Miss  H.  E.  Cole,  from  Monastir,  also  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  same  day.  We  have  been  privileged  also  to  speed 
on  their  return  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Riggs,  for  Marsovan,  Turicey. 
Miss  F.  E.  Burrage  for  Cesarea  and  Miss  Emily  McCallum  for  Smyrna, 
Turkey,  sailed  Au5:ust  14th.  Miss  Mary  L*  Graffam,  going  out  for  the  first 
time,  also  left  on  the  same  day.   Miss  Martha  E.  Price  sailed  from  New  YQrk 
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August  7th,  returning  to  the  Zulu  Mission.  Miss  P.  L.  Cull,  of  Marsovan, 
begins  her  year's  furlough  this  month,  but  intends  to  spend  the  time  in  Europe. 

Sad  Tidings.  As  we  go  to  press  sad  tidings  come  to  us  from  two  of  our 
missionaries.  On  Thursday,  September  5th,  a  cablegram  was  received 
from  Rev.  J.  H.  House,  of  the  European  Turkey  Mission,  saying,  "Brig- 
ands took  Stone  and  companion  between  Bansko  and  Djumaia."  At  the 
time  of  writing  no  further  particulars  have  been  received,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  Miss  Stone  was  making  one  of  her  usual  tours,  as  she  has  done  many 
times  before,  and  was  captured  by  one  of  the  strolling  bands  of  brigands 
that  so  infest  the  country.  The  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  cablegram. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Haskell  of  the  same  mission  called  at  the  Board  Rooms,  and 
g^ve  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  almost  no  danger  of  ill  treatment  for 
Miss  Stone  or  her  companion  ;  that  they  would  probably  be  held  safely  for 
ransom.  A  telegram  was  immediately  sent  to  our  State  Department  in 
Washington,  and  assurances  were  received  that  our  minister  in  Constanti- 
nople was  already  doing  everything  in  his  power  for  her  release.  Word 
has  also  appeared  in  the  public  press  that  the  sultan  has  promised  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  for  her  safety.  Meantime  we,  her  friends,  may  appeal  to 
One  whose  power  and  goodness  cannot  fail,  and  who  is  the  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer. 

On  Saturday,  September  7th.  a  telegram  announced  the  death  of  Miss 
Catherine  H.  Barbour,  our  dear  missionary  teacher  in  the  International 
Institute  for  Girls  in  »Spain,  at  the  home  of  her  brother  in  St.  Johnsbui^y, 
Vt.  Miss  Barbour  returned  to  this  country  about  a  year  ago  greatly  broken 
in  health,  but  she  was  much  improved,  and  in  June  last  wrote  of  her  hope 
that  she  could  return  to  her  work  in  another  year.  A  more  extended  notice 
of  her  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

Tub  Deputation        Word  has  come  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
TO  India.  visit  of  the  deputation  in  Ceylon,  where  they  spent  most 

of  the  month  of  June  in  the  Jaffna  mission.  Of  his  impressions  Dr.  Barton 
-writes :  '*  As  I  have  looked  at  these  large  and  eager  congregations  of  people 
who  have  come  out  of  the  grossest  heathenism,  some  of  the  members 
perhaps  in  the  last  few  months,  as  we  have  questioned  them  regarding 
Christianity,  and  heard  their  clear,  eager  replies,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  marvel  and  say,  "  Surely  God  hath  done  this."  The  visit  has  been  a  great 
draft  on  the  speaking  powers.  Every  congregation  must  hear  from  the 
deputation,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak.*' 

^B  YouKG  Women's  Over  six  hundred  girls  having  '*  come  apart 

CoNFBRKNCB  AT  NoRTHFiKLD.  awliilc  "  from  their  busy  lives,  intent  on  sitting 
at  the  Master's  feet  and  learning  what  is  his  will  for  them,  gathered  for  the 
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Young  Women's  Conference  at  Norlhfield,  July  12th  to  22d.  To  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Woman's  Board  who  came  to  mingle  with  thero  for  the 
work's  sake,  opportunities  of  greatest  value  lay  on  all  sides.  The  important 
public  conferences,  which  filled  morning  and  evening,  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  leave  small  chance  for  specific  work.  In  them,  however,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  avenues  of  approach  to  many  willing  listeners  as  tlie  needs  and 
methods  of  our  own  Board  were  presented  in  brief  addresses.  One  after? 
noon,  on  a  grassy  slope  under  the  trees,  the  Congregational  g^rls  cam« 
together.  The  claim  of  our  work  upon  them,  either  in  the  ranks,  in  the 
home  churches,  or  upon  the  foreign  field,  was  there  set  forth,  also  the  most 
pressing  needs  at  more  than  a  dozen  stations  abroad,  and  the  most  essential 
characteristics  required  in  the  successful  foreign  missionary.  One  who  knows 
its  worth  in  her  own  life  spoke  of  the  value  to  the  individual  of  an  active 
part  in  this  work,  and  missionary  daughters  from  Japan  and  India  described 
the  need  as  they  had  seen  it.  Our  student  volunteers  told  of  their  purpose 
to  dedicate  their  all  to  tlie  cause  of  Christ  abroad,  and  the  reason  why  they 
had  so  consecrated  their  lives.  The  enrollment  of  those  prqsent  at  this  con- 
ference gave  opportunity  for  further  acquaintance,  which  was  most  gladly 
followed  up  later.  The  afternoon,  generally  free  from  public  en^gements, 
became  filled'  with  private  interviews.  Sacred,  indeed,  are  the  memories 
left  by  those  heart-to-heart  talks,  and  invaluable  in  the  work  of  the  near 
future  will,  we  hope,  be  the  contact  with  many  young  lives  burning  with 
zeal  to  be  used  and  useful  somewhere  for  Christ's  sake.  k.  g.  l. 

Two  Fribnds         Two  warm  friends  of  our  American  College  for  Girls  in 
Gone.  Constantinople  have  passed  to  their  reward  this  last  summer, 

—Rev.  George  W.  Wood,  D.D.  and  Prof.  Albert  L.  Long  of  Robert  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Wood  rendered  the  institution  invaluable  service  in  its  early  days, 
helping  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  give  it  n  unique  and  honored 
place  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  active  service  in  missions  covered  a  period 
of  forty-eight  years  as  missionary  and  secretary  of  the  American  Board  in  New 
York,  and  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  work  in  Constantinople  and  in  our 
college  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  July  19th.  Just  one 
month  from  the  day  of  his  burial  his  wife  was  laid  in  the  grave  beside  him. 
Professor  Long  was  a  member  of  the  first  Advisory  Board,  created  at  the  time 
the  **  Home"  became  a  college,  and  his  ready  sympathy  and  wise  advice  added 
much  to  its  strength  under  the  new  regime.  Professor  Long's  failing  health 
made  it  necessary  to  return  to  this  country,  but  his  strength  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  long  journey.  He  died  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Liverpool, 
July  28th. 
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Revival  The  revival  movement  in  Japan  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
lAFAM.  marvels  in  modern  missions.  The  Japan  Evangelical  Alli- 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  inaugurated,  has  issued  a  booklet  of 
fifty  pages  giving  iHteresting  incidents  of  the  work  in  Tokyo.  The 
ce  has  been  in  existence  only  three  or  four  years,  and  ite  object,  as 
rth  in  the  first  article  in  its  constitution,  is  to  '*  increase  the  concord 
jen  the  various  evangelical  churches;  to  plan  for  cooperation;  to 
"est  in  society  the  mind  of  Christ."  The  opening  of  the  new  century 
;d  to  be  an  auspicious  time  for  undertaking  a  comprehensive  union 
,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  alliance  in  April,  1900,  a  committee  was 
nted  to  plan  and  direct  the  movement.  This  committee  approached 
lissionary  conference  during  its  sessions  in  Tokyo,  in  October,  to  ask 
le  co-operation  of  the  missionary  body  in  the  movement.  The  con- 
:e  responded  heartily  to  the  request,  and  ten  of  its  members  were 
nted  to  co-operate  with  the  alliance.  The  joint  committee  recognized 
nore  than  all  else  the  spiritual  need  of  Japan  calls  for  a  new  marslialling 
i  forces  of  righteousness.  In  these  discussions  they  kept  ever  in  mind 
10  success  could  attend  the  movement  without  a  deep,  heart-searching, 
ual  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  church  ;  that  the  one  object  was  the 
ion  of  souls.  Emphasis  is  also  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  move* 
the  terms  nai  and  ^ai  (Japanese  and  foreign)  have  no  place.  It  is 
vement  of  God's  children,  among  whom  is  neither  '*  Jew  nor  Greek, 
e  glory  of  our  common  Lord."  The  motto  adopted  is,  **  Our  country 
[irist,  *  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."* 


»•• 
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FROM   MISS   HELEN   E.    CHANDLER,    MADURA,    INDIA. 

^E  are  indeed  enjoying  the  visit  of  the  Deputation,  although  the  past 
they  have  been  with  the  Hazens  in  Arupukottai.  To-morrow  they 
in  again,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  early  drive  out  to  one  of  the  places 

s  station  where  a  great  Hindu  festival  is  to  be  held,  and  where  Mr. 
and  some  of  our  Christians  will  be  doing  hard  work  preaching  to  the 

I  of  passers-by  on  the  road.    Thence  they  go  to  Melur,  and  continue  their 

t  from  station  to  station.   Before  going  on  this  tour  they  spent  a  week  in 
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looldng  at  work  in  Madura.     One  day  was  given  to  inspection  of  our  large 
girls'  school,  which  Miss  Bessie  Noyes  and  I  now  have  under  our  charge. 

JDr.  Barton  and  the  others  too  have  been  so  actively  alive  to  their  work 
out  here  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  take  them  around.  One  thing  about 
the  boarding-school  girls  interested  Dr.  Barton,  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  The  girls  are  not  only  getting  but  are  trying  to  give.  On  Sunday 
morning  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  silk- weaver  boys,  Hindus,  follow  the 
girls  from  church  to  the  school.  There  some  of  the  older  girls  have  a  Sun- 
day school  for  these  boys,  holding  the  meeting  in  Otis  Hall.  The  girl  who 
manages  it  has  perfect  control  over  them,  and  the  girls  who  assist  are  good 
singers,  who  teach  the  boys  our  Christian  songs.  After  the  singing  comes 
the  lesson  story,  and  then  cards  or  tracts  are  given  out.  At  this  last  function 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  scramble,  because  they  are  afraid  they  are  not  going  to 
get  a  tract,  but  before  that  every  one  is  quiet  and  attentive.  Surely  this  is 
Christian  Endeavor. 

Tliere  has  been  less  sickness  this  year  than  last.  The  cholera  has  not 
come  in  to  scourge  the  city  as  it  did  last  year.  There  are  ten  or  twelve 
girls  who  are  waiting  to  join  the  church.  They  would  have  been  glad  to 
join  last  communion,  but  Miss  Noyes  and  the  teacher  thought  they  had 
better  wait  a  little  longer,  and  then  see  how  strong  their  purpose  was  in 
joining. 

Before  the  Deputation  reached  here  they  wrote  that  they  wanted  to  see 
the  work  in  its  every-day  dress,  and  not  in  mass  meeting  and  holiday  attire. 
This  thought  we  have  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  our  men,  so 
that  we  have  been  most  particular  about  not  decorating  or  giving  addresses. 
Afler  the  visit  of  the  Deputation  to  our  school  I  asked  my  class  in  English 
to  write  a  composition  about  this  visit.  You  may  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  things  the  girls  said. 

^^  The  mission  i|i  Madura  district  is  supported  by  the  people  who  are 
living  in  America.  These  people  are  called  American  Boarders,  They 
send  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Madura  District  from  their  sufferings."  "  The 
school  was  not  decorated  by  any  particular  things,  but  was  cleaned  because 
the  deputation  did  not  come  to  see  the  decoration.  But  they  came  to  sec 
the  Christian's  works."  Several  of  the  girls  say  that  "  one  of  the  gentlemen 
gave  us  some  good  advises."  They  also  speak  of  how  the  poor  people  in 
America  go  without  tea  or  sugar  or  butter  in  order  to  send  money  out  here. 
One  of  the  mistresses  in  writing  to  Miss  Noyes  said,  "  We  are  blessed ;  we 
liave  seen  the  Deputation  in  our  generation."  I  think  the  welcome  to  the 
Deputation  has  been  loyal,  hearty  and  sincere. 
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FROM  MISS  MAHY  E.  KINNEY,  OF  ADABAZAR,  TURKEY. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  church  paper  issued  by  Bojlston  Church, 
Boston,  of  which  Miss  Kinney  is  a  member  and  which  provides  her  salary. 

The  last  week  of  June  was  a  week  of  rushing.  The  first  three  days  were 
jspecially  full,  but  everything  was  successful  except  that  we  had  an  unfortu- 
late  experience  at  the  graduating  exercises. 

We  made  a  change  this  year,  and  had  the  exercises  in  the  aflernoon  in- 
itead  of  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  consequence  we  had  a  very  great  crowd.  The 
ludience  was  admitted  by  ticket,  except  the  adult  members  of  our  congre- 
^tion,  but  there  was  such  a  rush  when  the  doors  were  opened  as  I  have  never 
een.  We  who  were  on  the  stage  had  full  view  of  it,  and  it  was  dreadful, 
^iany  held  tickets  of  three  or  four  years  back,  and  they  crowded  in  by  the 
loor-tenders  without  leave  or  license.  There  was  one  real  fight,  which  we 
vere  afraid  was  going  to  be  serious,  but  which  quieted  down  in  a  few 
ninutes.  The  experience  has  taught  the  trustees  a  lesson,  I  think,  and  we 
hall  probably  never  have  such  a  time  again. 

The  exercises  went  off  better  than  usual,  and  everybody  said  the  singing 
vas  fine.  It  was  such  an  improvement  to  have  the  girls  learn  all  the  words 
»f  the  songs  and  sing  from  memory.  Every  one  said  they  understood  all  the 
vords,  and  I  was  very  happy  over  the  success  of  it. 

A   MESSAGE   TO   OUR   MISSIONARY. 

The  same  paper  contains  a  message  to  Miss  Kinney,  which  shows  the  pleasant 
elations  between  Miss  Kinney  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  the  church. 

We,  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  Boylston  Con- 
Tegational  Church  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  greet  **  Our  Missionary." 

Having  learned  with  no  little  pleasure  of  the  proposed  visit  of  Miss  Char- 
3tte  F.  Grant,  at  one  time  an  honored  member  of  our  society,  to  Adabazar, 
Turkey,  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unusual  opportunity  of  sending 
•y  her  hand  a  message  to  you. 

We  would  assure  you  of  the  honor  we  feel  in  having  one  of  our  own 
fiembers  on  the  foreign  field,  devoting  her  life's  energy  to  enlightening  with 
he  true  light  those  who  have  been  in  darkness. 

We  would  assure  you  of  the  inspiration  that  has  come  to  us  in  interesting 
urselves  in  missions,  and  in  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
lissions  that  is  more  and  more  pressing  upon  us. 

We  v^ould  assure  you  of  our  deep  interest  in  the  reports  of  your  Work 
fiat  reach  us  from  time  to  time  through  your  letters,  of  the  satisfactioti'  we 
ave  in  learning  of  the  progress  you  are  making  in  developing  the  qualities 
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necessary  for  successful  missionary  work,  and  of  the  joy  that  is  ours  because 
of  the  spiritual  help  you  have  given  to  those  under  your  care. 

We  would  assure  you  that  we  have  not  failed  to  remember  you  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  to  ask  our  Lord  and  Master  to  give  you  the  strength 
of  body,  the  clearness  of  mind  and  the  power  of  spirit  necessary  for  your 
work ;  and  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  so  in  the  coming  days. 

The  Lord  watch  between  thee  and  us  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another. 

FROM    MISS    BLLBN   M.    PIERCE,    OF  AINTAB,    TURKBY. 

Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  June,  we  graduated  a  class  of  sixteen  young 
ladies,  the  exercises  being  held  in  the  First  Church,  which  was  crowded. 
Everything  passed  off  pleasantly.  The  next  day  our  guests  began  to  arrive 
for  our  annual  meeting.  We  had  six  to  entertain, — Dr.  and  Mrs*  Lee  and 
their  daughter  Carrie,  Miss  Spencer  and  Miss  Bates  from  Hadjin,  and  our 
new  missionary.  Miss  Calder,  from  Marash.  Our  own  annual  meeting,  the 
native  conference  of  churches,  the  gathering  together  of  so  many  of  the 
alumni  of  the  college  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  that  institution,  made  it  an  occasion  of  unusual.interest. 

We  can  surely  see  great  progress  made  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  college  has  an  established  reputation  and  is  doing  an  untold  amount  of 
good.  And  we  feel  that  our  dear  Girls*  Seminary  is  not  behind  it  in  its 
solid  character  and  in  the  amount  of  good  our  graduates  are  doing  as  teach- 
ers, Bible  women,  or  as  the  heads  of  Christian  families  throughout  our  field. 
Besides  supplying  our  station  with  teachers  and  Christian  workers,  for  which 
I  think  not  less  than  forty  young  women  are  needed,  we  are  asked  to  furnish 
several  for  Adana  and  Marash.  More  distant  fields  look  to  us  also, — Talas, 
Diarbekir,  etc.  Our  own  native  teaching  force  for  our  seminary  is  excellent. 
Two  of  them  have  studied  in  the  American  College  at  Scutari ;  one  was 
prepared  for  a  teacher  of  Armenian  at  Harpoot  College,  and  one  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Marash  Girls'  College.  For  the  past  four,  if  not  five  years,  we  have 
had  no  change  in  this  corps  of  teachers.  But  this  year  we  are  warned  that 
this  can  go  on  so  but  one  year  longer.  Then  two,  if  not  three,  of  these 
teachers  will  leave  to  make  homes  of  their  own,  one  having  taught  for  us 
seven  years. 


■»•< 


As  we  go  to  press  plans  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Board  at 
Hartford  are  being  matured.  All  friends  of  Missions  will  wish  to  partake 
of  the  feast  of  good  things  promised. 
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THE  GARMENT  OF  PRAISE. 

ISAIAH   LXI.  S.  10. 

[in  prbparation  for  the  thank  offbrino.] 

BY   MRS.  C.  H.  DANIELS. 

Tike  Garment  of  Praise,  as  if  there  were  but  one  reliable  kind.  **  The  " 
suggests  the  inquiries,  "Whose  specific  production  is  this?"  "  Is  there  some 
one  maker  of  the  Praise  Garment,  and  has  none  other  ever  discovered  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture  ?" 

Human   >visdom,  we  know,  has  made   many  attempts  in  this 

NUMAN    line*     But  the  results  are  invariably  inadequate  for  the  exchange 

ocviec    of  a  heavy  spirit.     Try  to  buy  one  of  the  world's  Praise  Garments 
'  in  the  shops  of  Vanity  Fair.     Gaudy  signs  attract  the  passer-by. 

The  firm  of  *' Honors  and  Fame"  offers  rich  purple  robes,  warranted 
to  give  satisfaction.  Beware  the  germs  of  disease  concealed  in  their  folds! 
They  will  turn  joy  into  pain.  The  aristocratic  establishment  of  "  Duties 
and  Ceremonies"  displays  well-made  garments,  which,  however,  prove 
too  straight  and  binding  for  a  free-born  spirit.  Court  fashions  there  are, 
gay  in  color,  fascinating,  but  poor  bargains,  soon  worn  to  shreds.  Dame 
Nature  allures  and  charms  with  numberless  garments,  varying  from  the 
daintiest  of  fabrics  dyed  in  early  green  to  somber  robes  dull  as  thunder 
clouds.  And  still  the  borne-down  spirit  gazes  beyond  nature  for  a  loftier 
object  of  praise.  '  The  world  offers  no  lovelier,  completer  garb  than  that 
which  Human  Loves  can  show ;  and  yet  the  soul  of  man  was  made  to  praise 
an  Infinite  Love. 

Come  back  to  Isaiah,  God's  messenger  to  heavy  spirits.     He 
reports  the  words  of  another  who  says  he  is  appointed  of  God  to 


ISAIAH  Lv.  give  the  Garment  of  Praise  in  exchange  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
'"**      Generations  afterwards  Jesus  Christ  stood  up  m  the  Nazareth  syn- 
agogue to  declare  that  he  was  that  appointed  one. 

This,  then,  is  the  blessed  truth,  viz. :  The  real  Praise  Garment  bears  a 
heavenly  stamp,  and  our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  is  divinely  appointed  to 
give  one  to  every  heavy  spirit. 

•  And  now  let  us  take  this  wonderful  Garment,  the  only  one  worthy  the  name 
Praise,  into  our  hands  and  examine  it.  Its  texture  is  unearthly.  Wrfrp  and 
woof  proclaim  its  Divine  maker.     The  sheen  of  its  folds  is  like  the  sheen 
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upon  the  wings  of  angels  who  praise  Him  day  and  night  unceasingly ;  yea, 
brighter  than  theirs,  for,  behold,  one  glowing  stripe  is  stamped  **Praise  for 
Pardoned  Sins^''  and  angels  know  not  the  joy  of  sin  pardoned. 

The  bliss  of  forgiveness ;  a  submissive  will,  which  has  *'  found  its  center 

and  is  still";  a  confident  dependence  upon  God;  an  absolute  calm  down 

in  the  depths  of  emotion  ;  a  sure  ex{>ectation  of  light  along  the  path  ahead  ; 

a  devoted  service  here  and  anticipation  of  service  in  full  light  beyond  :  such 

rare  threads  as  these  are  woven  into  praise  to  our  God. 

poR  cvKiiY-      ^^^  beautiful  for  every-day  wear  ?    And  yet  if  we  wear  them 

DAY  use.   not  every  day  we  shall  always  feel  awkward  in  these  garments, 

PSALMS    and  the  probability  is  we  shall  become  at  last  quite  indifferent  to 

cxLv.  a,   t[jgi|.  beauty. 

Does  a  king  bestow  upoi\  the  members  of  his  household  royal  robes,  and 
feel  pleased  to  have  these  cast  aside  for  homespun  ?  As  daughters  of  a  King 
we  are  offered  rich  garments  of  Praise  for  everyday  use,  whereby  our  Kin«: 
is  to  be  honored,  his  glory  declared,  the  wonders  of  his  power  and  love 
proclaimed.  Will  a  daughter  reply  to  he  King,  '*^I  mourn  an  earthly  love ; 
I  cannot  praise  but  only  weep,"  or  '*  I  t6il  so  hard  life  is  heavy  and  weari- 
some ;  I  have  no  strength  to  praise."  Another,  *'  I  carry  a  thorn  in  my 
flesh ;  'tis  unkind  of  the  King ;  I  cannot  praise  such  an  one,"  or  yet  again, 
"He  gives  me  poverty  and  pain ;  why  praise  him  at  all?** 

,^  Observe  Isaiah's  message  carefully.     He  does  not  say  the  Praise 

KxcNANaK  Garment  is  the  production  of  a  heavy  spirit.     Its  origin  is  from 

ron      without,  and  it  is  to  be  used  in  exchange  for  heaviness,  which  roust 

NKAviNKss.  i)e  yielded  up.     And  further  on  he  definitely  names  as  the  cause 

iPCTKRv.r.  £-^P  praise,  **  Salvation  "  and  "  Righteousness,"  centering  in  God. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  wait  for  our  lives  to  become  entirely  free  from  cares 
and  vexations,  entirely  fortunate  and  happy,  we  shall  never  be  ready  to 
take  and  wear  our  Garments  of  Praise. 

The  reasons  for  praising  God  abide,  permanently  mighty  and  convin- 
cing, whether  we  live  care-free  or  walk  under  a  yoke.  They  focus  in  God. 
He  himself  is  enough.  He  assured  Abraham  that  his  own  companionship 
was  an  exceeding  great  reward. 

Sit  and  realize  somewhat  of  the  Infinite  Father^  and  you  find  praise 
welling  in  your  heart  and  wrapping  about  your  life  as  a  garment,  while 

**  The  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away/' 

AOARMENT  Oh^  thc  hcavy  in  spirit  who  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
POR  EACH,  the  Garment  of  Praise  !  Women  who  rise  from  restless  nights  to 
40NNIII.  i«.take  up  repulsive  cares  with  dull,  hopeless. hearts;  eager,  seeking 
women  who  propitiate  their  false  gods  writh  self-tortures  through  long  years 
and  still  seek  peace  in  vain  ;  loving  mothers  who  lay  away  sweet  children 
and  give  them  up  so  forever,  knowing  not  the  hope  beyond  the  grmve ; 
child-\^omen  who  never  had  a  heart  to  play,  overborne  with  womanhood 
too  soon  ;  narrow  lives  in  zenanas  and  harems,  shut  away  from  the  largess 
of  God'is  gifts ;  sinfiil,  ruined,  despairing  womanhood  t    There  is,  there  must* 
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be,  a  Garment  of  Praise  for  each.  They  wait — till  those  who  have  tested 
the  worth  and  beauty  of  this  heaven-born  gift  sliall  pass  on  to  them  the  news 
of  that  Appointed  One  who  longs  to  enrich  thus  every  child  of  earth. 

The  Thank  Offering  season  will  mean  much  to  us  or  nothing,  according 
as  we  are  clad  in  praise  or  walk  in  heaviness. 
PRAISE  TMK      Praise  is  the  natural  utterance  of  a  redeemed  soul.      Gladness 

toRo.  shines  in  the  eye,  love  speaks  in  the  voice,  smypathy  is  felt  in  the 
ocuT.  iL  ai..  handclasp ;  gratitude  for  God  himself  first,  and  all  his  ways  and 

irr  cc    ^Jii  next,  sings  with  melody  in  the  heart. 

Complaints — vain  wishes  — worry ings — distrusts — bitterness — these  things 
which  have  made  up  the  sum  of  our  heaviness,  away  with  them !  What 
the  Redeemer  will  do  with  such  a  load  of  debris  we  know  not,  it  matters  not. 
Sufficient  for  us,  sufficient  for  Him,  if  we  don  the  Garment  of  Praise  and 
walk  henceforth  true  Daughters  of  a  King  I 


-v»«- 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

CHINA. 

Outlook^  Aug.  31.  **China,  a  Year  after  the  Siege  in  Peking,"  by  Rev. 
Arthur  Smith,  missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

North  American  Review^  September,  *'  Chinese  Exclusion,  a  Benefit  or  a 
Harm  ?"  by  Ho  Yow,  Imperial  Chinese  Consul-General. 

JAPAN. 

Atlantic^  September,  "Japanese  Plants  in-American  Gardens,"  by  Fran- 
ces Duncan.  One  is  surprised  to  learn  of  the  large  number  already  at  home 
in  our  land, — Cherry,  Apple,  Dogwood,  Magnolia  and  Judas  trees  among 
flowering  plants,  with  varieties  of  Maples  and  Evergreens,  all  distinguished 
by  the  quality  of  being  "admirable,  and  at  all  seasons  of  unfailing  interest." 

AFRICA. 

Independent y  August  29,  "The  Boer  War  To-day  and  To-morrow,"  by 
Poultney  Bigelow. 

McClure^  September,  chronicles  the  discovery  of  a  new  beast  in  the  Con- 
<jo  forests,-by  name,  Okapi.  The  discoverer.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  gives  us 
clrawings  from  life  of  the  creature's  beautiful  head  and  grotesque  body. 

TURKEY. 

Contemporary  Review^  h\\^\x%\.y  "The  Early  History  of  the  Turks,"  by 
Geo.  VVnshburn,  D.D. 

BOHEMIA. 

Independent^  August  29,  "King  of  Bohemia"  by  Irenaeus  P.  Stevenson. 

SPAIN. 

Critic^  September,  " '  Electra,*  and  the  Progressive  Movement  in 
Spain,"  by  Havelock  Ellis 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  6th  and  7th.  Ail  ladies  interested  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present.  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  November  5th.  The  ladies  of  Pitts- 
field  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly  accredited  Branch  delegates  and 
missionaries  during  the  meeting.  All  such  desiring  entertainment  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  names  before  October  5th  to  Mrs.  James  W.  Hull,  40 
Appleton  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee. 
For  delegates  and  others  who  may  desire  to  secure  board  suitable  places  at 
reasonable  rates  will  be  recommended  on  application  to  the  above  address. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  *'  The  Efiect  pf  Present  Conditions  on 
Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in  Foreign  Missions/'  Addresses  are  expected 
from  a  large  number  of  missionaries;  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  President  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College;  Miss  Susette'Sorabji,  of  Poona,  India,  and  Miss 
Shile  Ngang  Lee  from  China,  and  others. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates  on 
the  certificate  plan ;  namely,  one  full  fare  to  the  meeting  and  one  third  rate 
returning.  Circulars  containing  full  particulars  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
had  on  application  to  Branch  secretaries  or  to  Miss  M.  T.  Caldwell,  704 
Congregational  House,  Boston. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

October* — ^The  Transformation  of  Japan.    See  Light  and  Lifb  for  September. 

November. — Thank-offerine  Meetings. 

December. — Review  of  the  Year.    For  the  year  1902  see  page  454. 

TOPIC  FOR  OCTOBER. 

THB  THANK-OFFBRINO  MEETING. 

For  the  help  of  busy  members  of  committees  we  give  a  suggestive  program  for  such 
a  meeting,  which  can  be  altered  to  suit  individual  societies : —  • 

Singing.  Scripture  Reading  or  Responsive  Service.  Reasons  for  Thankfulness. 
Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Prayers,with  special  reference  to  China,  her  mission- 
aries and  native  Christians,  the  work  for  the  orphans  in  Turkey  and  India,  or  any  mis- 
sionary especially  dear  to  the  Auxiliary.  Missipnary  Address  or  Story.  Singing  while 
collection  is  taken  and  counted.   Reading  texts  in  envelopes.   Prayer  and  closing  words. 

RESPONSIVE   SERVICE. 

Spiritual  and  Temporal  \t^^       o         's^d-.^dii 

Blessings.  i      ^*<Jcr,  Rev.  vii.  12;  Response,  Psalm  Ixv.  11. 

Singing. 
Leader,  Psalm  Ixvi.  i ;  Response,  Psalm  c.  2.     Leader,  Psalm  c.  2,  ist  and  2d  cl. ; 
Response,  Psalm  c.  3,  1.  c.    Leader,  Psalm  xcviii.  i,  f.  c. ;  Response,  Psalm,  xcviii.  i, 
1.  c.     Leader,  Psalm  xcviii.  2,  f.  c. :  Response,  Psalm  xcviii.  2,  1.  c. 
The  Unspeakable  1      Leader,  Luke  i.  46;  Response,  Luke  i.  47.    Leader,  John  i.  i ; 
Gift.  \    Response,  John  i.  3,  4.    Leader,  John  i.  14,  f.  c. 

Our  Union     1     Response,  John  iii.  i.    Leader,  Rom.  viii.  16;  Response,  Rom. 
with  Christ,   j    viii.  17,  f.  c.    Leader,  Matt.  xx.  28;  Response,  i  Peter  H.  21, 1,  c. 

Singing. 
Leader,  John  ix.  4 ;  Response,  John  x.  16.  Leader,  John  xv.  7;  Response,  John  xv.  8. 
The  Results  of\     Leader,  Is.  Ix.  8;  Response.  Is.  Ix.  3,1.  c.    Leader,  Is.  Ix.  3;  Re- 
OUR  Service,     j  sponse,  Is.  Ix.  9,  f.  c  Leader,Is.  Iii.  7,f.c.;Respon8e,l8.1ti.7,adcl. 


JpOI.^ 


RBCSIPTS. 


Singing. 
Leader,  Zech.  Ix.  to,  1.  c. ;  ReiponBc,  Paaim  txxii.  i6,  [.  c 
1.  c. ;  Response,  Psalm  Ixxil.  iS.     Leader,  Psalm  Ixxli. 

Singing. 
I^ortions  of  A  Meditation  and  A  Praj'er  from  ifissiom 
would  make  a  5tting  conclusion.     Bring  to  the  meeting 
new  determination  to  serve  the  Master,  and  the  blessin; 
wilt  remain  with  vour  Auxiliary'  during  the  jear. 

irdesired,  the  complete  printed  Responsive  Service  ca 
Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  and  also  . 
Board  of  lit  Interior ,  at  the  rale  of  30  cents  Tor  too  copie: 
603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Cliicago,  Hi.  Suitable  leaflets  c 
both  places. 


SlaJitt  of  September,  19CO, 
with  your  extra  gifts  also  a 
I  promised  to  those  who  give 

M.  J.    B. 

n  be  obtained  of  Miss  A.  R 
It  the  rooms  of  the  JVoMam't 
i.  Address  Secretary.  Room 
an  be  had  hy  application  to 
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XttMpU/rOm  July  IS,  IMl,  to  Jafruit  IS,  IMl- 


Xattam  Main*  AtuuA.— Mrs.  J.  9.  Wheel- 
wriKtat,Treu.  Hangar. Mabel  Haiirr,  1. 
Auk.,  !0i  Cslala,  Cotix.  Cb.,  Una.  of 
COT.,4;  faancookCo.  Couf.,  Coll,,  IXl; 
RocklBnil,  MUi  Spollord's  An.  bequest. 
15;  8«srsport,  Glvan  and  01e>nei«,  B; 
ThDmastnii,  Ani^.  G,  «2  SI 

ir«t<m  Wain*  Branch.— Mrs.  C.C.  Ctiap- 
man,  Tieas.  Mrs.  Finn,  BO;  rirsbare, 
Aux.,  S.fiO,  Prlsnda,  I.TS:  Lfmerlck, 
Lulla*.  10-.  Kortb  Berwick.  In  mem.  ot 
Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Hofaba,  63.84;  Porlland, 
S«conclP»rllhCh.,li.31.   Lnseipenses, 


HanjMhl 

eiicb.  'Irea 


iw,  Mrs.  H 


a  Braneli.—Mn,  Allen  L. 

_._ _.     .    Doirer,  Ao]i.,»;Kee>ie, 

FIrat  Con([,  Cb..  Aux.  (witf ' 

cnnit.  L.1»'s  Mrs.  E.P.  I 

K.  Raid).  H.2S;  Ijincuter  .   .  _    . 

ADx'.,  Til  Milford,  AU(.,'sl.SO)  Monxt 
Vem-in,  *ni.,  ai.U;  North  Hampton. 
Aiix.,lSi  SeabCDokaadHamptnn  Falli, 
AUX.,  II;  Samenirnrtli,  Anx.,  M;  flwnn- 
an,  Ani..  MW;  Tllton  an<l  Northneld. 
AUX..  3S.B4',  Trar,  Aux.  (nl  wh.  28  eauM 
I_M.Mn.rrankllnRlpIeT}, a;  Webster. 


Hsnipsblre  Branch, 


Trcaa.    I>orset,  a  friend.  I 


:  Day,  Treasnrar. 
I.siTii>IUe  Co.,  100;  St.  JnhDSbarr,  North 
Cb.,  8.90;  TovHshenil,  1;  Wluifbam,  C. 
^.  Sac..  ID;    Wilder,  Am.,  9;   Dsu.  of 


Oreanaboro.— Legacfof  Har)rE.ReDUtan,  6CI  n 


4ndomr  and   Woburn  AnineA.— Mrs.  G. 

ID;  Lawreiica,  'Friiilt;  cL.  Ani.',  tuw! 
Craille  Boll,  IB;  lllllerlca,  Aiu.,  17j 
LowBll.  HtKhUnU  Cb..  lA;  Maplewood, 
C.  K.  Soo.,  10;  Woat  Medfaril,  W  CL. 
(witb  prev,  coiitrl.  const.  L.  M.  Mta. 
Cstberiiie  K.  Ham),  17;  WIncbeiter, 
Aux.  <2G  bj  Mrs.  M.  A.  Herrlck.io const. 
—  .  Sarah  C.  lJarrls),l1S;  Mlsa. 


S.  Miss. 


Kuax  8oul\  Araneft.— Mlsa  Nannie  L. 
Udsll,   Treas.     Ljun,  First   Cb.,  C.  E. 

Ilampahtni  Co.  BronBft— Wins  Harriet  J, 
KneGlHml.  Treai,  Korlligrnuion,  Ed- 
tr^irdi  Cb..  Gordon  Hall  Hand.  K  cU.; 
\orwtoh,  L.  A.  Boc.,  8;   Worthlngton, 


10  BS 

fluverhm—M.  L.C., 

SM 

Tress.    Nallck,   Aux.,  10;  Craiilo  Boll, 

.l.flS;  Milford,  Aox.,  10;  South  Frsm In r- 

\,:,m.  Anx.,  M;  Somh  Natick,  Am.,  10- 

WellPBley.  Ant..  MJMI. 

13SI3 

Norfnlkand  Pilgrim  ^OMh— Miss  Ha  rah 

B.  Tlrrell,  Trpaa.     Brslntree.  Ani..  T: 

llrnckton.  Firm    Cb..  Am..  30;   Sonlh 

Wevmnntb.  Union  Ch..  Anx.,  10. 

SIM 

JVo.  Middltiex  flmricft.-Mrs-  L.  R.  Horl. 

iwn.  Treas.     Shirley.  Cong.  Ch..  C.  E, 

80C.. 

tow 

IMd  CMMip  Brandt.— triM  FrBne« 
lUiiKiali.  Trau.  AMlelwro,  Aox. 
aecoiid  CoiiK.  Cb.,  C.  X.  Soc.,  lOj  » 


Marlon,  Aai..  2Si  M  iddleboro,  Aux.. 
IS.IO1  ilortta  MIddletmrD,  Aux.,  11 ;  Nor- 
UHi,  Ail(..M;  BoclicaMr,  Anx..  H  cU.; 
S«alti  Attleboro,  Aiu.,  S;  Wenport, 
Am.,  W.  n 

BpriUgMd  Bratwh.—Mn.  Mmrj  H.  Mlt- 
oliell,  Treiu.  tllu  OrtMl  M.  MoLuan, 
Ml  ludiui  Orchard, C.  E.  goc^S;  Sprlni- 
lleld,  OllTBi  Cb.,  Adt.,  ism,  Fuk  Cb., 
Am.,  lUa,  Bontb  Cb.,  Atii.,«0:  1 


I,  Cradle  Roll,  G.  lOT  OS 

Anmo*.— MlH    Hna  B.   Cbild, 
AnbarndalB,  MlH  8.  B.  Hat- 
Ml   Raalon,    Berkeler 


thswi,  0,  Aox.,  Dui  noaion,  1 
T«nple,C.B.  80c.,  II;  Cambrldn,  Fl... 
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itma.  A.  P.  PECK, 

Oiklud,  Cat. 

H».  5.  M.  DODGE, 
15  Sixth  Ava.,  Onkluiil.  C>1. 


j6]9  Durut  Aireaua.  Berkeley,  C«l. 

Mrs.  W.  ].  WILCOX, 
S]6  Eut  i4tli  Street,  OikUiul,  Cti. 


MICRONESIA. 

A   PLEA    FOR  A  NEW   MORNING   STAR  FROM   A  WORKER 
IN  THE   CAROLINE   ISLANDS. 

March  6,  1901. 

I  Fi/i-LY  intended  this  letter  should  have  been  written  and  sent  to  you  th« 
last  chance  we  had  to  send  mail,  but  I  did  not  find  time  to  write  it.  Mr. 
Walkiip  was  here  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  we  took 
this  opportunity  of  sending  mails  to  the  teachers.  The  writing  of  this  used 
up  every  spare  moment.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to  write  to  them  even  if  we 
had  to  let  other  letters  wait,  for  we  only  have  about  one  chance  a  year  to 
send  them  letters ;  and  we  know  they  need  every  bit  of  encouragement  we 
can  give  them.  Their  trials  and  temptations  are  so  many,  and  they  have 
natich  to  contend  with. 

The  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Morning  Star  was  always  a 
help,  and  the  means  of  strengthening  them  to  press  onward,  that  they  might 
have  a  good  report  to  give  to  their  old  teachers  when  they  should  once  more 
meet  them  face  to  face ;  but  now  even  that  little  bright  spot  is  taken  out  of 
their  lives.  I  felt  sorry  for  Mr.  Walkup  that  he  would  have  to  return  to  the 
Islands  and  face  the  people,  and  in  answer  to  their  eager  inquiries  he  would 
have  to  tell  them  that  a  vessel  had  come  directly  from  San  Francisco  in 
December,  yet  not  a  word  did  any  one  write  about  a  new  Morning  Star. 
(169) 
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According  to  the  English  law  Mr.  Walkup  has  been  forbidden  to  carry  more 
than  two  passengers,  and  really,  judging  from  the  size  of  his  vessel,  he 
ought  not  to  take  more  in  addition  to  his  sailors.  Will  an^-thing  ever  be 
done  about  building  us  a  new  Morning  Star?  This  waiting  means  so  much 
to  the  work.  To  us  who  see  it  all  so  plainly  it  does  not  seem  right.  But 
I  will  not  say  more  about  it.  I  will  just  hope  by  the  time  this  reaches  you 
that  you  will   be  able  to  write  back   to  me   there   is  an  addition  to  our 

Micronesian  navy. 

■  >•■ 

MRS.  TWICKER'S  CONFESSION. 

BY  MARY  E.  BAMFORD. 

^^I  REMEMBER  I'd  just  been  blacking  my  stove  a  little  one  morning,^  said 
Mrs.  T wicker,  ^^and  I  stood  and  looked  at  it,  brush  in  hand,  and  I  said,  ^It 
don*t  shine  very  bright,  but  it  don't  look  as  if  the  heathen  lived  here  quite  as 
much  as  it  did  before  I  touched  it.' 

"That  word  'heathen*  reminded  me  of  something.  Day  before  at  meet- 
ing, our  president,  Mis'  Pierson,  had  tried  to  get  me  to  subscribe  for  a  little 
foreign  mission  paper. 

'^ '  It  isn't  but  sixty  cents  a  year,'  said   she,    'and   its   real   interesting/ 

"And  I  up  and  answered  her,  'You  know  I  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  foreign  missions !  I  believe  in  home  missions,  and  I  help  tliem  all  I 
can  ;  but  I  don^t  believe  in  foreign.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  take  the  paper. 
It  isn't  the  sixty  cents,  but  its  something  I  don't  believe  in,  thb  foreign 
missions.' 

"  'You  pray  for  foreign  missions,  though,'  she  said. 

'*  'I  don't,'  I  answered,  getting  contrary  right  away. 

"  'Yes,'  went  on  Mis'  Pierson,  'you  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven."  ' 

"  'Well,  that  doesn't  mean  foreign  missions,*  I  said. 

"  'What  else  does  it  mean?*  she  asked. 

"And  then  she  went  off  and  didn't  trouble  me  any  more.  Maybe  she  it- 
membered  how  I'd  helped  pack  the  home  mission  barrel  last  October.  I  sit 
up  nights  and  nights  making  aprons  and  dresses  and  sacks  for  that  home 
missionary's  little  girls,  and  I  gpve  some  of  my  best  dried  peaches  and  t 
couple  of  sheets,  and  spent  three  afternoons  helping  fix  a  quilt  for  the  barrel; 
and  I  made  the  home  missionary's  three  boys  three  pairs  of  leather  kDC^ 
caps  and  wrote  with  them  what  they  was  for,  though  whether  that  home 
missionary's  wife  could  make  them  wear  them  I  don't  know,  but  she'd  bet- 
ter, for  boys  do  wear  out  their  knees  awiul. 
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*'  And  to  think,  after  all  that,  our  president  should  come  to  me  about 
foreign  •  m  issions  I 

^'  It  bothered  me  some  what  she  said  about  ^  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.'  My  little  girl  Katie  and  I  had  always  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  together  every  night  alter  her  little  prayer  was  over,  and  of  course 
every  night  I  began  to  remember  what  our  president  said.  But  said  I  to 
myself:  *I  ain't  going  to  let  that  botlier  me.  It's  as  much  my  prayer  as 
Mis'  Pierson's,  and  it  don't  mean  foreign  missions.' 

*'  And  I  don't  know  as  it  would  have  fetched  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
mistake  my  little  girl  Katie  made  some  time  afterwards.  She  is  seven  years 
old.  I  never  have  made  her  do  any  hard  work,  of  course ;  only  some  little 
errands  and  things  such  as  a  child  of  her  age  ought  to  do  at  home.  Wiping 
dishes  nights  was  one  of  ther  things.  And  I'd  notice  that  for  a  couple  o 
weeks  she  had  let  those  dishes  lie  in  the  pan  in  the  sink  after  I'd  wash  them, 
and  she'd  wait  two  hours  or  so,  till  it  was  'most  her  bedtime,  before  she'd 
fly  around  and  wipe  them. 

^^I  didn't  like  that,  and  one  night  I  asked,  ^What  makes  you  wait  so 
long  before  wiping  those  dishes?' 

**  *  Cause,'  she  said,  her  voice  kind  of  trembling. 

"*  Because  what?'  I  kept  on.  *  You  let  them  go  every  night  till  it's 
most  your  bedtime.     You  used  to  do  them  up  right  away.' 

*'  And  Katie,  she  just  burst  out  crying  then,  and  she  cried  and  cried,  and 
I  tried  to  make  out  what  she  said,  and  at  last  I  heard  her  say  she  wasn't 
going  to  pray  any  more.  She  didn't  believe  God  ever  heard  little  girls' 
prayers. 

it « Why  ?'  I  asked,  astonished.     *  What's  that  got  to  do  with  the  dishes?' 

**  Well,  she  cried  some  more,  and,  come  to  find  out,  every  night  when  I'd 
washed  the  dishes  she'd  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  send  somebody  to  wipe 
them,  because  she  hated  to  do  it  herself.  She'd  gone  off  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  prayed,  and  waited  for  the  somebody  to  come  wipe  those  dishes ; 
but  nobody  ever  came,  and  she  had  to  wipe  them  herself  every  night  before 
she  went  to  bed.  And  now  sire  wasn't  going  to  believe  in  praying  any 
more. 

*' Well,  you  know,  of  course,  I  had  to  sit  riglit  down  and  explain  to  her 
how  the  Lord  always  expects  us  to  answer  our  own  prayers  as  far  as  we 
can,  and  I  toId»her  how  he  gave  her  her  hands  and  her  strength  to  help 
mamma  with,  and  he  expected  her  not  to  be  lazy.  She  was  the  somebbdy 
He  expected  would  wipe  the  dishes.  And  after  the  child  understood  how 
it  was,  she  up'n  wiped  the  dishes  as  nice  as  could  be. 

**  When  I  came  to  put  her  to  bed  I  heard  her  say  her  prayer,  and  then 
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she'n  I  both  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  same's  usual.  Now,  I'd  never 
been  able  to  say  that,  since  the  president  spoke,  without  thinking  of  wliat 
she  said  about  ^Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  meaning 
foreign  missions.  And  it  come  to  me  that  night  and  bothered  me  more  than 
usual.  Hadn't  I  just  been  telling  Katie  that  the  Lord  always  expects  us  to 
answer  our  own  prayer  as  far  as  we  can?  And  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  did 
mean  foreign  missions,  was  I  doing  what  I'd  told  my  little  girl  to  do?  * 

^'Now,  if  there's  any  kind  of  botheration  I  do  hate,  it  is  a  thought  that 
follows  you,  and  pesters  you,  and  won't  let  you  alone.  And  that's  the  way 
this  thought  behavecl.  It  tagged  after  me  all  the  evening  till  I  just  dropped 
my  work,  and  said  I,  kind  of  provoked,  *  I'll  reason  it  out.' 

*' You  see  I  hadn't  any  idea  but  I'd  come  out  ahead  after  I'd  reasoned 
a  little  and  got  it  clear.  I  was  sure  I  was  right.  It  was  pretty  hard  reason- 
ing, too,  I  did,  because,  you  know,  a  woman  like  me  that's  always  thought 
she'd  had  sense  for  all  her  doings  does  hate  to  give  in  that  she's  been  wrong. 

*^  ^  Thy  kingdom  come.     Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.' 

*' '  On  earth'  didn't  seem  to  mean  only  *  at  home.'  Think  of  changing 
the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  saying,  *  Thy  kingdom  come  at  home,  and  no  matter 
whether  it  comes  anywhere  else  or  not;'  how  could  I?  And  what  was  I 
a-praying  for  the  rest  of  the  earth  for,  if  I  wasn't  doing  a  thing  toward  answer- 
ing my  own  prayer? 

*^  Well,  now,  I  didn't  exactly  expect  to  do  that  kind  of  reasoning.  It 
went  against  the  grain,  I  tell  you.     But  at  last  I  owned  up. 

*^  Said  I  to  myself,  ^  I  have  been  a-praying  for  foreign  missions.  I've 
prayed  for  them  all  my  life,  and  I  do  declare  I'm  not  going  to  be  worse  than 
Katie  was  about  those  dishes.  When  she  understood  about  her  prayers  she 
went  right  to  work,  and  now  I've  found  out  about  the  *  will '  being  ^  done 
on  earth,'  I'm  going  to  work. 

*'  Well,  I  told  our  president  she  might  send  for  that  foreign  mission  paper 
.  for  me,  and  she  was  considerable  surprised,  but  she  did ;  and  I've  read  it 
faithful,  and  I've  found  out  things  upon  things  that  I  didn't  know  before. 
Why,  you  can't  help  being  interested  in  foreign  missions  when  you  ain't 
ignorant  of  them.  When  you  don't  know  how  they're  getting  on,  of  course 
you're  not  interested.  Folktf  may  know  lots  about  other  things,  and  yet  be 
the  most  ignorant  kind  about  foreign  missions. 

''  And  this  is  how,  from  not  believing  in  foreign  missions  at  all,  I've  come 
to  believe  in  them  with  every  bit  of  grit  I've  got.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  be 
reason  enough  for  some  women,  but  it  is  for  me." 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Praidnl. 

Mu.  HOSES  SMITH, 

■  15  S.  LcmTltt  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Miu  M.  D.  WINGATB, 
■>>  fcSt  59  Durborn  Stmt,  CliicigD,  til. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  HURLBUT, 

1454  A>bai7  ATCBue,  Ennttoa,  III. 

Auulal  Truumrtr. 

Mxa.  B.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

85  Ruth  SticM,  CUcito.  UL 
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Miu  SARAH 


BRIDGMAN   SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT. 

Peking,  May  14,  1901. 
My  dear  Miss  Pollock  :  The  great  event  of  the  year  is  past,  and  the 
^aduating  exercises  of  Bridgman  School  are  over.  Five  earnest  Christian 
|irls,  who  have  been  faithful  students  during  these  last  few  years,  having 
now  completed  their  course  of  study,  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  larger 
duties  of  life  in  the  home  and  in  the  church. 

It  was  a  cause  for  the  greatest  gratitude  that  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
which  began  so  irregularly  and  with  so  much  of  uncertainty,  should  see  so 
iatisfactory  a  completion.  Every  heart  vfas  touched  by  the  sight,  because 
t  meant  so  much  to  tis  all  of  God's  "  mysterious  way"  of  performing  bis 
>wn  will.  "  What  hath  God  wrought .'  "  "  He  hath  done  great  things  for 
Js,  whereof  we  are  glad  ! " 

U73J 
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The  exercises  were  held  in  our  chapel  on  Monday  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon. 
The  room  was  well  filled  with  former  Bridgman  School  pupils,  invited 
missionary  guests  and  a  few  deacons  and  teachers  from  the  native  brethren. 
We  had  decorated  the  chapel  with  flowers,  grouping  them  in  front  of  the 
platform.  Dr.  Sheffield,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee,  presided, 
and  in  his  daughter's  stead,  and  at  her  request,  bestowed  the  diplomas  upon 
the  young  women.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  father  and  daughter  together 
on  the  platform,  both  repre^nting  as  they  did  the  interests  of  education  in 
China ;  the  one  already  having  had  thirty  years  of  labor,  the  other  just 
entering  a  field  of  service  which  gives  such  large  promise  for  the  future. 
The  graduates  read  their  essays  with  ease  and  distinctness,  doing  credit  to 
the  school  from  which  they  go.  The  exercises  occupied  nearly  two  hours, 
piano  music  and  singing  by  the  school  adding  variety  and  enjoyment. 

The  valedictorian  of  the  class  addressed  a  few  appropriate  words  to  Dr. 
Sheffield,  who  has  kindly  attended  the  yearly  examinations  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  given  many  helpful  words  of  encouragement  and  inspiration. 
After  a  word  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wang,  the  Chinese  teacher  of  the  school,  she 
spoke  most  affectionately  and  tenderly  to  her  teachers,  expressing  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  their  forbearance  and  loving  instruction,  and  regret  that  they 
could  not  in  some  way  repay  such  love ;  then  followed  her  parting  words 
to  school  and  classmates :  **  We  are  to  be  separated,"  she  said,  ^'  but  let  our 
hearts  be  united  as  one,  and  let  us  pray  one  for  another,  and  strive  to 
follow  the  perfect  example  of  our  faster ;  and  if  we  should  not  meet  on 
earth  again,  we  have  the  hope  of  meeting  in  our  home  above,  which  is 
waiting  for  us." 

The  dear  girl's  lip  quivered  and  her  voice  trembled,  but  she  went  through 
the  ordeal  bravely.  The  experiences  through  which  the  school  has  passed 
the  last  year  could  but  add  to  the  sad  suggestiveness  of  parting  at  this  time. 

In  presenting  the  diplomas  Dr.  Sheffield  reminded  the  class  that  this  satin 
on  which  the  characters  were  written,  if  hung  on  the  wall,  would  in  time 
catch  the  dust  and  become  faded.  Let  this  be  a  suggestive  lesson  to  you, 
that  only  faithful  effort  pn  your  part  to  retain  and  add  to  that  which  you 
have  already  received,  only  by  care  and  earnest  endeavor,  will  your  lives  be 
a  bright,  fresh,  living  testimony  to  others  of  that  which  you  possess. 

I  must  add  a  word  about  the  graduates.  They  have  made  a  delightful 
class  to  teach.  The  youngest  is  eighteen,  the  oldest  twenty-two.  Their 
minds  have  been  very  open  to  receive  instruction,  and  as  leaders  their  in- 
fluence has  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  Thus  they  have  won  the  love  and 
confidence  of  their  companions  as  well  as  that  of  their  teachers.  Our  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain,  they  are  better  fitted  for  the  next  duty  in  life  for  having 
had  this  year  of  study. 
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Three  of  the  class  live  in  or  near  Pao-ting-fu,  and  two  belong  to  the 
'eking  outstation  of  Cho-chou.  Two  will  be  married  this  summer  and 
nother  one  is  engaged.  The  other  two  are  well  fitted  to  be  teachers  in  the 
:bool;  one  especially  is  a  very  good  scholar,  tactful,  sweet-tempered,  earnest 
nd  faithful.     She  gives  promise  for  large  usefulness. 

It  was  a  wonderful  Providence  which  left  five  out  of  eight  such  girls  to 
raduate  in  this  memorable  year.  We  were  most  fortunate  to  have  four 
lembers  in  each  of  the  three  next  lower  classes.  With  this  number  the 
rork  of  the  year  has  seemed  well  worth  whiles  and  we  are  thankful  for  it.     • 

I  am  personally  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  being  in  this 
:hool  for  our  North  China  Mission.  I  have  come  to  love  the  girls  very 
mch,  and  itheir  love  to  me  has  in*  a  measure  supplied  that  loving,  longing 
esire  to  do  for  the  girls  in  Pang-Chuang  that  which  God,  for  some  wise 
;ason,  has  not  permitted  me  to  do  for  one  lohg  year. 

When  we  first  came  out  of  the  British  Legation  I  hadan  opportunity  to 
te  something  of  the  Tung-chou  young  women,  who  have  been  in  Bridgman 
chool  in  the  earlier  and  later  years ;  and  this  winter  again  in  the  Peking 
ation  I  have  come  to  know  others,  and  my  heart'is  more  than  full  of  praise 
id  thanksgiving  to  God  for  what  this  school  means  to  Christian  young 
len,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the  church  even  now. 

It  is  a  beautiful  work.  As  we  think  of  the  ladies  who  from  the  beginning 
ive  given  their  lives  to  this  school,  we  can  certainly  say  that  God  has  not 
Tgotten  their  '*  work  of  faith,"  •'  labor  of  love  and  patience  of  hope."  The 
imes  of  Mrs.  Bridgman,  Miss  Porter,  Chapin,  Haven  (now  Mrs.  Mateer) 
ill  always  be  held  in  loving  memory  for  what  they  have  done  for  Bridg- 
lan  School ;  those  who  follow  them  enter  into  their  labors. 

In  closing  I  only  ask  that  you  with  us  thank  God  for  Bridgman  School, 
et  as  also  pray  with  renewed  earnestness  for  its  larger  success  in  the  years 

come.     '*  Establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands."     Amen. 


»•• 
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[The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  D.  C  Greene,  D.D.,  of 
»kyo,  Japan,  and  published  in  the  Mission  News  of  Yokohama.  They  are  of  great 
terest  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  so  familiar  with  the  differing  situations  in 
[>an,  and  as  giving  some  points  of  influence  in  woman's  work  among  women  and 
ildren  which  we  do  not  always  consider. — Ed.] 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission,  most  of  the 

jfk  of  the  Outlook  Committee  had  to  be  given  up,  but  a  way  was  found 

meet  the  expense  Jof  a  short  tour  in  the  Tottori  field.     Accordingly  after 
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due  consultation  a  programme  was  arranged  for  a  series  of  gatherings  to 
begin  with  a  special  meeting  of  the  Tottori  Ethics  Club  on  tlie  evening  of 
May  fourteenth. 

The  journey  from  Kobe,  where  I  spent  the  preceding  Sunday,  was  in 
every  way  delightful.  For  about  two  hours  the  Sany6  Railway,  by  far  the 
best  managed  railway  in  Japan,  offered  its  advantages.  Great  pains  are 
taken  to  promote  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  travelers.  A  little  more 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  travelers  themselves  in  the  matter  of  tidiness 
might  be  desired,  but  the  officials  do  their  part  with  care  and  assiduity. 
During  that  short  ride  of  two  hours,  the  floor  of  the  cars  was  swept  twice 
and  wiped  with  a  moist  cloth  at  least  once,  while  the  seats,  window  frames, 
etc.,  were  carefully  dusted.  There  was  a  youth  in  neat  uniform,  who  had 
on  his  collar,  in  gilt,  spelled  both  in  Roman  letters  and  in  Japanese  phonetic 
characters,  the  English  word  "  Boy."  He  was  ready  to  render  all  kinds 
of  service  to  the  passengers  and  made  himself  most  useful. 

The  railway  ride  over,  I  bargained  with  a  man  in  waiting  for  a  jinrikisha 
ticket,  the  price  to  be  paid  at  Tottori,  some  fifty-five  miles  away  on  the 
northern  coast.  The  entire  trip  from  Kobe  can  theoretically  be  made  in 
one  day,  but  it  would  have  to  be  an  abnormally  long  day.  As  it  was,  I 
started'  from  Kobe  a  little  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  finished  sixteen  miles  of  the  jinrikisha  journey  I  was  quite  ready 
to  take  lodgings  at  the  very  comfortable  hotel  where  my  shafu  (jinrikisha 
coolie)  set  me  down.  This  left  a  rather  longer  ride  for  the  next  day  than 
I  wanted,  especially  as  I  was  booked  for  an  address  in  the  evening,  so  I 
arranged  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning  the  maid 
called  me  at  half  past  three,  and  by  half  past  four  I  was  well  on  my  way. 
The  road  lay  over  two  high  ridges,  which  I  climbed  on  foot,  and  then,  from 
the  top  of  the  second  of  these,  for  fully  half  the  day's  ride,  there  was  a  more 
or  less  rapid  descent  until  the  wide  plain  back  of  Tottori  was  reached.  It 
was  a  delightful  ride,  a  little  cool,  with  some  traces  of  frost  in  the  early 
morning,  but  every  way  agreeable  after  the  sun  was  well  up,  while  the 
colors  of  the  ever-changing  landscape  were  never  fresher  or  more  attractive. 
It  was  about  five  when  I  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bart- 
lett ;  but  before  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  two  parties  who  had  come  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  me  to  Tottori. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  rest  and  freshen  one's  self  up  a  bit 
before  the  evening.  My  hosts  on  their  side  did  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  their  guest.  In  the  evening  nominally  at  eight,  but 
really  at  nine,  the  members  of  the  Ethics  Club  gathered.  Aside  from  the 
specially  invited  guests  there  were  others  present,  so  that  tlie  whole  number 
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could  not  have  been  much  less  than  forty.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  has  described  that 
particular  meeting  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  it.  It  was  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  meet  and  to  address  such  an  audience,  representing  as  it  did  so  many 
different  phases  of  Tottori  society,  and  I  was  able  to  gain  information  on 
several  social  questions  in  which  I  am  greatly  interested.  Naturally  pains 
had  been  taken  to  secure  a  large  attendance,  but  making  every  allowance 
for  this  effort,  the  fact  remains  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  city  meet  every  month  to  discuss,  not  academical  ques- 
tions, but  questions  of  practical  ethics  with  a  definite  view  to  raising  the 
tone  of  the  society  in  which  they  move.  It  was  to  me  an  inspiring  thought. 
They  were  not  all  Christians,  but  the  whole  trend  of  their  discussions,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  was  in  the  direction  of  Christian  ideals. 

Mr.  Bartlett  wisely  assumes  no  control  over  the  club ;  its  members  choose 
their  own  subjects ;  but  nevertheless  he  is  a  member  of  the  club  and  shares 
to  the  full  in  its  discussions.  He  is  indeed  its  life,  and  the  source  of  its 
inspiration. 

The  next  morning  I  visited  Mrs.  Bartlett's  club,  as  perhaps  I  might  call 
it,  a  sort  of  sub-kindergarten,  where  some  thirty  or  more  little  children  meet 
every  forenoon.  There  are  forty  on  the  list,  I  was  told,  but  in  the  case  of 
such  young  children  the  attendance  is  of  necessity  somewhat  irregular. 
Here  all  sorts  of  children  gather,  even  the  extremely  poor,  but  they  mingle 
together  in  the  most  democratic  fashion  and  with  the  heartiest  enjoyment. 
Aside  from  the  direct  benefit  to  the  children  and  the  relief  to  the  often  over- 
burdened mothers,  both  of  which  must  be  well  worth  their  cost,  the  insight 
gained  into  the  life  of  the  various  homes  must  be  of  great  value.  It  is  said 
that  this  nursery  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  has 
made  it  easier  to  preserve  in  it  an  unalloyed  religious  spirit,  since  the 
opportunity  is  offered  by  the  nursery  to  show  the  bearing  of  religion  upon 
the  daily  life  of  the  children,  and  thus  take  away  the  temptation  to  crowd 
the  Sunday  school  hour  with  stories,  ostensibly  as  a  vehicle  for  moral  teach- 
ing, but  in  which  too  often  mere  entertainment  would  seem  to  be  the  result. 

The  lai^  meeting  at  the  church  and  the  smaller  gathering  of  the  Chris- 
tians later  on^  ^ve  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  church  life. 

The  Girls'  School  holds  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  public  high  school  for 
girls  not  long  ago  established  in  the  city.  This  is  so  everywhere,  not 
merely  because  the  public  schools  are  not  large  enough  or  numerous  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  for  female  education,  but  also  because  the  private  • 
school  if  under  wise  control  can  exercise  a  more  helpfiil  oversight  over  the 
pupils.  Hitherto,  however,  the  Christian  schools  have  been  and  are  still 
handicapped  both  by  the  lack  of  money  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  properly 
trained  teachers. 
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The  prominent  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  visit  was  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  have  made  themselves  to  a  most  happy  degree  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  are  deeply  sympathetic  with 
the  people ;  they  keenly  appreciate  their  trials  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  that  confront  them.  They  have,  I  am  sure,  made  known  in  a  wide 
circle  their  conviction  that  only  a  strong,  well-rooted  Christian  faith  can 
relieve  those  trials  and  soWe  those  problems,  and  that  it  must  be  a  faith  also 
which  takes  full  account  of  the  life  which  is  to  come.  With  all  their  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  society,  they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make  the 
church  with  its  worship  and  teaching  the  center  of  their  work.  Those  who 
like  them  live  near  the  people  know  what  it  is  to  bear  their  sorrows,  for, 
in  spite  of  their  generally  joyous  exterior,  the  Japanese  people  are  not 
unacquainted  with  grief. 

D.  C.  G. 


»•« 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HADJIN  HOME. 

Thb  religious  interest  in  the  school  has  been  good.  The  first  half  hour 
in  the  morning  has  been  as  usual  the  time  when  the  whole  school  assembled 
for  devotional  exercises,  and  the  Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  have  done  good  work.  In  the  late  winter  the  religious  interest 
deepened,  daily  meetings  were  held  for  some  weeks,  and  at  that  time  quite 
a  number  of  our  girls,  some  from  Gregorian  families,  gave  themselves  to 
Christ. 

During  the  year  twenty-one  of  our  girls  were  received  into  church  mem- 
bership. 

The  missionary  society  of  Marthas  has  held  interesting  meetings  monthly. 
Last  year  this  society  voted  to  undertake  the  support  of  one  of  the  assistant 
teachers  of  the  Bement  sisters  in  Shao-wu,  China ;  and  to  this  end  the  girls 
pledged  themselves  to  send  $25  yearly.  Most  of  them  gave  written  pledges 
to  give  a  definite  amount  instead  of  depending  upon  the  state  of  their  purses 
and  their  inclinations  when  the  time  for  the  missionary  meeting  came  round. 
This  money  is  very  largely  earned  by  the  girls  themselves,  the  little  ones 
earriing  theirs  by  carrying  stone  and  earth,  the  older  ones  by  their  needles. 
The  first  of  last  January  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  send  to  Chicago,  not  the 
$25  promised,  but  a  trifle  over  $31  ;  and  this  coming  year  we  hope,  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  needs  in  China,  to  make  the  sum  still  more. 

Mr.  Chambers'  two  visits  to  our  Home,  and  the  brief  visit  of  the  Misses 
Webb  and  Miss  Borel,  just  at  the  close  of  the  term,  have  been  pleasant 
events  of  the  year.    Another  event  of  importance  to  our  Home  in  the  history 
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of  the  year  has  been  the  building  of  a  new  dining-room.  This  was  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  of  our  being  three  American  teachers,  while  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  not  been  decreased.  The  new  room  is  large,  airy  and 
sunny Y  and  Joins  the  main  building  to  the  south,  being  connected  with  it  by 
an  inside  stairway ;  while  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  removing  the 
noise,  which  must  necessarily  center  in  the  main  living  room  of  so  many 
girls,  a  little  farther  from  our  part  of  the  house.  The  plan  is  to  make  the 
old  dining-room  into  two  bedrooms,  with  a  hallway  between. 

Just  after  the  four  walls  of  the  new  part  were  up  and  the  roof  on,  the 
work  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  government,  and  the  carpenters  inipris- 
oned  for  a  week.  They  were,  however,  finally  released,  having  suffered 
nothing  worse  than  the  loss  of  their  time,  and  receiving  a  strict  .njunction 
never  again  to  go  to  any  place  to  work  without  a  special  permit  to  do  so. 
It  was  our  hope  to  get  this  building  done  without  making  a  call  ipon  any 
one  from  outside  for  funds,  but  it  proved  more  of  an  undertaking  tnan  we 
expected,  first  in  the  digging  down  of  what  seemed  a  good  part  of  one  of 
the  Hadjin  mountains,  and  secondly  in  the  money  required.  Still  we  hope 
that  the  burden  may  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  sink  us  m  debt,  and  pray  that 
God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  this  bit  of  apparently  much-needed  equipment 
for  the  successful  carrying  ort  of  the  work. 

In  one  feature  of  the  school  work  we  notice  a  considerable  advance  over 
previous  years — I  mean  in  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  people 
for  board  and  tuition.  This  money  has  this  year  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty  Turkish  pounds. 

•••  , 

Peking,  China,  February  5,  1901. 

,  During  the  past  months  many  of  you  have  prayed  for  the  little  Christian 
Chinese  children.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  sad  experience  of  little  Wen  Mui 
and  her  little  three-year-old  sister.  Her  family  name  is  Chang,  and  she 
lives  in  a  village  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Peking.  •  Four  years  ago  her 
father  heard  of  Jesus,  and  he  and  his  wife  learned  to  pray  and  to  read  the 
Bible.  When  Wen  Mui's  maternal  grandfather  heard  of  it  he  said  they 
must  either  give  up  their  new  religion  or  he  would  cast  them  out  of  the 
family.  In  time  of  weddings  or  feastings  they  would  not  be  invited,  and 
their  names  would  be  taken  off  the  family  record.  Wen  Mui's  mother  said, 
'*  Father,  if  I  must  make  a  choice,  it  is  more  necessary  and  far  better  that 
we  be  members  of  our  Great  Father's  family,  and  we  know  we  have  found 
the  true  God." 

The  grandfather  was  very  angry  and  would  not  again  receive  them  into 
his  family.  Wen  Mui's  family  joined  the  church.  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  were  very  true  and  faithful.  I  saw  them  the  last  part  of  April, 
when  the  Boxers  were  just  about  to  begin  their  persecution  out  in  that 
region.     They  were  troubled,  but  had  no  thought  of  recanting. 

Day  after  day  they  heard  that  this  church  member  and  that  one  had  been 
killed,  and  Mr.  Chang  said  to  his  wife :  *'  How  can  we  endure  such  fearful 
suffering?  Let  us  burn  incense  and  our  lives  may  be  spared."  After  some 
talking  they  bought  the  incense,  but  after  burning  one  stick,  they  said : 
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*' No ;  we  cannot  do  this  even  to  save  life;"  and  the  rest  of  the  incense 
was  left  at  the  temple.  The  father  then  went  to  a  village  where  some  rela- 
tives lived  to  see  if  they  would  hide  them.  They  would  not,  and  on  tlic 
way  home  he  was  captured  by  Boxers  and  killed.  Word  was  taken  to  his 
family.  The  rest  of  the  story  I  get  from  little  seven-year-old  Wen  Mui. 
She  said :  '*  When  they  told  us  my  papa  was  killed  by  Boxers  my  mother 
cried  v^ry  hard.  Then  she  said  we  must  pray.  The  next  day  an  uncle 
came  to  see  us.  He  is  a  very  bad  man.  He  told  my  mother  that  she 
would  be  all  cut  up  by  the  Boxers,  and  she  must  take  some  quicksilver  he 
had  brought  for  her.  It  would  be  better  to  die  that  way  than  to  fall  into  the 
Boxers*  hands.  She  took  one  powder  when  he  forced  her  to,  but  the  others 
she  refused.  That  night  a  workman  came  from  my  uncle's  and  took  my 
mother  and  us  down  to  the  river.  When  we  got  to  the  bank  he  pushed  my 
mother  in.  When  I  saw  her  struggling  in  the  water  I  was  afraid,  and 
my  little  sister  and  I  ran  away.  The  man  chased  us,  said  he  would  throw 
us  in  too.  He  had  nearly  caught  up  to  us,  when  a  big  dog  caught  him  by 
the  leg.  We  ran  on  and  hid  in  a  hole  by  the  river  bank.  We  stayed  there 
all  night.  We  were  so  afraid  and  my  little  sister  cried  and  cried.  It  was 
cold,  but  we  went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  went  to  my  aunt's.  They 
would  not  take  us  in,  and  for  three  days  we  went  from  house  to  house. 
Then  all  the  villagers  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Boxers,  and  they  said 
we  might  go  to  an  uncle's  and  we  would  not  be  killed." 

The  little  sister  is  still  with  the  relations  in  the  country,  but  Wen  Mui  is 
still  in  Peking.  She  is  a  contented,  happy  little  girl,  and  enjoys  going  to 
school  very  much.  The  man  who  chased  them  died  from  the  bite  of  the 
dog.  Now  the  uncle  who  had  their  mother  killed  is  trying  to  get  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  children,  but  the  church  will  see  that  it  is  kept  for  the 
two  little  girls. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Tbbasubbr. 

Rbouptb  moM  July  10  to  August  10, 1901. 


Colorado        • 
Illinois    . 

Kansas  • 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

NseaASKA 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  . 

SoiTTH  Dakota 

wuoonsin 

Massachusetts 

Texas 

TURKET 

Miscellaneous 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previoasly  acknowlediced 

Total  since  October,  1900 


164  2S 
1,000  54 

460  64 
00  60 

337  96 

142  87 
54  09 
37  20 

231  61 
27  00 

355  15 

5  00 

10  00 

40  38 

320  15 

8,277  48 
37396  53 


.    t41,178  01 


CENTUBT  rUKD. 


Received  this  month 
Already  reported    . 


Total  since  Oct.  20, 1900 


134  15 
2,Sr7  9« 

t2J81« 


ADDmOXAL  DONATIONS  FOR  SPBOtAL   OBJECTt. 


Received  this  month 
Already  forwarded 

ToUl  since  Oct.  20, 1900 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Willlavs,  km*x 


173  81 
TOM 

•9»tt 


Xife  anb  %igbt  fpt 'iwnoman. 
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THE  ABDUCTION  OF  MISS  ELLEN  M.  STONE. 
On  Thursday  afturnoon,  September  5th,  the  occupants  of  the  Board 
Rooms  were  much  startled  to  receive  a  cablegram  from  Rev,  J,  H.  House, 
of  Salonica,  announciug  the  capture  by  brigiinds  of  our  beloved  missionarv*, 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone.  The  news  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  oiu-  State 
Department  at  Washington,  and  the  reply  soon  came  that  the  news  had 
already  been  received  from  our  considate  in  Constantinople,  and  that  every- 
thing possible  would  be  done  for  her  rescue.  Dr.  House  was  also  cabled 
to  keep  friends  in  this  country  fidly  inronned.  Letters  and  telegrams  h.ive 
fince  been  received,  and  we  give  particulars  which  are  considered  reliable. 
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Miss  Stone  had  been  holding  her  usual  summer  school  for  Bible  workers 
in  Bansko,  Macedonia.     On   September  3d  a  party  consisting  of  six  students 
from  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Samokov,  three  or  four  Bulgarian  teachers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tsilka,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  America,  Mrs.  Oosheva 
and  Miss  Stone    started   for   Djumaia,    twelve    hours  away.     From  there 
they   were   to   go   to   their   different    homes.       Miss    Stone    had    ordered 
five  horses  to  meet  the  party  there.     "At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
as   they   were  resting    in    a   defile    in   the   mountains,-— only    Miss    Stone 
and  Mrs.   Tsilka   had    horses, — they  were   surrounded   by  thirty  or  forty 
armed  men ;  a  hideous  crowd  dressed  in  Turkish  costume,  with  their  faces 
either    masked   or   blackened.     They   shouted,   *  Teslin ' — Turkish  for  sur- 
render.     After   they    had    repeated    it    sharply  three    times   the   women 
answered  'Teslin,'  dismounted,  and  were  driven  up  the  mountain  by  force, 
so  that  Miss  Stone  and   Miss  Ilieva,  one  of  the  teachers,  went  through  the 
water  of  a  stream  that  flows  through  the  gorge  and  wet  their  feet.     At  one 
place  Miss  Stone  stumbled  over  a  log,  as  did  Miss  Ilieva  also ;  but  one  of 
the  brigands  assisted  them  to  arise,  and  supported  them,  holding  them  by 
the  hands.     When  they  arrived  at  a  certain  place  they  allowed  them  to  rest. 
Then  they  drove  them  to  another  place,  where  when  they  had  sat  down, 
surrounded  by  brigands,  one  of  the  brigands  came  up  behind  and  called  to 
Miss  Stone,  '  Kalk ' — 'Arise.'     "  When  Miss  Stone  stood  up  she  stayed  her- 
self on  the  shoulder  of  Miss  Ilieva,  and  said,  'Pray  for  me.'     In  like  manner 
they  took  Mrs.  Tsilka.     Their  watches  were  demanded  and  taken.     Like- 
wise they  asked  for  their  money ;  but  when  they  had  examined  it  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and   returning  it  took  their  watches  only."     On  her 
return  to  Salonica  Miss  Ilieva  said   that  the  brigands  rei>eatedly  said  to 
them,  "Kookma,"  "Don't  be  afraid",  and  kindly  raised  Miss  Stone  when 
she  fell.     One  of  them  came  back  and  selected  a  Bible  from  the  pile  of 
things  on  the  ground  and  carried  it  away  with  him  to  the  captive.     It  was 
about  seven  in  the  evening  when  they  separated  Miss  Stone  and  Mrs.  Tsilka 
from  the  others,  and  they  did  not  see  them  again.     All  night  these  four  teachers 
were  surrounded  by  the  brigands,  who  did  not  allow  them  to  move  from  their 
places  or  speak  to  one  another.     In  the  morning  at  dawn  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  either  of  Miss  Stone  or  Mrs.  Tsilka  or  of  the  brigands,  and  two 
of  the  horses  were  missing.     They  had  taken  Miss  Stone's  traveling  rug  and 
waterproof,  leaving  her  only  a  shawl.     They  took  the  two  horses  and  one 
belonging  to  a  man  whom  they  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  the  party  to  get 
his  horse.     It  is  thought  that  he  may  have  known  some  of  them,  and  so 
would  have  informed  the  government  against  them.     As  the  brigands  hid 
disappeared  those  whom  they  had  been  holding  through  the  night  were  free 
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to  go  where  they  chose.  The  students  went  immediately  to  Samokov,  and 
telegraphed  Dr.  House,  who  was  at  Salonica.  He  at  once  went  to  tlie 
American  consul,  and  also  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  consul  general  at 
Constantinople,  who  knows  and  esteems  Miss  Stone.  "  The  news  went 
over  Bulgaria  like  a  flash,  as  she  is  widely  known  and  greatly  beloved." 

One  reason  given  for  the  capture  is  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
"Macedonian  Committee,"  which  is  explained  as  follows  in  a  recent 
letter  :— 

"  The  whole  of  Macedonia  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  months,  in  a 
state  of  incipient  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  Government.     It  has  required 


for  some  time  past  all  the 
keep  the  people  in  subjccti 
cutions  that  have  been  in< 
multiply,  and  they  and  th 
is  said  by  those  who  are  in 
most  actively  at  work,  on  t 


power  that  the  Government  could  command  to 
m.  Notwithstanding  the  arrests,  trials  and  exe- 
rcasingly  frequent,  the  revolutionary  committees 
rir  sympathizers  grow  more  and  more  bold.  It 
the  position  to  know,  that  Russian  influence  is 
le  one  hand  fanning  the  flames  of  discontent  and 


rebellion,  while  on  the  other  their  demands  here  at  the  Porte  are  joined 
with  those  iJf  the  other  Powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  lawlessness  which 
is  rampant  in  Macedonia,  and  to  the  continuance  and  spreading  of  which 
they  are  so  actively  interested.     Many  of  these  revolutionary  committees  in 
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Macedonia  resort  to  brigandage,  and  all  the  brigands  are  of  course  in  sym- 
patliy  with  the  revolutionary  movement.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Stone  was  intended  to  have  a  political  effect,  those  con- 
cerned in  it  thinking  tliat  by  this  means  they  could  publish  abroad  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  power  in  Macedonia  is  unable  to  furnish  a  stable  govern- 
ment, and  that  lawlessness  exists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  needful  for 
some  strong  power  to  interfere  and  keep  order." 

At  the  first,  returned  missionaries  from  Bulgaria  and  others  well  informed 
in  this  country  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  capture  was  purely  for  ran- 
som, and  that  there  was  little  danger  of  ill-treatment.  About  two  weeks 
later  word  was  received  that  Miss  Stone  was  alive  and  well,  and  not  suffer- 
ing from  ill-treatment,  except  the  exposure  of  being  carried  about  from  place 
to  place  for  purposes  of  concealment.  On  Monday,  September  30th,  word 
came  that  the  brigands  had  demanded  a  ransom  of  £.-T.25,cxx), — about 
$110,000. 

On  the  third  of  October  word  was  received  that  the  brigands  had 
demanded  the  ransom  on  the  eighth  of  the  month.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  was  held,  and  it  was 
reluctantly  decided  that  the  Board  could  not  raise  or  pay  the  ransom  with- 
out endangering  the  lives  of  missionaries  and  the  work  in  all  its  fields. 
The  same  reason  also  forbade  any  similar  action  of  the  Woman's  Board. 

The  next  steps  taken  are  described  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
statement  of  the  Prudential  Committee  given  at  Hartford  on  October  8th. 

"  The  solicitude  of  the  committee  was  such,  and  their  purpose  to  do 
everything  possible  was  so  strong,  that  they  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
the  president  and  one  of  its  secretaries,  to  Washington  to  meet  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  officials  of  the  state  department.  This  conference  was 
held  last  Saturday  forenoon.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  President,  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  officials. 

"  They  assured  us  that  apparently  at  the  moment  the  only  practicable  meth- 
od to  secure  her  life  was  to  have  the  funds  promptly  at  hand  to  pay  the  ran- 
som It  was  evidently  the  positive  conviction  of  the  Government  that  this 
step  was  the  first  one  to  be  taken. 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  but  one  step  ;  that 
when  she  is  released  there  will  be  a  vigorous  attempt  not  only  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  money,  but,  furthermore,  to  bring  about  such  an  occurrence 
will  not  be  possible  in  the  future.  No  one  doubts  that  our  Government  as 
at  present  organized  will  not  drop  this  matter  until  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  are  established. 

"Meanwhile  a  movement  was  begun  under  the  leadership  of  the  family 
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of  Miss  Stone  to  secure  by  popular  appeal  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  and 
notices  had  already  been  sent  that  funds  could  be  sent  to  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

''This  new  advice  of  the  Government  made  it  most  evident  that  the  first 
thing  was  to  secure  Miss  Stone's  safety,  then  other  steps  would  follow  ; 
therefore,  we  felt  that  as  individuals  it  was  our  duty  and  privilege  to  help 
by  all  means  in  our  power  the  securing  of  this  ransom  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. Communications  were  sent  by  telegram,  so  far  as  possible,  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Money  in  sums  large  and 
small  have  been  received  in  answer  to  this  appeal  for  humanity.  The 
Government  has  shown  its  supreme  interest  in  this  matter  by  already  be- 
coming the  custodians  of  this  fund  as  handed  to  them  by  Kidder,  Peabody 
&  Co.  This  plan  not  only  shows  the  Government's  interest,  but  it  guards 
any  possibility  that  any  part  of  the  money  will  be  paid  over  until  Miss  Stone 
herself  has  been  placed  in  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities." 

The  events  which  have  followed  have  been  an  extension  of  the  time  in 
which  the  ransom  should  be  paid  ;  the  discovery  of  the  brigands  with  their 
captives  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Dumnitza — a  town  often  visited  by 
Miss  Stone  on  her  tours ;  the  beginning  of  an  eflTort  to  surround  the  brigands 
by  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  troops  ;  the  consequent  threat  of  harm  to  the  cap- 
tives unless  the  troops  were  recalled  ;  the  request  from  our  Government 
that  this  should  be  done.  At  this  point  we  go  to  press  in  the  midst  of 
great  anxiety  for  Miss  Stone  and  Mrs.  Tsilka  yet  hoping  that  by  the  time 
this  reaches  our  readers  they  may  have  reached  their  friends  in  safety. 


INDIA. 
ARE   RESULTS   TO   BE   PERMANENT? 

BY    MISS    IIATTIE    L.    BRUCE. 

Much  of  the  work  in  connection  with  our  India  famine  seemed  desultory. 
People  would  drift  to  us  and  drift  away  again.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse 
help  at  such  a  time,  even  though  we  had  no  assurance  that  the  miserable, 
starving  poor  would  be  permanently  benefited  by  what  we  could  do  for 
them.  Yet  we  claimed  the  promise,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  In  relieving  present  needs  we  had 
regard  also  to  the  future.  All  who  came  in  contact  with  us  were  oflered, 
more  or  less  plainly,  their  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren found  shelter  with  us;  men  had  their  opportunity  to  work ;  there  was 
not  one  who  might  not  "follow  on  to  know  the  Lord."     We  have  all  had 
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our  chances  in  life.  To  us  it  was  a  great  joy  to  give  others  their  chance ; 
a  joy  which  was  mingled  with  disappointment  oftentimes  as  we  saw  tlie 
chance  flung  away. 

Have  all  the  chances  been  flung  away?  Has  all  the  work  proven  desuU 
tory?  Come  into  our  orphanages,  our  homes,  our  schools,  and  see.  It  is 
a  permanent  responsibility  God  has  put  upon  us.  The  taking  of  nearly 
three  thousand  famine  children  into  the  care  of  the  American  Marathi  Mis- 
sion means  enlargement  in  every  way,  and  still  they  come.  We  cannot  yet 
say  that  the  famine  has  ended.  The  latest  news  from  our  Satara  Orphan- 
age is :  *'  I  have  to-night  had  to  take  in  two  little  girls  in  wretched  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  care  to  receive  many  more,  but  I  could  not  turn  away  such 
pitiable  creatures.  Sunday  the  assistant  collector  sent  in  a  foundling  baby. 
I  would  not  take  it,  but  Miss  Gordon  came  to  the  rescue,  promising  to  give 
it  place  in  her  Wai  Orphanage." 

Many  of  these  orphans,  gathered  in  through  the  providence  of  God,  are 
competing  favorably  with  children  of  Christians  in  the  mission  schools. 
They  are  making  as  much,  perhaps,  of  their  chances  ,is  jou  and  I  are  mnk- 
ing  of  ours ;  for  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  ts  least,  is  faithful  also 
in  much."     Who  shall  say  them  nay? 

Besides  the  prospect  of  long-continued  care  of  our  orphans,  permanent 
responsibility  has  been  put  upon  us  in  connection  with  our  new  village 
Christians.  In  the  Satara  district  there  are  two  villages,  Wadutb  and 
Koregaw,  centers  of  influence  where  churches  must  soon  be  organised. 
The  Koregaw  chapel  has  already  been  built,  and  in  sending  photographs 
home  this  week  my  father  thanks  the  principal  donor  ns  follows :  *'  I  hop* 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  I  have  invested  your  money,  ft 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  multiplied  itself  many  times  witliin  a  single  year. 
There  is  a  gentleman  here  at  Satara,  a  retired  engineer  of  the  British  Royal 
Engineers,  who  at  one  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Depart 
ment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  gentleman  called  here  the  other 
night,  and  I  was  pleased  to  show  him  the  photographs  of  the  chapel.  He 
had  often  told  nie  of  his  building  the  great  iron  bridge  at  Karad,  thirty-tw» 
miles  south,  which  I  have  many  times  seen  and  crossed.  I  s.iid  to  him  that 
he  had  shown  me  his  work,  and  now  I  wished  to  show  him  mine.  Hil 
reply  was,  '  Your  work  will  last  when  mine  crumbles  to  the  dust.'  I  oet- 
tainly  think  that  the  results  of  this  work  at  Koregaw  will  continue  as  long 
as  eternity  lasts,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  joy  to  you  that  you  have  taken  * 
part  in  it." 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me," 
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As  a  specimen  of  just  what  has  been  done  in  famine  relief,  we  give  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bruce  the  following  story  of 

LITTLE   GUNI. 

She  was  five  years  old  or  less,  and  comely,  although  black.  She  was 
also  of  high  caste,  as  was  subsequently  proved  by  her  refusing  to  eat  meat. 
She  was  faint  with  hunger,  and  was  getting  discouraged.  All  day  long  she 
had  trudged  through  the  broad  spaces  of  the  camp,  and  had  eaten  nothing 
save  a  few  scraps  of  bread.  The  night  before  she  had'  slept  "  an3'where," 
which  was  apparently  a  veranda  where  some  man  had  allowed  her  to  take 
shelter.  But  with  the  morning  his  kindness  had  wearied,  and  he  had  driven 
her  off.  She  was  the  latest  victim  of  the  great  famine  which  has  devastated 
a  million  Indian  homes.  She  must  have  had  a  good  home,  and  that  not 
so  long  ago,  for  she  was  still  in  good  condition,  clean,  and  decently  dressed 
in  a  somewhat  unusual  fashion.  Her  entire  clothing  consisted  of  a  white 
petticoat,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  a  wisp  of  a  cotton  jacket,  both  of 
them  slightly  torn.  She  had  also  lately  had  a  cap,  but  some  rough  boy  had 
stolen  it  from  her.  She  could  not  remember  whether  she  had  any  parents 
or  not.  Sometimes  she  thought  that  her  parents  were  dead,  sometimes  that 
they  were  still  living  in  the  sacred  city  of  Wai,  whither  they  had  come 
"  many  days  back."  Anyhow,  some  woman  had  lately  brought  her  here 
from  Wai  on  purpose  to  lose  her.  Children  have  no  idea  of  time,  but  tlie 
little  thing  had  evidently  not  been. adrift  long  enough  to  suffer  seriously. 
Yet  she  was  hungry,  and  so  sleepy.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  she 
could  not  find  "  anywhere"  to  sleep  in.  So  she  stood  by  the  moonlit  road, 
and  began  sobbing  quite  soflly  to  herself. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  made  me  feel  so  tired  that  evening  that  I 
returned  from  my  regular  walk  earlier  than  usual,  without  pushing  on  to 
the  customary  milestone.  Otherwise  I  should  never  have  found  Guni  cry- 
ing in  the  moonlight  just  opposite  the  policewallah's  two-storied  bungalow. 
She  gladly  stopped  crying  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  kind  word,  and  told  me 
her  history  in  a  brave,  self-possessed  voice,  which  had  an  indescribable 
quaintness.  Not  knowing  how  clean  she  really  was,  I  unflinchingly  took 
her  hand  and  walked  on  with  her  to  our  big  mission  bungalow,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond.  I  told  her  that  we  had  some  three-score  little  ship- 
wrecked girls  like  herself  in  an  Orphanage,  and  she  agreed  to  join  them. 
Her  little  legs  had  miles  of  walking  lefl  in  them  yet,  and  she  was  foil  of 
brightness  and  observation.  The  evening  was  so  warm  that  I  had  put  ray 
cap  in  my  pocket ;  and  she  asked  why  I  had  nothing  on  my  head,  going  on 
to  tell  the  tragical  tale  of  the  Cap  which  had  been  plucked  off  her  own  curly 
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head.  I  caused  some  excitement  at  home  by  bringing  such  a  visitor  at  such 
an  hour.  She  told  her  story  over  again  quite  consistently,  her  white  eye- 
balls rolling  about  in  almost  negritic  fashion.  Then  I  took  her  out  to  the 
servants'  houses,  and  put  her  in  charge  of  the  ayah  for  the  night,  after  see- 
ing that  she  was  given  an  abundant  meal.  The  next  day  she  was  photo- 
graphed as  I  had  found  her,  then  dressed  in  fresh  clothes  and  sent  to  the 
Girls'  Orphanage.  Up  to  the  present  no  one  has  claimed  her,  and  she  is 
most  happy  and  tractable  in  her  new  surroundings.  Her  name,  Guni, 
means  "virtuous,"  but  we  love  to  call  her  ''the  odd  sparrow."  This  is 
a  phrase  meaning  something  like  ''  the  last  and  least,"  from  the  fact  that 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  though  the  ordinary  price  of  sparrows  was  two 
for  a  farthing  (Matt.  x.  29)  yet  an  occasional  odd  specimen  was  thrown  in, 
as  is  shown  by  a  reference  in  one  of  the  Gospels  (Luke  xii.  6)  to  "  five 
sparrows  for  two  farthings."  Yet  even  for  such  our  Heavenly  Father 
"  careth." 


-•^►♦- 


CHINA. 
A  SHARE   IN  A  PAGODA. 

BY   REV.    GEORGE    H.    HUBBARD,    FOOCHOW,    CHINA. 

Buy  a  pagoda  !  Best  investment  in  the  world  !  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  how  it  can  be  done  at  this  distance  from 
China. 

The  Pagoda  Anchorage  Station  of  the  Foochow  Mission  is  rich  in 
pagodas.  Three  fine  stone  structures,  solid  stone,  which  have  stood  the 
rain  and  sun,  typhoon  and  tempest  and  earthquake  shock  for  hundreds  of 
years,  lift  up  their  perfect  number  of  stories  toward  heaven,  and  night  and 
day  through  the  years  they  stand  as  a  silent  memorial  to  a  faith  of  man  in 
the  unseen. 

When  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  came  with  President  Clark 
to  help  us  celebrate  our  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Christian  Endeavor  work 
in  Foochow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  a  convention  of  the  United  Society 
for  China,  they  spent  a  few  days  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  and  were  informed 
of  our  wealth  in  pagodas.  After  climbing  the  one  at  the  Anchorage,  called 
by  the  natives  "  Lo-sing  tah,"  which  means  "  the  marshalled  stars  pagoda,'* 
Mrs.  Clark  was  much  impressed  with  its  solidity  and  uniqueness.  She 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  one  in  the  United  States,  and  sug- 
gested that  as  we  were  so  well  supplied,  we  could  give  her  one  of  the  three 
in  our  field.     We  replied,  "  All  right,  if  you  will  furnish  the  ship  to  trans- 
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port  it."  The  ship  has  not  yet  appeared  at  the  Anchorage,  and  if  it  should 
we  fear  the  Chinese  might  object  to  its  being  removed ;  but  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that  while  leaving  this  one  for  "  fung  shuey,"  at  Pagoda  Anchorage^ 
the  second  one,  some  five  miles  to  the  southeast,  namely  that  at  Diong-loh 
(Chang-loh  is  the  mandarin),  might  be  of  more  especial  interest  to  friends 
at  home,  and  a  little  later  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  a  share  in  it. 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  shows  you  this  pagoda  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  the  highest  within  the  city  walls,  but  off  to  the  north  of  the  city 
rises  a  lofty  peak  some  2,000  feet  in  height.  Around  to  the  east  and  south  is 
a  semicircle  of  hills,  while  to  the  west  lies  a  fertile  plain,  through  which  runs 
the  Diong-loh  Creek.  Twice  a  day  its  banks  are  brimmed  by  the  tides, 
and  twice  a  day  the  bed  of  the  creek  appears  when  the  waters  have  ebbed 
to  their  lowest  point.  The  photographer  stood  his  camera  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  creek  for  this  picture.  It  was  taken  not  for  the  pagoda,  but 
the  house  with  the  cupola.  By  the  side  of  the  house  stands  Miss  Emily  S. 
Hartwell,  whose  father  and  mother  some  thirty  years  ago  made  that  house 
their  dwelling  place  for  three  years.  In  the  front  part  a  narrow  Chinese 
shop  was  fitted  up  for  a  street  chapel.  Posts  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
sawn  through  the  center  and  each  of  the  two  pieces  fitted  with  four  legs 
mortised  into  the  rounded  side  formed  the  seats ;  a  Chinese  stand  with  two 
drawers  was  the  pulpit  desk.  A  paper  scroll  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
inscribed  in  Chinese  characters  hung  back  of  the  speaker's  head,  and  many 
a  time  furnished  the  text  for  the  missionary  or  native  preacher's  discourse. 

Back  of  the  chapel  in  the  center  of  the  house  was  the  reception,  dining 
and  sitting  room,  and  woman's  annex  for  the  few  who  through  curiosity  or 
interest  aroused  by  the  visits  of  Mrs.  Hartwell  at  their  homes,  dared  to  come 
and  listen  to  the  preaching.  In  the  loft  above  was  the  bedroom.  The  only 
windows  to  the  outer  air  and  sun  are  those  seen  in  the  sides  of  the  cupola. 
Originally  the  floor  was  laid  as  a  ceiling  to  the  lower  room ;  a  protection 
from  the  spatter  of  the  rain  which  finds  its  way  in  between  the  loosely  laid 
tiles  of  the  roof.  A  few  bundles  of  bamboos  or  cast-oflT  furniture  may  have 
lain  there  before  the  advent  of  the  missionary,  but  with  his  coming  the 
boarJs  were  fitted  more  closely  and  relaid,  and  a  partition  was  made  at 
front  and  rear.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  were  fitted  with  dripping 
boards,  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  rain  spatter.  A  small  brick  chimney  was 
built  on  one  side,  and  a  rough  grate  placed  in  it  for  the  burning  of  firewood 
when  the  chilly  days  of  winter  came.  A  little  narrow  stairway  from  the 
sitting  room  to  the  loft  took  the  place  of  the  ladder.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  was  a  room  for  a  kitchen  and  servant's  quarters. 

From   these    humble   quarters   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Hartwell   went   forth    to 
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evangelize  the  city  and  the  district,  and  most  faithfully  they  did  that  work. 
The  number  added  to  the  roll  of  tiie  church  was  small  at  th.it  time,  hut 
many  friends  among  the  Chinese  were  made,  and  the  abiding  impression 
that  the  "  Jesus  Doctrine  "  was  good,  and  the  missionaries  who  proclaimed 
it  true.  For  more  than  ten  years  past  Mr.  Hubbard  has  been  touring  in 
this  district,  and  everywhere  the  name  of  Mr.  Hartwell  is  heard,  and  many 
insist  it  is  "  Ha  Sing-sang  "  come  again,  and  tiiat  he  does  not  grow  old  like 
themselves.  But  now  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  absence  if  Mr.  Hartwell  is  con- 
sulted, he  assures  them  that  his  more  Chan  threescore  years  and  ten  have 
taken  the  strength  from  his  limbs  and  the  brightness  from  his  eye,  but  the 
truth  he  slili  proclaims  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  those 
penitent  for  their  sins  grows  not  old,  but  stronger  and  more  vigorous  with 
the  years,  and  is  never  to  pass  away  ;  and  that  others  are  coming  from  the 
homeland  to  take  u[i  the  work  and  push  it,  till  every  one  in  the  Diong-Ioh 
district  shall  have  opportunity  to  hear  and  know  the  truth. 

The  former  Mrs.  Hartwell,  he  tells  them,  gave  her  life  for  her  Chinese 
sisters,  and  the  daughter  has  come  to  take  her  place ;  for  the  women  and 
children  also  must  know  the  blessed  gospel  which  alone  can  make  Diong- 
loh  true  to  name, — a  place  of  "  continued  joy."  He  can  tell  them  how  the 
places  for  preaching  and  schools  have  increased  from  two  to  forty  in  the 
^ears  that  have  intervened  between  the  starting  of  the  work  and  the  present 
lime  ;  that  the  events  of  1900  in  the  north  of  China  only  go  to  prove  that 
Christianity  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the  "  open  door"  to  new  life  for  the 
Chinese  people,  and  their  salvation,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  is  the  gospe!  door. 
To  help  throw  it  liroadly  open  and  to  invite  as  many  as  possible  to  enter, 
:lie  mission  iias  purchased  a  hilltop  off  to  the  east  of  the  city.  It  is  large 
enough  for  the  girls'  and  woman's  schools  and  a  residence  for  the  lady  mis- 
iionaries.  This  puichase,  begun  in  the  summer  of  1900,  and  completed 
•arly  in  1901,  ahoulti  be  counted  as  an  opportunity  which,  in  the  days  and 
iFears  to  come,  shall  be,  with  God's  blessing,  the  home  of  opportunities  for 
Tundreds  and  thousands  of  Chinese  girls  to  be  picked  from  the  250,000 
women  and  girls  of  this  field,  and  so  to  be  educated  in  the  truth  that  maketh 
Vee. 

Strange  to  say,  the  opportunity  in  China  makes  the  opportunity  in 
\merica,  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God. 

The  mission  has  asked  for  $2,500  for  the  Girls'  Boarding  School  building 
It  Diong-loh  (Chang-loh)  and  $1,500  for  the  W.  B.  M.  missionaries'  resi- 
lence. 

Now,  who  will  buy  a  share  in  the  pagoda,'  One  hundred  pounds  for  a 
lollar.     Four  thousand  people  could  easily  make  a  blessing  of  the  oppor- 
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timity,  no  doubt,  this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pagoda  weighs  2,800,000 
pounds,  which  would  come  to  $28,000  at  a  cent  a  pound, — a  very  nice  sum 
for  the  establishing  of  evangelistic,  educational  and  medical  work  at  this 
important  center,  which  has  been  given  over  entirely  to  our  mission. 

AFRICA. 
BRIGHT   GLIMPSES   IN  THE   ZULU  MISSION,  1901. 

BY   REV.    CHARLES    NEWTON   RANSOM. 

In  reviewing  the  Mission  for  tlie  current  year  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bridgman's  valuable  annual  letter.  The  black  cloud  of  war  still  shadows 
the  land,  but  there  has  been  unusual  light  in  the  Mission. 

Most  of  the  church  life  is  stamped  with  encouragement.  Impapala,  that 
stirring  little  church  in  Zululand  beyond  the  Tugela,  has  built  a  brick 
xrhapel,  and  added  since  June,  1900,  twenty-two  to  its  sterling  church  mem- 
bership ;  the  people  are  building  brick  and  iron  houses,  planting  wattle  and 
fruit  trees,  and  bravely  sustaining  their  schools. 

Noodsberg,  near  Esidumbini,  has  a  record.  Daniel  the  preacher  is  a 
live  man,  and  during  the  year  forty-three  were  added  to  the  church,  and 
fifteen  new  preaching  places  opened. 

Durban  throbs  and  thrives ;  the  church  has  raised  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  repairs,  secured  the  ordination  of  its  preacher,  paid  salary 
and  house  rent,  sustained  services  in  forty-five  places,  received  ?i^y  into 
membership,  which  now  totals  one  hundred  and  forty-five — nearly  all  men — 
and  increased  the  evening  school  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
One  boy  beginning  with  the  alphabet  could  in  two  months  read  in  the  New 
Testament. 

The  south  coast,  like  the  north,  presents  on  the  whole  a  bright  front. 
The  evening  school  at  Ifafa,  the  pastoral  tact  at  Umzumbe,  the  growth  of 
outstations,  the  faithful  work  of  Umzumbe  Home  managers,  the  special 
school  superintendence  of  Miss  Mellen,  Mr.  Bridgman's  journeys,  the  sixty- 
one  additions  to  Umtwalume  Church  since  July,  1900,  and  Umtwalume*s 
forward  movement  carrying  the  revival  torch  to  other  places,  are  indices  of 
general  blessing. 

There  has  been  no  retrogression  in  the  day  schools.  There  are  fifty  teach- 
ers, most  of  them  exerting  a  strong  Christian  infiuence.  Teachers  confer- 
-ences,  north  and  south,  with  their  programme  of  original  papers,  discussions, 
addresses,  prayers  and  socials,  mark  the  rising  tide.  The  subject  of  system- 
atic religious  instruction  in  the  day  schools  is  under  consideration,  and  a 
winter  school  for  teachers  and  Christian  workers. 
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The  boarding  schools  have  had  good  harvests  in  numbers  (Inanda  two 
hundred),  in  crops,  and  best  of  all  in  souls.  "The  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
girls  at  Inanda  is  very  satisfactory."  The  wrork  at  Amanzimtote  has  been 
almost  unprecedented.  Sixty-one  out  of  eighty  boys  have  chosen  Christ. 
At  Umzumbe  almost  all  the  girls  are  Christians.  The  extreme  financial 
need  of  Amanzimtote  Boys*  School  was  temporarily  met  by  a  woman's  gen- 
erous gift  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Bridgman  suggests  putting  the 
school  under  the  Woman's  Board — mark  the  compliment — to  insure 
enlargement  and  steady  support.  Since  every  girl  gets  married  and  since 
there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  girls  in  schools,  the  ladies  of  the 
Board  should  insure  to  every  educated  Christian  girl  the  opportunity  of 
getting  an  educated  Christian  husband.  Then  take  the  Boys'  School  in 
hand.  ''  Logic  is  logic."  The  Theological  School  moves,  but  cries  for 
enlargement  in  view  of  the  imperative  demand  in  the  future,  and  even  now 
for  trained  leaders.  The  opening  of  Mr.  Dube's  school,  a  native  enterprise, 
marks  an  epoch. 

Time  and  space  are  insufficient  to  speak  of  the  three  hundred  volunteer 
lay  preachers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  Mission's  labors ;  or 
of  the  need  these  men  have  for  systematic  instruction  and  spiritual  quicken- 
ing ;  of  the  new  move  to  quicken  interest  in  foreign  missions,  to  stir  up  the 
monthly  concert  for  prayer,  and  to  furnish  facts  for  fuel  by  issuing  a  special 
bulletin  of  news  ;  of  medical  matters  ;  of  Zulu  literature  ;  of  land  questions  ; 
of  the  Natal  Native  Congress,  and  the  buds  of  political  ambition  ;  of  the 
aspects  of  the  overshadowing  native  question  ;  of  the  fruits  of  that  church 
reconciliation  with  dissentients — which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting: 
chapters  of  the  Mission's  history — ;  of  the  developments  in  the  line  of  self- 
government — native  treasurership,  native  trusteeship — ;  of  new  problems 
springing  from  the  great  union  of  Congregationalists  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal ;  of  straws  which  show  how  the  winds  blow — as  the  concert  tour  of  a 
native  troop,  a  football  challenge,  the  "beginning  of  Zulu  intercollegiate 
athletics."  Enough,  perhaps,  is  suggested  to  stir  your  hearts  to  particular 
inquiry,  to  fervent,  wrestling  prayer  for  old  churches,  the  people  and  their 
perils,  the  workers  and  their  work  ;  and  to  harp-moving  praise  for  wholly 
self-supporting  churches,  loyal  pastors  and  preachers,  cordial  relations  be- 
tween missionaries  and  churches,  three  hundred  volunteer  preachers,  new 
work  springing  up,  schools  and  teachers  prospering,  people  roused  at  length 
to  initiation  of  work,  yet  disposed  to  seek  and  receive  advice,  for  social 
advancement,  temporal  prosperity  and,  God  be  praised  !  revivals  undertaken 
by  natives  themselves.  With  us  "  Rejoice  evermore.  Pray  without  ceasing. 
iverv  thing  give  thanks." 
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AUSTRIA. 
THE  STORY   OF  A  BIBLE. 

BY  MRS.  J.  S.  PORTER,  PRAGUE,  AUSTRIA. 

The  other  day,  while  walking  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Prague, 
we  saw  a  picture  wJiich  we  shall  never  forget.  The  setting  sun  glorilied 
the  old  Moorish  towers  of  the  Jesuit  church  on  the  Karlsplatz;  it  shone 
with  subdued  splendor  over  all  the  busy  traffic  of  the  city  thoroughfare, 
glinting  with  gold  the  tuft  of  cock's  feathers  on  the  policeman's  cap,  stealing 
with  unheeded  challenge  through  the  windows  of  the  coffee-house,  where 
groups  of  men,  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  were  playing  billiards 
and  sipping  beer  and  colTee  ;  it  illumined  the  whizzing  trams  and  rumbling 
carts,  and,  touching  here  and  there  with  brightness  the  faces  of  the  passers- 
by,  it  softly  rested  on  the  spires  of  the  Weinbei^  cathedral  in  the  far 
distance,  at  the  head  of  the  street. 

The  center  of  interest  to  us  in  all  this  picture  was  a  man  curled  up  on  a 
hand  truck,  or,  rather,  it  was  the  little  black  book  in  his  hand,  in  Which  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  absorbed,  for  when  we  greeted  him  at  first  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard.  The  truck  cart  and  the  red  cap  on  the  man's  head  show  he' 
is  a  fosluha  or  dienstmann,  ready  to  do  any  errand  whatsoever,  from  carry- 
(497) 
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ing  a  piano  to  a  letter,  and  the  sign  at  the  side,  which  partly  screens  him 
from  the  sidewalk,  shows  he  is  at  his  regular  «taad,  waiting  lor  a  job. 

And  how  came  this  cheery-faced  dienstmann  to  be  reading  this  little 
Bohemian  New  Testament  in  its  black  covers  ?  For,  be  it  known  to  you, 
to  see  a  man  reading  a  Bible  on  the  streets  of  Prague  is  a  thing  most  passing 
strange.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Dienstmann,  as  we  will  call  him,  with  his 
wife  and  little  girl  moved  into  the  house  where  one  of  our  meetings  is  held. 

Mr.  Dienstmann,  especially,  was  a  **  good  Catholic,'*  belonging  to  one  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  and  his  wife  often  attended  their 
church.  When  any  of  their  friends  came  to  attend  meetings  in  the  hall  above 
Mrs.  Dienstmann  warned  them  away,  exhorting  them  not  to  go  to  the 
^Mieretics*  meeting,"  but  to  the  church,  as  they  should.  However,  Mrs. 
Dienstmann  liked  to  read,  and  a  good  neighbor  upstairs  lent  her  books 
from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  library.  Especially  was  she  interested  in  stories 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia  and  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. She  began  to  wonder  what  that  book  called  the  ^^  Bible  *'  might 
be,  for  which  these  people  were  ready  to  suflTer  and  die,  and  stronger  and 
stronger  ^ew  her  desire  in  some  way  to  get  possession  of  this  lx>ok  and  to 
read  it. 

One*  day  she  found  out  that  the  Krejci's  upstairs — the  family  who  had  lent 
her  the  books — had  a  Bible,  so  Mrs.  Dienstmann  laid  her  plans,  and  putting 
her  purse  with  all  the  money  she  could  find  into  her  pocket  she  went  up  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Krejci. 

**  Have  you   a  Bible?"  she  inquired  of  Mrs.  Krejci. 

Mrs.  Krejci  informed  her  that  she  had. 

"Might  I  see  it?" 

**  Certainly ! " 

Growing  bolder,  Mrs.  Dienstmann  inquired  if  such  a  book  could  be 
bought,  what  the  price  might  be,  and  then  would  she  "  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row this  one"? 

Mrs.  Krejci  kindly  expressed  her  willingness  to  lend ;  but  the  book  safely 
in  her  hand  Mrs.  Dienstmann  laid  the  price  of  a  new  Bible  on  the  table,  and 
backing  toward  the  door,  she  quietly  but  determinedly  informed  her  neigh- 
bor that  she  wished  not  only  to  borrow  but  to  keep  this  Bible  for  herself, 
but  with  the  money  she — Mrs.  Krejci — should  buy  for  herself  a  new  one. 

In  vain  did  her  kind  neighbor  explain  that  this  was  an  old  Bible,  soiled 
and  worn  by  much  use ;  that  she  would  buy  for  her  a  new  one  **  exactly 
like  it" ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  thing  couldn't  be  thought  of  because  the 
old  Bible  had  precious  memories,  and  it  was  marked  and  opened  of  itself 
to  places  where  the  family  loved  to  read.    Mrs.  Dienstmann's  gra^  t^ht- 
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d  on  her  new  possession,  and  without  waiting  for  argument  she  uncere- 
liously  took  her  departure.  It  was  only  after  some  days,  when  a  new 
le  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  she  had  had  time  to  study  and  compare 
assure  herself  that  they  were  exactly  alike  in  every  word,  that  she  was 
ing  to  return  the  Krejci's  Bible. 

ind  now  began  a  search  as  for  hid  treasure  in  this  strange,  new  book, 
ch  grew  more  and  more  wonderful  as  on  and  on  she  read.  A  pleasant- 
;d  Bible  woman,  skilled  in  the  Word  of  God,  came  often  to  see  her. 

directed  her  reading  and  made  it  plain,  and  finally  Mrs.  Dienstmann 
an  to  slip  into  the  hall  upstairs,  for  there,  as  the  Bible  woman  told  her, 
1  read  ahd  talked  about  her  book. 

»ut  now  Mr.  Dienstmann  began  to  be  alarmed.     In  his  wife's  new  book 

had  himself  become  interested,  but  he  observed  that  the  more  she  read 

less  she  cared  to  go  to  mass,  and  this  going  to  the  *'  heretics'  meeting" 

not  to  be  tolerated.     One  day  he  came  home  and  told  his  wife  that  on 
lay  at  three  o'clock  she  was  to  go  to  see  a  certain  priest  at  the  monastery, 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  with  some  misgivings,  Mrs.  Dienstmann  set 
to  fulfill  her  husband's  bidding. 

[er  ring  at  the  monastery  door  was  answered  by  a  young  priest,  who 
(ed  a  peculiar  smile  when  she  gave  the  name  of  the  priest  whom  she 
lied  to  see,  and  said  that  she  must  wait.  After  waiting  more  than  a 
enable  time  she  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  asked  the  young  priest  why 
was  detained  so  long.  She  had  come  by  her  husband's  request,  at  the 
ointed  time,  to  meet  this  priest,  and  she  desired  to  see  him  directly,  if 
iible.  The  young  man  disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the  monastery, 
returning  informed  her  that  the  priest  would  not  come  to  her  but  she 
t  go  to  him.  With  increasing  uneasiness  she  followed  through  the  dim 
idors  to  the  room  where  the  priest  was  waiting,  and  there  occurred  a 
irersation  she  will  never  forget.  With  a  wisdom  not  her  own,  using  the 
r  words  she  had  read  from  her  Bible,  and  which  seemed  to  be  chosen 
for  her,  and  placed  on  her  lips  according  to  her  need,  she  answered  his 
•y  argument  directly  from  the  Word  of  God.  Ah  !  but  wasn't  that 
nan  glad  when  she  breathed  the  free  air  of  out-of-doors  once  more,  and 

hurried    home  and    told  her  husband  all  about  it ;  and  he,  angry  and 
yrined,  for  once  wished  his  wife  had  not  obeyed  him. 
.bout  this  time  a  Bohemian  New  Testament  found  its  wav  into  one  of 

Dienstmann's  capacious  pockets,  and  sometimes  of  a  spare  moment  he 
:  it  out  to  read  ;  and  so  it  was  that  good  Mrs.  Sluha  passing  by  and 
ng  the  little  black  book — known  only  to  those  who  loved  or  hated  it — 
tped  to  speak  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  reader,  and  asked  him  to  come 
lie  meeting  and  hear  his  book  explained. 
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Possibly — we  do  not  know — his  wife's  monastery  visit  made  it  easier  to 
say  "Perhaps,"  instead  of  "  No !"  as  he  surely  would  have  done  a  few  days 
ago.  And  when  he  and  his  wife,  a  little  while  later,  called  at  her  sister's, 
and  the  sister's  husband  opened  a  perfect  tirade  on  Mrs.  Dienstmann  for 
lending  them  such  a  bad,  heretical  book  as  the  Bible,  to  Mrs.  Dienstmann's 
surprise  her  husband  championed  the  book  and  her.  He  had  read  in  tlie 
book  himself,  he  said ;  some  of  the  things  they  heard  in  the  church  were 
in  it.  It  told  how  to  lead  a  good  life,  and  they  had  better  read  it  them- 
selves and  know  what  they  were  talking  about  before  they  condemned 
it. 

Now  Mrs.  Dienstmann— the  artful  woman — had  the  despised  Bible  in  her 
own  stout  arms,  and  when,  their  curiosity  now  thoroughly  aroused,  they 
thought  perhaps  after  all  they  would  see  what  the  book  was  like,  she  told 
them,  "  No,  indeed  !  "  She  would  take  her  Bible  home  and  lend  it  to  some- 
body better  able  to  appreciate  it  than  they.  And  their  mere  willingness  had 
to  increase  to  keen  desire,  expostulation  and  earnest  entreaty,  accompanied 
by  main  force,  before  those  stout  arms,  with  g^eat  apparent  reluctance,  re- 
linquished their  burden  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Ah;  but  precious  seed  was  sown  that  day,  and  it  has  taken  root  and 
sprung  up,  but  the  fruit  is  not  yet  gathered.  Who  can  tell  the  quiet 
workings  of  the  Word  of  God  day  by  day  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
in  every  land ! 

The  time  came  when  Mrs.  Dienstmann  told  her  husband  that  she  must 
leave  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  join  herself  with  those  who  loved  her 
Lord,  and  worshiped  him  in  simplicity  and  truth.  "Then,"  said  her 
husband,  "  we  must  part.  It  cannot  be  that  you  should  have  one  faith  and 
I  another." 

"Very  well!"  replied  his  wife.  "You  shall  lend  me  the  money  and  I 
will  go  to  my  sister  in  America.  I  will  there  earn  my  own  living  and  send 
back  the  money  to  you  as  I  can.     I  will  write  to  my  sister  right  away." 

And  so  they  settled  it ;  but  Mr.  Dienstmann  said  she  must  surely  give 
him  her  address ;  and  when  the  time  drew  near  for  the  expected  letter  from 
America  to  arrive  he  told  the  little  girl  to  keep  the  strictest  watch,  to  always 
answer  the  postman's  ring  herself,  and  to  deliver  the  letter  to  him  immedi- 
ately as  it  should  come. 

One  Sunday,  not  long  after,  Mrs.  Dienstmann  had  gone  by  her  husband's 
special  permission  to  visit  her  friends  in  the  country.  At  the  time  ot  service  in 
the  hall  above  he  lingered  restlessly  by  the  outer  door.  The  pleasant-faced 
Bible  woman  who  visited  his  wife  came  at  that  moment,  and  thus  accosted 
him  :  * '  Why,  Mr.  Dienstmann,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.     Won't  you  come  up 
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into  the  hall?  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  like  to  know  for  myself  just 
what  kind  of  a  place  my  wife  goes  to,  and  just  what  she  hears.  Could 
there  ever  be  a  better  opportunity?     She  is  away  and  will  never  know  it." 

And  so  Mrs.  Dienstmann  on  her  return  home  heard  from  her  husband 
that  he  didn't  think  that  was  "much  of  a  service"  she  went  to.  "No 
priest  with  fine  robes !  No  altars !  No  pictures  nor  candles  lighted  nor 
incense  burning ! " 

*' No ! "  said  his  wife.  "Nothing  to  speak  to  the  eyes  and  ears;  only 
the  Word  of  God  to  speak  to  the  heart." 

At  length  came  the  Sabbath  when  Mrs.  Dienstmann  was  to  join  the  church. 

"You  do  not  love  me!"  she  told  her  husband.  "My  friends  will  be 
there.  Even  my  sister  and  her  husband,  too,  will  be  there,  only  not  you. 
You  love  me  not !  " 

But  she  was  mistaken.  Her  husband  did  slip  in  at  the  last  minute.  The 
Word  of  God,  more  powerful  than  a  two-edged  sword,  reached  his  heart. 
Day  by  day  the  Holy  Spirit  did  his  own  quiet  work,  until  the  darkness 
began  to  clear  away  and  the  man  was  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  first  Sunday  in  April  saw  a  little  group  of  three  in  our  Weinberge 
hall  confessing  their  faith  before  the  congregation.  Without  pomp,  but 
with  a  simple,  impressive  ceremony,  they  were  united  with  Christ's  visible 
church  on  earth,  and  our  cheery-faced  dienstmann  was  one  of  the  three. 

"And  that  finishes  the  story?"  do  you  ask? 

O,  no  indeed !  Do  not  think  it !  "  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations."  The  man  and  his  wife  have  come  into  the  loving*  relations  of 
discipleship  with  our  Lord,  but  they  are  still  to  be  taught  and  strengthened, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  "all  power"  their  Lord  is  ready  to  use  in  their 
behalf  our  hearts  would  fear  and  tremble,  for  they  are  beset  by  temptation 
on  every  side ;  and  not  only  they,  but  all  our  dear  Christians  struggling  out 
of  the  darkness  into  the  light  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  Austria.  Do 
not  cease  to  pray  for  them. 


>•• 


HELPS  FOR  LEADERS. 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  MISSION   CIRCLES. 
BY   MISS  JULIA    E.    BELL. 

Brevity,  variety,  unity  are  the  practical  principles  which  should  govern 
the  preparation  for  mission  circle  meetings.  Let  brief,  earnest,  devotional 
exercises  be  followed  by  brief,  varied,  instructive  missionary  lessons,  and 
work  so  graded  as  to  permit  advance  each  year. 
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Make  much  of  the  devotional  part ;  here  is  the  great  opportunity  for  win- 
ning hearts  to  Christ  and  his  service.  Learn  psalms  to  recite  in  concert. 
Let  the  Scripture  exercise  sometimes  take  a  conversational  turn,  sometimes 
the  form  of  a  Bible  reading.  Talk  with  your  circle  about  the  lad  who 
helped  Christ  feed  the  multitude,  the  little  maid  in  Naaman's  household, 
the  child  whom  Jesus  set  in  the  midst. 

Instruction,  not  entertainment,  should  be  the  aim  in  the  purely  missionary 
division  of  the  hour.  Let  us  plan  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present, 
and  endeavor  to  train  intelligent,  devoted  workers.  Variety  is  necessary 
even  in  the  map  exercise.  If  the  mission  stations  of  a  country  are  numer- 
ous, a  messenger  may  bring  in  letters  purporting  to  have  come  from  those 
places,  thus  exciting  interest  in  both  missionaries  and  stations.  Take  an 
imaginary  trip  around  the  world,  spending  a  year  if  necessary  on  each 
field. 

Children  are  hero- worshipers.  The  life  of  Dr.  Hamlin  from  childhood 
up  will  stir  any  boy.  Let  children  personate  missionaries,  answering  writ- 
ten questions  placed  in  the  hands  of  members  before  the  meeting.  The 
study  of  the  field  is  more  interesting  if  it  follows  the  study  of  the  mission- 
ary. 

One  circle  thinks  it  is  nearing  a  solution  of  the  work  question.  Its 
youngest  members  are  to  cut  dolls  from  fashion  books,  arrange  them  in 
families,  and  place  them  in  large  envelopes.  The  girls  next  older  will  dress 
the  dolls  and  make  the  scrapbooks,  while  the  oldest  are  to  make  dresses  for 
orphans  in  India  and  Turkey.  No,  not  the  oldest;  for  a  lady  of  ninety 
bastes  the  patchwork.  Boys  will  mount  on  gray  cardboard  the  little  weekly 
calendars  to  be  found  in  religious  papers,  and  all  will  decorate  cards  to  be 
used  for  Scripture  texts. 

Unity  is  very  desirable  if  impressions  are  to  be  lasting.     Let  me  illustrate 
by  an  example.     When  the  Morning  Star  sailed  from  San  Francisco  after 
the  war  with  Spain,  she  had  on  board  a  few  simple  gifts  from  thirty  chil- 
dren, who  had  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  Micronesia.     They  had  learned 
Bible  verses  concerning  islands,  had  tried  to  find  from  the  sacred  pages 
what,  why  and  how  to  give.     Following  a  suggestion ,  they  had,  at  each 
meeting,  arranged  their  chairs  to  represent   island   groups.     Letters  had 
gone  from  them  to  the  missionary  children  in  their  isolation.     Something 
had  been  learned  about  Mrs.  Logan  and  her  work,  aliOut  Mrs.  Price  and 
hers.     Among  their  pleasant  memories  are  the  visits  of  Miss  Abell  and 
Mrs.  Price,  who  came  to  speak  to  them.     Among  their  treasures  is  a  letter 
written  them  by  Mrs.  Logan  on  her  last  journey  home. 
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Contributions  for         We  are  glad  once  more  to  report  a  slight  gain  in  cod- 
THE  Month.  tributions  for  the  month  ending  September  i8th  as  com- 

pared with  the  same  month  in  1900.  The  amount  of  gain  is  $111,  whFich 
reduces  the  comparative  deficiency  to  $3,241.89.  By  the  time  this  para- 
graph reaches  our  readers  our  books  will  be  closed  for  the  year.  The  time 
for  effort  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  that  of  last  year  will  have  passed.  To 
do  this  will  require  about  $19,000  in  contributions  the  last  month  of  the 
year.  As  much  as  this  has  been  received  in  other  years.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  it  may  be  so  in  this  year.  In  these  paragraphs  we  do  not  give 
comparative  statements  as  to  legacies,  for  the  reasons  that  the  changes  are  so 
decided  from  month  to  month  that  comparisons  are  apt  to  be  very  mi«)eiKl- 
ing  until  the  end  of  the  year  is  reached.  We  can  now  rejoice,  however, 
in  a  decided  gain  in  legacies  for  the  year,  so  that  we  may  gather  at  our 
annual  meeting  in  Pittsfield  with  songs  of  thanksgiving. 
Our  Friday  The  weekly  meetings  of  our  Board  were  resumed,  after  the 
Meetings.  summer  interval,  on  Friday,  September  20th,  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  change  of  hour  from  eleven  to  ten  will  be  continued  through  the  winter. 
As  is  usual  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  the  number  was  rather 
small,  but  the  radiant  faces  of  those  who  were  there  gave  sign  of  the  warm 
place  these  gatherings  have  in  the  hearts  of  missionary  workers.  It  was  a 
delight  to  be  in  the  familiar  place  once  more,  and  to  again  hold  converse  on 
the  dear  familiar  theme.  The  solemn  quiet  of  the  day  of  national  mourning 
just  passed,  with  its  elevating,  softening  influence  still  prevailed,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  leader,  Miss  Kate  G.  Lamson,  we  were  all  brought  very 
near  to  the  Master.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  greet  there  Miss  C.  H.  Pratt 
from  Mardin,  Turkey,  Miss  Mary  Noyes  from  Madura  and  Miss  Mary 
Channel  from  Guam.  "  If  they" — the  many  who  could  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  do  not — "  only  knew  "  what  these  heavenly  places  are  our  numbers 
would  be  much  increased. 

The  Site  Amid  troubled  tidings  so  often  received  at  the  Board  Rooms 

Secured.  it  is  pleasant  to  record  tlie  good  news  that  the  site  for  the  new 
building  for  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  has  probably  been 
secured.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  a  fine  situation  on  one  of  the  best 
streets  in  Madrid,  contains  about  an  acre  of  land,  and  a  building  capable 
of  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Institute.  All  our  readers 
will  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  Mrs.  Gulick's  labors  are  at  last  rewarded, 
and  that  the  Institute  is  to  have  a  permanent  abiding-place  of  its  own. 
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The  Prayer  Calendar        .The  rapid  flight  of  the  months  and  years  leaves 
FOR  1902.  one  almost  breathless.     It  seems  but  yesterday  that 

we  were  announcing  the  Calendar  for  1901,  and  now  the  one  for  1902  is 
ready  for  distribution.  It  has  the  same  attractive  form  as  last  year,  and  the 
dear,  familiar  names  and  work  appear  as  of  old.  As  we  turn  the  leaves  we 
cannot  help  wondering  what  the  year  will  bring  to  our  brave  workers  at  the 
front,  to  our  schools  and  Bible  women  and  native  friends.  The  future  is 
hidden  from  our  eyes  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  but  a  few  things  we  know,— 
that  we  have  one  year  less  of  work  for  the  kingdon^  on  this  earth,  that  the 
opportunities  of  the  past  will  never  return,  that  the  year  to  come  will  bring 
its  own  opportunities  and  duties ;  just  what  they  will  be  we  cannot  tell,  but 
let  us  resolve  anew  to  fill  our  lives  with  earnest,  self-denying,  persistent 
labor  for  the  cause  we  love. 

Another  Friend         Once  more  the  shadow  of  the  death  angel  falls  upon 
Gone.  our  Board.     On  Thursday,  September  26th,   Rev.   Dr. 

Augustus  C.  Thompson  entered  the  heavenly  life.  His  life-long  devotion 
to  missions  and  his  interest  in  our  Woman's  Board  requiring  more  than  the 
hurried  notice  possible  for  this  number,  will  be  considered  in  our  December 
number. 

Nearer,  my  God,         The  nineteenth  of  September,  when  this  great  republic 
TO  Thee.  stood  hushed  and  reverent  by  the  g^ave  of  its  martyred 

President,  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  remarkable  day  in  its  history. 
Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  the  day  was  the  singing  of  Sarah  F.  Adams's 
hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  The  beautifiil  words  that  faltered 
from  the  lips  of  the  dead  President  in  his  last  conscious  hours  touched  the 
heart  of  humanity  all  over  the  world.  In  the  great  cathedrals,  in  the  hum- 
blest horoes,  in  the  city  street  and  by  the  country  roadside,  from  unaccustomed 
lips,  on  unaccustomed  ears,  the  words  of  faith  and  praise  arose  to  the  Eternal 
Father  of  us  all.  Coming  as  they  did  from  the  inmost  hearts  of  a  sobered, 
stricken  people,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a  permanent 
softening  and  elevating  influence ;  that  this  great  nation  should  be  lifted 
distinctly  nearer  to  the  Christian's  God.  Even  those  holy  ones  who  live 
nearest  Him  must  have  felt  the  power  of  his  presence  as  never  before ;  more 
at  one  with  him  in  love,  in  purpose,  in  labor.  If  there  could  follow  in  its 
train  a  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  the  noble  Christian  head  of  the 
nation  will  not  have  died  in  vain.  To  those  who  feel  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  in  the  world,  it  has  long  been  apparent 
that  nothing  will  place  their  efforts  on  an  absolutely  safe  and  firm  basis 
^xQept  a  spiritual  tone  arnong  individual  Christians,  so  high  (hat  devotion 
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to  the  interests  of  that  kinojdom  shall  be  the  all-absorbing  purpose  of  their 
lives.  A  special  uplift  toward  this  high  standard  would  bring  untold  bless- 
ings on  our  beloved  foreign  missionary  work.     Let  us  pray  for  it. 

Tribute  to  I    am  glad   of  the  opportunity  to  offer  without  stint  my 

Missionaries,  tribute  of  praise  and  respect  to  the  missionary  effort,  which 
has  wrought  such  wonderful  triumphs  for  civilization.  The  story  of  the 
Christian  missions  is  one  of  thrilling  interest  and  marvelous  results.  The 
services  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  missionaries  for  their  fellow-men  constitute 
one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  the  world's  history.  The  missionary,  of 
whatever  church  or  ecclesiastic  body,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  Master  and  of  men,  carrying  the  torch  of  truth  and  enlightenment,  de- 
serves the  gratitude,  the  support  and  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  noble, 
self-effacing,  willing  ministers  of  peace  and  good  will  should  be  classed 
with  the  world's  heroes.  .  .  .  Who  can  estimate  their  value  to  the  progress 
of  nations?  Their  contribution  to  the  onward  and  upward  march  of  hu- 
manity is  beyond  all  calculation.  They  have  inculcated  industry  and  taught 
the  various  trades.  They  have  promoted  concord  and  amity,  and  brought 
nations  and  races  closer  together.  They  have  increased  the  regard  for 
home ;  have  strengthened  the  sacred  ties  of  family ;  have  made  the  com- 
munity well-ordered,  and  their  work  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  the 
development  of  law  and  the  establishment  of  government. — President 
McKinley  at  Ecumenical  Conference. 

Unselfish  Children         If  we  could  have  at  home  somewhat  of  the  same 
IN  India.  spirit  of  self-denial  that  is  often  found  in  our  mission 

fields,  we  should  not  be  subjecting  our  missionaries  to  continued  reductions 
and  consequent  heartache.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hazen,  of  the  Madura  Mission, 
writes :  "  I  have  always  given  the  children  presents  once  a  year  until  this 
year — a  combination  of  presents  and  prize-giving,  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  I  gave  presents  for  the  last  time,  I  told  them  I  could  not  afford  to  give 
presents  if  I  admitted  so  many  new  pupils,  especially  if  we  built  a  new 
dormitory  for  the  boys  this  year.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  children  to  give 
up  their  accustomed  gifts,  but  they  all  voted  to  do  so  when  they  heard  that 
no  new  children  could  be  admitted  unless  they  did.  It  was  all  the  more  of 
a  trial  to  them  and  to  me,  also,  because  it  meant  their  doing  without  Bibles, 
hymn  books,  clothing,  combs,  sleeping  mats  and  other  useful  articles,  which 
many  of  them  could  not  procure  in  any  other  way.  Now  the  pupils  have 
just  given  one  hundred  rupees  to  help  build  the  new  dormitory.  Our 
woman's  society  has  just  given  fifty  rupees  for  the  same  purpose.  You  will 
rejoice  with  us  at  this  new  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  th^se  peoplQ 
to  help  us  all  they  can« 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   MRS.  RICHARD    WINSOR,  SIRUR,  INDIA. 

For  the  destitute  widows  I  have  established  a  home,  and  the  poor,  dear 
creatures  are  so  happy.  The  home  is  a  small  bungalow,  formerly  used  as  a 
dispensary,  in  which  there  are  comfortable  rooms,  and  cook  rooms  for  the 
women  in  the  bungalow.  Mrs.  Bissell  has  just  written  me  to  take  over  her 
home  and  have  the  widows  under  her  care  given  into  mine.  Now  if  I  had 
but  more  £Eiith  I  might  take  all  her  women  and  just  trust  for  the  means  to 
come  for  their  support.  Can  I  take  twelve  more?  Dear  Mother  Bissell  is 
not  well,  and  she  is  not  able  to  go  on  with  this  home.  I  really  must  try  to 
add  these  widows  to  mine ;  and  yet,  as  our  Bible  women  feel,  there  are  so 
many  in  our  own  field  who  must  be  cared  for. 

The  people  come  to  us  just  as  if  they  expected  money  for  grain  seed. 
The  rain  is  here  at  last ;  and  oh,  how  lovely  the  sound  of  rain,  when  we 
know  it  means  blessing  to  so  many !  Yes,  the  rain  is  here,  but  many  haTe 
not  the  money  for  seed,  and  whole  fields  are  lying  waste.  Mr.  Winsor  has 
written  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  Sir  Andrew  Wingate,  our  kind  and  Chris- 
tian commissioner  in  Poona,  explaining  the  needs  of  the  people  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded.  I  told  the  women  Monday  in  our  meeting  for  Scrip- 
ture study,  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  us  to  pray  this  week  for  a  fav- 
orable answer  to  our  petition  to  government ;  ^^  the  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord." 

A  few  weeks  since  two  were  made  ascetics  here  in  connection  with  the 
Jains'  temples.  Jains  are  Buddhists.  The  one  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  the  child,  her  daughter,  nine  years  old.  Even  many  of  the  heatlien 
themselves  were  made  sad  that  this  little  girl  was  made  a  priestess.  She 
roust  now  wear  a  white  cloth  over  her  mouth ;  a  coarse  white  garment  cov- 
ers her ;  her  hair  is  shaved  close  to  her  head — sometimes  they  pull  out  the 
hair  by  the  roots,  one  hair  at  a  time.  She  cannot  drink  after  sundown, 
must  beg  her  bread  from  house  to  house ;  her  childhood  all  gone.  I  am 
going  to  see  her  soon.  A  Guzurate  lady  was  calling  here  the  other  da}',  and 
she  said  she  herself  felt  much  pity  for  the  child.  They  took  the  opportunity 
for  this  while  we  were  at  the  hills  at  our  semiannual  meeting;  for  thev  knew 
Mr.  Winsor  would  have  come  out  against  it.  The  Mamlatdar  made  a  com- 
plaint on  the  ground  of  the  girl's  being  under  age,  but  the  other  magistrate 
did  not  fully  understand  the  case.  The  family  gave  food  to  the  amount  of 
Rs  3,000  during  this  ceremony. 

FROM    MRS.  H.  T.  PERRY,  SIVAS,  TURKKY. 

Among  the  interesting  events  of  the  present  year  we  would  mention  that 
of  the  organization  of  the  church  in  the  city  of  Sivas  on  a  basis  well  ap- 
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proaching  self-support.  Rev.  P.  O.  Powers  was  the  pioneer  whose  labors 
bore  the  first  fruit,  when  Sivas  was  an  extreme  border  outstation  of  Trebi- 
zond,  half  a  century  ago.  The  infant  organization  was  submerged  under 
the  flood  of  worldliness  that  surged  in  as  a  consequence  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Dissensions  arose,  division  followed,  and  so  few  remained  that  the 
conference  of  churches — very  unwisely,  we  think — declared  this  organization 
defunct.  But  God's  remnant  was  there,  if  only  in  a  single  individual,  and 
the  prayers  were  heard  that  brought  seekers  for  truth  together,  until  it  was 
decided  to  reorganize,  and  attach  this  branch  to  the  Gurun  organization, 
which  was  by  this  time  strong  and  flourishing.  Not  until  June  of  the 
present  year  has  that  dependent  relation  been  oflScially  dissolved.  But  the 
"branch"  has  so  far  outstripped  the  "vine"  that  the  separation  was  desir- 
able, and  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  now  the  Sivas  church  is  an  organized  body, 
with  a  good  pastor  ordained  and  installed  to  care  for  its  interests.  Faithful 
native  men  have  labored  there,  under  the  watch-care  of  the  American 
missionaries,  and  through  all  the  checkered  history  of  this  church  God*8 
hand  has  interposed  again  and  again  for  its  preservation. 

FROM  MISS  HELEN  I.  ROOT,  OODOOVILLE,  CEYLON. 

There  are  regularly  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  in  school  as  boarders, 
and  fifteen  day  scholars  in  the  English  school.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  re- 
turned last  week  or  this  after  a  short  vacation,  and  they  seem  to  me  unusually 
happy  and  responsive.  Yesterday  we  had  the  meeting  to  arrange  which  of 
the  non-Christian  girls  wa«  to  be  given  to  which  Christian  girl  to  work  and 
pray  for,  as  their  beautiful  custom  is.  Already  arrived,  there  were  only 
fifty-two  heathen  girls.  It  was  positively  funny  to  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  seventy,  gathered  together,  tried  to  get  a  girl  apiece.  When  all 
were  assigned  the  disappointed  twenty  quite  rebelled  at  "  having  no  work." 
We  will  see  if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  take  each  one  some  friend  at  home 
to  work  for  in  the  same  practical  way.  Last  year  these  "  working"  girls, 
as  they  call  themselves,  had  a  series  of  lessons  dealing  with  fundamental 
truths  which  they  could  teach,  a  verse  a  day,  to  their  charges.  We  arc 
beginning  at  their  request  a  study  of  the  parables,  with  correlated  verses  to 
be  taught  day  by  day.  The  story  form  of  teaching  is  most  natural  and 
eflTective  in  their  hands. 

Our  horizon  has  been  filled  lately  by  the  visit  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Board.  We  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  it  did  us,  people  and  missionaries,  great 
good.  I  am  sure  the  deputation  were  greatly  interested  in  what  they  saw, 
though  it  18  no  easy  matter  to  see  so  much  and  so  wisely  as  they  had  to. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  were  our  guests  at  Oodooville,  and  so  we  had  a  par- 
ticularly Enjoyable  share  in  the  mission's  welcome  to  our  friends. 

This  week  we  are  expecting  Rev.  F.  S.  Hatch,  the  newly  arrived  general 
secretary  of  Christian  Endeavor  for  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  to  make  his 
first  visit  of  conference  and  inspection  in  Jaffna.  We  have,  not  many  but 
some,  splendid  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  I  suspect  this  Oodooville 
senior  society  was  organized  about  as  early  as  any  in  the  great  East;  at 
least  It  has  been  a  living  force  in  the  religious  life  of  the  school  since  1885, 
though  it  has  had  times  of  comparative  inactivity.  The  Junior  society  in 
the  school,  composed  of  about  forty  of  the  little  ones,  is  most  charming. 
Their  grave  dignity  in  leading  the  meetings  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  the  less 
that  it  is  so  easily  upset  by  the  slightest  disturbance.  I  take  solid  pleasure 
in  that  little  meeting  Sunday  afternoons.  Entirely  different  but  no  less 
interesting  is  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  church.  Last  Sunday 
fifteen  out  of  twenty  members  were  present,  and  twenty-four  others.  They 
are  gaining  every  day  in  the  ability  to  enjoy  a  genuine  children's  meeting 
when  they  and  not  some  wise  teacher  or  missionary  do  the  work  of  the 
hour.  They  are  the  ones  who  make  such  use  of  all  the  Bible  picture  cards 
I  can  get  hold  of.  I'm  sorry  to  say  they  sometimes  fight  over  them  after- 
wards, though  I  think  only  in  pure  fun.  Even  the  little  ones,  about  four 
years  old,  manage  to  recite  their  verses  with  great  pride,  and  anybody  who 
has  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seven  may  be  a  regular  member  after 
sufiUcient  trial. 

FROM   MISS   ELSIE   M.  GARRETSON,  FOOCHOW,  CHINA. 

The  girls'  college  closed  yesterday,  or  rather  the  examinations  were  all 
finished  the  day  before,  and  at  6.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  the  parents 
and  friends  began  to  arrive  to  take  the  children  home.  We  did  not  intend 
to  close  until  a  week  later,  but  the  Chinese  fifth  moon  festival  comes  just  at 
this  time  this  year,  and  if  we  did  not  close  we  would  still  be  obliged  to  give 
at  least  one  holiday, — the  Chinese  obsei*ve  the  festival,  more  or  less,  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  day, — so  we  concluded  it  would  be  as  well  to  close  a  few 
days  earlier  and  let  the  scholars  have  the  fun,  as  to  attempt  to  push  our  ex- 
aminations through  the  many  distractions  that  would  be  sure  to  come  if  we 
attempted  to  hold  on  until  after  the  festival.  The  rain  poured  most  of  the 
day  yesterday,  but  by  three  o'clock  every  pupil  was  gone,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  rain  and  the  extra  demand  for  chairs  and  chair- 
bearers,  on  account  of  the  festival,  the  cost  for  chair  hire  was  more  than  usual. 
I  felt  so  sorry  to  see  the*girls  go,  and  yet  I  realize  that  it  is  best  for  them 
and  me  that  we  all  take  a  vacation.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  sick- 
ness everywhere  this  year  makes  me  especially  sorry  to  see  them  go  {  th^ 
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girls  seem  so  much  more  to  appreciate  all  that  the  school  does  for  them. 
We  have  been  exceptionally  free  from  sickness,  and  the  girls  are  beginning 
to  look  upon  a  clean  house  and  clean  drains,  with  a  wholesome  disposition 
of  carbolic  acid,  as  one  of  the  good  providences  of  God  in  keeping  us  free 
from  the  terrible  bubonic  plague — supposed  to  be — which  is  now  very  bad 
in  many  of  the  districts  about  us.  Pastor  Ding,  at  Ha-buo-Kfi,  lost  a  little 
grandson  twelve  years  old, — sickness  supposed  to  be  plague, — and  many  others 
of  our  Christian  families  have  lost  friends.  Sometimes  *as  many  as  four 
have  died  in  one  house,  and  some  of  them  the  bread-winners  for  the  family. 
It  is  very  hard !  How  poor  China  suffers !  Last  year  it  was  the  terrible 
floods  and  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  now  the  plague.  I  am  sure  some  of  the 
girls  thought  about  it,  and  felt  loath  to  leave  their  home  here ;  but  I  know  of 
none  of  their  homes  except  Pastor  Ding's  where  the  infection  has  actually 
been  made  manifest,  and  we  have  arranged  that  our  two  girl  teachers.  Pas- 
tor Ding's  daughters,  with  their  brothers,  shall  stay  during  the  vacation  in 
the  theological  school  building  while  their  home  is  being  renovated.  They 
will  be  very  comfortable  there,  and  as  safe  as  they  could  be  anywhere.  But 
we  never  know  when  we  say  good-by  to  our  girls  how  many  of  them  will 
come  back  to  lis  in  the  autumn. 

I  am  sending  herewith  inclosed  a  Boston  order  for  seven  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents  gold,  which  is  all  the  girls  were  able  to  raise  for  their 
missionary  money  for  1900.  The  times  have  been  very  hard,  and  the 
girls  have  very  few  opportunities  while  in  school  for  earning  money.  They 
have  done  some  needle-work,  which  I  hope  can  be  sold,  and  from  which  they 
hope  to  realize  more  money  for  this  present  year.  But  this  little  sum  carries 
with  it  much  Christian  love  from  the  Ponasang  Girls'  College  Endeavorers, 
and  it  is  left  for  you  to  devote  to  whatever  part  of  the  work  deemed  best. 


%n  l^tmovi^m. 


MISS  CATHERINE   H.   BARBOUR. 

DIED   AT   THE   HOME   OF   HER   BROTHER   IN   ST.  JOHNSBURY,   VT.,   MISS 

CATHERINE   H.    BARBOUR. 

Once  more  we  are  called  upon  as  a  Board  to  mourn  the  death  of  one 
of  our  beloved  missionaries.  Miss  Catherine  H.  Barbour,  for  fourteen  years 
a  teacher  in  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain.  Miss  Barbour 
came  to  us  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth,  and  entered  into  the  work  for 
Spanish  girls  with  a  whole-souled  enthusiasm  that  never  waned  till  the  day 
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of  her  death.  The  trying  features  of  the  situation  in  Spahi  are  familiar  bi 
all.  The  tedious  waiting  and  the  apparently  futile  efforts  against  unreasoning 
prejudice  in  the  early  days  taxed  the  resources  of  the  teachers  to  the  utmost, 
and  Miss  Barbour's  unfailing  courage  and  cheerfulness  were  a  great  comfort 
and  dependence.  During  Mrs.  Gulick's  absences  in  this  country  to  raise 
money  for  the  new  building  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  showing 

great  energy  and  wis- 
~dom  in  the  care  of  the 
many  details  of  the 
large  household. 

About  a  year  ago  it 
became  apparent  that 
Miss  Barbour's  health 
required  a  long  rest 
and  treatment,  and  she 
came  to  this  country 
for  a  furlough.  True 
to  her  optimistic  iu> 
ture,  she  wrote  her 
friends  that  she  ex- 
pected to  be  so  well 
when  she  reached 
them  they  would  won- 
der  why  she  came 
home.  Her  appear- 
ance on  her  arrival, 
however,  alarmed  her 
friends,  and  a  physi- 
cian was  at  once 
J  called,  who  pronoun- 
ced her  trouble  to  be 
exophthalmic  goitre. 
He  gave  his  opinion 
that  she  would  probably  never  return  to  Spain,  but  that  it  was  best  not  lo 
alarm  and  discourage  her  by  telling  her  the  unfavorable  outlook.  Through 
the  year  she  gained  slowly,  and  all  her  thought  and  planning  was  for  the 
school  so  beloved.  Only  a  week  before  she  died  she  told  a  friend  that  she 
expected  to  go  to  New  York  in  December  to  study,  and  begin  work  in  the 
line  of  the  branches  that  she  was  to  teach  in  Spain.  Her  brother  writes: 
"  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  September  9th,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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days  of  September,  she  was  carried  back  to  Canton  Centre,  and  the  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  church  with  which  she  united  in  childhood.  Lov- 
ing hands  carried  her  body  across  the  street,  and  lowered  it  into  the  grave 
beside  her  parents.  When  she  went  to  St.  Johnsbury  in  June  she  said 
that  when  she  returned  to  Connecticut  in  the  fall  she  expected  to  be  well. 
And  so  she  was;  for  she  had  passed  to  the  land  where  they  never  say, 
*  I  am  sick/  " 


#ur  Wiaxlx  at  Mome^ 
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Mission  Problems  and  Mission  Methods  in  South  China*  By  J. 
Campbell  Gibson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Published  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     Pp.  332.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  twelve  lectures  constituting  this  volume  were  delivered  before  fivye 
colleges,  and  a  portion  of  the  dedication  refers  to  the  students  of  these  col- 
leges in  Scotland,  England  and  Canada,  ^^  whose  friendship  lightened  a 
dreaded  burden,  and  lefl  in  its  place  happy  memories."  Dr.  Gibson  has 
been  for  years  connected  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Swatow, 
China,  therefore  he  speaks  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties, 
discouragements,  drawbacks  and  dangers  of  the  work.  His  opening  lecture 
relates  to  the  criticism  of  missions  by  Christian  people  in  the  home  churches. 
It  might  be  well  for  any  apologist  for  missions  to  become  familiar  with  I>r. 
Gibson's  answers  to  doubters.  His  reply  when  men  say,  '*  Do  you  believe 
in  missions?"  is,  *'  Do  you  believe  in  Christ?"  For  he  assumes  what  is  at 
stake  is  not  merely  a  scheme  of  the  missionaries  but  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
of  all  Christians.  Very  forcibly  he  puts  it  when  he  says,  "  Be  assured  that 
the  Christ  who. cannot  save  a  Chinaman  in  longitude  117®  east  is  a  Christ 
who  cannot  save  you  in  longitude  3**  west."  There  is  a  lecture  on  "  Chinese 
Literature  and  Philosophy"  and  two  lectures  on  *'The  Religions  of  China." 

Dr.  Gibson  thinks  that  the  popular  photograph  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Li 
Hung  Chang,  taken  together  at  the  door  of  Hawarden  Castle,  is  very  revela- 
tory of  what  is  lacking  in  China,  and  that  is  a  solid  basis  of  moral  character. 
He  speaks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  as  one  "  cut  deep  by  the  strong,  pure  lines 
of  hard  thinking,  long  watchfulness  and  ceaseless  toil  for  the  good  of 
others";  while  the  face  of  China's  great  statesman  is  ^^ stamped  by  the 
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thrifty  cunning  of  a  selfish  soul,  gifted  with  powers  which  might  have  served 
his  country,  but  have  always  been  devoted  first  and  chiefly  to  his  own  gam." 

The  book  is  enriched  with  charts  and  maps  and  half  tones.  Such  pic- 
tures as  "  The  Beloved  Persis,"  which  is  the  frontispiece,  and  "  Pillars  of 
the  Church,"  on  page  147,  representing  a  pirate  and  a  leper,  bring  to  the 
mind  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  those  who  work  for  love  of  souls  and  love 
of  the  Master  see  his  image  in  the  most  unsightly  and  unattractive  faces, 
and  are  not  repelled  by  a  lack  of  all  physical  charms. 

Among  the  Wild  Ngoni.  By  W.  A.  Elmslie,  Medical  Missionary.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Pp.  316. 

As  the  sub-title  states,  this  book  contains  "Some  Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Livingstonia  Mission  in  British  Central  Africa."  With  illustrations, 
map,  index,  and  an  introduction  by  Lord  Overtown,  it  forms  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Two  extracts  from  the 
prefatory  note  will  give  our  readers  the  gist  of  the  book.  *'  The  Living- 
stonia Mission  seeks  to  evangelize  a  field  of  about  300  miles  long  by  100 
miles  broad.  There  are  now  7  native  churches  with  over  i  ,000  members, 
85  schools  with  11,000  scholars,  and  300  native  teachers  and  preachers." 
"  While  Europeans  must  be  pioneers,  the  evangelization  of  Africa  must  be 
done  by  Africa's  sons,  and  the  500  students  in  training  at  the  institution 
who  will  soon  be  the  craftsmen,  teachers,  evangelists  and  pastors  of  British 
Columbia." 

Samuel  Crowlher,  the  Slave  Soy  -who  became  Bishop  of  the  Niger. 
By  Jesse  Page.     Published  by  S.  W.  Paitridge  &  Co.,  London.     Pp.  160. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  first  native  bishop  of  Africa  passed  away.  This 
book,  written  before  he  ^ent,  is  now  in  its  twentieth  thousand.  He  was 
able  to  correct  the  proof  sheets,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  the 
pages  aimed  rather  to  glorify  God  than  to  magnify  his  own  work.  There 
is  an  interesting  introductory  note  by  Bishop  Crowther,  given  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

ANNUAL  MEETING.  ,] 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  BoarJ  of  Missions  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Pittsfitld,  Mass.,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  6th  and  7th.  All  ladies  interested  »rc  cOT- 
dially  invited  to  be  present,  A  meeting  specially  for  delegates  will  be  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  church  on  Tuesday,  November  5[h,  The  ladies  of  Piits- 
field  will  be  happy  to  entertain  all  regularly  accredited  Branch  delegates  nnJ 
missionaries  during  the  meeting.  All  such  desiring  entcruinniBllt  Rie  R> 
quested  to  send  their  names  before  October  J  "  .—    _-  ^    .  - 

Appleton  Avenue,  Pittsfiel  J,  Mass. ,  chsim 
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For  delegates  and  others  who  may  desire  to  secure  board,  suitable  places  a! 
reasonable  rates  will  be  recommended  on  application  to  the  above  address. 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  "  The  Effect  of  Present  Conditions  on 
Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in  Foreign  Missions."  Addresses  are  expected 
from  a  large  number  of  missionaries;  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  President  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College;  Miss  Susette  Sorabji,  of  Poona,  India,  and  Miss 
Sliile  Ngang  Lee  from  China,  and  others. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates  on 
the  certificiite  plan  ;  namely,  one  full  fare  to  the  meeting  and  one  third  rate 
returning.  Circulars  containing  full  particulars  of  the  arrangement  may  lie 
hnd  on  application  to  Branch  secretaries  or  to  Miss  M.  T.  Caldwell,  704 
Congregational  House,  Boston. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 


Review  of  Ihe  Year's  Studies. 

As  we  reach  the  last  month  of  the  Brit  year  of  work  In  the  new  twentieth  centurj, 
it  is  very  suitable  that  we  should  refresh  our  tnlnd*  concerning  the  subjects  we  have 
■tudied. 

We  therefore  append  the  list  of  topics  as  suggested  and  developed  hy  the  Lipk  and 

/omiiory.— Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Evangelistic.  For  Victims  of  Famine 
and  Pestilence ;  P'or  Lepers  and  other  Special  Classes. 

February. — Philanthropic  Work  in  Missions.  Educational.  For  Widows;  For 
Orphans;   For  the  Blind. 

Marci.—T'ae  power  of  Individual  Effort  la  Foreign  Missions.  Of  the  Missionarv ; 
Of  the  Native  Helper  1  Of  the  Home  Worker. 

Aprit.—'V^e  Missionary  Meeting.     Our  Ideal :  How  to  Attain  it. 

^<i^.— Young  People's  Work.  Student  Volunteers;  Christian  Endeavor  Societies; 
Junior  Organizations  of  the  Board. 

y«iM.— Buddhism.    The  Life  of  Buddha;  His  Teachings ;  Present  Results. 

yu/v.— Confucius.     His  Philosophy;  Ancestral  Worship. 

AHgvst. — Mohammedanism.     Its  Inception ;  Growth;  Present  Power. 

SeStemitr.—The  uprising  in  China  :  Its  Resuhs  ;  Present  Conditions  ;  The  Future 
of  Woman's  Work ;  Duty  of  Home  Societies  with  reference  to  it. 

Dc/oirr.— Japan :  Its  Transformation  in  Forty  Years;  The  Influence  of  Christian 
Teaching;  In  General;  Upon  Woman  and  Family  Life. 

Navtmhtr. — Thank-offering  Service. 

ZJertmier.  — Review  of  Year's  Study. 

We  would  suggest  that  ten  ladies  be  selected  to  assist  the  leader. 

That  the  topic  of  one  month  be  given  to  each  lady,  and  five  or  six  minutes  in  which 
to  bring  the  lesson  of  the  month  before  the  meeting. 

The  program  can  be  VBried  bv  n  solo  or  recitation,  or  (he  reading  of  short  extracts 
from  *pecia]  articles  Illustrative  of  the  subject. 

A  review  of  this  sort  will  prove  very  interesting,  and  will  make  a  pleasant  intro- 
duction 10  ihe  new  line  of  work  to  be  Introduced  in  J.inuary,  igoi.  M.  J.  B, 

VV  Ibniiliar  with  the  plan  for  the  united   study  of  missions  several 

-"  "'eare  glad  to  snv  thnt  the  first  regular  series  of  topics 

IT  «u«lliarv.     The'absohitelv  necessary  material  for 

tl]ta  *■  text-book  written  by  Mils  Louise  Manning 
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Hodgkins,  which  contain*  a  mine  of  inrormationof  the  greatest  intereit.  The  titleli 
"  Via  Chrinti,"  an  introduction  lo  the  study  of  missions,  and  it  H  now  for  sale  at  the 
Board  RoomB  at  thirty  cente  in  paper  covert,  any  cents  in  cloth.  We  wish  that  it 
might  be  purchased  by  every  member  of  every  one  of  our  auxiliaries,  senior  and  junior. 
For  school  girl'i,  Chrlitian   Endeavor  Societies  and  older  mission  circles,  we  have  i 


smaller  boolc  on  the  same  topics  prepared  bv  Dr.  Emma  Cummings  Park  of  the  Bap- 
tist Board,  entitled  "Earliest  Missions  In  all  Lands,"  price  ten  cents.  As  a  larger 
text  booli  we  recommend  "  Two  Thousand  Years  t>efore  Carey,"  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Bamei, 
price  $i.jo.  Wcwlah  there  might  be  at  least  one  of  these  books  in  each  of  our 
cburchea,  either  in  the  Sunday-school  library  or  in  the  auiillarr.  With  these  three 
book*  in  eaay  access  we  should  consider  a  society  well  equipped  for  a  year  of  detigbt- 
ful  study. 

As  there  are  only  six  of  these  topics  we  have  arranged  them  with  a  few  related  top- 
ic* on  our  own  work  as  given  below.  The  six  in  heavy  type  are  those  for  the  united 
study  course,  and  can  be  expanded  to  cover  twelve  months  if  desired. 

January. — Paul  to  Canatantlne.  Prom  tha  Apoatolic  Aga  to  tha  Clulatlatilxatiaa 
i>f  tha  Rinnan  Empire.    Firat  to  Fourth  Centniy. 

Fabruary. — Constantinople,  the  City  of  Constantlne.  and  the  Mission  Work  There. 

March. — Conitantine  to  Charlemagne.  From  the  ChriitUnixatioa  of  tta«  Roman 
Bmpiia  to  the  Bslabliahment  of  tha  Chriatian  Empire  of  tha  Weal.  Foiuth  to 
Ninth  Cratuiy. 

April. — Clwrlemagnc  to  Betnard  of  Clairrauz.  Prom  the  BilabUahmeiit  of  tha 
Empire  of  tha  Waat  to  the  Cniaadlog  Church.    Ninth  to  Twelfth  CentiuT. 

JVoy.— Mission  Work  In  Bulgaria.    . 

June  .—Barnard  of  Clairvauz  to  Luther.  From  the  Cniiaditif  Chnnh  to  the 
Reformation. 

y*/^.— Mission  Work  In  Spain  and  Austria. 

jf«»i/.— Revicvr  of  Books  of  the  Year  on  Missions  and  Mission  Lands. 

S^Umitr. — Current  Events. 

October.— Luther  to  the  Halle  Miailonariea.  From  tha  Reformation  to  tbo  Pomi- 
datlon  of  Early  Bumpean  Socleliea  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoipel.  Ksteentb 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

ffavtmttr, — Thank-offering  Meetings. 

Daccmber. — The  Halle  Hiaalonariei  to  Carey  end  Judeon.  Eighteenth  to  Iht 
Nineteenth  Centuiy. 


WOMAN'S    BOARD    OF    MISSIONS. 

BttttftMfr&M  AugiM  IR.  IMl.  to  Sept'mbar  IS,  IMl. 


WorHdaneoek Mn.  Katban  Dole,  3  M 

Autom  Halns  AmneJk.— Mrs.  J.  8.  TbMl- 
wrlgtat,  Tisu.  Hsnnir,  Aax.,  sr.tti 
Brewer,  Ani.,  11:  Cfials,  Coll.  Wub- 
ln«tan  Co.  Cont..  I.elli  Eut  Macblas, 
Nslabborbood  HeMliiK.  14;  Tort  Fslr- 
fleliT,  MIh.  Union,  UO,  Mrs.  KnlEbCs 
Prim.  B.  S.  Class,  IM;  Islssd  raUs, 
MIh.  Onion,  t,  TK  BO 

WiUm  JialHt  JtronoA.— His.  C.  C.  Cbap- 
nisn.  TresB.  Albany,  Ladles*  Circle,  1, 
C.  E.  Soe.,  IM;  Portland,  Woodfords, 
Lsdlea,  IS;  Wtlton,  Anx.,  >;  Yarmoatb, 
Anz.,  13.TB.    Leas  siiienses,  Bl  cts.,  ST  44 

Total,  114  H 


1   Helpers   ji. 


1SJ0:  Caadla, 


Miss  FaiiDle  Stone),  SMO;  Canear4, 
West.  Anx.,  T;  DarT;,  Csiitral  Code- 
Cb.,  C.  B.  Sac.,  2M;  Darrv.  East,  Anx., 
»;  Dorbsm,  Aox..  30At;  ICxetm,  Anx., 
14;  OoffaloWD,  Anx.  (const.  L.  M.  Mia 
Maria  W.  tlsrrlll).  »;  Onanfleld,  Anx., 
B.40;  Hanover, C.  K.  Boc.lSi  Hennltar, 
Cong.  Cb.  and  8oc.,  10;  Hndsoa,  Anx., 
C.  ■  8oo.  and  S.  B..  1(;  inHnj,  Aai., 
I4.B0;  Kesue,  Saeond  Cb,.  Anx.,  KM; 


S.MI; 

»t;" 

AUK. 

'  .Muncbt 

lot. 

First    Ch.: 

Anx. 

mr 

snklln   St.  Ch 

Aqx.,  1(0; 

MarlboroGcli 

MeHden, 

14  Jib, 

'  Nuha>, 

,  W.  T.  L. 

MISL 

Soe.. 

0,  Cmdle 

IKill 

1.TR;   Vtw 

Boate 

.10;  Nflwflslda 

sndY.L.M 

(it  wh.  3K  Mnlt. 

L.M 

M«.0 

ore^E-ij 

hPI; 

Sonbwaoi. 

Aux. 

OODSt. 

L.  M.  Mlu 

Ella  A.  HUI),:Gj 

J.  E.  WhlUaTl,  U :  PlUofleld, 
DC.,  G:'l>o'rUmou[h,  Aui.  [tS 


ip«nM.C..   10,    Cisrlle  aoU, 
C.  d  S:  s'^ttoD        ' 


'.',  tk;  Webater,  Adz!,  ft; 


1,0UIW 
l.OSCOO 


-Mre,  B.  T.  BeabDiT, 
mwA—Mn.   T.  M.  Howard, 
tkenvLllB,    !;     Biriiat,    IS; 
Buun,  se.ll;   Rurlaii   Luid- 


Soe.,  6:  llsniilnKtoii, 
Nortb,  il:  Berkiblre,  B. 
conlrl.  conil.  I.  M.  M 
n),  10,  Jr.  C.  K.  Hoc.,  1. 


3.  B.,  Bj  BrMU«tK>ra,  Weit. 
Ml,  3;  Brookflsld,  Pint  Cb. 
.  Bt,  II,  Sscotid  Cb..  II.IB; 
,  FInt  CD.,  lOI.U,  ColleRB  St. 
Ima.  of  Cor.,  S.70,  Crtdla  Roll, 
t,  II;  CambTlilee,  ZO;  Cam- 
ictloD,  Mtw  Lnolm  Smllle  (to 
«ir  >  L.  M.].  20;  OmbrldKe- 
A.  W,  W„  1:  Ch»rlotte,  Two 
II  Cbelin  (E.  C.  D.,  IE.  iiid 
.  Mn.  ClUK  V.  Howard),  as, 
J;  CbMtsr.  13;  Ca1ch«ter. 
wmll,    M.IW;     CoTCntrr.    10; 


3an|F.  tih.,  B.SS.  Jr.  C  E.  Boc., 
el*.  IT;  QIOTor,  ffnt,  33  W; 
1, 14.3B ;  Rardwick,  Eait,  V)M ; 
yt  wh.  2B  conit.  L.  M.  Hra. 
iDOldl).  3T.72i  HlneabarEh, 
— ,.   ,.    — ■■le(Wlth 


;   jBlTaraanTllle 


■rs. 


lOn  (with  prar.  cantrl.  conat. 
«  Smlfl  C.  Hill).  M.W,  Prim, 
a-  3.89;  Lndlow  lol  wb.  IS 
1.  IHIM  Abbio  3.  Pinny),  31 ; 
AKt  L.  K.  Mr..  C.  T.  w'alter). 
:  FromHe,  8,33;  LyndonTllle, 

tsio,  St. 


J.M:  Nbw- 

fawporl,  11.  C.  B.  Soc..  10; 
33;  Norwich,  37.23;  OrwHI 
mat.  L.  M-a  Mra.  Cbarles  L. 
Sasle  Walker).  38,  Jr.  C.  B. 
gbam,  ei.W;  Pltuford.  9BTE. 
>;  Poat  Mllla  (R.  C.  D.,  1.34. 


7.50;  PoollnCT, Ea>t,  Four  Ladle*.  4.30; 
ruluBV,  C.  E.  Sue.,  ID:  Kaudululi,  G; 
ItBiidolph  CeutiB,  12,  C.  K.  Boo.  lO; 
Riwheater,  13.73:  Rupert,  30;  Rutland, 
3e;  SaliabuTT,  tS;  Bbanm,  6;  abaldou, 
^.ri,  C.  S.  Sdc.,  3,Jr.  a  B.  Sue.,  73  Gta.; 
Bliureliam,  18,  C.  B.  8oe.,  3;  SuutU  Kflro, 
30;  SpHiiEBeld,  7;  fit.  Albaiia,  M.Ut,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  fi ;  8Mwe  (ol  wh.  BO  couit.  L.  H'l 
l>lri.  A.  J.  Mbbdou,  Mlaa  J.  8.  ParlM), 
B4.U7,  cmtdreti'i  Clau,  S,  S.,a,M;  Stf 
riiid,  IG,  C.  X.  Soc.,  10;  61.  Jobtiibarj, 
Norlb  Cli.,  23S.ST,  CtadlB  Roll,  7,  Sualb 
Ch..  GS.GA,  Seiirclillebt  Club,  41,  Mn. 
Ferliam's  Clua,  3.81;  8 wanton,  21.50.  C. 
E.  Hoc.,  1.731  TowDitieiid,  7;  Trov, 
N'orlb,  l;UudBrblU<£.C.D.,3ia),2I.T!; 
Veri;enncB  {oonat.  L.  M'l  Mn.  L.  AD- 
Euata  Norton,  Mlu  M. Nellie  Havcn^, SO; 
Walufleld.B;  Watarbary,  12.37;  Wawr- 
ford  Lotrei,  B;  Weill  Itirar,  Mn.  K. 
Unldwln.  B;  Weatlord,  B,  C.  D.,  S.BO; 
Weal  Rutland,  10;  Wilder  (B.C.  D.,l.»), 
"  •■;  WUIIuniEowa,  U;  Wllltstoii,  *  -'' 


Total,      l,t»  M 


Andover  and 

IfoAum  Braneh 

-Mr« 

O. 

■  Treaa 

LawrBD 

a 

Hdle 

.eiliiEtou 

Ch 

r^ 

rd,'  i 

o(   F^nn 

c,   Mary, 

llleVI 

kie,  10, 

Btrki 

1  flrl 

neA— . 

rg.  Cbna 

Tr 

ne. 

ma.    A 

u..,    8.40 

Ua 

30;    Lee, 

"A 

Fr 

brldjce,  38 
Acaderoy 

flrod 

& 

;.— B 

Bdford 

^/iroDlylaid.— ._ 

Eitex  Nortlt  Braneh.—Mn.  Wallace  U 
Kimball,  Treu.  HaTertilll,  Centre  Cb., 
HI,  Jt.  C.  K.  Soc.,  E;  Kewburvport,  Aui., 
14;  Tyler,  M.  C,  IG,  I 

Buei  SoutA  Branch.— Kim  Nannie  I,. 
Udell,  Treaa.  Duiven  Centre,  Miaa. 
Study  Claaa,  B.OT;  Lyunaald,  Boutb, 
Aia..  13,  i 

*VanfcHn  Co.  Branch.— flirt  I,«f y  A .  Snar- 
bawk.  Treaa.  AahllDId,  Aui.,  IB.GO; 
Oreenfleld,  Sanahtiie  M.  B.,  40  eta.; 
Ornune,  Aui.,  13.  Litrle  Llgbt  Bearen, 
2;  Montaeue,  Ladle*,  3;  NorthBeld, 
Am.,  I4.1fr;  South  Deerdeld,  12X0;  Shel- 
buinei  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  30  eta..  Silver  Off., 
IIS,  11 

BatnpaAlra  Co.  hratieh Mlai  Harriet  J. 

KnaelRnd,  Treaa.  Hulley,  Ana.,  SCK; 
Weathamnton.  Aui.  (coral.  I..  M'a  Mn. 
W.  9.  Poet.  Mn.  E.  A.  Allyn.  Mn.  O.  W. 
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yor/olkand  Pilffrim  /?ra»uj/k.— Miss  Sarah 
K.  Tirrell.  TreiiS.     Coliasset,  Aux.,  41.20; 
Eatitoii,  A.ax.,  30,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  7;  Mil- 
ton. C.  E.  Soc,  lu,  88  20 
yd.  Middlesex   nraneh.—yir%.  Lydia  R. 

Hudson,  Treaa.    Carlinle,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10  00 

SpringrfUld  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mit- 
cbell,  'freas.  Cbicquee,  Third  Ch.,  A  ax., 
5;  Uolyolce,  First  Cli.,  Aux.,  10.75,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  24;  Lodlow,  Aox.,  26;  Spring- 
field,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  34,  Hope  Ch.,  Mis- 
sion Reserves  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel H.  >Voodrow),  25,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux., 
25.  148  75 

Stoekbridge  -A  Friend,  100  00 

StUMk  Branch.— mw  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Boston,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Schneider, 
6,  Old  Soatii  Ch ,  Aur.,  Mrs.  Day,  25; 
Cambridge,  Shepard  Mem.  Ch.,  Marga- 
ret Shepard  Soc.,  7;  Chelsea,  First  On., 
Cradle  Roll,  14.05;  Dorchester,  Miss  M. 
L.  Richardson,  60,  Second  Ch.,  Miss  B. 
Tolman.  2;  Bast  Boston,  Maverick  Ch., 
Madura  Aux.,  5;  Newton  Highlands, 
Aux.,  4.71;  Newton  ville.  Central  Cong. 
Ch..  Cradle  Roll,  30.33;  North  Cam- 
bridge, J.  H.  Ross,  6;  West  Medway, 
Aux.  and  S.  S..  17,  165  09 

Taunton.— Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Luce,  10  00 

WUminoUm.—L  Priend,  2  00 

WoreegUr  Co.  Branch.— ^n.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Oxford,  Aux.,  10;  Roy- 
alston,  Aux.,  27.95;  Shrewsbury,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  26:  Upton,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Annie  B.  Freeman),  25;  Worcester,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Little  Light  Bearers,  12; 
Whitinsville  (with  prev.  contri.  const. 
L.  M*8  Miss  Ethel  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Lawton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Preat,  Mrs. 
William  King,  Mrs.  A.  Avery),  99  95 


LBOAOY. 

FPoroeftor.— Legacy  of  Albert  Curtis, 


Total,       1,627  88 
20  00 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

IToonsodtot.— Globe  Ch.,  Mrs.  Gallup, 


10  00 


Rhode  Itland  Branoh.—Mn.  Clara  J. 
Bamefteld,  Treas.  Central  Falls,  Jr. 
Aux.,  80;  Bast  Providence,  Newman  Ch., 
Jr.  End.  Band,  10;  Kingston,  S.  8.,  10; 
Pawtucket,  Park  PI.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  7; 
Providence,  Plymouth  Ch.,  8.  8.,  10; 
Saylesville,  Mem.  Chapel,  C.  E.  Soc., 
3.13,  120  13 


OOVKBOnOUT. 


Total,      180  13 


Kaat  nartland.—  8  no 

PorOand.-M.  White,  2  00 

Ecutem  Conn.  Braneh.—M\9»  Marv  I. 
f^ockwood,  Treas.  Hanover,  Aux..  8.10; 
Norwich,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  110,  Cradle 
Roll,  6;  Pomfret.  Anx.,  18;  West  Wood- 
stock, Aux.,  10;  Windham.  Aux  ,  21.  173  10 
Harford  Branch.— \Uti.  M.  Bradford 
Scott, Treas.  Ellington,  C.E.  Soc..  8.66; 
Newington,  Cheerful  Given,  M.  C.  23; 
Manchester,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  60;  Plnin- 
ville.  Cradle  Roll,  3.70;  Vernon  Centre, 
Aux.,  20:  Warehouse  Point,  Mem.  OfF., 
15;  Windsor  Looks,  Aux.,  256,  375  36 

Tbtsl,  653  46 


NEW  TOBK. 

Friends,  61 00 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Dudley,  Memorial,  1,000; 
HiiiKhamton,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  40;  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  Sq.  Cli.,  Aux.,  6,  Plymouth 
Chapel,  Aux.,  3.60;  Canandaigua,  Aux., 
26;  Deaiisboro,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  3JM>;  East 
Bloomfield,  Aux.,  25;  Fairport,  Aux.,  13; 
Honeove,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Ithaca,  S.  8., 
19.74;  Lockport,  S.  S.,  10;  Lysauder,  C 
E.  Soc,  3:  Aliddletowu,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
5;  Moravia,  Aux.,  9.50;  New  York  Ci^, 
North  N.  Y.  Aux.,  10;  Perry  Centre,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  5;  Riverhead,  Aux.  fwith  prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  William  J. 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Petty,  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Hallock,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tuthill,  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Fisher,  56;  Rochester,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  12;  Scbenectadv,  Kindergarten, 
1,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1;  Ticonderosra,  Aux. 
(with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Donnell);  Walton,  Cradle  Roll, 
3.30;  West  Carthage,  Anx.,  6.  Less  ex- 
penses, 88.29,  1,177  n 

Total,       1,238  2S 


PHILADBLPHIA  BBANOH. 

Philadelphia  UrancA.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
ClK,  Missi(ni  (Mub,  126,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch., 
Aux.,  58.01 ;  Ji.  •/.,  Asbury  Park.  S.  8.,  5; 
Moiitclair,  Aux.,  38.75;  Orange  Valley, 
C.  £.  Soc  ,  25;  Paterson,  Prim.  Dept..  S. 
8  ,  2  32;  Plainflelil,  Aux.,  10,  Cradle  Roll, 
7.41 ;  Westfteld,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6.09,  SH  SB 


Total,         2n  56 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bradford.-  A  Friend, 


Total, 


MABTI<AND. 

BaUifnore.—Wi\d  Tiger  Soc, 


Total, 


HOBTH   OABOinrA. 


Montreat.— 


Tbtal 


FLOBIDA. 


Avon  Park.— A^UX; 


TUBKET. 


Total, 


^arpooe —Female  Dept.  Euphrates  Ool- 

IffiTH.  C.  E.  Roc., 
Afarsovan.— Girls*  School,  C.  B.  Soc, 


Total, 


290 
250 

30N 
30  00 

10  00 
10  00 

200 

ssoi 

7W 


Geneml  Fnnds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Ohjeeti, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacies, 


6.4S4  8I 
1.JW0I 


Has.  A.  P.  PRCK. 
OtkUnd,  Cal. 


Hami  Stcrtiarirt. 

Hm.  C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

lfij9  Dumit  Afeniw,  Barkekr,  CiU. 

M.S.  W.  J,  WILCOX. 
S36  But  14th  SUMt,  Onkliuii],  CmL 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING     OF    WOMAN'S     BOARD     OF 
MISSIONS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mrs.  a.  p.  Peck  opened  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Pacific  with  the  hymn,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer.  In  reading  the  ninety-sixth  psalm  Mrs.  Peck  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  short  devotional  service;  namely,  "Joy  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord."     The  one  hundredth  psnlm  was  also  read. 

The  reports  of  the  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  followed.  These 
will  be  given  later  in  full.  The.  Treasurer's  receipts  amount  to  about 
$4.,890.02,  and  for  the  Century  Fund,  $1,493. 

A  report  was  read  by  Miss  Gilbert  of  tlie  work  of  the  Alameda  County 
C.  E.  Societv,  which  is  connected  with  the  Woman's  Board  and  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union.  Of  this  society  Miss  Grace  Fisher  is 
president. 

Miss  Piper  told  us  of  the  Cradle  Roll  and  Miss  Flint   reported  for  the 

"Vonns  Ladies'  Branch  tliat  they  would  hereafter  hold  their  meetings  witli 

the  Woman's   Board,   being   represented  by    a    Superintendent   of  Yonng 

People's  Work.     Their  contributions   would,  as  heretofore,  be  paid   into 

(S"7) 
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the  treasury  of  the  Woman's  Board.  Miss  Goodhue  reported  receipts  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Branch  as  $481.53.  Mrs.  Peck  cordially  welcomed 
the  young  ladies.  She  said  that  young  people  are  wanted  and  needed 
in  the  Board. 

After  singing  the  hymn,  '*  The  Church's  One  Foundation,"  Mrs.  Hale 
brought  greetings  from  the  Southern  Branch,  she  being  a  vice  president, 
and  reported  a  good  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  held  at  Redlands.  Their 
pledges  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,000,  and  $2,300  were  paid  in.  A  new 
plan  for  disseminating  literature  is  being  tried.  Two  different  ladies 
donated  traveling  libraries.  These  were  packed  in  boxes  suitable  for  send- 
ing by  freight.  The  idea  was  to  send  them  to  the  smaller  churches,  to  be 
kept  in  one  place  for  two  months  and  then  sent  on  to  the  next.  Already 
there  is  great  demand  for  these  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  a  third  may  soon 
be  ready  to  go  on  its  travels.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  library  in  each 
district.  Mrs.  Hale  said  that  the  young  people  were  working  well,  being 
much  interested. 

Mrs.  Peck  urged  the  wider  use  of  the  Mission  Dayspring^  as  being  a 
wholesome,  interesting  paper  for  children,  giving  much  information  in  an 
attractive  form. 

Mrs.  Farnam,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  gave  a  short  account  of  our  dif- 
ferent missionaries.  The  great  need  for  Spain  is  an  endowment  and  home 
for  the  Girls*  School. 

The  school  at  Brousa  needs  more  room,  more  territory.  The  land  b 
there,  but  others  are  threatening  to  buy  it  for  other  purposes.  Mrs.  Far- 
nam said  that  Miss  Denton  needs  two  teachers,  a  piano  or  organ  and  a 
communion  set.  Some  church,  which  is  changing  to  the  individual  cups 
system,  would  confer  a  great  favor  by  sending  the  old  set  to  Japan.  These 
things  would  have  to  be  supplied  from  private  sources,  nothing  being  taken 
from  regular  contributions  to  the  American  Board. 

Mrs.  Templeton  of  Oregon  brought  greetings  from  that  Branch.  She 
said  she  had  come  to  hear  Miss  Denton  speak,  because  she  loved  Japan  and 
Miss  Denton.  Her  own  Sunday-school  class  had  been  much  interested  in 
work  in  Japan. 

The  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mrs.  Brewer,  presented  the 
list  of  officers  of  the  Board  as  follows :.  President,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Peck ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pond,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Adams, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Jewett,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Brown ;  Honorary  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Warren,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Fisher; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bufford ;  Home  Secretaries,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Wilcox,   Mrs.  R.  E.  Cole;   Foreign   Secretory,  Mrs,  S,  M.  Famini; 
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Branch  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jewett ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dodge ; 
Superintendent  Young  People's  Work,  Miss  Alice  M.  Flint ;  Superinten- 
dent Cradle  Roll,  Miss  M.  W.  Piper ;  Auditor,  Rev.  Walter  Frear. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  then  conducted  an  open  parliament,  asking  three  questions. 
"  What  is  there  new  to  report.^  "  *'  What  encouragements  to  be  reported  :  " 
and  **  What  discouragements?"  The  different  delegates  were  called  upon 
to  answer  these  questions. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

After  a  short  social  season,  Mrs.  Peck  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  hymn,  '*  True-hearted,  Whole-hearted,"  was  sung,  followed  by  a  prayer 
by  Mr.  Rader,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Greetings  from  several  different 
Boards  were  given. 

After  singing  one  verse  of  ''  Joy  to  the  World,"  Miss  Gertrude  Barker 
of  the  Madura  Mission  was  introduced.  Miss  Barker  is  home  after  seven 
years  of  work  in  India.  She  asked,  ^^  Does  missionary  v^rork  pay.^"  and 
answered  most  emphatically  that  it  does.  The  work  is  most  encouraging. 
Of  course  there  are  disappointments  with  individuals.  One  hears  of  the 
^^  millions  of  India,"  but  in  going  through  the  country  on  a  train  one  sees 
few  houses.  One  reason  is  that  the  people  live  in  villages,  as  a  protection 
against  depredations  by  the  members  of  the  robber  caste.  These  people, 
as  their  name  indicates,  steal  for  a  living.  Another  reason  is  that  the  roofs 
of  their  houses  are  made  of  mud,  and  are  not  visible  at  a  distance.  There 
are  too  few  missionaries  for  the  numbers.  In  the  Madura  district  there  are 
only  twenty-eight  missionaries  for  the  millions  of  people.  Women,  gen- 
erally^ are  ignorant  and  down-trodden.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  some 
who  are  highly  educated.  Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  the  countr\',  but  the 
most  common  is  demon  worship.  People  are  afraid  the  demons  will  harm 
them,  so  they  are  constantly  trj'ing  to  propitiate  them.  At  the  festivals, 
however,  the  Brahman  gods  are  worsliiped.  Widows  are  abused,  forced 
to  do  all  the  hard  work.  In  the  robber  caste  widows  are  allowed  to  marry 
again.  In  the  Madura  district  there  are  six  hundred  and  thirteen  mission- 
aries  and  their  agents,  including  Bible  readers  and  catechists,  and  two 
hundred  schools,  mostly  in  Madura  city.  There  are  day  schools  for  girls 
of  Hindu  parentage,  in  one  of  which  Miss  Barker  has  been  teaching.  The 
girls  are  from  five  to  twelve  years  old.  Sometimes  girls  are  taken  out  of 
school  by  their  parents  and  persecuted  to  make  them  return  to  the  old  way 
of  living.     In  spite  of  all,  mission  work  does  pay. 

Miss  Denton  of  Japan  was  next  introduced.  She  apologized  for  being 
here  for  two  annual  meetings,  and  said  she  had  hoped  to  return  sooner. 
(She  sails  in  a  short  time. — Ed.).     After  her  visit  in  America,  Miss  Denton 
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is   more  than  ever  convinced   that  missionaries  have  the  best  part  of  all. 

The  hard  part  is  for  those  who  are  at  home,  who  have  to  raise  the  money 

to  carry  on  the  work  abroad.     Open  doors  everywhere  urge  us  to  do  more. 

The   tendency  in  Japan   is   downward ;    everything  pulls  a  person  down 

instead   of  up.     Miss   Denton  feels  that  Japan  is  the  strategic  point  for 

missionary  work  in  all  the  world.     Two  of  the  missionaries  there  devote 

their  whole  time  to  selling  Bibles,  having  sold,  so  far,  137,000.     They  sell 

the  books  in  preference  to  giving  them.     As  the  hardest  work  of  a  revival 

must  be  done  afterwards,  so  after  the  awakening  in  Japan,  the  people  must 

be  helped  now  to  prevent  harm  afterwards.     More  people  to  do  this  work 

are  needed.     Many  of  the  Japanese  are  converted  after  hearing  preaching 

only  once,  but  they  need  to  be  taught,  that  they  may  walk  straight.     Only 

mission  schools  can  teach  what  the  Japanese  need.     The  Doshisha  Girls' 

School  has  been  organized  twenty-five  years.     It  is  now  supported  by  this 

Board,  and  more  should  be  done  for  it.     Two  new  teachers,  college-bred, 

are  needed  for  this  school.     Making  Japanese  women  Christians  will  make 

Japan  Christian.     In  reply  to  a  question.  Miss  Denton  said  she  had  found 

plenty  of  lovely  girls  well  informed  on  missions,  and  desirable  for  the  work 

in  every  way,  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  yet.     There  is  so  much 

to  do  at  home,  and  there  were  so  many  other  reasons  that  they  could  not 

go  now.     In  conclusion.  Miss  Denton  wished  to  give  sincere  thanks  for  all 

kindness  rendered  her,  and  to  ask  for  prayers  unceasing. 

The  hymn,  "  The  Heavens  Declare  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  being  sung, 
Mrs.  Farnam  told  a  little  about  her  visits  to  the  missionary  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople, Brousa  and  Smyrna  and  in  closing,  bore  warm  testimony  to 
the  missionaries,  as  to  character  and  real  worth. 

Miss  Perkins  of  India  was  expected  to  address  the  meeting,  but  news  was 
received  of  the  death  of  her  mother  the  day  before.  Mrs.  Peck  asked  Mrs. 
Taylor  to  lead  in  prayer  for  Miss  Perkins.  Mrs.  Jewett  moved  that  the 
Secretary  send  a  note  of  sympathy  from  the  Board.  It  was  so  voted.  While 
the  collection  was  taken  Mrs.  McLean  spoke  of  Miss  Rappelye,  and  asked 
all  who  were  then  connected  with  the  Board  to  rise.  She  also  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Third  Church  for  their  hospitality. 

Mr.  Frear  spokie  of  several  missionaries  who  sail  soon  from  this  coast. 
He  also  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  financial  situation  is  beginning 
to  be  easier. 

Mrs.  Peck  adjourned  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  the  Treasurer  has  received  additional  money, 
bringing  the  tqtal  up  JQ  over  $5jPQO,  leaving  oply  ^129  ^till  lacking^.     This 

is  joyful  newsi 
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».  MOSES  SMITH. 
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Mm.  G.  F.  S.  savage,  ba  WMUnglon  B'd,  Chlcgo,  III, 

XTRACTS   OF   REPORT   OF   WORK   IN   OORFA   FOR   THIS 
YEAR. 

BY   MISS  CORINNA   SHATTUCK. 

The  schools  of  the  Armenian  community,  Protestant  and  Gregorian,  have 
)w  completed  their  fifth  year  under  united  system  of  support  and  supervi- 
3n.  The  result  seems  to  all  so  satisfactory,  that  witli  tlie  English  aid  no 
nger  granted  for  next  year,  the  decision  is  for  continuance  of  the  system, 
id  a  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  coming  year.  Miss 
liambers  has  the  supervision  of  all  these  schools.  Her  constant  visitation 
id  help  brought  the  teachers  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  by  which  they  have 
rried  the  work  very  well  under  such  supervision  as  the  comgiittee  covild 
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give  since  the  last  of  February,  when  Miss  Chambers  left  for  a  needed  va- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  experienced  instructors  in  the  upper  depart- 
ments, and  have  this  year  raised  the  grade  of  the  girls'  department  of  high 
school,  not  graduating  a  class.  From  the  boys*  department  five  received  diplo- 
mas last  week.  The  exact  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  I  fail  to  give. 
The  two  departments  of  High  School  number  about  120,  and  recent  count 
taken  made  the  number  in  all  departments  about  1,400.  Number  of  teachers 
employed  26. 

The  school  in  the  Syrian  quarter  has  continued  under  the  same  teacher  as 
last  year  with  50  to  60  boys  and  girls.  Great  desire  has  been  expressed  for 
a  higher  grade  of  school  for  boys  among  the  Syrians,  similar  in  scope  to 
that  for  Armenians ;  namely,  drawing  in  non-Protestant  pupils  as  well  as 
Protestants. .  The  6eld  is  an  interesting  one,  zeal  of  the  people  commendn- 
ble ;  the  one  difficulty  is  the  aid  in  support  necessary  for  such  school. 

Garmooch,  our  near  village,  has  had  a  year  of  good  record  in  school 
work.  Sara  Jelladian,  one  of  the  Oorfa  girls  who  had  studied  in  Aintab, 
wentto  what  seemed  **  a  very  lonely  field,"  with  no  pastor  or  associate  teacher, 
and  she  has  held  her  pupils  through  the  work  season  to  a  peculiar  degree  for 
that  place.  It  was  a  joy  to  examine  them  recently.  She  has  also  done  an 
excellent  work  for  the  children  and  the  women  on  the  Sabbath. 

Sunday-school  work  has  taken  a  new  form  for  Oorfa  in  that  the  morning 
service,  considered  here  the  important  one  of  the  day,  has  been  given  up  to 
Bible  study  in  classes  for  adults  and  children,  with  attendance  of  700  or  more. 
This  school  being  held  during  Gregorian  morning  services,  many  from  the 
orphanages  and  other  Gregorians  would  have  been  excluded  from  Sunday 
school  had  the  one  previously  organized  and  held  at  a  later  hour  been  given 
up,  therefore  we  have  the  two.  The  last  mentioned  has  an  attendance  of 
800  to  900.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  meet  weekly  the  two  groups  of  teach- 
ers for  study  together  of  the  lessons,  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
from  the  New.     Several  teach  in  both  departments. 

Having  recently  been  visited  by  a  former  native  pastor  from  Diarbekir  it 
was  noticeable  how  all  enjoyed  the  days  he  was  with  us,  and  we  recalled 
that  with  the  one  exception  of  a  young  man  on  his  way  to  Theological  Semi- 
nary, we  have  had  no  native  to  occupy  our  pulpit  outside  of  Oorfa  people  in 
full  two  years.  So  far  one  side  from  the  general  line  of  travel  are  we,  and 
just  now,  as  I  am  closing  this,  comes  the  word  that  the  long-desired,  long- 
waited-for  new  pastor,  to  take  the  place  of  our  martyred  Abonhayatian, 
Rev.  Asadour  Yeghoian,  of  Harpoot,  has  arrived  !  We  expect  great  bless- 
ing in  all  departments  of  work  in  Oorfa  from  this  "gift  of  God"  (meaning 
of  Asadour), 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HOME  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  MISSIONARY 

SCHEME. 

BY   MISS    SARAH    POLLOCK. 

Our  missionary  opens  her  little  feminine  school  of  the  prophets — at  first 
with  only  a  handful,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Bridgman  School, 
a  handful  of  outcasts,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  feed  them  at  home. 
They  are  dirty  and  ragged,  dishonest  and  deceitful,  quarrelsome  and  jealous ; 
but  the  seed  of  the  Word  is  daily  sown  and  minds  begin  to  awaken,  and 
hearts  burst  into  flower  because  all  about  them  is  warmth  and  peace  and 
love. 

They  have  truly  found  a  home.  They  see  Christianity  applied.  Slowly, 
— very  slowly,  for  they  have  heathen  heredity — they  learn  patience,  obedi- 
ence, self-control.  They  become  more  gentle,  more  kind  to  each  other. 
The  homely  virtues  blossom.  They  are  taught  cleanliness,  order,  neatnessi 
method. 

They  learn  to  be  home-makers.  They  share  the  work  and  the  burdens  of 
the  home,  the  older  caring  for  the  younger,  the  younger  passing  down  the 
care  to  others  as  they  themselves  advance  to  higher  grades.  The  cooking 
school  is  no  novelty  in  foreign  missions,  but  our  missionaries  add  other 
branches — washing,  scrubbing,  cutting  of  garments,  sewing,  button-hole 
making — to  the  curriculum.  The  pupils  are  not  exalted  above  their  own 
station,  but  taught  to  fill  it  more  skillfully,  more  intelligently. 

As  confidence  is  won,  the  little  circle  enlarges  with  the  years.  Year  by 
year  the  studies  are  advanced.  The  Bible  is  a  daily  text-book  ;  morning  by 
morning  prayer  and  praise  ascend,  and  evening  closes  with  its  benediction. 
Conscience  is  aroused  and  quickened. 

By  and  by  there  comes  that  for  which  the  missionary  has  long  prayed,  and 
if  there  be  two  missionaries,  the  thing  they  have  agreed  together  upon  earth 
to  ask.  The  sweet  dew  of  the  Spirit  descends  upon  the  school  till,  some- 
times, the  whole  group  is  bowed  as  one  heart  in  sorrow  for  sin  and  adoring 
love  for  the  Saviour  '*that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Over  and  over  again  in  the  early  history  of  the  Samokov  School  has  it 
been  made  joyful,  and  every  closet,  even  the  wood  cellar,  has  become  a 
place  of  prayer.  Once  and  agnin  have  these  times  of  refreshing  come  to 
Marash,  Hadjin  and  other  schools,  and  it  will  long  be  remembered  that  the 
visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wishard  to  Kobe  College,  which  was  preceded  by 
faithful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  was  followed  by  an  ingather- 
injy  of  sixty  souls.  Other  harvests  have  come  to  Kobe.  Even  the  past  sum- 
mer the  teachers  have  opened  their  blinds  in  the  morning  to  see  the  pupils 
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under  the  trees  and  in  the  arbor  pouring  out  their  hearts  in  prayer.  Then 
does  our  school  become  Christ's  school,  for  its  pupils  have  put  themselves 
voluntarily  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  teacher. 

The  W.  B.  M.  I.  has  twenty-one  boarding  schools  of  various  grades,  from 
the  station  schools  of  India  up  to  the  two  colleges  in  Marash  and  Kobe,  the 
two  Evangelistic  Training  Schools  in  India  and  Japan,  and  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School  in  Kobe.  We  received,  recently,  a  response  from  eleven 
of  the  larger  and  most  important  of  these  schools  to  the  question,  "  How 
many  of  your  graduates  have  gone  out  Christians?"  The  answer  of  some 
is,  ''AH.  No  girl  has  remained  with  us  long  enough  to  graduate  who  has 
not  accepted  Christ."  Marash  says,  '*  All  but  one,  and  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  soon  after  leaving."  Others  say,  "Nearly  all,"  ''Nearly 
all,"  "  Nearly  all."  Thus  grandly  does  the  Home  School  perform  the  first 
function  of  our  missionary  organization  in  bringing  individual  souls  into  the 
kingdom. 

But  is  the  influence  of  this  home  school  confined  to  its  own  inmates?  Is 
it  doing  its  part  in  the  uplifting  of  the  homes  and  the  people  ? 

A  professor  in  the  Chicago  University,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  on  "  How  Seeds  Travel,"  told  of  a  seed-pod  brought  by  a  scientist 
from  South  America,  of  such  wonderful  expulsive  power  that  he  bound  it 
with  a  thread  to  restrain  it  until  he  could  show  it  to  his  friends  and  pupils. 
He  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  report,  and  found  that  this  seed  vessel 
had  burst  its  bonds,  performed  its  ofiiice  and  scattered  abroad  the  seed  which 
it  held  in  trust. 

There  is  no  seed  that  can  travel  like  the  living  gospel  seed.  The  years 
go  on,  and  there  comes  the  crowning  day  when  the  missionary,  looking  back 
in  her  thought  to  the  first  little  unwashed  and  unawakened  group,  looks  with 
pride  upon  the  bright  faces,  the  dainty  attire,  the  self-possessed  manner  of 
her  first  graduates.  They  represent  her  days  of  toil,  her  prayers  answered, 
her  hopes  fulfilled. 

Then  the  bonds  that  bound  these  living  seeds  within  this  protecting  spirit- 
ual seed  vessel,  our  school,  prepared  of  God  to  ripen  them  for  his  service, 
are  burst,  and  they  are  sent  forth,  some  as  teachers,  some  as  Bible  w^omen, 
some  as  wives  of  pastors  and  preachers,  to  set  up  model  Christian  homes  in 
distant  places.  Some,  alas,  are  enclosed  once  more  amid  the  thorns  and 
briers,  to  struggle  for  their  spiritual  life  amid  the  choke-damp  of  supersti- 
tion. We  believe  God  has  special  manifestations  of  his  grace  for  such,  for 
after  years  of  struggle,  when  death  of  heathen  friends  has  set  them  free, 
some  of  them  come  forth  as  pure  gold,  untarnished,  and  have  returned  t( 
offer  themselves  for  Christian  servicCt 
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Now,  year  after  year,  these  little  groups  go  forth.  Missionary  statistics 
are  apt  to  be  disappointing  because  we  unthinkingly  compare  our  precious 
little  threes  and  fours  and  sevens  with  the  hundreds  of  young  women  grad- 
uated from  Holyoke  and  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  Smith.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  many  of  these  hundreds  of  girls  had  an  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  that 
are  said  to  have  founded  Oxford  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred.  They  are  the 
fruit  and  flower  of  more  than  a  clear  thousand  years  of  Christian  education. 

Our  statistics  represent,  rather  imperfectly,  eleven — only  eleven— of  the 
larjjest  of  the  twentv-one  boardingr  schools  under  the  care  of  the  W.  B.  M. 
I.,  and  it  is  only  in  tlie  later  years  that  some  of  them  have  reached  such 
grades  as  to  give  diplomas  at  all.  Yet  seven  hundred  and  fifty  graduates 
have  gone  out  to  do  their  work  in  the  world ! 

Now  our  missionary  pioneers  look  out  with  kindling  eye  and  see  that  they, 
too,  have  sent  forth  their  disciples.  Some  have  their  '*  twelves,"  some  their 
*'  seventies."  They  are  scattered  widely,  one  here,  one  there.  Some  of 
them  are  oppressed,  some  reviled,  but  with  amazing  fortitude  they  are  doing 
their  patient  work,  in  poverty,  in  privation,  often  their  very  names  unknown 
to  us.  Not  all  of  these  women  give  themselves  for  life,  but  there  are  such. 
Many  of  them,  after  four  or  five  years  of  teaching,  marry  preachers  or  pas- 
tors, and  step  into  another  sphere  of  usefulness.  But,  heretofore,  by  far  the 
greatest  work  of  these  schools  has  been  done  with  girls  who  were  not  per- 
mitted by  parents  to  remain  through  the  course,  or  who  left  before  the 
school  began  to  graduate  pupils,  and  so  were  not  given  diplomas.  They 
were  in  the  school  long  enough  to  receive  its  impress  and  its  spirit.  They 
have  taken  the  great  decisive  step ;  they  havfe  passed  the  threshold  into  a 
new  life.  Many  such  went  forth  to  do  years  of  good  teaching  work,  to  be 
faithful  Christian  workers.  Marash  alone  has  eighty-one  undergraduates 
who  have  done  direct  Christian  ser\Mce. 

Miss  Barrows  tells  of  one — a  timid  woman — who  remained  in  Kobe  Evan- 
gelistic School  for  a  time,  then  married.  Through  her  influence  her  hus- 
band was  brought  to  Christ,  and  lost  a  lucrative  position.  The  foundations 
of  a  church  in  her  own  town  were  laid  through  her  influence,  and  when  they 
removed  to  Kobe  she  became  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  church  there. 

Of  the  work  of  the  women  who  have  gone  out  from  these  schools  there  is 
not  time  to  speak.  One  from  Erzroom,  teaching  in  another  place,  gives 
herself  in  absolute  devotion  to  her  school  of  sixty  pupils;  she  is  multiplying 
herself  by  sixty.  Her  discipline  is  perfect,  and  yet  the  devotion  and  love 
of  her  pupils  equals  her  own.  They  surround  her,  drink  in  her  words,  cling 
to  her  gown ! 

Miss  Shattuck  said:  "After  the  massacre,  when  the  poor  heart-broken 
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widows  and  children  were  in  need  of  consolation,  and  I  could  only  attend 
to  the  ipaterial  things-;-was  racked  to  find  means  to  keep  their  souls  and 
bodies  together — who  were  the  missionaries  ?  My  girls  who  had  been  trained 
in  Aintab,  Marash  and  Oorfa.  They  took  the  Bibles  from  the  depository 
and  went  from  house  to  house,  bringing  consolation  out  of  God*s  word." 

And  now  the  missionaries,  and  we  who  have  a  share  in  this  work,  catch 
a  gleam  of  white  graduate  garments  among  the  martyr  throng.  How  many 
we  know  not.  In  Miss  Bird's  last  letter  to  her  mother  she  said  of  Ruth,  who 
had  just  graduated  from  the  Bridgman  School  and  had  gone  to  teach  in 
Shansi,  "  She  has  been  having  some  homesick  cries  because  she  is  so  far 
from  home,  and  things  are  so  different  here  from  Peking."  Ruth  is  proba- 
bly at  home  now  with  our  martyred  missionaries,  and  God  has  wiped  away 
the  tears  himself.  She  will  be  homesick  no  more.  How  glad  we  are  for 
such  that  they  know  Christ  and  his  love ! 

Our  Home  school  is  the  very  heart  of  our  missionary  scheme.  It  is  its 
fortress,  its  glory,  its  strength.  It  is  the  apex  of  our  educational  pyramid  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  school^  lead  up.  It  is  indispensable,  and  its  value  im- 
measurable— value  expressed  in  souls,  in  character,  in  labor  done.  They 
are  worthy  of  our  best  support,  our  daily,  fervent  prayers. 

To  the  honor  of  our  women  of  the  Interior  be  it  said  most  of  our  Home 
schools  are  comfortably  housed.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  never 
should  even  one  of  them  be  left  to  find  its  home  in  a  ramshackle  old  pile 
of  stones  or  timber.  The  burned  schools  in  Ponape  and  Peking  should  be 
made  to  rise  from  their  ashes  in  new  beauty.  Every  child  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  should  have  the  privilege  of  making  its  own  little  sacrifice 
for  the  Bridgman  School,  and  the  money  should  be  all  ready  to  begin  to 
build  the  minute  the  opportunity  comes. 

And  when  God  holds  out  to  us  the  privilege  of  founding  one  of  these 
schools  at  a  new  point,  as  he  seems  about  to  do  in  Shao-wu,  let  us  hail  it 
with  acclamation,  knowing  that  we  are  opening  a  new  fountain  of  living 
water  that  will  purify  all  the  land  whithersoever  it  floweth. — From  Mission 
Studies.  • 
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Mr.  Spurgkon,  a  few  years  before  he  died,  went  to  visit  a  friend  who 
had  built  a  new  barn  on  which  was  a  weather-vane,  and  on  that  weather- 
vane  the  text,  "God  is  love."  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  '*  Do  you  mean  that 
God's  love  is  as  changeable  as  the  wind?  '  "No,"  said  his  friend;  *'I 
mean  to  say  that  God  is  love  whichever  way  the  wind  blows."  So,  if  a  roan 
is  filled  with  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  filled  with  love  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows. — D.  L,  Moody > 
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TURKEY. 

PART  OF  A  RECENT  LETTER  FROM  MISS  ANNA  B.  JONES, 

OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

K     DESCRIPTION     OF    THE     SITE    OF    ANCIENT    TROY   WHICH     IS    OF    GREAT 

INTEREST. 

This  is  tlie  first  summer  that  I  ever  have  had  ^n  opportunity  to  spend  on 
he  Bosphorus,  and  I  am  enjoying  it  very  much,  and  last  week  had  a  great 
:reat  in  a  visit  to  the  Troad  with  Mr.  White  of  Marsovan.  He  was  on  his 
Aray  down  to  tlie  Lebanon,  and  finding  that  he  had  three  days  to  wait  for 
I  south-bound  steamer,  proposed  to  make  a  hurried  trip  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  join  him. 

Although  it  seemed  rather  a  hard  journey  in  this  hot  season,  I  concluded 
:hat  I  could  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  pass,  for  I  had  never  before 
yeen  able  to  join  any  party  in  all  these  ten  years.  From  the  coast  we  took 
I  covered,  native  spring  wagon,  so  were  very  comfortable,  and  as  we  made 
)ur  plans  to  be  at  the  excavations  by  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  we  did 
lot  sufler  from  the  heat  there.  Of  course  the  great  charm  of  the  place  is 
:he  glamour  of  romance  which  Homer  has  cast  over  it,  but  the  excavations 
ihemselves  were  very  interesting  to  me. 

We  were  not  archaeologists  enough  to  trace,  without  a  guide,  the  seven  or 
nght  layers  of  cities  that  have  been  built  one  upon  another  in  the  successive 
iges  before  Christ,  yet  we  could  trace  a  number  of  them.  Professor  Dorp- 
eld  thinks  that  the  slanting  walls  made  without  any  cement  are  the  real 
Froy  remains  instead  of  t^he  city  in  which  Schliemann  found  his  rich 
reasures. 

A  German  society  is  planning  more  excavations  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
hen,  perhaps,  some  of  these  theories  will  again  be  overturned.  The  good 
»tate  of  preservation  and  the  extent  of  these  slanting  walls  is  marvelous,  and 
:ould  occur  only  in  an  Oriental  country,  I  suppose,  where  so  much  refuse  is 
dlowed  to  accumulate,  and  where  there  is  such  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in 
joing  to  the  foundation  of  things. 

The  upper  strata  contained  many  broken  Corinthian  columns,  carved 
entablatures  and  friezes,  showing  the  Greek  and  Roman  possessors,  who 
ised  such  a  wealth  of  marble.  A  small  amphitheater  is  quite  well  pre- 
served. The  Trojan  (?)  city  has  a  large  number  of  large  earthen  jars  sunk 
n  the  ground  up  to  their  necks,  just  such  as  I  have  seen  in  earthen  floors 
>f  Turkish  village  huts  to  hold  their  winter's  supply  of  grain,  dried  fruits 
ind  vegetables. 
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We  had  a  fine  lunch  at  the  farmhouse  of  an  Englishnian  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  Troy,  and  after  a  good  rest  made  the  remaining  five  hours'  drive 
in  comfort.  The  little  Protestant  band  at  the  Dardanelles  insisted  upon  Mr. 
White's  speaking  to  them,  tired  as  he  was. 

The  steamer  for  Beirut  came  along  very  early  Friday  morning,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  Saturday  afternoon,  for  the  Friday's  Austrian  did  not  wish 
to  subject  itself  to  quarantine  by  coming  to  Constantinople. 

I  came  back  in  good  condition,  except  diat,  like  Dickens'  fat  boy,  I  was 
liable  to  fall  asleep  any  minute.  Black,  ravenous  creatures  had  made  my 
beds  too  hot  for  me  to  get  much  sleep  while  I  was  gone. 
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We  very  often  see  people  who  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  believe  in  home  missions.  They  are  very  largely  like  the  man  in 
one  of  our  Western  States  who,  when  a  subscription  was  presented  to  him 
for  foreign  missions,  said,  **  I  don't  know  anything  about  them,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  give  my  money  to  the  work."  They  let  him  rest,  but  when 
they  had  an  urgent  appeal  to  help  a  needy  church  in  Minnesota  they  went 
to  him,  hoping  to  get  his  subscription,  but  he  said :  ^^  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Minnesota,  that  is  too  far  away ;  I  want  to  g^ve  my  money  right 
hefe  at  home,  where  I  can  see  what  it  does."  Then  when  they  found  that 
the  fence  around  the  graveyard  needed  to  be  repaired  they  said,  '*  Well, 
we  have  him  now  sure."  And  so  they  presented  the  subscription  for  the 
fence  around  the  graveyard,  and  the  good  brother  looked  at  it  and  said  very 
solehinly,  "I  don't  see  the  use  of  that,  for  those  who  are  in  there  can't  get 
out,   and  those  who  are  out  don't  want  to  get  in." — S.  Z.  BcUdwin. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasubeb. 
Rbobipts  fbom  August  lO  to  Septsmbkb  10,  IfXn. 


Illinois 

663  13 

Indiana 

42  00 

[OWA 

382  37 

Kansas 

188  33 

MiOHTOAK           .... 

223  52 

Minnesota      .... 

246  02 

Missouri 

193  87 

Nebraska       .... 

86  39 

Okio 

397  14 

Oklahobia      .... 

760 

South  Dakota 

92  01 

Wisconsin       .... 

284  47 

Florida 

2  50 

Massachusetts     . 

100  00 

Turkey    

20  00 

Miscellaneous     . 

252  46 

Receipts  for  the  month 

8,180  81 

PreTiously  acknowledged 

.      41,176  01 

tottX  since  October,  1900 

.    $44,366  82 

OBNTUBT  FflVD. 

Received  this  month     .      •       . 
Already  reported   .      •      •       . 


Total  since  October,  1900    . 

ADOmONAL  DONAnOXS  VOR  SPECIAL 

Received  this  month     •       .       .       . 
Already  forwarded        .      •      .       . 

Total  since  October,  1900     . 

INDIA  BELIEF  FUND. 

Received  this  month     .       •       .       • 
Already  forwarded        .... 

Total  since  October,  1900      . 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Williams,  Ass't 


166  50 
2,521  49 

$2,687  90 

OBJECTS. 

116  00 
936  63 

$1,0S2  6S 


600 
34  T4 

$39  71 


ASTQK,  tCNOX  4H« 
TILDtN   FOUNOATtONH, 
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Celestial  choirs,  from  courts  above.       And  angels,  with  their  sparkling  lyres. 
Shed  sacred  glories  there :  Make  music  on  the  air. 


-';E  new  vt 


'omc 
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"Wotes  of  3oip. 

Hath  I  bach  I  tbe  notes  of  toe 

Voll  o'et  tbe  beavenle  plaftis, 

Hno  setapbe  (ll1^  emploe 

for  tbelt  subllmest  sttafne; 

Some  new  ^eUgbt  in  beaven  f£  known, 

loub  eounb  tbe  batps  atonnti  tbe  tbrone. 

Hack  I  baili!  tbe  sounds  Draw  nfgb. 

tCbc  lostul  bosts  bescenfi ; 
3esus  (oisalies  tbe  she, 
tCo  eaitb  bis  footsteps  benb. 
We  comes  to  blese  out  fallen  tace ; 
Vte  comes  witb  meseaees  of  gtace. 

]9eai,  bear  tbe  tlMnfls  tound; 

Xet  ewctB  mortal  hnow 
TObat  love  In  <$ob  is  round. 
Mbat  pits  be  can  ebow. 
Ife  winos  tbat  blow  I  sc  waves  tbat  roin 
Seat  tbe  Qlab  news  from  pole  to  pole  t 

— Sclec 
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EARLY   WOMEN  MARTYRS. 

BY    MISS    FRANCES  J.  DYER. 

From  that  April  day  in  the  spring  of  29  when  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  suffered  martyrdom  of  soul  in  the  crucifixion  of  her  Son,  to  that  sad 
summer  of  1900,  when  Mary  Morrill,  with  hundreds  of  others,  laid  down 
their  lives  for  Christ  in  China,  the  pages  of  history  have  been  starred  with 
the  names  of  devoted  women  martyrs.  The  persecuting  spirit  was  specially 
rife  during  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  she  needed  the 
winnowing  influences  of  trial  at  the  outset  in  order  to  sift  out  the  weak  and 
the  worldly,  and  fit  her  for  a  world-wide  mission. 

One  of  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of  popular  fury  against  the  early  Chris- 
tians was  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  177,  during  the  reign  of  the  wise  and  humane 
Marcus  Aurelius.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  ruler  who  wrote  "The  Medi- 
tations," one  of  the  most  beautiful  treatises  on  morals  ever  composed  by- 
man,  should  have  sanctioned  the  slaughter  of  men  and  women  whose  lives 
best  exemplified  his  own  lofty  teachings.  But  we  must  discriminate  be- 
tween persecuting  emperors  and  emperors  in  whose  reign  persecutions  took 
place.  Only  five  have  the  unenviable  reputation  of  personally  setting  on 
foot  direct  attacks  upon  the  Christians.  The  others  simply  permitted  such 
attacks. 

Doubtless  it  was  impossible  for  Marcus  Aurelius  to  see  the  Christians  ex- 
cept through  a  mist  of  prejudices.  They  were  everywhere  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  They  did  not  attend  popular  amusements,  the  theater, 
the  arena,  the  circus.  This  aversion  to  participate  in  the  fashionable  way 
of  passing  time  would  brand  them  as  unsocial  and  misanthropic.  Their 
social  theories,  too,  were  alarming.  Their  boundless  charity  savored  of 
communism.  Slaves  were  treated  as  equals  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  admit- 
ted to  similar  privileges  in  the  new  and  secret  brotherhood.  The  very 
purity  of  their  worship  awakened  suspicion.  The  secrecy  with  which  they 
observed  the  Eucharist  created  a  belief  that  it  was  an  impure  orgy.  To  the 
pagan  mind  the  absence  of  visible  objects  of  worship  was  proof  that  their 
religious  rites  were  too  abominable  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  They  were 
credited,  as  they  are  to-day  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  with  infanticide 
and  magical  practices.  Occasionally  Christian  slaves,  frantic  through  fear 
of  torture,  made  false  statements  of  this  kind  concerning  their  masters. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  shining  examples  of  heroism  and 
fidelity  to  the  faith  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  slavery.  One  such  was  a 
poor  girl  named  Blandina.     With  her  mistress  and  several  other  believers 
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she  was  thrown  into  prison.  Those  who  survived  were  afterwards  cast  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.  During  impHsonnrient  an  appeal  for 
mercy  was  sent  to  the  amiable  Marcus  Aurelius.  While  awaiting  his  reply 
^he  convicts  were  not  idle.  Many  beautiful  incidents  are  recorded  of  the 
way  they  prayed  for  their  enemies,  and  heartened  the  few  who  were  ready 
to  recant.  The  answer  came,  and  the  imperial  edict  ordered  the  death  of 
all  who  would  not  renounce  their  faith.  Think  of  a  man  issuing  such  a 
decree,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  perhaps,  writing  in  his  diary 
sentiments  of  morality  as  noble  as  some  in  the  New  Testament  itself! 

To  add  to  their  sufferings  the  prisoners  were  kept  till  the  time  of  the  grand 
annual  fair  in  Lyons,  which  was  also  the  date  of  a  festival  for  the  worship 
of  Augustus.  Multitudes  assembled  from  afar,  and  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  made  the  chief  spectacle  of  the  holiday.  Blandina  and  Ponticus, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  were  singled  out  for  special  cruelty.  They  were  reserved 
for  the  last  day  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  thus  compelled  to  see  the  agony 
of  their  companions.  The  boy  died  while  witnessing  the  awful  tragedy. 
Blandina  was  hung  on  a  gibbet  to  be  attacked  by  wild  beasts.  With  arms 
outstretched  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  she  appeared  as  a  living  symbol  of  the 
crucified  Lord.  The  beasts,  gorged  with  blood,  refused  to  touch  her,  so  she 
was  remanded  to  prison  to  await  further  tortures  too  horrible  to  record. 

Savage  hostility  extended  even  to  the  mangled  remains  of  the  martyrs, 
whicii  were  burned  to  ashes  and  cast  into  the  Rhone,  even  as  the  remains  of 
Wickliffe  were  exhumed,  burned  and  cast  into  the  Swift  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  a  thousand  years  later.  How  futile  have  proved  all  such  efforts 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  gospel ! 

Early  in  the  next  century,  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  another  slave  and 
her  patrician  mistress  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage. 
What  a  multitude  of  images  crowd  the  mind  at  the  mention  of  that  name ! 
We  think  of  queenly  Dido  and  her  melancholy  death  ;  of  VirgiTs  immortal 
verse ;  of  Hannibal  and  the  Punic  wars ;  of  Augustine,  who  owed  so  much 
to  its  schools.  We  picture  a  city  rich  in  paintings  and  sculpture,  in  litera- 
ture and  libraries,  yet  rotten  with  vice.  The  sails  of  its  commerce  whitened 
every  sea.  Ezekiel's  description  of  a  Tyrian  galley  having  cedars  from 
Lebanon  for  masts,  "  thy  benches  of  ivory,  fine  linen  with  broidered  work 
of  Egypt  thy  sail,"  applies  equally  well  to  a  Carthage  craft.  In  this  beau- 
tiful and  wicked  city,  amid  shameless  scenes  of  rioting  and  pleasure,  lived 
a  small  body  of  Christians,  whose  singular  purity  of  life  and  air  of  other- 
worldliness  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Just  how  Christianity  reached  Africa  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carried  there  about  the  end  of  the  first  cecvtvw^.^v^Vv'5i^^^i^& 
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<]isciple8  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  In  this  distant  province, 
as  elsewhere,  the  new  doctrine  spread  with  surprising  rapidity  from  slaves 
to  first  citizens.  Alarmed  by  its  success,  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  its  adherents.  Among  the  first  to  be  seized  were  Perpetua,  a 
young  Roman  matron,  only  twenty-two  ^^ears  old,  and  an  attendant  named 
Pelicitas.  Perpetua  was  the  best-loved  child  of  her  old  pagan  father,  and 
he  made  repeated  but  unavailing  efforts  to  shake  her  constancy.  As  a  last 
appeal  he  appeared  at  the  trial,  holding  up  her  infant  son,  and  implored  her 
to  think  of  her  mother  and  her  baby.  Still  she  remained  firm.  Astonished 
and  angry  the  judge  cried  out,  "  What !  will  neither  the  gray  hairs  of  a 
father  nor  the  innocence  of  a  child  move  you?"  From  her  point  of  view 
recantation  was  impossible.  *'  Do  you  see  this  vessel?"  she  asked.  "  It  is 
a  pitcher.     Can  you  call  it  anything  else?     I  am  a  Christian." 

As  with  Blandina,  the  final  torture  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  time  in 
prison ;  and  we  know  what  frightful  places  those  Roman  dungeons  were. 
Some  who  read  these  lines  have  crawled  into  the  Mamertine  prison  in 
Rome,  wliere  Paul  was  incarcerated,  and  have  a  faint  idea  of  what  those  un- 
derground places  are  like.  The  jailers  were  oflen  bribed  to  let  the  poor 
victims  out,  and  the  deacons  of  the  little  church  in  Carthage  raised  the  req- 
uisite sum  to  release  Perpetua  and  Felicitas.  When  transferred  to  better 
quarters  they  had  liberty  to  converse  with  friends,  and  when  allowed  to 
tiurse  her  child  the  mother's  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

But  the  fatal  day  came  when  they,  with  four  men,  were  marched  to  the 
arena.  They  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  then  the  men  were  thrown  to 
lions,  bears  and  leopards,  the  women  to  infuriated  cows.  At  the  height  of 
lier  agony  Perpetua  rose  and  went  to  pick  up  her  fellow-sufferer,  the  slave 
girl  Felicitas.  This  touching  act  of  thoughtfulness,  and  her  calm  dignity, 
awed  for  a  moment  the  brutal  spectators.  So  insensible  did  she  seem  to 
l>odily  pain  that  she  asked  when  the  beasts  would  be  let  loose  upon  her,  and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  this  part  of  her  martyrdom  was  over.  Fi- 
nally she  was  struck  in  the  ribs  by  a  clumsy  gladiator,  and  with  her  own 
hand  she  directed  the  point  of  the  sword  to  her  throat.  May  it  not  be  that 
lie  was  overpowered  by  the  majesty  of  her  presence,  and  so  his  hands  faltered 
in  the  bloody  deed? 

Of  all  the  histories  of  martyrdom  this  story  of  Perpetua  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  authentic.  It  stands  out  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  she 
herself  wrote  tlie  greater  part  of  the  account,  and  it  was  continued  by  eye- 
witnesses. Later  it  was  recorded  in  the  book  known  as  the  Acts  of  Martyrs, 
from  which  both  Tertullian  and  Augustine  quote.  It  is  full  of  exquisite 
touches  of  nature,  and   breathes  an   air  of  truth  and   reality.     These  two 
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women  have  always  held  a  place  of  honor  in  the  cultus  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. A  church  in  Carthage  was  dedicated  to  their  memory,  and  Leo 
XIII. ,  in  the  bull  Materna  Ecclesice^  refers  in  glowing  terms  to  these 
"  brightest  glories  of  the  African  church." 

Does  some  one  ask  why,  after  seventeen  centuries,  we  rehearse  these  har- 
rowing tales?  In  the  hope  that  something  of  the  balm  and  spikenard  and 
frankincense  of  tiieir  consecrated  lives  may  drop  its  sweetness  into  tlie 
heated,  artificial  atmosphere  of  our  own  time.  Oh  for  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  those  earlier  days !  No  mention  has  been  made  of  Perpetua's 
visions,  although  they  occupy  large  space  in  the  narrative,  for  we  are  prone 
to  discount  such  things  as  the  product  of  a  diseased  imagination  or  over- 
strained nerves.  Yet  the  history  of  religious  experience  shows  that  souls 
who  live  close  to  God  have  seasons  of  great  spiritual  exaltation  akin  to 
Jacob  at  Bethel ;  to  Paul  when  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  ;  to  St.  Anthony 
in  his  cell  at  Padua  ;  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset  poring  over  John's  Gospel  in 
the  Reigate  priory  ;  to  Geraldine  Taylor  alone  in  the  little  whitewashed 
room  in  a  Chinese  village  ;  to  Perpetua  in  the  amphitheater  ;  to  the  Christians 
who  faced  the  human  beasts  in  the  late  Boxer  uprising.  Would  that  we 
Christian  women  of  America  could  have  visions !  Would  that  we  could  be 
transported  above  our  worldliness  by  the  power  of  fresh  revelations  of  Christ 
and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  ! 

••  They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven, 
Through  peril,  toil  and  pain  ; 
O  God  !  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  their  train  !  " 


"  It  is  our  maxim  that  we  can  suffer  harm  from  none,  unless  we  can  he 
convicted  as  doers  of  evil  or  proved  to  be  wicked.  You  may  indeed  slav  us, 
but  hurt  us  you  cannot.  But  lest  any  should  say  that  this  is  a  senseless  and 
rash  assertion,  I  entreat  that  the  charges  against  us  may  be  examined  ;  and 
if  they  be  substantiated,  let  us  be  punished  as  is  right.  But  if  no  man  can 
convict  us  of  any  crime,  true  reason  does  not  allow  you  through  a  wicked 
report  to  wrong  the  innocent,  or  rather  yourselves,  who  are  disposed  to  direct 
affairs,  not  by  judgment  but  by  passion." — From  Justin  Martyr^s  Appeal 
to  the  Emperor^  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius^  Ij8-i6i. 
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So  the  weeks  fly  by, 
commitLee    meetings,  just 
Cliristmas  Star  has  shone  ; 
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(lid  not  liave  to  invent  a  ni 
n  Spanish  to  express  tlie  Cliii 
L^^^^^  mas  feeling,  for  it  was  said  lo 
,«T5#?  ago.  Cluistmas  Eve  is  the  "  Go 
I*  --^  Nighf'of  all  the  year,— thebtesf 
iyht  when  the  star  shone  over  the 
.■nt  fields  and  tiie  angels  sang  as  1 
?l:iist-chi!d  came  to  earth.  It  is  pie 
111  to  find  that  ouv  Ronjunist  neighb 
'-*  and  onrselves  can  have  one  po 
if  contact;  for  however  sadly 
in  ttie  application  of  Chri: 
the  daily  life,  we  all  unite 
sliip  of  Che  Babe  in  the  Mang 
;  oiu-  gifts  to  lay  before  him. 
le  over,  and  the  radiant  Octo 
ind  now  and  then  a  red  leaf  ; 
that  Nature  does  not  quite  for 
land,  we  say,  "  It  is  t: 
for  the  Noche  Buena."  So  we 
look  over  our  best  "  recitations,"  . 
iv  songs  tliat  anybody  has  tvansh 
for  cards  and  calendars, 
pieces  of  their  new  dresses  to  m 
a  delightful  undercurrent  of  prep: 
body  knows  that  it  is  because 
we  have  stayed  glad  ever  since, 
something  our  own  selves, 
■arse  and  practice  and  sew  and  \ 
IS  people  <io  all  over  the  world  wherever 
nd  tlien  the  days  get  a  little  shorter,  and  tli< 
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is  quite  crisp,  and  on  a  very  cold  morning,  maybe,  there  will  be  a  tiny  film 
of  frost  on  the  banana  leaves  in  the  patio,  to  show  us  that  it  is  really  Christ- 
mas weather.  This  little  shimmer  of  ice  will  create  as  great  a  sensation  in 
Mexico  as  to  be  buried  in  a  snowdrift  in  New  England ;  and  well  it  may 
when  one  has  no  fire  but  the  sun,  and  it  cannot  always  reach  into  the  dark 
patios  and  corrals  of  the  city. 

Christmas  weather  in  Guadalajara  means  great  bunches  of  violets,  too, — 
purple  beauties  and  double  white  oneS, — and  roses  galore,  and  the  great  red 
Christmas  flower,  so  suitable  for  decoration.  Shakespeare  said  that  he 
should  never  think  of  desiring  a  rose  at  Christmas,  but  that  was  on  the 
good  old  English  principle  of  being  satisfied  with  one's  circumstances,  and 
the  same  reasoning  would  make  us  rejoice  in  the  lovely  blossoms.  Suppose 
that  Mrs.  Missionary  hasn't  much  money  for  Christmas  presents,  but  sends 
a  delicious  bunch  of  yellow  roses,  and  receives  in  return  a  handful  of 
exquisite  pink  ones  from  her  likewise  impecunious  friend  ?  Isn't  there  more 
satisfaction  in  this  than  in  exchanging  the  notebook  and  the  brass  candle- 
stick like  Elizabeth  in  her  German  garden  ?  She  would  better  have  sent  a 
box  of  those  roses. 

We  always  send  to  the  gardens  for  cedar  boughs  for  making  festoons, 
because  of  their  spicy  odor ;  but  we  never  have  had  a  whole  cedar  Christmas 
tree,  for  that  would  be  too  great  an  extravagance,  like  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Sometimes  we  have  a  fresh  zapote^  cut  that  morning, 
and  sometimes  a  kind  railroad  conductor  has  brought  us  in  a  pine  from  the 
woods, — with  a  few  bunches  of  pine  needles  here  and  there  on  the  limbs, — 
prickly  and  scraggly,  but  hailed  with  joy  as  a  true  Christmas  tree. 

The  city  is  full  of  noise  and  bustle  as  the  important  day  draws  near. 
There  are  plenty  of  brilliant  shops,  with  hats  and  gowns  from  Paris,  and 
toys  from  Germany,  Japanese  umbrellas  and  teapots,  and  American  shoes 
and  cranberries  and  red  apples.  There  are  tables  set  about  in  the  portales^ 
or  "  arcades,"  where  most  of  the  stores  are,  and  crowds  of  people  jostle 
6ne  another  day  and  night,  as  in  our  Northern  cities.  Figures  of  the  Christ- 
child  in  wax  and  sugar  are  everywhere,  and  a  favorite  gift  is  a  nacimiertto^ 
or  scene,  representing  the  Child  in  the  manger,  made  of  wax  or  wood  or 
pasteboard.  In  many  of  the  wealthy  homes  an  altar  is  arranged  with  the 
Child  asleep,  and  figures  of  cattle,  trees,  and  shrubs  grouped  about  to  make 
a  pastoral  scene.  Then  they  have  their  posadas^  a  series  of  songs  where 
tlie  singers  go  from  room  to  room,  knocking  and  asking  if  the  Holy  Child 
is  within,  finally  entering  and  joining  in  a  joyous  chorus.  In  the  villages 
there  are  often  choruses  of  men,  dressed  as  shepherds,  who  go  singing  from 
door  to  door, — like  the  waits  of  olden  time, — and  a  sort  of  Pastoral  Play  is 
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frequently  represented  in  a  rough  way.  The  churches  are  always  brilliantly 
lighted  at  this  season,  and  crowds  attend  the  special  nnasses,  particularly  the 
one  on  Christmas  Eve,  called  the  Mass  of  the  Cock, — La  Misa  del  Gallo. 

Rome  provides  brilliant  spectacles  for  her  children,  but  there  is  very  little 
of  the  true  Christmas  spirit  of  giving  to  those  who  most  need  help.  It  suits 
her  purpose  to  have  elegant  churches,  with  thousands  of  candles  and  electric 
lights,  wonderful  music,  and  clouds  of  incense  and  elegantly  robed  priests 
.and  bishops  and  acolytes — anything  to  strike  the  senses  and  make  these  poor 
people  respect  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  church  ;  but  it  cares  not  for  their 
miserable  lives,  darkened  with  want  and  sin  and  suffering. 

It  is  for  the  evangelical  Christian  to  come  in  and  show  how  the  Christmas 
joy  can  be  made  to  last  the  long  year,  and  how  the  peace  and  good  will  that 
came  with  the  Christ-child  are  for  all  who  would  share  it.  For  the 
devoted  adherents  of  the  church,  Christmas  too  often  ends  with  money 
spent  in  wine  and  balls,  clothing  in  the  pawn  shop,  the  father — and  too 
often  the  mother — in  jail,  while  the  poor  children  are  thrust  into  the  street, 
where  they  beg  or  starve  until  the  fine  is  paid  or  the  thirty  days  of  prison 
over. 

Yet  here  and  there  one  might  see  a  brighter  picture — that  of  some  humble 
home  adorned  with  cards  and  simple  pictures  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
where  the  music  is  of  children's  voices  singing  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour, 
and  where  the  parents  do  not  throw  away  their  money  in  dissipation,  but 
joyfully  give  of  their  small  wages  to  help  provide  for  their  Sunday-school 
tree,  or  even  to  support  a  little  orphan  in  India.  The  dear  old,  new  gospel 
always  carries  hope  and  ambition  with  it,  and  it  does  our  hearts  good  to  see 
these  signs  of  progress  from  day  to  day. 

The  feasts  of  the  Good  Night  are  many  and  varied  among  the  Protestant 
community  of  our  large  city.  The  Germans  are  great  lovers  of  Christmas, 
and  every  family  has  its  little  tree,  which  is  lighted  every  night  from 
December  25th  until  New  Year's,  when  the  candies  and  decorations  are 
distributed  among  the  children.  The  American  colony  has  a  royal  good 
time  always,  with  an  elegant  tree,  most  elaborate  decorations,  and  expensive 
gifts.  There  are  many  strangers  visiting  in  the  city  at  this  time,  and  large 
amounts  are  subscribed  to  make  the  foreign  cliildren  happy  at  the  holidays. 
The  American  Sunday  school  also  finds  many  kind  friends,  and  the  little 
ones  are  gladdened  with  all  the  dear  accompaniments  of  Christmas. 

Often  the  teachers  have  provided  an  extra  treat  for  the  school-children, 
and  none  was  more  heartily  enjoyed  than  that  of  a  great  Christmas  pie, 
filled  with  little  gifts  in  a  delectable  sawdust  filling,  and  surmounted  by  a 
marvelous  crust  of  tissue  paper  with  crinkles  of  an  elaborate  description. 
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The  laptiiie  of  tlie  children  upon  belnoUUng  this  work  of  art  was  refresliing 
to  see,  and  even  tlie  visit  of  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  did  not  awaken  as  mucii 
entliusiasm. 

You  must  know  that  ^e  could  not  allow  a  masculine  Santa  Cliius  in  our 
highly  respectable  Girls'  Boarding  School,  so  one  of  the  Mexican  teachers 
kindly  consented  to  assume  the  role  of  Mrs.  Santa,  who  came  to  officiate  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  DoRa  Paula  was  round  and  portly,  and  her 
teeth  of  orange  peel  and  her  large  cap  completely  transformed  her  into  as 
delightful  a  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  as  one  could  ever  see.  She  carried  a  large 
sack,  from  which  she  produced  treasures  new  and  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  girls,  including  a  number  of  outside  children  who  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  join  in  the  exercises  in  the  church. 

After  all,  Christmas  is  just  the  same  in  the  summer  lands  and  in  the 
frozen  regions  and  among  dark  or  fair-haired  little  ones.  Let  uu  all  take 
our  share  of  the  light  of  the  Guiding  Star,  and  may  it  lead  us  all  onward 
until  all  the  "  Good  Nights  "  have  ended  in  one  perfect  day. 


INDIA. 
CHRISTMAS  UNDER  THE  BANYAN 
TREES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  O.  BALLANTINE. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  India  at  least  ten 
hours  before  the  twilight  fell  upon  the  Christ- 
mas trees  of  America.  There,  that  very  day, 
the  tents  in  the  distant  village  camp  had  been 
folded,  and  the  family  that  lived  in  the  bungalow 
had  reached  home  only  in  time  to  prepare  for 
the  night-      But    you    must    not   think  that  the  braiima. 

Christmas  tree  was  forgotten.  We  had  gone  out  with  a  lantern  after  the  five 
"  babSs  "  were  asleep,  and  sacrificed  the  only  available  bush  in  the  compound. 
The  little  gifts  weri;  hung,  and  the  tiny  candles  all  in  place  for  lighting,  for 
Christmas  day  begins  early  at  the  bungalow. 

The  clock  had  struck  five,  but  it  was  still  quite  dark  when  Christm.is 
carols  began.  In  a  foreign  tongue  the  sweet  pniise  of  children  went  up  to 
the  Child  whose  birthday  it  was  : — 

Chn'sia  jug-e  Srlk 

B&-l&-k&  to  zhali. 


"^^Jll-J    ■'« 
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Verse  after  verse,  with  all  of  Oriental  patience  and  politeness,  the  singing 
went  on,  until  we  came  to  the  door  to  thank  the  school-children  and  to  wish 
them  all  s  Merry  Christmas. 

By  this  time  the  "  bftbfis  "  were  ready  for  their  tree,  and  just  as  they  went 
into  one  door  Santa  Claua  came  bounding  in  at  the  other,  looking  as  if  he 
had  just  come  from  a  snowdrift,  though  there  wei-e  none  nearer  than  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  We  could  hear  the  bells  of  the  reindeer,  and  Santa's 
long  white  hair  and  beard  (which  looked  very  much  like  aloe  fibre) 
shook  as  he  hurried  about  till  the  baby  hid  his  face  in  Ayah's  lap  and  re- 
fused to  look  up. 

The  pretty  books  and  playthings  were  distributed  with  much  fun  and 
laughter,  the  lace  bags  were  quickly  lightened  of  their  contents,  and  by 
bre.-ikfast  time  the  delightful  newness  was  worn  ofT,  and  eager  little  hands 
wanted  to  do  "  something  else." 

The  five-year  old  began  it  by  getting  lost.  This  was  not  unusual  in  itself, 
for  he  often  suddenly  disappeared  and  came  to  light  again.  The  search 
began.  Jey  want  went  into  the  garden  where  the  tall  grass  glows,  and  where 
the  cobra  hides,  then  into  the  orange  grove.  Ayah  went  to  the  native  houses 
near  by  ;  his  father  sent  someone  to  the  compound  gate  to  look  up  and  down 
the  "  great  road,"  and  mother  went  to  the  well ;  there  was  the  water  forty 
feet  below,  all  black  and  quiet  except  for  the  white  doves  cooing  inside.  No 
one  was  there,  and  she  went  beyond  to  the  beginning  of  a  tamarind  walk. 
There  at  a  short  distance  sat  the  little  boy  on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  water- 
course, with  his  feet  in  it,  leaning  over  and  holding  lovingly  with  both  hands 
the  stump  of  the  Christmas  busl)  which  had  made  all  so  happy  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  I  want  a  Christmas  tree  all  over  again,  mother  ;  let  us  make  a  tree 
for  nil  the  boys  and  girls!"  "There  are  more  than  a  hunilred  of  them  ;  how 
could  we  do  it?"  "O,  I  know  we  can,  we  will  all  help.  You  may  have 
my  rupee  to  get  them  candy."  With  this  promise  of  such  substantial  help 
from  five  children,  the  eldest  only  ten,  and  a  whole  rupee  to  begin  with,  how 
could  I  refuse? 

We  went  to  work  ;  the  teachers  sent  in  the  names  of  the  children  bv 
classes,  and  we  opened  the  drawer  in  which  we  keep  things  which  are  to  be 
given  away.  In  a  few  minutes  little  hands  were  sewing  up  bright  bags  for 
marbles,  the  stitches  just  short  enough  to  prevent  tlie  marbles  falling  through. 
Knives,  pencils,  paper,  little  books,  cakes  of  soap,  tiny  boxes  with  mirror 
covers,  combs,  a  few  dollies  ;  the  getting  things  together  went  steadily  on. 

"The  Christmas"  was  to  be  under  the  wide-spreading  banyan  trees  of 
the  compound,  and  the  school-children  marched  to  music  and  were  seated 
on  rugs  laid  over  the  warm  gravel.     Tables  loaded  with   trays  of  native 
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sweets  (a  white  candy  like  peppermints,  and  as  big  as  cookies),  and  pres- 
ents for  each  in  a  class  alike.  Under  the  tables  were  baskets  of  oransres  full 
of  the  year's  sweet  sunshnie.  The  oigan  was  on  one  side,  anci  the  '*baba 
lok  *'  in  their  best  attire  had  their  little  chairs  out  in  a  row.  Every  school- 
girl was  dressed  in  a  new  bright  garment,  and  every  boy  in  a  white  suit  of 
cotton  clotii,  all  in  native  style.  The  larger  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
had  sewed  their  own  clothes,  and  had  helped  about  those  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. These  had  been  prepared  weeks  beforehand,  and  given  out  for  this 
occasion. 

The  music  played  and  songs  were  sung;  then  there  were  speeches  bv  the 
pastor  and  others, — not  too  long,  happily, — and  then  the  distribution  began. 

How  little  britjht  eves  smiled  nito  her  own  face  as  she  looked  for  the  first 
time  into  a  mirrored  box!  How  the  wee  boys  shook  their  red  bags,  and 
longed  to  get  the  marbles  out  and  lose  them  !  How  sweetly  or  shylv  all 
looked  up  into  our  faces  and  said,  "Salaam — Peace  be  to  you,"  as  thev 
passed  along!  Every  child  of  all  that  hundred  had  a  gift  besides  '*just 
clothes,"  and  plenty  of  candy  and  an  orange  as  well. 

Some  of  these  dear  little  ones  only  a  few  short  months  before  had  been 
''  hungry  and  thirsty  and  a  stranger  and  naked  "  ;  picked  up  by  the  roadside; 
brought  with  a  mother's  last  strength  and  courage  and  left  at  the  mission; 
some  unable  to  stand  upright,  or  to  hear  distinctly  when  spoken  to.  One 
ran  and  hid  when,  after  being  with  us  a  few  months,  her  mother  came  in 
sight,  fearing  to  pass  through  again  horrors  of  hunger  and  w^ant  beyond 
telling.  One  little  fellow  used  to  come  to  us  with  such  a  pitiful  look,  sav- 
ing, '*  Will  you  not  love  me?"  Children  so  grateful  and  loving  and  un- 
selfish we  have  not  known  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  India  life  as  these  little 
ones  who  have  suficred  the  lack  of  all  things. 

Tust  as  all  was  over  and  the  last  of  the  children  were  leaving:  the  com- 
pound,  one  of  the  village  masters  with  his  twenty  school-children,  whom,  bv 
the  way,  he  teaches  under  a  tree,  came  in.  These  little  folks  had  walked 
five  miles  with  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  sharing  the  Christmas  cheer  of  the 
bungalow,  and  must  not  be  sent  away  disappointed.  So  twenty  packages 
were  quickly  made  up,  each  containing  a  piece  of  new  bright  cloth  and 
some  crumbs  of  candy.  With  this  in  one  hand  and  an  orange  in  the  other 
thev  started  homeward,  lest  nicrht  should  overtake  them.  Afler  this  two 
other  schools  appeared,  and  we  had  to  send  them  off  with  their  teachers, 
giving  them  a  little  money  to  get  themselves  a  treat  of  parched  rice  and  fruit 
as  they  passed  through  the  town. 

Plenty  of  people  about  us  were  still  left  who  longed  for  a  little  Christmas 
cheer.     There  were  the  good  Bible  women  ;  we  had  some  books  for  them. 
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Laborers,  the  waslierman  and  cook  and  driver,  gardener  and  sweeper,  and 
last  of  all,  the  Brahman  postman — 1  beg  his  pardon  for  putting  his  name 
next  to  tlie  sweeper — came  with  evident  expectation.  Still  the  gifts,  small 
jis  they  were,  often  only  a  pretty  card,  held  out,  and  all  seemed  happy. 

Last  week  this  item  appeared  in  one  of  our  city  papers:  "  It  will  give 
tlie  many  friends  who  contributed  to  the  box  sent  out  to  India  a  few  months 
ago  great  pleasure  to  learn  tliat  it  reached  its  destination  on  August  21.  It 
contained  five  hundred  yards  of  new  gingham  and  many  articles  of  use  such 
as  pencils,  towels,  needle-cases  and  toys," 

We  thought  of  the  joy  and  gladness  that  some  little  ones  in  the  far  East 
will  Jiave  when  another  Christmas  comes  around — dear  children,  to  many 
of  whom  has  come  such  suffering  in  the  past.  We  can  see  bow  they  will 
look  up  with  a  smile  and  sitch  gentle  surprise  that  they  should  have  such 
nice  gifts  on  "Jesus  baby's  "  Jiappy  birthday. 


:>^&^:. 


EUROPEAN    TURKEY. 
WOMAN'S   EVANGELISTIC   WORK  IN   MACEDONIA. 

BY  MISS  ELLEN  M.  STONE. 
(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Mission.) 
A  FRIEND  in  New  England  wrote  3  few  weeks  ago:  "In  our  monthly 
missionary  meetings  there  is  often  a  special  prayer  that  God  will  open 
many  ways  to  you,  and  that  you  may  not  faint  and  grow  weary."  So 
abundantly  has  God  granted  tliis  petition,  that  we  have  been  almost  com- 
pelled to  ask  him  to  stay  his  hand  unless  he  will  give  us  more  consecrated 
souls  to  enter  the  doors.  In  every  place  which  we  have  visited  during  the 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  days  of  touring  there  has  been  the  eager  plea 
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for  a  longer  stay,  that  we  might  enter  more  homes.  At  last  the  walls  of 
opposition,  which  for  two  years  prevented  us  from  reaching  even  one  woman 
in  Mitrovitsa,  have  fallen  ;  and  during  our  third  yearly  visit  last  spring  we 
had  invitations  to  five  homes,  and  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  women. 
To  our  few  brethren  there  had  been  given  a  spirit  of  supplication  for  the 
women  of  their  families;  and  the  news  that  quickly  followed  us  to  Salonica 
was  fully  expected, — that  Mary,  the  tailor's  wife,  had  returned  to  him  with  two 
of  their  children,  their  only  boy  having  died  during  the  months  while  she 
abandoned  her  husband  and  his  home  because  he  had  become  a  Protestant. 
We  expect  to  hear,  too,  of  the  return  to  his  family  of  his  apprentice,  who  is 
bearing  expulsion  from  his  father's  house  in  the  same  city  because  he  would 
not  confess  to  the  priest  (Roman  Catholic).  The  reception  of  these  two 
brethren  to  the  little  evangelical  community  of  Prishtnia,  made  them  prny 
even  more  earnestly  for  the  unbelieving  wife  and  parents.  Now  they  re- 
joice with  us,  as  our  tailor  writes  that  his  wife  eagerly  listens  to  his  readin^j 
of  the  Bible  at  family  prayers.  Ah  !  his  labors  were  not  for  nought  when 
two  of  us  visited  Mitrovitsa  last  March  ;  although  he  waited  in  vain  for  his 
wife  to  invite  us  to  see  her,  yet  with  a  "  heart  at  leisure  from  itself,"  he  led 
the  informal  service  of  song  and  prayer  at  our  room  in  the  khan  two  even- 
ings, with  about  a  dozen  at  each  service. 

Last  autumn  our  beloved  Mrs.  Kerefinka  Oosheva*  labored  as  Bible  woman 
in  two  new  villages.  Varvaritsa  is  a  tiny  hamlet  of  sixteen  houses  hidden 
among  the  Strumnitsa  hills.  Our  one  brother  here  returned  to  his  home 
last  year  after  serving  a  term  in  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers  in  Salonica, 
on  the  accusation  of  having  fed  brigands.  His  soul  was  filled  with  zeal  for 
his  neighbors  and  friends ;  and  he  gladly  welcomed  the  Bible  woman  to 
his  one-roomed  house  for  a  month,  while  she  taught  the  women  and  children 
who  came  to  her.  Those  were  two  happy  evenings  which  two  of  us  spent 
in  Varvaritsa  and  its  neighboring  village  of  Vilusa  during  corn-husking  last 
autumn ;  under  the  glorious  harvest  moon  we  husked  with  the  merry  young 
folks  and  sang  gospel  hymns  to  them.  "Sing  us  another,"  they  pleaded; 
"  we  never  heard  such  songs  before."  Preacher  Knioff  and  his  companion 
sang  ''  The  Ninety  and  Nine,"  and  "  I  will  sing  of  Jesus,"  while  a  hush 
fell  upon  the  jolly  crowd.  The  light  shone  steadily  from  this  humble  home 
until  the  political  disturbance,  which  broke  out  early  this  year,  compelled 
our  Brother  Vasil  to  flee  into  free  Bulgaria,  lest  he  be  thrown  into  prison 
again  upon  some  suspicion. 

Kolesheno  is  another  village  in  which  Mrs.  Oosheva  worked  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  later  in  Doiran.  In  the  latter  place,  after  a  season  of 
earnest  inquiry,  one  family  came  out  on  the  Lord's  side  and  called  for  a 

♦  Mrs.  Oosheva  was  with  Miss  Stone  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 
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teacher.  Although  the  husband's  work  was  at  once  cut  off  when  he  de- 
clared himself  a  Protestant,  they  shared  their  home  with  our  Bible  woman, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  their  veranda  filled  with  women  and  children  who  con- 
stantly sought  her.  Even  the  ten-year  old  daughter  of  the  house  had  to 
bear  her  cross  for  Jesus,  when  her  teacher  refused  to  call  her  by  name,  but 
said  scornfully,  "Now  we  will  hear  what  this  Protestant  will  say!"  But 
the  happy-faced  maiden  lifted  her  dark  eyes  bravely  to  tell  us,  **  I'll  bear 
this  cross  for  Jesus,  who  bore  so  much  for  me."  We  have  great  hope  for 
this  place,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  that  it 
will  yet  have  an  important  part  in  the  evangelization  of  Macedonia, — per- 
haps as  a  resort  for  Christian  workers  at  summer  conferences,  classes  and 
tlie  like.  Our  hearts  have  ached  for  another  such  worker  as  Mrs.  Oosheva 
to  go  to  waiting  homes  in  Guevgueli,  Bag^antse  and  other  places.  These 
open  doors  are  so  many  and  so  far  exceed  our  present  ability  to  enter,  that 
we  call  upon  our  friends  to  pray,  as  our  Saviour  himself  enjoined,  *'  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

Schools  were  maintained  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  Drama  and 
Prishtnia.  It  was  a  happy  day  last  spring  when  the  young  teacher  of  the 
latter  school.  Miss  Esther  S.  Mladenovitch,  a  daughter  of  the  leading  Sfervian 
family  there,  marshalled  her  thirteen  little  Servians  in  line,  and  led  them 
out  for  the  first  time  as  a  school.  Her  father  and  other  friends  accompanied 
her,  and  we  went  to  the  Protestant  cemetery  on  the  hillside,  where  the 
children  plucked  wild  flowers  and  decorated  the  grave  of  our  noble  friend 
who  last  year  was  laid  there,  and  of  the  little  children  who  had  preceded 
him  to  heaven.  We  have  great  joy  in  this  first  Servian  evangelical  school, 
and  in  the  tactful,  successful  work  of  its  young  teacher,  who  graduated  last 
summer  from  our  Monastir  school.  Prishtnia  is  one  of  the  places  calling 
loudly  for  a  preacher,  and  our  hearts  sadden  as  we  think  of  a  son  of  one  of 
the  leading  evangelical  families  there,  to  whom  our  eyes  had  turned  as  the 
first  Servian  preacher,  now  far  away  in  America. 

Two  of  our  older  schools,  Bansko  and  Murtnio,  advanced  their  coprse 
last  year.  Schools  were  continued  as  usual  in  Mehomia,  Banya,  Eleshnitsa, 
Gurmen,  Monospitovo  and  Todorak,  all  the  teachers  being  charged  with 
the  spiritual  nurture  of  the  pupils  and  their  families,  as  well  as  with  their 
mental  development.  Five  schools  were  visited  at  their  closing  exercises, — 
those  at  Todorak,  Murtino  (?),  Monospitovo,  Kortcha  in  Albania  and 
Monastir.  We  congratulate  the  Kortcha  school  upon  its  successful  advance- 
ment from  a  day  school  to  a  boarding  school. 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  endue  all  teachers  and  Bible  women,  as  well  as 
other  laborers  for  the  evangelization  of  Macedonia,  with  wisdom  and  conse- 
cration of  soul  to  meet  her  need  at  this  most  critical  period  of  her  history. 


WEST    CENTRAL    AFRICA. 
CHRISTMAS  AT   CHISAMBA. 

BY   MISS  H.    W.    MELVILLE. 

Oh,  what  a  crowd  of  people !  More  and  more  are  coming,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  They  are  very  much  like  the  negroes  that  Americans  arc 
accustomed  to  see,  and  yet  tliey  are  so  different. 

The  father,  walking  very  erect,  comes  first.  He  is  tall  and  of  a 
rather  slight  build.  His  hair  is  very  black  and  curly,  forming  a  sort  of 
frame  for  his  black  face,  with  his  black  eyes  and  white  teeth  sparkling  as  he 
smilingly  answers  the  greeting  given  him.  He  is  followed  by  his  chief  wife 
with  her  baby.  She  is  dressed  in  her  very  best  clothes.  These  seem  rather 
scanty  and  queer.  She  wears  a  red  handkerchief  folded  and  tied  around 
her  head.  Her  hair,  too,  is  black  and  curly,  but  much  longer  than  that 
of  her  husband.  It  is  braided  in  probably  twenty  little  braids  across 
her  forehead,  and  the  back  portion  is  also  braided  in  many  braids  tied 
together  at  the  back.  Her  dress  resembles  a  huge  cotton  sheet,  but  is  of 
some  bright  color.  It  is  tied  around  her  body  just  under  her  arms,  and  at 
the  waist  one  will  see  a  long  white  girdle  only  twelve  inches  wide,  but  about 
four  yards  long.  This  is  wound  around  and  around  her  waist  many  times, 
and  at  last  tied  in  a  knot  in  the  front.  But  where  is  the  baby?  Look  on 
her  back.  You  will  see  it  there,  with  its  little  black  head  lying  against  its 
mother's  back.  It  is  fast  asleep,  for  it  is  as  cozy  as  can  be.  She  ties  it  on 
with  her  large  cloth,  and  carries  it  everywhere  she  goes.  That  is  its  cradle. 
(S46) 
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The  woman  carries  on  her  head  a  large  basket  full  of  corn  meal.     She 
places  it  beside  many  others  in  one  of  the  kitchens.     Let  us  go  with  her. 

The  clear  notes  of  the  bugle  call  have  been  heard  for  some  time,  and  we 
will  follow  the  crowd.  They  elbow  their  way  into  a  large  building,  the 
largest  one  within  many  miles.  It  is  already  full  of  people,  some  sitting 
on  the  wooden  benches,  others  on  the  floor  or  window  sills  or  platform. 
There  is  such  a  jam  no  one  else  can  find  room.  The  service  begins  with 
the  Christmas  hymn,  "Glory  be  to  God."  How  beautifully  those  people 
sing.  They  listen  to  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 
Some  of  them  have  never  heard  it  before,  and  it  sounds  to  them  so  new  and 
strange.     They  listen  so  eagerly.     We  pray  some  may  soon  believe  it. 

The  schoolhouse  looks  very  pretty  in  its  Christmas  dress.  The  walls 
have  been  rewhitened,  and  new  pictures  from  the  large  primary  rolls  sent 
to  us  by  some  American  Sunday  schools  have  been  tacked  up.  Evergreens 
decorate  tlie  platform,  hanging  in  wreaths  and  encircling  the  pillars.  In 
the  center  is  seen  the  text,  "Ulamba  wa  Tate," — "Glory  to  God."  The 
missionaries  and  native  evangelists  occupy  the  platform,  where  the  little 
baby  organ  has  a  prominent  place. 

When  the  meeting  is  dismissed  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reach  the  open 
air  again,  for  the  crush  is  great.  At  last,  however,  we  are  successful,  and 
find  the  people  very  happy.  On  our  greeting  them  we  have  a  hearty 
response.  It  is  proper  for  those  who  are  entertaining  to  greet  the  enter- 
tained by  clapping  the  hands  and  repeating,  "Kalunga!  Kalunga!"  to 
which  they  reply,  "  Kalunga !  Kalunga ! "  They  sit  down  in  separate 
groups  of  men  and  women,  considering  it  very  improper  for  all  to  eat 
together.  Even  in  their  own  families  they  eat  apart.  An  ox,  or  possibly 
two,  has  been  killed,  and  the  meat  is  stewed  with  plenty  of  gravy  in  huge 
pots;  the  young  men  of  the  mission  station  superintend  this,  while  the  young 
women  make  the  mush.  This  latter  is  an  operation  as  great  as  the  baking 
of  bread  for  six  hundred  people,  but  "  many  hands  make  light  work,"  and 
many  pots  soon  make  the  mush.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  water  and  stir- 
ring into  it  as  much  corn  meal  as  possible,  no  salt  being  added  ;  for  it  is  too 
expensive  to  use  salt  in  such  large  quantities,  but  a  small  amount  is  put  into 
the  meat.  The  mush,  which  is  quite  jsolid,  is  eaten  with  the  fingers,  spoons 
being  very  rare.  It  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  each  piece  is  dipped  into  the 
meat  relish.  When  the  appetites  of  the  natives  are  being  satisfied  the  mis- 
sionaries are  not  forgetting  their  own  Christmas  dinner  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding— often  with  the  plums  missing. 

One  thing  that  would  be  noticed  by  a  looker-on  would  be  the  number  of 
new  coats  and  shirts  worn  by  the  men,  or  the  new  jackets  by  the  women, 
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the  children  being  very  prominent  in  their  new  dresses  of  bright  materials. 
Each  person  living  at  the  station  receives  a  Christmas  gift  of  some  kind  to 
bring  to  mind  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Many,  too, 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  country,  and  the  faithful  old  women,  receive 
their  presents.  It  is  somewhat  amusing;  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the 
great  day  an  old  man  will  come  to  church  wearing  his  coat  with  the  ticket 
on  which  his  name  is  written  attached.  Often  we  have  seen  the  price  ticket 
still  on  the  shirt  months  after  it  was  bought  at  the  coast.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
shirt.     Why  not  wear  it? 

.  But  let  us  hasten  on  with  the  people  to  a  long  track  prepared  for  the 
races.  The  sun  is  very  hot,  so  let  us  find  shelter  under  the  trees.  How 
eagerly  the  people  take  part !  First,  one  hundred-yard  race  for  boys  under 
ten  years ;  first  prize,  a  jackknife  ;  second  prize,  a  small  looking-glass ;  sec- 
ond, one  hundred-yard  race  for  girls  under  ten  years ;  first  prize,  a  string 
of  beads;  second  prize,  a  comb;  third,  tug  of  war,  twelve  young  men; 
prize  to  each  of  the  winning  side,  a  saw.  How  eagerly  they  pull,  and  how 
the  crowd  cheers  when  the  six  young  men  from  the  mission  station  win, 
their  steady  pull  together  soon  overcoming  the  individual  strengths  of  the 
six  village  men  !  Other  races,  archery,  gun  shooting,  and  hurdle  jumping 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  The  crowd  gradually  disperses  as 
the  sun  sinks  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  day.  All  are  weary,  and  after  even- 
ing prayers  a  hush  soon  falls  on  the  whole  country. 
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THE   COVENANT. 

Grateful  that  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," — 

Mindful  that  vast  millions  of  women  and  girls  can  never  hear  the  "  tidings 
of  great  joy  "  unless  a  Christian  woman  be  sent  to  them, — 

Remembering  that  Jesus  made  loving  obedience  the  supreme  test  of 
discipleship,  and  that  his  last  most  solemn  command  was,  ^^  Go  teach  all 
nations," — 

I  gladly  enter  into  this  covenant  of  obedience,  that  I  will  not  cease  to 
make  offerings  of  Prayer,  Time  and  Money,  to  the  end  that  the  daughters 
of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus. 

[The  above  pledge  is  offered  to  all  young  ladies  in  the  territory  of  the  W.  B.  M., 
three  thousand  and  Eighty-five  having  adopted  it  thus  far.  A  roll-book  kept  at  head- 
quarters carefully  records  the  names  of  all  Daughters  of  the  Covenant.  Plain  slips 
with  the  words  printed  upon  them  are  distributed  freely.  When  signed  by  the  girls 
and  returned  to  us,  large  illuminated  cards  containing  the  text  are  sent  in  exchange, 
no  price  being  charged  except  postage  (three  cents).  For  further  information  address 
Miss  Kate  G.  Lamson,  706  Congregational  House,  Boston.] 
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OUR   COVENANT   PLEDGE. 
BY   MRS.    ABBY   C.    LABAREE. 

In  our  restless  age,  such  a  pledge  as  that  of  the  "  Daughters  of  the  Cov- 
enant "  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  gives  stability  and  purpose 
to  the  work  of  our  young  women  who  adopt  it,  either  as  societies  or  as 
isolated    members    in   communities  where  no  society  has  been  formed. 

The  promise  "  I  will,"  like  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  is  rightly  felt 
to  be  more  binding  than  the  desire,  or  even  the  purpose,  to  do.  Some  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  any  pledge,  because,  as  they  say,  it  is  not  always  "lived 
up  to."     But  it  IS  a  great  advantage  t:»  aim  high.     As  quaint  old  George 

Herbert  sings, 

••He  who  aims  for  the  sky,  shoots  higher  far 
Than  he  who  aims  for  a  tree." 

Such  a  pledge  is  something  to  hold  to,  something  to  steady  the  aim.  For 
workers  forming  societies,  or  for  those  who  are  forever  forced  to  "  strengthen 
the  things  that  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die,"  nothing  could  be  better  for  a 
working  plan. 

The  definiteness  of  its  aim  is  invaluable, — *'  offerings  of  prayer,  time  and 
money."  So  often  our  endeavors  lack  a  well-defined  channel.  By  this  cov- 
enant our  daughters  are  directed  to  the  three  channels  of  efficient  service, 
always  open  to  them,  into  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  enter. 

Its  perpetuity  of  aim  is  also  invaluable, — "  I  will  not  cease."  It  cannot 
be  a  changeful,  fitful  service,  as  so  much  of  human  work  is  apt  to  be ;  it 
is  undertaken  definitely  for  life. 

Its  altitude  is  inspiring.  From  this  covenant  height  our  daughters  behold 
the  vast  company  of  suffering,  sinning  humanity  in  every  land,  and  also  the 
blessed  upward  way  that  they  themselves  have  come,  with  their  ever-living, 
ever-loving  Lord  ;  and  their  ever-widening  opportunity  of  telling  the  "  old, 
old  story,"  that  has  done  "  so  much"  for  them,  to  others.  The  *'  can  never 
hear  "  is  nliost  uplifting,  for  it  must  ever  remind  them  of  the  word  that  sent 
our  dear  Mary  Morrill  to  her  bitter  cross  and  to  her  unfading  crown : — 
"  Unless  some  woman  go." 

Its  order  is  significant, — "prayer,  time  and  money."  Youth  knows  far 
less  of  the  value  of  prayer  than  age.  This  covenant,  rightly  placing  it  first, 
emphasizes  for  them  the  most  important  part  of  their  trinity  of  service.  As 
wisely  sang  that  marvelous  workman  of  God,  the  saintly  Dr.  Mulhenburg : — 

**  O,  take  the  heed,  and  never  say, 
I  have  too  much  to  do  to  pray. 
Lest  half  thy  work  be  thrown  away, 
And  thou  at  last  lose  all  thy  pay.'^ 
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In  these  days  when  youth  is  so  immersed  in  busy  pursuits,  when  so  many 
of  our  girls  are  bread-winners,  and  have  scant  time  for  meetings,  such  an  or- 
ganization, such  a  covenant,  binding  them  in  "  obedience"  and  "  grateful" 
remembrance  to  God,  and  in  loving  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  him 
and  his  dear  Son,  to  the  daughters  of  sorrow  in  every  land  and  clime,  must 
prove  the  open  door  to  holiest  service. 


»•• 
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Rkcbipts  for  Before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  of  the  Board  the  defi- 
THB  Ybar.  ciency  reported  in  these  paragraphs  the  last  few  months  was 
so  far  made  up  that  the  total  falling  of!*  for  the  year  was  only  $220.91.  To 
this,  however,  we  must  add  an  increase  of  $1,022.86  in  the  amount  given  to 
special  objects,  so  that  there  was  $1,243.77  less  available  for  the  regular  work 
than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  an  unprecedented  increase  in  legacies 
of  $26,673.44,  so  that  we  close  our  year  with  rejoicing.  We  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  add  a  note  of  warning.  The  large  legacies  received  the  past 
year  cannot  be  expected  to  be  repeated  the  coming  year,  and  we  shall  need 
to  strain  every  nerve  for  advance  in  the  regular  contributions.  We  wish  to 
ask  every  one  of  our  workers,  each  in  her  own  church,  to  begin  immediately 
to  plan  for  this  advance  in  the  best  way  and  at  the  best  time.  We  leave  the 
matter  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  all,  convinced  that  it  can  be  done  and 
will  be  done  if  we  all  work  heartily  and  prayerfully  together. 

The  United  Study         The  historical  course  on  missions  from  the  apostolic 
OF  Missions.  age   to  the   close   of  the  eighteenth  century  has   been 

received  with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  auxiliaries  and  individuals  in 
our  own  and  other  Woman's  Boards.  The  text-book  by  Miss  L.  M. 
Hodgkins  is  having  a  large  sale,  the  first  edition  being  exhausted  in  less 
than  a  month  after  its  issue.  We  propose  to  give  in  Lifb  and  Light  at 
least  six  articles  through  the  year  supplementing  the  text-book.  The  first 
of  the  series  appears  in  this  number  on  '*  Early  Women  Martyrs,"  bv  Miss 
Frances  J.  Dyer.  Others  are  to  follow  on  **  Queen  Bertha  and  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ancestors,"  by  Miss  Mary  Breese  Fuller  of  Smith  College;  on 
''  Women  Missionaries  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Mrs.  Isabel  N.  TilHn^hast 
of  Vassar,  and  other  articles  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Whiting  of  Wellesley,  a  friend 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook. 
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The  Deputation         The  deputation   timed   their  visit   to  Madura  so  as  to 
IN  India.  attend   the  "September  meeting"   of  the  Mission   from 

August  29th  to  September  6th.  Miss  Bessie  Noyes  gives  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  their  visit,  from  which  we  cull  the  following.  Morning  and  even- 
ing sessions  were  held  with  the  deputation,  and  papers  on  various  phases  of 
the  work  were  read  followed  by  informal  discussions.  The  subjects  of  these 
papers  given  by  the  missionary  gentlemen  were  on  general  subjects,  such  as 
*'  Education," — from  the  primary  schools  to  the  Theological  Seminary, — on 
*' Medical  Work,"  "The  Material  Condition  of  the  People,"  "Village 
Congregations,"  and  other  pertinent  topics.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hazen  presented 
a  paper  on  Woman's  Work  considered  in  all  its  departments  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  work.  Two  sessions  were  held  with  native  pastors, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Miss  Noyes  writes :  "The 
deputation  were  here  till  Friday,  September  6th.  We  all  went  to  the  sta- 
tion to  see  them  off,  as  did  most  of  the  native  Christian  men.  Those  of 
the  girls  who  had  not  gone  home  for  vacation,  gathered  on  the  veranda  and 
sang  good-by  songs.  The  visitors  really  seemed  to  enjoy  seeing  the  girls 
and  the  school  on  all  occasions,  and  Jt  was  delightful  to  have  them  so  appre- 
ciative." Miss  Mary  Harding  writes  from  Sholapur:  "I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  we  enjoyed  the  deputation,  nor  how  much  good  their  visit  to 
Sholapur  did  us  all.  We  entertained  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  and  Mrs.  Gates, 
Dr.  Loba  and  Mr.  Whittemore.  They  were  with  us  from  Friday  until 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  it  was  surprising  how  much  we  crowded  into 
those  few  days.  They  visited  all  our  schools,  and  saw  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  work,  and  their  appreciation,  sympathy  and  advice  were  all  so 
helpful.  Hardly  ever  did  any  of  the  gentlemen  come  out  from  any  gather- 
ing without  being  garlanded,  and  oftentimes  they  received  a  number  during 
the  day.  Mrs.  Barton,  after  getting  together  quite  a  number  of  these  gar- 
lands, would  call  my  little  famine  babies  around  her,  and  would  slip  them 
around  their  necks,  much  to  their  delight.  The  little  ones  grew  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  "  sahib"  and  "  mudum  sahib,"  and  were  very  sorry  to  have  them  go. 
The  New  Viceroy  of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  name  which  is  well  known  all 
Chili,  China.  over  the  world,  and  there  are  those  who  feel  that  his 

death  brings  great  loss  to  the  Chinese  empire.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be,  however,  that  he  had  not  the  integrity,  the  honesty,  both  political 
and  personal,  nor  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  China  needs  at  the  present 
crisis.  His  successor.  Yuan  Shih'  Kai,  transferred  from  the  province  of 
Shantung,  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  enlightened  statesman,  favorable  to 
reforms  and  Western  ideas,  and  friendly  to  foreigners.  May  he  prove  to  be 
just  the  right  person  to  lead  the  grand  old  empire  out  of  the  old  darkness 
into  the  new  light. 
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Our  Captive*  When  the  November  number  of  Life  and  Light  went 

in  Macbdohia.  to  press  we  had  strong  hof>es  that  before  another  issue  our 
captives  in  Macedonia  would  be  released.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and  except 
that  another  month  of  effort  must  bring  the  time  nearer,  success  seems  as  dis- 
tant as  ever.  Very  few  letters  from  missionaries  have  been  received  the 
past  month,  whether  because  of  lack  of  anything  positive  to  write  or  whether 
there  is  fear  that  mails  will  be  tampered  with,  we  do  not  know.  Our  read- 
ers will  appreciate  the  perplexities  of  this  most  complicated  case  and  also 
the  absolute  necessity  for  secrecy.  We  can  only  refer  friends  to  the  items  in 
the  daily  press,  taking  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  wishing  that  whatever 
is  true  had  not  been  made  public,  and  that  we  need  not  be  roused  by  false 
rumors.  We  can  only  leave  the  matter  with  the  representative  of  our  Gov- 
ernment abroad,  and  await  developments  with  what  patience  we  can  com- 
mand. 


»•• 
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Rev.  a.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  In  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  the  Woman's 
Board  has  lost  a  trusted  friend  from  the  beginning  of  its  history.  Like  many 
other  conservative  leaders  in  the  church,  his  first  attitude  toward  our  organ- 
ization was  one  of  questioning.  A  little  later,  however,  he  g^ve  his  hearty 
approval  to  the  movement,  and  in  all  the  years  since  no  one  has  been  more 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  our  work.  A  member  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board  for  forty-four  years,  his  knowledge  of  missions 
was  phenomenal,  and  the  smallest  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  high  and  holy 
calling  was  of  interest  to  him.  His  interest  in  the  Woman's  Board  was  mani- 
fested In  many  little  ways  :  in  sending  occasionally  a  missionary  item  culled  from 
his  wide  reading,  a  book  notice  for  Lifb  and  Light,  a  kindly  message  now 
and  then,  which  showed  his  continued  thought  for  us.  Even  from  his  last  sick 
bed  came  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Barton,  in  Cey- 
lon, describing  the  pleasant  memories  cherished  yet  by  the  older  Christians 
of  the  deputation  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Dr. 
Thompson's  beautiful  and  stately  presence  was  an  ornament  to  the  many 
gatherings  of  the  Board,  public  and  private,  and  his  genial  wit  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  meet  him  in  the  most  casual  \vay.  His  appearance  was  so  vivid 
and  full  of  life  it  is  impossible  to  associate  him  with  the  grave.  We  think 
of  him,  rather,  still  more  radiant  in  the  beatific  fruition  of  his  visions  of  faith 
through  all  his  ninety  years. 
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Mrs.  L.  R.  Norton.  A  great  loss  has  come  to  our  Board  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
L.  R.  Norton,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  Vice  President  of  our  Springfield  Branch. 
Mrs.  Norton  has  been  a  whole-souled,  enthusiastic  worker  in  our  Board  from 
its  commencement.  She  was  a  model  auxiliary  president  and  Branch  officer, 
but  her  influence  extended  far  beyond  these  organizations.  She  had  reduced 
the  collection  and  classification  of  missionary  information  to  a  science,  and 
was  a  genius  as  an  arranger  of  programmes.  Unlike  most  auxiliary  presi- 
dents, she  did  not  wish  to  arrange  her  programmes  for  the  season,  preferring 
to  seize  upon  passing  and  recent  events  as  the  basis  for  a  bright  and  inter- 
esting meeting.  For  one  so  alert  and  informed  as  she,  and  one  who  could 
so  well  select  her  lielpers,  and  inspire  them  with  some  of  her  own  zeal,  it 
was  a  safe  and  interesting  arrangement  to  make,  and  her  meetings  were  sure 
to  be  alive,  and  vivid  representations  of  missions.  A  chance  contact  with 
her  at  a  meeting,  or  elsewhere,  always  brought  good  cheer  and  real  uplift. 
It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  her  visit  to  the  Board  rooms  brought  its  accus- 
tomed cheer,  and  it  was  a  shock  very  soon  afterwards  when  we  learned  that, 
after  a  few  days*  illness  with  pneumonia,  she  had  gone  home. 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Twing,  Honorary         Those  who  have  attended  the  Interdenom- 

Secretary  of  the  {national  Conferences  in  New  York  City  the 

Auxiliary  of   the   Board  of  _  ,     .  ■'. 

Missions  of  the  Episcopal       past  few  years  and  the  preparatory  meetmgs 

Church.  for  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  will  be  grieved 

to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Twing,  who  has  been  most  prominent  in 
the  deliberations  and  discussions.  Her  thorough  knowledge  and  interest 
in  missions  of  all  Boards,  enhanced  by  a  recent  extended  trip  around  the 
world,  made  her  a  most  valuable  counselor.  As  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions  representing  the  Episcopal 
Church  she  has  been  invaluable.  Feeling  the  responsibility  of  the  position, 
she  allowed  nothing  to  escape  her  attention  which  could  be  of  service  to  the 
united  movement;  and  by  her  personal  influence  she  enlisted  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  indorsement  of  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  in  it.  Her 
last  letters  to  the  writer  were  full  of  anticipation  in  attending  the  Church 
Congress  in  San  Francisco,  little  knowing  what  awaited  her  there, — a 
brief  illness  of  pneumonia  and  a  translation  to  the  world  beyond. 

Miss  Isabella  Thoburn.  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Miss  Isabella 
Thoburn  brought  great  sorrow  to  mission  workers  all  over  the  world.  She 
belonged  to  the  mission  world,  and  not  to  any  one  country  or  denomination. 
We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  her  wonderful  work  in  India,  of  the  Lucknow 
Woman's  College,  which  she  founded  and  brought  to  triumphant  success, 
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and  of  the  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  whom  she  led  to  her  Lord  and 
Master.  A  late  number  of  T^c  Indian  Witness^  a  Methodist  paper  pub- 
lished in  Calcutta,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  two  memorial  services 
held  for  her  in  Lucknow,— one  in  the  Hindustani  and  the  other  in  the 
English  church,  on  September  ijth.  We  give  brief  extracts  from  the  many 
tributes  given :  ^^  Amid  all  her  broad  planning  her  grasp  of  details  was 
striking,  and  marked  the  master  hand.  Like  the  great  sculptor  Michael 
Angelo,  she  seemed  continually  to  have  before  her  the  motto,  ^  Trifles  make 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle  ; '  and  as  every  stroke  of  his  chisel  was 
a  part  of  the  final  perfection,  so  every  day  of  her  life  entered  into  the 
Lucknow  Woman's  College."  "  When  I  first  saw  Miss  Thoburn,  nine 
years  ago,  she  had  a  smile  on  her  face ;  when  I  saw  her  last,  on  her  death- 
bed, she  had  a  smile  on  her  face ;  and  when  I  see  her  again,  please  God, 
it  shall  be  with  a  smile  on  her  face."  ^^  Miss  Thoburn's  life  was  a  life  of 
unselfishness,  helpfulness,  kindness  and  cheerfulness;  her  character  was 
marked  by  truth,  faith,  love  and  service;  she  was  a  woman  of  prayer;  a 
true  missionary,  chosen  and  called  of  God,  who,  above  everything  else  in 
her  life,  manifested  Christ-likeness." 


*•♦ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM   MRS.  MARGARET   B.  HASKBLX.,  SAMOKOV,  BULXSARIA,  OCT.  3,  I9OI. 

I  DOUBT  if  I  can  add  anything  to  what  Doctor  House  has  written  of  the  cap- 
ture of  our  dear  Miss  Stone.  Of  course  we  all  know  the  dignity  and  compo- 
sure with  which  she  would  bear  her  trial.  Our  students  expected  that  she 
would  make  some  outcry,  would  weep  and  remonstrate  when  separated  from 
her  companions ;  but  they  said  she  was  perfectly  quiet.  I  am  told  that  she 
put  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  young  teacher  and  said,  **  Pray  for  me." 
This  same  teacher  says  that  afler  a  little  one  of  the  brigands  who  went  with 
her  came  back,  looked  over  some  things  that  were  scattered  on  the  grround 
till  he  found  a  Bible,  which  he  tucked  under  his  arm  and  returned  to  his 
comrades.  I  think  Miss  Stone  must  have  asked  for  it,  and  it  comforts  us 
to  think  that  she  was  given  the  support  of  the  blessed  Word. 

She  is  widely  known  and  greatly  beloved  in  both  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia, 
and  a  great  volume  of  prayer  has  been  going  up  for  her  during  these  weeks 
of  her  captivity.  Sympathy  is  deep  also  for  her  companion,  Mrs.  Tsilka, 
torn  from  her  young  husband  only  a  month  after  the  death  of  their  beautiful 
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child,  and  in  a  condition  where  she  needs  tender  care.  Not  only  we  mis- 
sionaries, but  many  Bulgarian  friends  say,  *'  They  are  constantly  in  our 
thoughts  day  and  night."  In  our  woman's  meeting  a  Bulgarian  sister  said : 
*'  I  rise  in  the  night,  and  looking  at  the  moon  say,  *  O  blessed  moon,  for  you 
can  see  them ; '  and  I  weep  as  I  remember  Miss  Stone's  sweet  smile  and  her 
encouraging  words  to  me  and  my  children.  As  she  has  comforted  me,  so 
may  God  comfort  her."  Another  who  has  passed  through  deep  waters  said : 
* '  God  is  nearer  in  trouble  than  at  any  other  time.  If  they  are  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  God  is  there ;  if  they  are  in  the  lowest  valley  or  darkest  ravine, 
again  God  is  there ;  and  where  he  is  there  is  peace." 

One  blessing  from  this  trial  is  that  hearts  are  being  drawn  nearer  to  God 
and  to  each  other.  Doubtless,  too,  we  are  all  finding  more  in  the  Word 
than  in  ordinary  times.  We  understand  a  little  what  it  means  that  *Mt  is 
granted  us  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffer  in  his  behalf."  Do  pray  that  we  may  all  meet  this  trial  with  all  that 
it  involves  to  each  of  us — for  of  course  those  who  are  working  for  Miss 
Stone's  rescue  are  in  more  or  less  peril — with  Christian  fortitude  and 
unfaltering  trust. 

FROM   REV.    WM.    H.  GULICK,    BIARRITZ,    FRANCE. CONCERNING  MISS 

CATHERINE   H.    BARBOUR. 

Though  turning  her  hand  to  anything  and  everything  that  was  necessary, 
her  choice  was  for  the  natural  sciences,  with  strong  predilection  for  botany. 
Her  enthusiastic  and  able  work  in  these  departments  awakened  like  interest 
in  her  pupils,  and  produced  such  results  in  their  public  examinations  in  the 
Government  Institute  that  once  and  again  she  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  professors.  With  a  frequency  that  had  never  before  been  customary  in 
Spain,  she  took  her  pupils  to  the  fields  to  study  nature  near  to  Nature's 
heart.  Every  road  and  path  and  valley  and  hillside  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  familiar  to  her,  and  yielded  to  her  loving  inquiries  the  secrets  that 
they  do  not  tell  to  the  careless  passer-by. 

Miss  Barbour's  love  of  nature  could  not  be  called  merely  sentimental,  nor 
was  it  superficial.  She  probably  had  a  completer  knowledge  of  the  flora  of 
the  Province  of  GuipiSzcoa,  of  which  San  Sebastidn  is  the  capital,  than  any 
other  person  living.  Well  may  her  adopted  country  mourn  the  death  of  so 
able  and  sympathetic  a  student  of  its  flowers  and  plants,  its  stones  and  trees, 
that  she  loved  so  intelligently  and  so  deeply. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  indeed  to  let  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  her 
influence  was  merely  intellectual,  for  she  also  reached  the  character  of  her 
pupils  by  taking  an  important  share  in  the  direction  and  discipUive.     ^ccv.  ^^- 
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thusiastic  teacher  in  her  special  department,  she  always  dwelt  upon  the  truth 
that  all  science  and  knowledge  are  vain  and  worthless  to  him  that  will  not 
discover  in  them  the  Author  of  all  law,  and  yield  himself  to  the  revelations 
they  afford  of  the  infinite  pow^r  and  love  of  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of 
all  that  in  it  is. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  such  a  letter  as  this  to  even  mention  the  many 
ways  in  which  she  lovingly  performed  the  duties  of  a  missionary,  proving 
ever  that  through  the  minds  of  her  pupils  she  sought  their  souls,  and  that 
through  nature  she  would  only  lead  them  up  to  Nature's  God.  Of  her  sev- 
eral fields  of  labor  I  will  mention  but  one,  in  which  she  showed  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  intelligent  tenacity  of  purpose  as  in  her  labors  in  the  field  of 
science — that  of  Cliristian  Endeavor. 

When  she  reached  Spain  there  was  already  in  the  Institute  a  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  In  this  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  found  the  widest 
scope  for  action,  and  her  missionary  zeal  the  fullest  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. At  first  it  was  limited  to  the  students  of  the  boarding  school ;  later  it 
was  extended  to  tiK>se  of  the  day  school  and  of  the  congregation,  and  finally 
to  the  entire  evangelical  community  in  Spain. 

In  this  same  interest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lx>nd  of  union 
among  the  graduates  of  the  boarding  school,  helped  by  many  willing  hands, 
she  sent  out  at  intervals  a  manuscript  letter,  which  grew  into  a  monthly 
letter  of  a  hundred  copies,  and  then  into  a  printed  periodical  entitled  Esfuerzo 
Cristiano^  with  three  hundred  subscribers,  and  with  now  a  monthly  circula- 
tion of  some  five  hundred  copies. 

I  must  not  here  take  the  space  to  tell  the  interjesting,  and,  in  some  of  its 
phases,  the  thrilling  story  of  the  launching  of  this  paper  as  a  full-grown 
printed  monthly  revista^  as  the  Spaniards  call  it ;  of  the  unexpected,  extraor- 
dinary and  numerous  obstacles,  personal,  mechanical,  local  and  governmental, 
all  in  time  met  and  overcome,  largely  by  the  energy,  spirit  and  intellic^ence 
of  Miss  Barbour.  Truly  this  paper  stands  to-day  as  a  monument  and  me- 
morial to  the  Christian  zeal  and  sanctified  intelligence  of  our  dear  friend. 

FROM   MISS    FLORBNCB    B.  HARTT,    AHMEDNAGAR,    INDIA,    AUGUST   30,   I9OI. 

We  have  found  this  week  a  very  exciting  one.  Tuesday  last  was  Mrs. 
BisselFs  fiftieth  anniversary.  At  8.30  the  service  began  in  the  church,  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Bissell  was  presented  with  five  addresses,  two  of  them  fully  a 
yard  each  in  length.  She  was  given  two  bags  of  money  to  go  toward  the 
Memorial  Church  to  be  built  in  Jeur.  After  this  she  must  have  received  not 
less  than  forty  garlands ;  she  was  buried  in  flowers  nearly  up  to  her  eyes. 
The  people  went  almost  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  their  missionary  mother, 
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as  well  they  might,  for  her  life  has  been  spent  in  loving,  faithful  service  for 
them.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  splendid  outstanding  Christian  characters, 
a  lawyer,  gave  a  kirttan — a  sort  of  a  musical  cantata,  entirely  and  dis- 
tinctively native.  It  was  the  first  one  I  have  heard,  and  I  found  it  most 
novel  and  interesting.  The  most  striking. thing  about  it  to  an  American 
ear,  perhaps,  was  the  one  single  note  in  the  bass  that  sounded  without 
one  single  break  the  whole  hour  and  a  half  that  the  kirttan  lasted.  A 
small  drum,  tuned  to  this  same  note,  also  kept  up  a  continual  din.  The 
kirttan  consisted  of  a  series  of  choruses,  the  leader  being  assisted  by  four 
boys,  and  solos  or  sort  of  semi-solos  given  in  a  very  declamatory  style  by 
the  leader,  in  a  kind  of  sing-song  tone,  in  harmony  always  with  thp  afore- 
mentioned bass  note.  This  part  was  not  in  verse,  but  resembled  an  exhor- 
tation, and  had  been  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  adapted  to 
suit  the  music  of  some  old  native  kirttan.  The  first  half  described  Christ's 
life  and  death,  and  urged  a  life  of  service  for  him  ;  the  last  gave  a  brief 
review  of  Mrs.  BisselKs  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  leader  possessed 
qualities  that  would  have  captivated  an  American  audience  to  the  same 
degree  as  they  did  this  Indian  one. 


#M;r  Wioxh  at  Momt 
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THIRTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    WOMAN'S 

BOARD. 

BY   ALICE   M.  KYLB. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  November  6  and 
7,  with  the  Berkshire  Branch,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Pittsfield,  at  the  his- 
toric First  Church,  mother  of  many  of  the  neighboring  churches. 

Abounding  and  specially  gracious  hospitality,  delightful  weather,  and  all 
possible  provision  for  social  intercourse,  and  for  the  routine  work  of  such  an 
assembly,  gave  to  the  environment  comfort  and  cheer  in  a  measure  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  devotional  meetings  preceding  the  regular  sessions  were  led  on 
Wednesday  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodell,  of  Boston,  and  on  Thursday  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Davis,  of  Newton,  and,  as  always,  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  eager- 
ness for  service  prevailed   in  these  opening  hours.     The  reports  of  the 
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twenty-four  Branches  presented  on  Delegates'  Day  were  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  both  as  to  manner  and  matter,  and  the  discussions  of  the  vital 
questions  before  the  delegates  were  both  spirited  and  harmonious. 

The  general  thought  under  consideration  was  the  Effect  of  Present  Condi- 
tions on  Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  Wednesday 
morning,  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  the  gavel  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Judson 
Smith,  called  the  meeting  to  order;  and  it  was  found  that  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  meeting  would  go  upon  the  records  as  an  unusually  representative 
meeting  for  one  held  away  from  Boston,  every  one  of  the  Branches  being 
represented,  with  a  total  of  202  delegates.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
officers  were  present,  among  them  the  presidents  of  fourteen  Branches,  while 
six  Branches  had  their  full  number  of  delegates. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Curtis,  president  of  the  Berkshire  Branch,  welcomed  the 
Board  with  graceful  and  earnest  words,  referring  to  the  historic  interest  of 
the  neighborhood  as  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Board  and  the  home  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Mrs.  Smith  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  is  to-day  linking 
together  the  governments  of  the  world  in  a  struggle  for  righteousness. 

Almost  the  entire  session  was  given  to  the  reports  of  "The  Year's  Work." 
Miss  Child's  report  of  the  Home  Department,  with  its  varying  tones  of 
color,  and  its  suggestions  of  opportunity  and  needs,  will  prove  as  valuable  a 
text-book  as  ever  for  coming  weeks  of  work. 

The  Treasurer,  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  reported  the  receipts  from  regular 
contributions  during  the  year  to  be  $107,246.78  ;  from  legacies,  $50,124.43, 
and  in  interest,  $4,362.42,  making  a  total  of  $161,733.^3, —  a  loss  in  contri- 
butions of  $220.91,  and  an  increase  in  gifts  for  special  objects  of  $1,022.86, 
thus  decreasing  the  amount  available  for  the  regular  work  by  $1,243,77.  ^" 
addition  to  this  report.  Miss  Day  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Adjust- 
ment Fund,  of  which  $33,000  is  eithfsr  pledged  or  paid.  The  imperative 
necessity  of  an  increased  effort  during  the  coming  year  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  work  was  made  evident  by  these  figures. 

The  story  of  the  Year's  Work  in  the  eighteen  mission  fields  under  the 
partial  care  of  the  Woman's  Board  was  presented  in  a  summary  compiled 
from  the  graphic  reports  of  the  four  corresponding  secretaries  by  the  Field 
Secretary. 

The  first  missionary  address  followed,  when  the  story  of  "A  Year's  Work 
in  Foochow"  was  told  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Hubbard,  of  Pagoda  Anchorage, 
revealing  the  great  need  of  the  sad-f^ced,  bound-footed  little  brides  and 
worse  than  widowed  wives,  and  the  cheer  and  consolation  so.  eiigerly  looked 
for  in  the  visits  of  bright-faced  Mrs.  Sun,  the  Bible  woman. 
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The  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday  was  adapted  especially  for  the 
younger  workers,  and  was  opened  most  fittingly  by  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Junior  Work,  Miss  Kate  G.  Lamson,  with  its  story  of  progress 
in  the  face  of  some  difficulties  and  discouragements..  The  contributions 
from  all  departments  of  Junior  Work  were  $20,117.93,  a  gain  of  $707.66 
over  last  year. 

Of  intense  interest,  as  always,  was  the  presentation  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  audience,  which  was  done  by  Miss  Stanwood  in  a  manner  which  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Fourteen  missionaries  were  grouped  upon  the  plat- 
form, trom  Africa,  from  India,  from  Turkey,  from  the  far-away  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific,  the  veteran  from  the  Zulu  Mission,  the  daughter  and  the 
granddaughter  of  missionary  names  so  well  known,  Tyler  and  Noyes,  the 
volunteers  yet  unscarred  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fight,  a  representative  also 
of  "India's  Women,*'  Miss  Susie  Sorabji  of  Poona,  and  one  from  '*  China's 
Millions,"  Miss  Shile  Ngang  Lee,  a  pupil  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Central 
China.  Again  were  heard  sweet  Bible  words  in  strangest  tongues,  yet  all 
telling  the  '*old,  old  story";  and  when  the  three  young  women  under 
appointment.  Miss  Alice  Gleason  for  Mexico,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Osborne  and 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Worthley  for  Foochow,  came  forward  to  be  set  apart  to  serv- 
ice by  the  consecrating  prayer,  voiced  by  Mrs.  £.  E.  Strong,  the  presence 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Lord's  hosts  seemed  very  near. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  gave  at  this 
session  an  able  portrayal  of  the  "Influence  of  the  College  upon  Woman's 
Work  for  Woman."  "  The  college  stands  for  head  training,  hand  training 
and  heart  training.  Education  may  end  in  selfishness,  but  it  should  end  in 
selflessness,  for  no  career  is  worth  the  name  unless  it  has  Christ  for  its 
center." 

A  striking  contrast  followed  when  Miss  Shile  Ngang  Lee  came  forward  in 
her  quaint.  Oriental  dress  to  speak  concerning  her  life  in  China.  Her  child- 
like naivete,  and  her  deep,  mature.  Christian  experience,  together  with  her 
charming,  piquant  little  face,  made  a  fascinating  personality,  vivid  in  memory, 
but  beyond  pen-portray  a  Herself  a  type  of  the  second  generation  of  Chris- 
tians, her  plea  for  the  women  of  China  showed  so  desperate  a  need  that  the 
remark  of  one  who  listened  carried  weight, — "  But  for  seeing  her,  it  would 
all  seem  hopeless ;  but  she  is  a  revelation  of  what  Christ  can  do  for  a  Chi- 
nese woman/'  The  picture  of  the  sorrows  of  a  "Girl's  Life  in  Turkey" 
was  shown  by  Miss  Use  C.  Pohl,  of  Smyrna,  its  sadness  relieved  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  transformation  wrought  in  the  lives  of  these  same  girls  under 
the  power  of  the  pure  gospel,  shown  in  the  ministries  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters' Society' of  the  Smyrna  Girls'  School  to  the  poor  and  suffering. 
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Most  helpful  were  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Covenant  Service,  to  which 
Miss  Mary  Breese  Fuller,  of  Smith  College,  brought  strong,  uplifting  words 
as  to  the  privilege  of  giving  our  little,  not  to  those  who  have  the  most,  but 
to  those  who  are  least  in  value  in  the  world's  eyes,  and  least  in  opportunity. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  with  a  devotional  service  conducted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  W.  V.  W.  Davis,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion by  three  addresses,  "India's  Women  and  Their  Wrongs,"  by  Miss  So- 
rabji,  "The  Fidelity  of  Native  Christians,"  by  Miss  Luella  Miner  (W.  B. 
M.  I.),  of  Tung-cho,  China,  and  **  A  Woman's  Life  in  Heathenism,"  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Wilder,  of  Chikore,  East  Central  Africa, — all  of  striking, 
yet  painful  interest,  relieved  only  by  the  wonderful  testimony  borne  by  na- 
tive Christians  in  times  of  sorrow  and  of  martyrdom,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  these  lights  in  dark  places  are  shining  with  a  light  that  is  to  brighten 
into  the  peifect  day.  But  who  that  saw  it  will  ever  forget  the  picture  of  the 
black  chart  of  India's  suffering,  dying  women,  upheld  by  Miss  Sorabji,  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  our  Home  Secretary  herself, — ^the  living  link  between  the 
hopelessness  of  heathenism  and  the  joy  of  Christ's  redemption  for  suffering 
womanhood  ? 

Most  gratefully  did  Miss  Shile  Ngang  Lee  "clear  the  atmosphere"  by 
telling  us  some  of  the  brighter  side  of  the  story,  for  she  said,  "I  must  do 
something  to  bring  the  gladness  back,  for  my  heart  is  sore,  and  I  cannot 
speak  when  I  am  sad."  Her  singing  of  "  Saved  by  Grace,"  beautiful  in 
melody  and  in  its  expression  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  sent  the  great 
audience  homeward  with  the  thought  of  hope  and  not  of  despair,  victory 
and  not  of  defeat,  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  facts  from  a  heathen  world. 

Thursday  morning,  greetings  from  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  were  brought  by  Miss  Judd,  of  Honolulu ;  from  the  Canadian  Con- 
gregational Woman's  Board,  a  part  of  our  own  working  force,  by  Mrs. 
Moodie,  president  of  the  Quebec  Branch ;  and  from  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  session  at  Philadelphia.  Greet- 
ings were  returned  to  the  latter  Board,  and  also  sent  to  our  retiring  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Noyes. 

At  this  session  was  received  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  reports  of 
the  Home  Department,  through  its  chairman.  Miss  Daggett,  of  the  New 
Haven  Branch. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  reports  of  home  work,  consist* 
ing  of  Miss  Susan  £.  Daggett,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Jewell,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Wilkin- 
son, Mrs.  Mary  £.  Packard  and  Miss  Susan  N.  Brown,  desire  to  call  atten* 
tion  to  the  following  points : — 
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The  Home  Secretary,  Miss  Child,  has  reminded  us  that  nine  hundred  and 
six  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  our  Board  territory  still  remain  uncon 
nected  with  our  W.  B.  M.   work.      We   suggest  that  the  *'  Determined 
Effort"  to  gain  all  such  churches  needs  to  be  continued  as  an  energetic 
factor  of  our  next  year's  work. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Junior  Department  we  recommend 
that  closer  intercourse  be  established  between  senior  and  junior  societies, 
perhaps  visiting  members  conveying  information  from  one  to  the  other;  that 
Junior  Work  be  always  given  a  conspicuous  place  at  Branch  meetings ;  and 
that  a  secretary  for  promoting  the  co-operation  of  primary  Sunday  schools 
be  included  among  Branch  officers. 

We  recommend  most  heartily  the  new  course  of  Mission  Study.  In 
these  days  when  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  so  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion,— book  clubs,  magazine  clubs,  book-lovers'  library,  etc., — realizing  that 
cultivation  makes  us  more  serviceful,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  so  great 
an  opportunity  for  increased  knowledge  (and  usefulness)  of  a  subject  so 
commanding  in  its  importance. 

To  those  societies  which  had  already  planned  their  programmes  for  this 
winter,  we  suggest  that  extra  classes  may  be  formed  for  this  study,  so  that 
a  short  time  from  each  meeting  may  be  given  to  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
present  year's  study,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  fall  thoroughly  in  line  next 
year. 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  very  great  importance  of  complet- 
ing the  Adjustment  Fund,  and  getting  back  onto  the  most  advantageous  and 
unusual  business  basis  on  which  our  Board  was  begun, — that  of  paying  in 
advance.  Only  one  other  missionary  society,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  any 
such  fine  business  footing.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  this  movement 
be  pressed,  remembering  always  the  caution  that  it  should  in  no  wise  dimin- 
ish the  contributions  for  regular  yearly  work.  We  need,  however,  to  remem- 
ber also  that  this  amount  once  raised,  though  preventing  any  future  necessity 
for  a  debt,  will  not  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  steadily  increasing  regu- 
lar gifts  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  work  abroad.  Without  such 
increase  we  shall  be  compelled  to  drop  work  because  of  its  success, — almost 
as  disastrous  a  disgrace  as  a  debt. 

The  report  of  the  ^Treasurer  presents  a  large  sum  total.  We  want  to 
guard  against  an  impression  that  this  means  a  full  treasury.  It  is  due  to 
the  receipts  for  the  Adjustment  Fund,  to  unusually  large  legacies,  to  a  large 
sum  for  ^^  specials"  which  simply  passes  through  our  treasury  without  tell- 
ing upon  our  work.  They  form  no  part  of  our  legitimate  reliance  for 
another  year.     In  this  connection  we  desire  to  place  upon  record  our  appre- 
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elation  and  admiration  of  the  clearness  and  thoroughness  with  which  our 
Treasurer  carries  out  her  difficult  and  responsible  duties,  and  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  her  freely  rendered  service  of  love. 

'The  remaining  hour  of  this  session  was  spent  in  considering  the  roanj- 
sidedness  of  the  "Work  of  the  Missionary  Woman";  in  Education,  given 
by  Miss  Mary  T.  Noyes,  of  Madura,  where  we  had  again  the  contrasts 
between  the  awful  sufferings  and  horrors  of  the  demon  worshipers  and  the 
sweet,  bright  lives  of  the  Christian  schoolgirls,  and  the  unstinted   gener- 
osity of  native  workers;    in   Evangelistic   Work,   by  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Melville,  of  Chisamba,  West  Central  Africa,  with  its  earnest  plea  for  the 
needy  women  of  the  Dark  Continent ;  in  Literature,  the  unique  presentation 
of  the  power  of  the  printed  word  in  hymn,  in  leaflet,  in  gospel  form,  as 
prepared   by  Miss  Harriet  L.   Bruce,  of  Satara,  India,  and   her  father. 
Miss  Bruce,  who  is  one  of  "  India's  Own,"  spoke  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  language,  and  said  that  over  100,000  copies  of  leaflets  had  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Marathi-speaking  people  from  this  agency  at  Satara,  where 
she  had  been  her  father's  helper  from  a  tiny  child^     The  last  ^division  of 
this  topic.  In  Medical  Work,  was  brought  in  most  interesting  form  by  Mrs. 
Henry  P.  Perkins,  of  Lin  Ching,  who  before  her  marriage  was  a  medical 
missionary  of  the  Methodist  Board.    Mrs.  Henry  D.  Goodenough,  of  Jo- 
hannesburg, made  an  earnest  appeal  regarding  *'  Our  Part  in  the  Harx'cst/ 
as  the  closing  address  of  the  morning  session. 

The  closing  session,  Thursday  afternoon,  began  with  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. .  As  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  the  Recording  Secretary,  declined  ^^ 
election  because  of  serious  illness  in  her  family,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill  of  Cam- 
bridge was  elected  to  All  the  position,  Mrs.  Noyes  being  retained  upon  the 
list  of  Directors,  to  which  was  also  added  the  name  of  Mrs.  J.  £.  Bradley, 
of  Randolph. 

"  What  Christianity  Means  to  Oriental  Women,"  was  next  depicted  by 
two  of  the  missionary  workers.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Cole  of  Monastir,  Macedonia* 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Albrecht  of  Kyoto,  Japan.'  The  same  need,  the  same 
degradation,  the  same  possibilities,  and  the  same  rich  reward  for  service, 
whatever  the  land, — a  fact  still  further  emphasized  by  Miss  Sorabji  in  her 
picturesque  Oriental  dress,  as  she  told  of  the  empty  lives  of  the  favored 
classes  in  India,  who  having  all  things  that  wealth  can  g^ve  yet  possess 
nothing ;  a  startling  antithesis  to  the  Christian's  position.  "  We  will  not  let 
them  alone ;  we  will  rouse  them.  We  will  give  them  something  for  sweeter, 
for  to  us  who  have  known  Christianity,  it  means  that  we  have  realized  God*» 
ideal  for  us ;  and  over  ten  thousand  miles  I  come  to  you  to  bid  you  enter 
the  wide-open  doors  in  India.'* 
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The  last  address  ^was  given  by  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board,  on  '*  The  Outlook," — '*  the  outlook  not  from  one 
century  but  from  nineteen  centuries.  In  this  work  universal  conquest  is 
essential ;  and  though  it  has  never  been  promised  us  that  the  way  of  progress 
should  be  a  way  of  peace,  the  victory  is  assured  "  in  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
^'  The  tragedies  of  the  past  few  years  are  but  incidents,  and  lead  to  ampler 
paths  of  largest  reward." 

A  prayer  service  was  held  on  behalf  of  our  beloved  captive  missionary.  Miss 
Stone,  of  whom  her  aged  mother  has  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  my  daugh- 
ter a  missionary  than  to  see  her  a  queen  upon  a  throne." 

With  a  few  closing  words  from  the  President,  urging  that  in  the  face  of 
all  the  facts,  the  one  motto  for  "  The  Year's  Work"  must  be  **  Advance," 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  next  November  with  the  First  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  their  invitation  being  extended  through  the  Philadelphia 
Branch. 
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SroELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

JAPAN. 

It  is  timely  to  know  something  of  the  present  political  leader  in  the  Sun- 
rise Kingdom.  We  shall  find  a  delineation  of  his  life  and  character,  illus- 
trated by  special  photographs,  in  the  November  Scribner*s^  under  the  title 
^^ Marquis  Ito,  the  Great  Man  of  Japan,"  by  Fred.  Palmer. 

A  picture  oT  **  Home  Life  in  Japan,"  by  Alex.  Hume  Ford,  in  the  Outlook^ 
November  2d,  is  made  doubly  attractive  by  unique  artistic  decorations. 

MEXICO. 

In  the  same,  ^^  The  Man  of  Mexico "  is  presented,  with  photographs,  by 
Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

CHINA. 

If  one  is  interested  in  ^'Chinese  Hieroglyphics,"  they  may  be  found, 
pictured  and  explained  by  an  authority.  El  wood  G.  Tewksbury,  in  the 
November  Chautauquan. 

The  question  of  Chinese  exclusion  is  discussed  by  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  J.  D.  Phelan,  in  the  November  North  American  Review^  and 
also  in  the  October  Overland  Monthly y  by  Ho  Yow,  Chinese  Consul  Gren- 
eral  to  that  port. 
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Our  late  United  States  minister  to  China,  Hon.  Chas.  Denby,  has  fur- 
nished many  sidelights,  and  now  adds  a  ray  from  *' Agriculture  in  China,'' 
in  the  J^orum^  November. 

TURKEY. 

North  American  Review^  November,  "A  Plea  for  American  Interven- 
tion in  Turkey,"  by  Urbam  Gohier. 

AFRICA. 

Forum^  November,  "The  Development  of  Africa,"  by  S.  P.  Vemer. 

GENERAL. 

« 

In  the  same,  ^^The  Political  and  Commercial  Future  of  Asia,"  by  W.  C. 
Jamesou  Reid. 
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TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

TOPIC  FOR  JANUARY,    IQOa. 

In  beginning  the  course  prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  it  would  be  fitting  to  have  read  at  the  meeting  the  **  Statement  of  the 
Central  Committee"  as  found  in  Miss  Hodgkins'  book,  Via  Ckristi,  Extracts  might 
also  be  read  from  the  **  Fore-Word,"  which  immediately  precedes  the  text  The  follow- 
ing questions  have  been  prepared  to  assist  leaders  of  auxiliaries  in  the  preparation 
of  the  regular  meetings,  i.  Give  the  aim  of  the  apostolic  missions,  the  method  of 
gathering  converts,  the  early  church  centers,  the  field  of  service  and  its  hindrances, 
pages  3-6.  2.  Give  the  names  of  tlie  first  missionary  quartette  and  an  account  of  the 
work  in  Syria,  Africa  and  Persia,  pages  6-12.  3.  Give  an  account  of  the  work  and 
laborers  in  India,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  the  British  Isles,  pages  12-17. 
4.  Describe  the  social  condition  of  early  Christians  and  the  pers^utions  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  pages  17-20.  5.  Enumerate  the  great  events  and  great  productions 
from  Paul  to  Constantine,  A.  D.  30-300,  as  found  in  Table  z,  drawing  attention  bricfiy 
to  such  items  as  are  specially  impressive.  6.  Read  the  great  names  as  collected  in 
Table  i,  and  refer  particularly  to  Paul,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Josephus  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  others.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  period  will  add  interest 
to  the  programme  (found  on  pages  21-34).  1*^^  earliest  known  hymn,  pages  26-27, 
could  be  read  or  sung  in  closing. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  some  lady  or  ladies  to  be  appointed  to  follow  the  Bible 
translations  in  the  difierent  periods,  giving  any  particulars  they  can  find  about  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bible  used  by  Christ  and  by  Paul  was  the  Greek 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  known  as  the  Seftuaf^nt,  The  New  Testament 
Scriptures  were  gathered  together  in  the  year  95  A.  D.  The  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Syriac  and  into  Latin  were  made  in  the  second  century,  and  into  the  Coptic 
language  in  the  third  century,  about  A.  D.  270.  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  heard 
the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  to  have  Uught  It  to  Ireneus,  who 
in  his  turn  carried  it  to  France. 
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Oid  OoUmjf  i^ranc/^— Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.  Attleboro,  Aux.  (60 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Everett  S.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Horton),  178;  East  Taun- 
ton, Aux.,  26;  Edgartown,  Aux.,  10.29; 
•  Falrhaven,  Anx.,  14;  Fall  River,  Anx., 
33.  Jr.  Willing  Helpers,  28,  Cradle  Roll, 
Edward  Hooper  Bowen,  6;  Lakevllle, 
Aux.,  6;  Marion,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contrU  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  David  B. 
Hafch,  Mrs.  Kate  Blakinship),  86;  Mid- 
dleboro,  Aux.  (76  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Wnodbridge,  Miss  W.  A.  Harding, 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Benson),  184.01,  C  E.  Soc..  10, 
Henrietta  Band,  6;  New  Itedford,  Aux. 
(50  const.  L.  M*s  Miss  Caroline  W.  Hath- 
away, Miss  Cornelia  P.  Matthes).  210; 
North  Attleboro,  Aux..  80;  North  Dlgh- 
ton,  Anx.,  67;  Rehoboth,  Aux.,  20;  Roch- 
CMter,  Aux.,  29.65;  Somerset,  Aux.,  12, 
Whataoever  Circle,  10,  Henrietu  Band, 


6;  South  Attleboio,  Anx.,  23,  Bethany 
Chapel,  S.  S.,  18.66;  Taunton,  Aux., 
188.33.  1,130  84 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mit- 
chell, Treas.  Agawam,  Aux.,  31.87; 
Brimfleld,  Aux.,  43 ;  Chicopee,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  2;  Chicopee  Falls,  Aux.,  62.80; 
Feeding  Hills,  Aux.  (25  consu  L.  M. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Garfield),  80;  Granville  Cen- 
tre, AUX.,  15 :  Hampden,  Aux.,  17 ;  Hoi- 
yoke.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  50  cts..  Second 
Ch.  (100  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Nellie  Mo- 
Leod,  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  U.- 
Morse, Mrs.  Elbert  Clark),  422.65;  Indian 
Orchard,  Aux.,  94.26;  Lougmeadow, 
Anx.,  28;  East  Longmeadow,  Aux., 
28.85:  Ludlow,  Aux.,  88.18;  Ludlow  Cen- 
tre, Aux.,  9.25,  Precious  Pearls.  12;  Mit- 
tineague,  Aux.,  60,  The  Gleaners,  5, 
Cradle  Roll,  4.76;  Monsoii,  Aux.,  77; 
South  Hadlej  Falls,  Aux.,  13.47;  South- 
wick,  Aux.,  20;  Springfield,  Miss  Alary 
K.  StevenS|80,  Hope  Ch.,  Aux.  (const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Buxton),  25,  Memorial 
Ch.,  Aux.,  166.11,  Lend-a-Hand  Soc.,  40, 
King's  Dan.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc.,  15,  North 
Ch., Aux.,  75,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10,  Olivet  Ch., 
Anx.,  12.76, '  Golden  Links,  30,  Cradle 
Roll,  60  cts.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1.25,  S.  S.,  SO, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  6.37,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
67  16,  South  Ch.,  242;  West  Springfield, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  24.40,  Cradle  RolF,  IM, 
M.  C,  7.60,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Anx.,  62.75; 
Westfleld,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  261.96,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  Aux.,  63.17;  Wilbraham,  Aux., 
13,  2,110  92 

StUMk  Braneh.—MiM  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  AUston,  Aux.,  106.63;  Anburu- 
dale,  Aux.,  32.76;  Brighton,  Aux.  (of 
wh.  46.16  Cradle  Roll),  86.16,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  10;  Boston,  Union  Ch.,  Anx.,  190;. 
Cambridge,  A  Friend,  80,  North  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  145;  Charlestown,  Winthrop 
Ch.,  Anx.,  106;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.,  91 ;  Everett,  Cortland  St.  Ch^  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  98  cts.,  Bfystic  Side  Ch.,  L. 
A.  Soc.,  10;  Jamaica  Plain,  Central  CHi., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Medfield,  Cong.  Ch., 
Anx.,  6;  Neponset,  Anx.,  6;  Newt4>n, 
Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  174,  Eliot  Guild,  137.76, 
Helpers,  18JM);  Newton  Centre,  Finit 
Ch.,  L.  A.  Soc,  11 ;  NewtonvlUe,  Miss  S. 
£.  Wheeler,  25,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  137; 
Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  8.44;  Revere, 
Friends,  6JM;  Roxbnry,  Mrs.  £.  C 
Ewing,  6,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  57;  Sodth 
Boston,  Phillips  Ch.,  Aux..  29  87,  Y.  L. 
Aux.,  26;  SomerviUe,  Hlf*  bland  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Cradle  Roll,  6,  Winter 
Hill  Cong.  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  9.05;  Wal- 

Sole,  Mrs.  Way,  20;  West  Newton,  Anx., 
);    West  Roxbnnr,  South  Evan.  Ch., 
Aux.,  18.25:  Wrentham,  Anx.,  36,  1,615  73 

FForcestor.— Miss  Lena  Sheldon,  25  06 

Worcetter  Co.  Branch.— Mn.  Martha  D. 
Tucker,  Treas.  Ashbumham,  Aux.,  10; 
Athol,  Aux.,  48.21;  Charlton,  Aux., 
11.60;  Clinton,  Aux.,  142.60;  Dudley, 
Aux.,  13JM);  East  Douglas,  Aux.,  36  25; 
Fisherrille,  Anx.,  24.41 ;  Gardner,  Aux., 
83;  Grafton,  Aux.  (const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Usher,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  El- 
liot, 60;  Holden,  Anx.,  12;  Hubbard- 
ston,  Anx.,  26;  Lancaster,  Anx.,  S8.2&; 
Leicester,  Aux.,  138.17;  Leominster, 
Anx.,  100:  MlUbury.  Fir«t  Ch.,  Aux.,  66, 
Second  Cn.,  Aux.,  85;  Northbridge  Con- 


J-90/.] 


RECEIPTS. 


12;  NoTtb  Hrookfleld,  A 


bniy,  Am.,  S»,  it,  C.  K.  8oc.,  I ;  SduiIi- 
l>ridee,Aiu..2.l&;  Spencer.  Aui.,  aT.SO, 
Cradle  RdII,  J,  l-clm.  Uept.,  B.  6..  20.10; 
SutlOD,  A>ii.,  tO;Uibrld|ie,  ADi..  IS.W; 
Wuren,  Aux.,  20)  Webster,  Aui.,  31. IB; 
Wettboro,    Anz.,    H.t7-,    Whttluivllls, 

Worceatar,  Adami  !<q.  Ch.,  Aui.,  1; 
Greenilale.  PrliD.  Dept..  9,  Imiodiiuel 
Cb.,  Am,  (CS  eta.  Cradtc  Roll).  GJVD,  Piirk 
Ch..  Aux.,  l.TS.  B.  C.  D.  Band,  iX.  Pt«l- 

luoiith  Ch'.,  Adx..  \2,  Unlnii  Ch.,'ADi., 

40,  Hgralda  of  tbe  Sihr,  ^.2S,  1,734  00 

Total.      10.214  48 


WorcttttT.—lJtfmcj  ot  Albert  Curili  (at 
wliicb  •8.000  traiwterred  from  Albert 
CnrtU  Fend),  8.0! 

Voreaiter.— Legacy  of  Lola  R.  HBatlne*. 
toent,  M.  C.  Oooduow,  G«orge 


final  pntnenC  M.  C. 
BIcbanuoD,  Km., 


Bhoda  Ittami  Branth — Mri.  Clara  J. 
Hamcfleld,  Treaa.  Hairlneloii,  Am., 
38.74,  Cradle  Roll.  1;  Hrlatnt,  C.  k.  B-k., 
IS:  Central  Palls,  Cradle  Rnii,  b^  East 
ProTldenoa.  UDlMd  Ch..  Au<.,  11 ;  East 

KlDcaton,  Aax:  SiM;  KaliEbudile,  c! 
K.  Sac.,  I;  UlUe  CoioptoD.  Aax..  B: 
PBwtacketiParkn.Cb..  Adx. (lift  coiiit. 
L.  H,  Mrs.  Jesstn  Dklisnu  BlKfaop).  »D, 
Daa.  of  Cov..  90.T3.  Prim.  Dept.,  S.  ».. 
3.M.  Pawtuelfei  Ch..  Am.  (U  cooat.  L. 


Towot  Bnllock).  !»,  S.  S 

Roll.  IM;  Peace  Dale.  Adx.,  II4.8S; 
ProridflDce.  Benefloent  Cta.,  Ben.  I>aa.i 
10.  Central  Cb..  Aux., 3tS.<H>.  Cradle  Roll. 
S.T»;  WnklnniD  M.  C.  M,  Mtss  Helen 
S.  Latbmp,  300,  Mrs.  I-rdla  A.  Ssllsbnr*. 
10.  North  Cb.,  Anx..I3.41.a.  8..  18.  Fly- 


ToUt,       Z.009  63 


Eastern  Conn,  t9raneh- — Mlas  Ainry  I. 
Lac kwootl.  Treaa.  Hntlon.  S.  9..  B.44: 
Lisbou.  Aai..  30;  A  Prtend  in  Mobecan, 
V.  f.U.;   New  London.  First  Cb  ,  Aox.. 

338;  Nnrvicb.' BroadwBT  Cb.,'  Anx!! 
128.20.  Park  <%.,  Adx..  MM.  W.  K.  II. 
»oc.,  I:  Painrrec.  13;  aenilund,  a  E 
Sac.  1 :  Thompsan.  Ann..  S  M.  64 

Bartft/ra  Bnmch^~Mn.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Tress.  Brlsuil.  Am.,  13.27,  llati. 
of  Gov.,  13,  Jr.  C.  E.  Sac.,  G;llurliueUD. 


X.  m  by  M 


G.2Gi  Columbia.  Aux..ei:  Kast  Hartford, 
Aui..  31. U.  Real  Workers-  M.  C,  M; 
East  Windsor,  Aox.,  28:  KnQeld,  Aux- 
2:  OlBSIOiibnrr.  V.  L.  U.  B.,  100,  SI.C, 
2G.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.  7;  Oratibv,  Aux., 
3S.;0;  Harittird.  Asylnni  Hill  Cli..  Aox.. 
Mr*.  C.  U^  DavlBoD,  3S,  Mn.  C.  H. 
nluRton  Ave.  Cb.,  Cradle 
Soc..  OS.SI>,  F '  '■■- 

WatbeisDetd  Ayo.' 

W,  Windsor  Ave.  Cb„  H.  C,  8.30;  Kena- 
<ni.t,.H.  Uau.  of  Co*.,  4.M:  iSevi  Britain, 
I  Roll.  IDM,  South  Cb,, 
J.  E.  Caae  const.  L.  M. 
.  __  Barrows),  BI.W.  Sontb 
v,n..  Liauiu  Roll.  bM.  Jr.  C.  U.  Soc.,  8, 
Y.  W.  Ch.  I.ea|[tie,  20;  Kewluitwii.  Aux., 
T8JG,  y.  W.  P.  ».  Bob.,  8.M;  PlalnTllle, 
UsD.  ut  Cov.,  T.Mi  Poquouock.  Anx^  SS, 
CheerrDiaiTersM.  C,  31.1B,  Cradle  BolL 
4JU,  C.  E.  Sue..  8;  RockvlUe,  Aux.,  M; 
Kucky  Hill,  AOX..  8;  Sinisburr.  Adx., 
2»es;  Somen.  AUi.,  10;  Boutbluelan, 
Aux., 30.10;  Booth  Coren try.  Anx.. 8.80; 
Soutb  Ma«.:be*ter,  Ana.  (78  cotiat.  L.  M'a 
.Mn.  Jsmes  Mlimakin,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Spen- 
cer, Mies  Klisabath  Grlswold).  B3j  Suf. 
ford  Sprluea,  Aux.  m  const.  L.  U.  Mn. 
K  i:  n*iinls1.  30.40'.  flnfflsld.  Am.,  100, 
:  TalcottvlUe, 
.ia;Ter[yvUle, 
lU.  of  CoVu  3;  Tolland, 
C.  K.  Soc.,  1.U;  Unlon- 


83.42.  Dan.  of  Cot..  ID;  Ten 


_     _<:  Wetberafleld,  Aux.,  I 
*nr.  Am..  88  83.  M.  C,  BJB,  Cradle 
»;  Windsor  Locka,  M.  II.,  30,  I.BIO  M 

ivm  AronoA.—Iillsa  JnllaTwInlniE, 
.  Bnnifotd.  Aux.  (Gonat.  L.  M. 
I.lulfl  Roisera  Vlnsl).  23;  Brldee- 
Plrsi  Ch.,  Am..  38,  Frlenda.  1.38. 
.  Rock  S.  S.  CISM.  1 ;  Hrlilsewatar. 
93.80;  Caoiian,  Pilerlm  Cli.,C.E. 


Colet -  ., 

M'B  Mlaa  Grace  Allen,  Mlaa  Mabel  Leon- 
ard). D8.  C.  B.  Sao..  4;  Cromwell.  Cradle 
Roll.  18.30;  Danbnnr,  Second  Ch..  Ct»- 
die  Roll.  18;  But  Canaan,  WbatsooTBr 
Ten. 8:  Falrport,  Aox.lwlth  nrev.  eontrl. 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Maty  T.  Howard). 
Oosben.  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc.,  S;  Rnilford. 
Firat  Cb.,  adx.,  74.80;  Haddam.  Aox.. 
18;  Milton,  C.  E.  Soc.,  IBi  Honli,  C.  E. 
Snr..  lOi  HauEttnek,  Frlenda.  axti* 
Cifte.  30;  N'epaDE,  C.  K,  Boc.  3;  Norfolk. 
Wbateoever,  B.  C.  E.8oa..3:  Korth  M»il- 
Ison.  Ctalldren'*  Band. 4  43;  Kortb  ffood- 
bury.  C.  E.  Soc..  l^  Proapeet  Gleaneia, 

■•-"     ■  •V:    noni... , 

ashlni 


Total,       3,287  38 


If  etc  York  CUu- 


UFE   AND   LIGHT. 


^DecemSer. 


la.-a;  Pougbkeepste,  Vuiar Collage,  Cb. 
Amo.,  MO:  RtTemead,  Aux.  (wltb  priT. 
concrl.  conil.  L.  M'*  Mn.  Brron  RoKsra, 
Mra.Oeotite  H.  Skldmon),  U.  E.  Sac., IB; 


_ji.  m  t_     . 

Hear*  LftUirope},31.1Ti  Utica,  Pljmr 
CIL,  Alu.,  ID;  Vi .-  -  »  c 


L.  M.  Mn. 

[fsoc., 


TlOOt 


VMblntCloi 
Lai.',Tur<3rulJeIlu1l,'ia;  K. 


ine  Sun  (ad  Ljilla  Uulld.  H;  Jancj 
ulty,  rint  Cb.,  Aoi.,  4^  Frim.  DepL, 
S.  1J.,V.IT,  ralthtal  ClrolB  KinK'*  l»n., 
»;  MoDtclair,  S.  ff.  M.  8.,  Itt,  Cradis 
RoH,  IS.K;  Nswark,  Fine  Cb.,  Aax.,  IB, 
HelleTllte  Ave.  Cb.,  H.  B.,  W;  Natln, 
AUX.,  E;  UruiRS  Vallsr.  Am..  KM,  Y. 
L.  M.  B.,M.3S:  Pauilo.  Ads.,  3.W;  Pat- 
anon.  Agi.,  te.n,  Frim.  Dapt.,  S.  8., 
1.31;  Dppai'  Montclair,  Anx.,  43;  Wait- 
llald.TbeCo*snanUn.SS.!S,  Mln.  Cbll- 
drao'a  Laacne,  aa,  Cradl*  Roll.  3 ;  Wood- 
brtdK*.  Aax.,  llLtB;  Md.,  Baltimore, 
Auo.  Ch.,  Aux.,  ia.«Oi    Pa..  Ptalladel- 

C'  a,  Cantral  Cb..  Aux..  111.33,  Paarl 
ken,  40.  Snov  Flakaa.  20.  Dau.  of 
Cot.,  1;  Steambarx  and  Coanaaot  Can- 
ire,  Adx.,  S.OTj  Fa.,  Falla  Cb.,  Aax., 
MM;  Herodon,  Aoz.,  10,  I.IM  TS 

ToUl,        l,ise  71 


OemxtMoun.— Mn.  Le  Boutlllier,  M  00 

Total,  SO  00 


Baantan.— Mn.  w.  M.  Carver, 


folal.  S  00 


PhUlpi.-Frlenda,  3;  Tnmpa.  I.,adlM- 
Miu.  »ac.,  C.  E.  Sfic.  and  Jr.  C.  E.  Sac.. 
40;  Waldo,  L.  SlortOB,  I;  Ybor  CIlJ 
.Mlwton,  >l.  H.,  3GFM..  I 


OsnernI  Fund*. 

airt*  for  Rpnclal  Olil*cU, 

Variety   Accouul, 


(,473  34 
Taul,  (11,010  II 


A  Friend,  N 

A  Frieud,  U> 

jr<tfni-Port1ud,Mi*.  VllUam  H.  Fenn,  H 
fermont.-St.  Jobnlbury,   Mn.    UoiAce 

ir fW(icAiu«t/i.— A  Friend,  2,000.  A  Fiieiiil, 

J.  C.  Meaim,  MO;    IloBioii,  A  Friend.  I, 

Mra.  UeoWe  'w.  Cobuni.  3,000.  Mn.  J. 
y.  Fluke,  OH),  .Mla>  ElltabciU  O.  Houeli. 
ion.  MW,  Mn.  A.  H.  Jobueou,  30.  Miaa 
Annie  Knicht,  0,  Mia*  Amelia  D«  F. 
LcKkwoDd.  WW,  Mn.  E.  R.  Pai.Beld.  100. 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Froelor,  lOO,  Mn.  R.  H. 
Htearas,  BOO,  Mn.  S.  D.  Warren,  SCO. 
Mrs.  Prank  Wood,  ijm,  Mn.  Henrj 
Woods.  1.000;  CWoopee,  Mn,  Klla  M. 
Oaylotd,  MO;  DercUetter,  Mra.  WiUlaoi 
K.  Jtlardock.  M;  Eaiex  Soalb  Bruicb, 
Frieuda,  ISO.at;  Fall  Rlrar.  Mra.  Sarah 
S.  Ilrayton.  1,000;  FramloiEbaiD.  Mia.  E. 
H.  KIebIow.  100;  Holtirook.  Hlaa  Mary 
W.  HolbroakilMi  Lee.  Mil*  M.  K.  GIbba, 
300;  Monion.  Htu  Kitber  R-  Molmea, 
100;  N-'ewtoB.Hn.C.  E.  BIIKnea.  SO,  Mn. 
S.  P.  CobiirD,fla,  Miu  EatbarF.  Wilder, 
200;  Roibnrr,  Mn.  A.  C  TtaomjiaaB. 
1.000.  Mr.'  W.K.  Walllncton.  300;  SoDtb 
Hadley,  Mra.  Helen  M.  Culllirer.lt 
Weltealer,  Hrt.  Henir  f-  Dorant,  100, 
Jalla  A.  and  Barah  P.  Eaatman,  000; 
Weit  Sprlncfleld,  Mra.  Etbao  Brooka, 
■a;  iV]iitii«>vlllP.  Stita  A.  1.  Whlllii. 
600;  WdioUeswr.  Mra.  Lacj  A.  MnyiiaM. 

Rhnrle  Wand.— Providence,  Mn  Harriot 
N.  I.nibron.  1,000.  MIsa  B.  O.  Klog.  100. 
Mn.  Harali  L.  DanlelWB,  lO".  1,!0 

Ctmn«cticut-—S.  .S.  a..  a»;  Bristol, 
Fripiids.  33;  Hantard,  Mn.  F.  ». 
Cooley.  100,  Mra.  C.  D.  DaTfdaoii.  100. 
MlM  Clara  K  Hlllyer.  1,000,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward W.  Hooker.  200.  Mra.  Chaclea  A. 
Jewell,  ino.  Mra.  Edward  A.  SmIIb,  100, 
Mr*,  r.  II.  Smiih.  300;  Mancbeater.  Mr^ 
Dwisbt   Spencer.    loO;     Nan 


Mn.J.N.KarTll,3M0i  RockTllla,  Mn. 
Maiwell.  to,  Mn.  8.  K.  Olliann,  80;  Staf- 
ford SprliiiT'.  Frlandl,  40;  Talcnttrllle, 


llan  ttaar 

A**!*  /araau.-MoDtolalT,  Mn.  M.S.  Wllde, 
GOO;  WMtllelil,Hn.A.8.Clark.  lOO,         WN 

Total,   f»,BM« 


Contributions.  $to7,3ifi.;8*,  LcB>- 
cles,  $50,114.43;  Adjiutment  . 
Fund,  $39,008.40,  $iS6>]79  '' 


PACIFl^ 
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Trtatmrtr  Yaatif  Ladia'  Branii 
IS  GRACE  GOODHUE,  17U  Gory  Street,  S> 


ANNUAL  REPORT   OF  RECORDING   SECRETARY. 

For  twenty-eight  years  we  have  met  to  celebrate  our  anniversary.  Our 
TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  was  held  September  5,  1900,  in  the 
First  Church,  Sail  Francisco,  and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jewett,  who,  after 
ten  years  of  conscientious  and  faithful  labor  in  guiding  the  aflairs  of  our 
Board,  felt  obliged  to  resign  the  office  of  President.  While  acknowledging 
her  need  of  rest,  the  Board  felt  that  her  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Branches  coittd  not  be  spared,  and  appointed  her  Branch  Secretary.  In 
the  place  of  President  Mrs.  A.  P.  Peck  was  elected,  well  fitted  by  years  of 
foreign  service  to  lead  us  on. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  who  were  soon 
to  sail  for  the  new  mission  in  Guam  ;  Miss  Denton  of  Japan,  who  has  been 
up  to  the  present  titne  helping  by  her  presence  and  words  in  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West ;  and  Dr.  Peck  of  China. 

On  Tuesday,  September  4th,  our  delegates'  meeting  was  held,  about  fifty 

ladies  listening  to   reports  from  auxiliaries  and  Branches.     Roll    call  was 
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answered  partially  by  delegate  or  letter ;  since  the  account  of  work  per- 
formed ^nd  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  always  entertaining,  it  would  be  well 
if  one  could  hear  from  each  society. 

This  meeting  was  memorable  to  our  Treasurer,  and  so  to  every  one, 
because  our  appropriations  were  entirely  raised,  also  several  hundred  dollars 
of  extra  gifts  for  objects  not  belonging  especially  to  us.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  give  money  to  places,  schools  and  people  not  supported  by  our 
Board.  While  we  must  not  be  less  generous,  yet  it  is  necessary  that  our 
obligations  should  be  met ;  these  are  the  missionaries  and  schools  set  apart 
by  the  American  Board  as  our  special  work. 

The  December  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  Pilgrim  Church,  East 
Oakland.  Dr.  Peck  bade  us  farewell,  and  called  this  his  home,  since  here 
he  left  his  family.  He  hardly  knew  what  he  would  find  in  China,  for 
nearly  everything  was  destroyed ;  he  urged  the  churches  of  America  to  give 
liberal  help  to  the  Christian  Chinese.     The  next  day  he  sailed. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Scudder,  of  the  Arcot  Mission,  India,  spoke  in  an  interesting 
way  of  her  work,  showing  how  hard  it  is  to  reduce  expenses.  Miss  Agar, 
of  Alameda,  told  of  her  desire  to  be  a  missionary. 

Our  March  meeting,  at  Plymouth  Church,  San  Francisco,  was  remark- 
able from  the  presence  of  Miss  Fay,  our  President  from  November,  1882, 
till  1890,  who  brought  greetings  from  the  Boston  Board.  Mrs.  Willey,  in 
whose  parlors  in  Santa  Cruz  was  held  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Board,  was 
also  present.  Dr.  At  wood,  of  the  Shansi  Mission,  spoke.  Miss  Case,  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  told  of  three  Bible  women  who  had  aided  her ;  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  of  Foochow,  China,  told  of  two  Chinese  Bible  women. 

The  NEXT  meeting,  which  belonged  in  June,  was  held  in  May,  owing 
to  the  increased  number  who  go  to  the  country  for  the  vacations.  It  was  held 
in  Berkeley.  We  greeted  with  great  pleasure  Miss  Barker,  just  returned 
from  seven  years  in  India.  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch  gave  an  interesting  address, 
and  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Kawaye,  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  showed  us  the  need  of 
a  Christian   newspaper  in  that  city. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  had  eleven  meetings ;  much  correspond- 
ence between  this  Board  and  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  is  read 
and  discussed  ;  the  appropriations  are  carefully  weighed  and  finally  adopted. 
The  cradle  roll  has  been  begun  in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Missionar}' 
Union. 

Our  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  begun  in  June,  1900,  has  not  reached  the 
desired  total  of  $2,000.  About  three  quarters  have  been  raised,  the  Southern 
California  Branch  sending  one  quarter  and  the  First  Church,  Oakland,  one 
quarter. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SECRETARY  W.  B.  M.  P. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  witli  us  to-day  representatives  from  India  and 
from  Japan,  who  will  report  the  successes,  the  difficulties,  the  needs  and  the 
bopes  of  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  For  the  other  portions  of  the 
Master's  vineyard,  for  which  we,  as  a  Board,  furnish  working  material,  I  feel 
impressed  to  lay  before  you  some  pressing  needs. 

The  mission  in  South  Africa,  at  this  distance  arid  at  this  time,  seems  very 
much  like  a  fair  garden  that  withers  and  droops  and  sufiers  for  want  of  rain. 
The  Ireland  Home  is  closed,  and  Jubilee  Hall  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  closed 
also.  The  estimates  made  by  the  missionaries,  after  being  put  at  the  lowest 
figures  possible  with  existence,  were  still  further  cut  when  the  appropriations 
were  made,  and  only  for  the  fact  that  more  students  than  usual  were  able  to 
pay  something  toward  their  tuition,  this,  too,  would  have  been  open  only  for 
a  few  weeks.  As  it  is,  the  term  is  much  shortened.  The  working  force  is 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1890,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorward  went  there.  And 
those  who  are  left  are  often  overworked.  The  war  has  not  afiected  the  mis- 
sion at  Natal,  but  it  has  stopped  everything  in  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Dorward  says:  ''There  is  in  Natal  at  present  some  agitation  against 
missionaries,  especially  with  respect  to  reservations  held  in  trust  by  mission- 
aries for  the  natives.  The  colonists  now  want  these  lands,  and  would  like  to 
move  us  and  the  natives  ofi*  them.  Consequently  they  have  a  good  deal  to 
iay  about  us  that  is  neither  true  nor  flattering.  They  are  dealing  severely 
vith  tlie  natives  and  restricting  their  liberty  to  a  large  degree.  It  is  hard  to 
bresee  just  what  the  immediate  future  of  South  Africa  will  bring  forth.  Dr. 
kfcCord,  who  went  to  Natal  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  do  medical  work, 
las  been  unable  to  practice  because  of  a  law  that  only  physicians  holding 
Cnglish  diplomas  can  practice  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  same  Natal  gov- 
rnment  will  grant  to  an  ignorant  native  heathen,  for  the  sum  of  three  pounds 
en  shillings  ($17.50),  a  license  to  practice  among  his  people — thesame  class 
o  which  Dr.  McCord  would  limit  his  practice.     Consistent,  truly." 

From  Broosa  comes  the  glad  news  that  a  teacher  has  at  last  been  secured 
or  them.  Miss  Holt  was  to  sail  from  America  July  31st.  We  can  scarcely 
mderstand  what  this  means  to  those  who  have  so  long  looked  and  prayed 
or  a  helper.  The  school  is  in  a  most  encouraging  condition.  At  the  close 
>f  the  school  year  there  were,  including  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  main 
chool,  one  hundred  pupils,  fourteen  of  whom  were  boarders.  This  is  the 
lighest  number  reached.  Six  graduated  from  the  kindergarten,  and  the  little 
x>ts  were  as  happy  and  proud  of  their  pink  diplomas  as  were  the  three  who 
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graduated  so  honorablj'  from  the  main  school.  All  of  these  three  began  with 
our  school  at  A,  B,  C,  and  have  never  attended  any  other,  with  a  brief  ez- 
ception  in  the  case  of  one  of  them.  The  class  motto  was  ^^  Ann  high,**  and 
just  before  they  took  their  diplomas  Mrs.  Baldwin,  the  mother  of  them  all, 
pinned  on  each  of  their  dresses  a  silver  pin  with  the  class  motto  engraved  on 
it.  In  describing  the  graduating  exercises  Mrs.  Baldwin  says :  **  Our  hearts 
were  so  full  of  thankfulness  and  praise  that  nothing  could  be  a  more  fittiiig 
close  than  to  sing  the  doxology  by  all  standing.  One  of  these  girls  inuled 
with  the  church  at  the  June  communion,  and  the  others  seem  alr^iost  readj 
to  takfe  this  decisive  step.  An  urgent  need  of  this  mission  is  room.  It  it 
penned  in  between  Mohammedans  and  Romanists  on  three  sides,  with  a  pos- 
sible outlet  only  on  the  remaining  side.  This  property  is  for  sale.  The 
eyes  of  our  missionary  friends  look  longingly  upon  it.  The  eyes  of  the  Cath- 
olics are  on  it  also.  One  of  them  will  secure  it.  If  our  mission  is  to  live  and 
grow  it  must  secure  this  opportunity.'* 

And  now  a  few  words  for  our  dear  Miss  Denton,  who  is  so  soon  to  return 
to  her  life  work.  They  need  sorely  at  Kyoto  a  new  building  for  class  pur- 
poses, and  to  have  the  old  buildings  put  in  respectable  condition.  One 
thousand  dollars  will  do  this.  She  needs  two  lady  teachers  for  her  school. 
One  should  be  well  qualified  in  music.  She  has  visited  during  her  stay  in 
America  various  colleges,  but  has  failed  to  find  those  properly  qualified  who 
were  willing  to  go.  She  needs  a  piano  or  an  organ,  and  would  like  to  take 
it  back  with  her.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  church  or  individual  has  a 
secondhand  one  to  give?  Another  need  is  a  communion  set  for  the  church 
in  Tokyo.  A  secondhand  one  would  be  most  acceptable.  Cannot  some 
church  that  is  introducing  individual  cups  send  their  old  set  to  Miss  Denton? 
Surely,  some  of  these  needs  could  easily  be  met  if  they  were  known  and  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  supply  them.  Miss  Denton 
asks  nothing  for  herself,  but  it  is  for  her  school  and  for  the  Christians  of 
Japan  that  she  pleads.     She  has  given  herself,  her  life,  her  all,  to  the  work. 

She  has  given  up  friends  and  famfly  and  country,  and  it  is  little  enougli 
that  her  wants  should  be  supplied.  One  thought  more.  The  supply  for 
these  needs  must  come  from  private  sources.  The  American  Board  is  too 
straitened  to  consider  them.  Hence  it  will  depend  on  some  individual 
church  or  some  private  missionary  lover  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  Miss 
.  Denton,  and  send  her  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Susan  Merrill  Fahnam. 

September  4,  190X. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   OBERLIN   MEETING. 

Obkrlin  was  the  scene  of  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  B. 
M.  I.(  held  October  29-3!'  It  is  a  college  town  dear  to  the  tlioughts  of 
many  a  household  in  this  country  and  to  many  homes  in  foreign  lands.  As 
mothers  stepped  from  the  trains  and  were  greeted  by  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, and  aluranee  met  again  on  the  campus,  there  was  a  spirit  of  joy  in  the 
air,  akin  to  that  which  pervaded  all  the  meetings.  Each  day  there  were 
large  audiences;  even  the  children's  meeting  had  a  crowded  attendance. 
The  special  interest  centered  around  the  missionaries  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  work  j  everywhere  the  day  of  small  things  is  past,  and  God's  kingdom 
is  advancing.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  the  total  receipts 
this  year  were  $76,162.25  ;  it  had  been  hoped  that  $So,ooo  could  be  raised 
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to  meet  the  pressing  needs,  but  it  was  a,  relief  to  learn  by  the  report  of  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  Board  is  not  in  debt.  This  is  because  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  sent  warnings  that  new  work  must  wait.  When  all 
have  learned  to  discriminate  ^^  values  in  life,"  as  Mrs.  McClelland  defined 
them,  the  King's  messengers  need  never  wait. 

Mrs.  Davis,  whose  husband  was  killed  at  the  Shansi  Mission,  gave  two 
vivid  pictures  of  the  opium  curse  among  the  women  in  China  and  the 
suicides  of  the  young  girls.  ^*It  is  love's  power  that  can  redeem  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  .whose  husband  was  also  martyred  at  Shansi, 
**  for  God  is  love."  Miss  Luella  Miner  told  of  the  heroism  at  the  siege  of 
Pekin,  and  of  those  she  had  known  and  loved  who  had  stood  without  fear 
before  men  made  horrible  by  the  thirst  for  blood.  It  is  inevitable  that 
Chinese  women  will  come  out  from  their  secluded  lives  to  appear  with 
unbound  feet  and  eager  brains  to  take  their  place  in  the  world.  But  dangers 
await  them  unless  they  come  forth  in  the  strength  of  Christ's  presence. 
Commercial  enterprises  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  replace  railroads 
and  telegraphs  in  China,  but  only  two  new  chapels  have  been  built.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  re-establish  commerce,  is  it  not  of  equal  importance  that  mis- 
sions be  replaced? 

**  Women  in  India,"  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Jones's  address.     A  revolution 
is  taking  place  in  that  country  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  women.     The  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  stop  the  infanticide  of  girls,  has  prohibited  the  burning 
of  widows,  and  legislated  in  regard  to  their  remarriage.     There  are  twent\'- 
two  million   child  widows  in  India,  fourteen  thousand  of  whom  are  under 
four  years  of  age;  none  were  allov^ed  to   marry.     The  educated   Hindu 
woman,  althopgh  still  trammeled,  has  proved  how  justifiable  is  the  work  for 
her,  and  that  she  will  be  the  power  for  Christ  in  her  land.     The  evangelistic 
work  in  Kobe  College  was  presented  by  its  principal,  Miss  Searle.     That  is 
a  college  where  nine    tenths  of  its  graduates  are  professing  Christians,  yet 
few  of  the   students  when  they  enter  know  anything  of  Christianity  or  the 
doctrines  of  any  religions  ;  it  stands  among  those  progressive  Japanese  for  the 
truth  that  pure  lives  are   better  than   clever  minds.     Miss  Chambers  and 
Miss  Hess  told  of  the  Turkish  missions  where  the  seeds  of  the  gospel,  sown 
before  the   massacres,  have  sprung  up  and  the  harvest  is  ready.     A  paper 
was  read  from  Miss  Isabel  Trowbridge,  of  Constantinople,  telling  of  the  col- 
lege settlement   work  there,  which  is  similar  to  that  work  in  this  country, 
with  this  exception,   it  has  no  support  from  public  opinion.     The  view  of 
missions  in  West  Central  Africa  was  given  by  Miss  Fay,  who  showed  the 
contrast  between  the  squalor  of  the  native  villages,  and  the  Christian  villages 
there  with  their  cleanliness  and  peace. 
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Wednesday  noon  luncheon  was  served  at  Tank  Missionary  Home ;  that 
bright  home  where  the  missionary  children  may  live  while  they  attend 
school  in  the  healthful  environment  of  this  country.  On  Thursday  there 
were  two  speakers  from  Oberlin  College.  Miss  Barrows  gave  a  concise 
statement  of  work  at  mission  stations  from  the  three  centers — the  school,  the 
home  and  the  dispensary.  Dr.  Alice  Luce,  dean  of  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, showed  that  the  college  is  the  training  place  of  character ;  responsibil- 
ities are  enforced,  interests  are  broadened,  with  the  purpose  that  there  will  be 
something  greater  and  more  stirring  in  the  future  of  the  world  and  missions 
than  has  been  felt  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Robert  Speer,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  gave  a  stirring 

address  upon  Missions  in  the  New  Century.     Our  difficulties  are  as  nothing 

compared  with  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  now  we  have  the  proofs  to 
show  how  the  work  pays.  Every  big  enterprise  costs  in  lives;  this  pays  in 
souls.  The  non-Christian  religions,  which  permit  the  holiest  places  to  be 
the  most  vile,  and  have  ho  honor  for  women  nor  hope  for  the  future,  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  non-Christian  worlds.  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  which  has  grown  purer  with  the  ages.  There  is  a  rigidity  in 
our  duty  to  spread  the  gospel,  for  time  has  proved  that  missions  are  worth 
while, — are  necessary  and  are  possible. 

The  vote  was  unanimous  that  ninety  thousand  dollars  be  the  aim  of  this 
year  for  women's  work  by  the  women  of  the  Interior.  "It  is  the  opposite 
of  Christianity  to  accept  the  gospel  for  one's  self  and  withold  it  from  others." 
"  Each  Christian  woman  must  say,  '  What  is  my  part?  What  am  I  to  do  for 
Christ?'"  There  is  an  earnest  hope  that  this  year  there  will  be  an  enthusi- 
astic revival  among  the  young  ladies'  societies.  Their  work  was  started 
twenty-one  years  ago  at  Oberlin,  but  lately  it  has  been  declining.  Let  the 
thrill  of  their  interest  be  felt  this  year. 

No  one  could  attend  these  meetings  without  feeling  that  their  inspiration 
lay  in  the  value  of  the  work.  The  large  attendance,  the  cordial  greeting  of 
the  church  and  the  radiant  faces  of  those  present,  showed  that  discourage- 
ment should  be  impossible. 

Margaret  Hyde  Lyman. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

PREPARED    BY    MRS.    S.    J.    HUMPHREY,    AND    APPROVED   AT     THE    ANNOAL 

MEETING   IN   OBERLIN,  OHIO,  OCTOBER  30. 

On  a  dull  winter  morning  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  missionary  Board, 
almost  thirty  years  ago,  our  small  executive  force  met  in  the  dim  prayer 
room  of  the  former  building  of  Plymouth  Church.  *'  The  fire,"  through 
whose  wreckage  we  had  picked  our  way,  had  robbed  us  of  our  annual 
meeting ;  many  of  us  were  homeless ;  our  gathering  place  was  migrratory ; 
the   Presbyterian   ladies   had  withdrawn,  and   our  President's  health  was 
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failing.  That  was  the  "winter  of  our  discontent."  It  was  to  me  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  when,  as  we  were  assembling,  a  newcomer  Irom  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  told  me,  as  one  who  cared  about  it,  that  she  had  been  separated 
for  some  time  from  missionary  affairs  and  desired  to  learn  of  them  again, 
and  her  questions  were  those  of  one  '*to  the  manner  born."  It  was  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Leake,  daughter  of  an  early  Treasurer  of  the  American  Board, 
destined  to  be  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  own  Treasurer. 

There  must  have  been  in  that  Boston  home  a  conscientious  training  tu  fit 
the  girl  for  every  department  and  emergency  of  life.  Who  shall  foresee 
when  a  child  but  learns  to  count,  whether  it  is  the  initial  of  a  business  occu- 
pation among  columns  of  weary  figures,  or  of  a  physician's  intense  nerve 
strain  in  counting  the  pulse  for  the  life  of  his  patient.^  In  this  case  it  was 
both,,  for  the  numbering  of  the  dollars  was  the  counting  of  the  heart-beats 
of  the  churches'  vitality. 

Now  that  our  beloved  Treasurer  has  retired  from  the  arduous  work  of  this 
officej  we  should  do  violence  to  our  feelings  if  we  did  not  place  on  record 
our  appreciation  of  the  patience,  zeal,  accuracy  and  loving  devotion  with 
which  she  has  performed  this  unpaid  service.  I  offer  the  following 
resolutions : — 

We  hereby  express  our  gratitude  to  the  God  of  missions  for  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  ofncial  help  given  to  our  Board  by  the  wife  of  Gen.  J.  B. 
Leake,  during  twenty-three  years  of  which  she  has  held  the  ofHce  of 
Treasurer. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  birth  of  Mary  Porter  Hill  into  the  kingdom  of 
this  service;  for  her  receiving  from  her  mission-loving  mother,  Laura 
Porter,  and  her  father,  Henry  Hill,  for  thirty-two  years  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Board,  a  grand  object  lesson — the  nobility  of  a  life  spent  in  gath- 
ering consecrated  money  and  speeding  it  on  for  the  world's  redemption. 

We  give  thanks  for  her  coming  to  us  when  the  heart  of  Chicago  was  a 
cinder ;  when  our  forces  were  diminished  by  the  loss  of  our  Presbyterian 
co-workers  and  by  our  President's  failing  health ;  for  her  completeness  of 
equipment,  social,  literary,  devotional,  executive, — combined  with  a  rare 
modesty, — whereby  she  was  fitted  to  excel  in  any  position  as  though  she 
had  made  that  department  a  specialty  ;  and  for  the  elasticity  that  could  turn 
at  any  moment  from"  the  routine  of  figures  to  leading  the  devotional  hour, 
or  guiding  the  executive  session,  or  promoting  by  social  position  and  quali- 
ties the  exalted  purpose  of  her  life. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  initial  fixe  years  of  vital  touch  with  our  mission- 
aries as  Corresponding  Secretary :  for  the  faithful  and  laborious  handling, 
bit  by  bit,  of  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars — that  living 
money  which  was  prayed  for  by  the  Board  at  home  and  by  the  missionaries 
abroad. 

We  give  thanks,  too,  for  the  physical  endurance  whereby  she  was 
habitually  assistant  at  the  weekly  sessions  and  at  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
nine  annual  meetings,  all  the  time  tense  like  a  bowstring  between  the  strain 
here  of  money  raising  and  the  strain  abroad  of  money  expending,  sustaining 
meanwhile  the  Treasurer's  blessed  entree  into  the  heart  secrets  of  the 
givers — often  tender,  holy  secrets — ^and  the  heart  burdens  of  the  missionaries 
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who  are  searching  for  the  Lord's  blossoms  in  the  jungle — his  diamonds  in 
the  drift. 

We  are  glad  that  in  a  less-arduous  service  she  is  still  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  our  Executive  Committee,  and  thus  continuing  to  us  the 
benefit  of  her  rich  experience. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Noble,  of  Ohio,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote,  and  the  following  telegram  sent  to 
Mrs.  Leake,  i  Thessalonians  ix.  12,  13,  to  which  Mrs.  Leake  responded, 
*'  Thank  you  ;   i  Corinthians  i.  3-7*" 
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REPORT  OF  WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  SALONICA  STATION. 

APRIL,  1900-JULY,  1901. 

A  peculiar  interest  now  attaches  to  this  report  of  Miss  Stone*s  work  for  the  last 
year,  therefore  we  give  it  almost  in  its  entirety.  There  is  a  pathetic  touch  in  the  open- 
ing lines,  born  of  the  anniversary  so  dear  to  all  Americans.  The  love  and  pride  of 
country  and  confidence  in  its  principles  of  government  are  being  strained  to  their 
utmost  by  the  sad  and  terrible  experiences  through  which  she  is  now  passing — when 
there  seems  to  be  so  little  which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  power  to  do  for  her  relief. 
Surely  our  Father  can,  therefore  will,  make  all  this  strange  suffering  to  work  for  good 
and  the  advance  of  his  kingdom.  May  our  faith  in  his  loving  kindness  lead  us  to  con- 
stant prayer  for  her  safe  keeping  and  speedy  deliverance. 

It  is  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July !  To  what  better  use  could  the  only 
American-born  representative  of  our  glorious  republic  who  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  this  city  on  this  anniversary  of  our  nation's  fieedom  devote  its 
memory-laden  hours  than  to  a  review  of  work  done  since  our  last  annual 
meeting  for  the  uplifting  of  home-life  in  Macedonia.'*  Our  nation's  banner 
floats  proudly  from  the  flaor-stafl^  on  the  terrace.  Smaller  flags  and  fresh 
flowers  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  mission  house,  while  with  the  national 
anthem  in  her  heart  and  on  her  lips,  one  sister  of  this  mission  thanks  God 
for  all  that  this  dav  means  to  her  native  land  and  because  of  her  to  all  lands. 

The  interchange  of  our  cong^ratulations  and  lunch  at  our  American  vice- 
consul's  will  demand  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  these  fresh  morning  iiours 
are  devoted  to  a  Te  Deum  for  what  God's  almighty  hand  has  wrought  in  so 
marvelously  shoft  a  time  for  our  own  land,  and  to  a  backward  glance  at 
what  progress  he  has  permitted  us  to  see  in  this  land  of  the  Turk. 

A  friend  in  New  England  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago,  "  In  our  monthly  mis- 
sionary meetings  there  is  often  a  prayer  that  God  will  open  many  ways  to 
you,  and  that  you  may  not  faint  and  grow  weary."  So  abundantly  has  God 
granted  this  petition  that  we  have  been  almost  compelled  to  ask  him  to  stay 
his  hand,  unless  he  will  give  us  more  consecrated  souls  to  enter  the  doors 
which  he  has  opened.  In  every  place  we  have  visited  during  the  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  days  of  touring  between  the  dates  which  we  report,  there 
has  been  the  eager  plea  for  a  lonjjer  stay,  that  we  might  enter  more  homes. 
At  last  the  walls  of  opposition,  which  for  two  years  prevented  us  from  reach- 
ing even  one  woman  in  Mitrovitsa,  have  fallen,  and  during  our  third  vearly 
visit  last  spring  we  were  rejoiced  by  invitations  to  five  homes,  and  the 
opportunitv  to  meet  many  women.  To  our  few  brethren  there  had  been 
given  a  spirit  of  supplication  for  the  women  of  their  families,  and  although 
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it  was  not  permitted  to  us  to  meet   those  women  personally,  yet  our  inter- 
views with  other  women,  friends  of  theirs,  had  due  influence. 

The  news  was  fully  expected,  which  quickly  followed  the  touring  sisters  to 
Salonica,  that  Mary,  the  tailor's  wife,  had  returned  to  him  with  two  of  their 
children,  their  only  boy  having  died  during  the  months  while  she  had  aban- 
doned him  and  his  home  because  he  had  become  a  Protestant.  We  expect 
to  hear,  too,  of  tlie  retura  to  his  family  of  his  apprentice,  who  is  bearing  his 
expulsion  from  his  well-to-do  father's  house,  in  the  same  city,  because  he 
would  not  confess  to  the  priest  on  the  latter's  occasional  visits  to  their  town, 
from  Sophia.  The  reception  of  these  two  brethren  to  the  little  evangelical 
brotherhood  of  Prisdtina  greatly  rejoiced  their  hearts,  and  made  them  pray 
even  more  earnestly  for  the  unbelieving  wife  and  parents.  Now  they  rejoice 
with  us  as  our  tailor  friend  writes  that  his  wife  eagerly  listens  to  his  reading 
of  the  Bible  at  family  prayers.  Ah !  his  prayers  and  labors  were  not  for 
naught  when  two  of  us  sisters  visited  Mitrovitsa  last  March. 

Although  he  waited  in  vain  for  his  wife  to  invite  us  to  see  her,  yet  with 
*^  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself"  he  led  the  informal  service  of  song  and 
prayer  in  our  room  at  the  khan  two  evenings,  with  about  a  dozen  attending 
eacli  service. 

Tetovo,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Sophia,  seems  to  us  so  promising  a 
place,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  preacher  to  be  sent  in  answer  to  their  loud 
call,  we  were  planning  to  send  there  Miss  Todorova,  as  soon  as  she  should 
recover  her  health  after  her  hard  winter  as  teacher  and  Bible  woman,  but 
she  astonished  us  recently  by  the  news  of  her  marriage,  and  we  are  left  to 
seek  from  God  the  worker  whom  he  designs  for  Tetovo. 

Miss  Todorova  gave  long  and  faithful  service  as  a  Bible  woman,  both  in 
our  field  and  in  that  of  the  Philippopolis  station,  and  will  be  a  faithful 
laborer  for  Christ  wherever  she  may  be.  The  home  which  has  won  her 
as  wife  and  mother  is  to  be  cong^tulated,  and  the  community  in  which  she 
lives.  It  was  Miss  Todorova  who  last  midsummer  went  with  a  colporter 
to  some  villages  in  the  Nevrokope  region,  and  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  priest's  heart  by  her  conversation  with  him,  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  address  his  flock  in  the  Pravo-Slav  church  the  following 
morning.     She  has  been  a  fearless,  consecrated  worker. 

Last  autumn  our  beloved  Mrs.  Oosheva  labored  as  Bible  woman  in  two 
new  villages.  Varvaritza  is  a  tiny  hamlet  of  sixteen  houses  hidden  away 
among  the  hills.  Our  one  brother  here  returned  to  his  home  last  Easter, 
after  serving  a  term  in  tlie  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers  in  Salonica,  upon 
accusation  of  having  fed  brigands.  His  soul  was  filled  with  zeal  for  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  he  gladly  welcomed  the  Bible  woman  to  his  one- 
roomed  house  for  a  month,  while  she  taught  the  women  and  children  who 
came  to  her.  Those  were  two  happy  evenings  which  two  of  us  spent  in 
Varvaritza  and  its  neighboring  village  during  corn  husking  last  autumn. 
Under  the  glorious  harvest  moon  we  husked  with  the  merry  young  folks, 
and  sang  gospel  hymns  to  them.  **  Sing  us  another,"  they  pleaded ;  "  we 
never  heard  such  songs  before."  The  preacher  and  his  companion  sang  for 
them  '*The  Ninety  and  Nine"  and  **I  will  Sing  of  Jesus,"  while  a  hush 
fell  upon  the  jolly  crowd.    The  girls  there  were  happy  to  recall  the  summer 
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days  which  Miss  Koleva  had  spent  with  them,  when  she  made  their  even- 
ings happy  with  Christian  song.  The  light  shone  steadily  from  this  Chris- 
tian home,  until  the  political  disturbances  which  sprang  up  early  this  year 
compelled  our  brother  Vasil  to  flee  over  into  free  Bulgaria,  lest  he  be 
thrown  again  into  prison  upon  some  suspicion.  Kolesheno  is  another 
village  in  which  Mrs.  Kerenika  worked  for  the  first  time,  and  later  in 
Doiran,  where,  after  a  season  of  earnest  inquiry,  an  entire  family  came  out 
on  the  Lord's  side  and  called  for  a  teacher. 

Although  the  husband's  work  was  at  once  cut  off  when  he  declared  him- 
self a  Protestant,  they  shared  their  humble  home  with  our  Bible  woman, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  their  veranda  filled  with  the  women  and  children  who 
constantly  sought  to  listen  to  her.  Even  the  ten-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house  had  to  bear  her  cross  for  Jesus,  when  her  teacher  refused  to  call  her 
by  name,  but  said  scornfully,  "  Now  we  will  hear  what  this  Protestant  will 
say."  But  the  happy-faced  maiden  lifted  her  dark  eyes  bravely  to  tell  us, 
**  ril  bear  this  cross  for  Jesus,  who  bore  so  much  for  me."  We  have  great 
hope  for  this  place,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name,  that  it  will  yet  have  an  important  part  in  the  evangelization  of  Mace- 
donia, perhaps  as  a  resort  for  Christian  workers  at  summer  conferences, 
classes  and  the  like.  While  we  have  rejoiced  in  the  work  in  these  new 
places,  our  hearts  have  asked  for  such  another  worker  to  go  to  waiting 
homes  in  other  places.  These  open  doors  are  so  many,  and  so  far  exceed 
our  present  ability  to  enter  them,  that  we  call  upon  our  friends  to  pray,  as 
our  Saviour  himself  enjoined,  "the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

Another  of  our  teachers  was  married  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in 
Drama  last  spring.  She  has  gone  to  Serres  to  strengthen,  through  her 
home,  the  little  Greek  community  there.  A  few  weeks  earlier  she  had 
been  preceded  to  Serres  by  another  bride,  also  from  Drama,  who  like 
herself  had  studied  in  the  Monastir  school.  May  these  young  Bulgarian 
Christians  do  a  blessed  work  with  their  Greek  husbands  in  that  important 
center ! 

After  the  close  of  their  respective  schools  in  Todorak  and  Bansko  in  the 
early  summer  of  last  year,  Miss  Efremova  married  one  of  our  Servian 
brethren  of  Prisdtina,  and  Miss  Gratinova  went  to  Sophia  as  the  wife  of 
a  graduate  of  the  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institute  in  Samokov.  These 
young  Christian  homes  are  centers  of  blessed  influences,  and  we  rejoice  to 
have  them  mutliplied ;  but  as  the  number  of  workers  is  thus  depleted  by 
four  in  one  year,  we  can  but  regret  the  more  that  the  Monastir  school  had 
no  graduating  class  in  June,  and  will  have  none  next  year.  However,  the 
girls  who  will  be  sent  out  after  Miss  Cole's  return  from  America  will  be 
more  mature,  and  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  service  which  awaits 
them. 

Schools  were  maintained  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  Drama,  just  referred 
to,  and  in  Prisdtina.  It  was  a  happy  day  last  spring  when  their  young 
teacher,  a  daughter  of  the  leading  Protestant  Servian  family  there,  mar- 
shaled her  thirteen  little  Servian  pupils  in  line,  and  led  them  out  for  their 
first  walk  as  a  school.     Her  father  and  other  friends  accompanied  her,  and 
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we  went  out  to  the  Protestant  cemetery  on  the  hillside,  where  the  childreft 
plucked  wild  flowers  and  decorated  the  grave  of  our  noble  friend,  who  hmtt 
year  was  laid- there,  and  of  the  little  children  who  had  preceded  him  to 
heaven.  We  have  great  joy  in  this  first  Servian  evangelical  school,  and  ia 
the  tactful,  successful  work  of  its  young  teacher.  She  graduated  last  sum* 
mer  from  our  Monastir  school. 

Prisdtina  is  one  of  the  places  calling  loudly  for  a  preacher,  and  our  heaiti 
sadden  as  we  think  of  a  son  of  one  of  the  leading  evangelical  families  then, 
to  whom  our  eyes  had  turned  as  the  first  Servian  preacher,  now  for  awaj 
in  America. 

Two  of  our  older  schools  advanced  their  course  last  year.  The  school  ia 
Bansko  added  a  third  class,  and  had  three  full  teachers  and  an  assistant. 
Schools  were  continued  as  usual  in  the  other  stations,  4ill  the  teachers  bein^ 
charged  with  the  spiritual  nurture  of  their  pupils  and  their  families,  as  ww 
as  with  the  mental  development. 

One  teacher,^  who  had  been  under  a  ban  of  disapproval  for  some  yeart 
because  of  disloyalty  in  her  previous  position,  was  reinstated  in  work,  and 
won  the  warm  regard  of  those  among  whom  she  labored.  We  hope  that 
an  older  teacher,  who  was  associated  with  her  in  her  disloyalty,  and  who 
also  begs  to  be  taken  back  into  the  sei-vice  of  the  mission,  will  be  equally 
successful. 

May  the  spirit  of  God  endue  all  teachers  and  Bible  women,  as  well  as 
other  laborers  for  the  evangelization  of  Macedonia,  with  wisdom  and  conse^ 
cration  of  soul,  to  meet  her  need  in  this  most  critical  period  of  her  history  I 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  Bible  women  of 
Salonica  station, 

EiXBN  M.  Stonb. 
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1i[0in8n's  |toaqh  o^  Missions. 

704  OONUBBOATIONAL  HOUSB,  BOSTON,  BfASB. 


President. 

Mrs.  Judfon  Smith. 


RecordliftK  Secretarjr. 

Mn.  Umry  D.  Noyci. 

Home  Seerctarjr* 

M Im  Abbie  B.  Child. 


,  Bnrean  of  Exdtangei 

MiM  E.  Harriet  BUnwood. 


Seeretarjr  Junior  Work. 
MiM  Kftte  G.  Lamton. 


Field  Serretary. 

MiM  Alice  M.Kyl«w 

Treasurer* 

MiH  Sarmh  Loniic  Dtij, 


Assistant  Treasurer. 

MIm  Eliiabcth  P.  Studley. 


Auditor. 

Samuel  F.  Wilkina,  Evq.,  Boscnn. 


"^orm  o|  Jtcqoqsi. 


In  making  devises  and  legacies,  the  entire  corporate  name  of  the  Board  sbonld  bo 
nseA,  as  follows  :— 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Woiaan's  Board  o/  Miseions,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
flftmctti  in  the  pear  1869,  the  eum  of 


XLhc  flibisston  2>a?spring, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Mission  Circles  and 
Junior  Endeavor  Societies. 

The  only  foreign  Missionary  Publication  of  the  denomination  U)r  CliiMren.    Briirht, attractive 

and  ui>to-date  information.  Fully  illustrated.  Suijvrestions  fur  leaders. 

Programs  for  meetinj;s.    Send  for  samples. 

Terms,  Payable  in  Advance. 

Single  copies,  20  cents  per  annum.    Twenty-five  ci>pies  to  one  address,  $3.00. 

Ten  copies  to  one  address,  $1.50. 


Address  PUBLISHERS  MISSION  DAYSPRINQ, 

704  CongreKatlonal  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


]VIi99ionary  Circulating  Library. 

New  and  helpful  books  bearing  on  missions  and  mission  fields  are  frequently  being  added 
to  our  shelves.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them  put  to  constant  use.  Among  recent  addi- 
tions are  the  following:  — 

Africa  Waiting. 

Forbidden  Paths  In  the  Land  of  Og* 

Irene  Petrle. 

Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  (2  Vols.}* 

Thirty  Eventful  Years  In  Japan. 

Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood. 

China,  the  Long-lived  Empire. 

China's  Only  Hope. 

The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond  (2  Vols.)* 

These  or  others  on  our  list  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  as  desired,  though  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  limit  the  distance  to  points  east  of  Ohio.  Terms  for  the  loan,  two  cents  per 
day  and  the  return  postage.    For  catalogue  or  for  books  apply  to 

MISS  A.  R.  ilARTSilORN, 

704  Congresatlonal  Hous«,  Boftoa,  MaM» 

Leaflets,  Monthly  Pledge,  Thank  Offering  and  Self-denial  Envelopes^ 

Covenant  Cards,  Mite  Boxes,  etc., 

MAY   BK  OBTAINED   BY  SENDING  TO  BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO. 


for  VOLonwr^s  Board  of  ^lioaionst      ^    for  Ionian's  Board  of  the  XntcrCoTt 

Address  Miss  A.  R.  HARTSHORN,  S  SECRETARY  W.  D.  M.  1., 

No.  704  CoDfregational  House,  Boston,  Mass.     V      Room  603,  59  Dearborn  Street,  Chicaoo»  III. 


List  of  Leaflets  nmy  be  obUlned  free  from  each  Board  as  above. 


LiKK  AND   Light  kor  Woman. 

Publiihed  nontbiy  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  CongTe^atlonAl  House,  and 
entered  as  second-class  natter  at  the  Boston  Post  Office. 

SPECIAL  OFFER   FOR   1902. 

For  fifteen  strictly  new  subscribers  we  will  give  as  a  premium  Barnes'  **  Two  Thousand  Years 
before  Carey/'  a  very  valuable  book,  especially  for  those  taking  up  the  new  interdenominational 
lesson  series. 

For  ten  strictly  new  subscribers  we  will  return  one  dollar  to  the  collector. 

These  offers  are  made  ON  THE  CONDITION  that  the  names  and  addresses  with  full 
psyment  for  the  year  are  to  b^  sent  at  one  time. 

TERMS :  —  SIXTY  CENTS  A  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE.    Single  Copies.  5  cents. 
DATES;  —  Subscriptions  may  begin  witli  January,  April,  July,  or  October. 
January  Is  preferable. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  remit  by  express  or  post-office  money  order,  or,  if  you  send  cash,  by 
registered  letter.  If  chedc  is  sent  ten  cents  should  be  added  to  meet  collection  charges  made  by 
B(^on  banks  on  most  of  the  out-of-town  checks. 


All  Subscriptions  and  Requests  for  Sample  Copies  should  be  addressed  to 

MISS  JVIARY  T.  CALDWELL,  SecreUry, 
4*^  704  Congregational  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


UBT  1  rfljw.  ^%Z^^  ™     claims  your  notice.    Let  this  be  a  constantly 

connecting   hi.  v;,    our  missionaries  and  the  home  workers.    Send  your  orders  early: 

they  will  be  pro.         ~  <^>    Price,  Twenty-five  cents,  with  five  cents  additional  for 


postage.  % 

ICfflorial  of  Miss .  ^'  i  ill  and  Miss  fioold.  a  booklet,  with  copi. 

ous  extracts  from  their  letters  to  home  friends,  and  tributes  from  those  who 
knew  them  best  in  their  work.    Price,  Twenty-five  Cents, 

Address  orders  for  the  above  to 
Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 


AD^I*J  D^^l        '^^  Reception  of  VIA  CtlRISTI,    An  Introduction  to  the 

IlOllufly  UOOKt    study  of  Missions,  by  Miss  Louise  Manning  Hodgk ins.  justiiies 


the  publishers  to  bring  out  a  charming  holiday  edition  with  an 
exquisite  cover.  Here  is  a  Christmas  gift  for  vour  friend  who  is  interested  in  missions,  and  your 
friend  who  is  not.  The  price  is  sixty  cents.  To  be  procured  of  the  puolisners,  MACMILLAN  &  'CO., 
66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  

MKCIAN  PimiDP  CFT  a  set  of  twenty  pictures,  especially  selected  to  illustrate  and  xc- 
jnujlVIl  riVlUI\C  JCI.  company  the  studies  in  "  Via  Christi,**  can  be  purchased  of  the 
PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  for  Twenty-five  Cents. 


FRANK   WOOD,   PRINTBR,   BOSTON. 


-    \ 


